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LE DEAMK jVrODERNE 


By Maurice Makteuutnck 

Quand je parlo icL dii dninio iiiodcrne, il va sjins diro que je 
n’entends purler que do ce qui a lieu duns l(“,s regions vraiment 
nouvolles et peu peiqdecs encore de la litteruture dramatique. 
Plus bus, dans les tlieulres ordinaires, le draine ordinaire et 
traditionnel subit, il est vrai, d’une muniere tres lente, I’inlluence 
du theatre d’avant-gurde, nvais il est inutile d’attendre les trainards 
quand on a roeeusit)u d’iuterroger les ('elaireurs. 

Ce qui, des le prcunuu* (!oup-d’<eil, seinble caructeriser le druino 
d’aujourd’liui, e’est d’aboi’d ral'laiblisseinent et, pour aiusi parler, 
la puralysie progressivi', de rue,tion (ixterieure, onsuite une tendance 
triis ardento a descendre plus aviuit duns la conseienee humaine et 
a accordor une part plus grande aux problenies nioraux, et endn 
la reeberclie encore bien tatonnunte d’une sorte de poesie nouvelle, 
plus spirituelle, plus ubstraite que runcienne. On ne sauruit le 
nicr, il y a sur les scenes actuelles beaucouj) nioins d’avcntures 
violentes et extraordinaircs. IjC sjing y est plus rareinent versi^., 
les passions y sont inoins excessives, riieroisiue nioins tendu, le 
courage inoins farouche et luoins materiel. On y ineurt encore, il 
est vrai, car on niourra toujours dans la realite, inuis la niort n’est 
plus, on du inoins on pent espercr que bientot elle ne sera plus le 
cadre indispensable, le but inevitable de tout po6me dramatique. 
11 est jieu frequent, en effet, dans notre vie, qui est cruelle peut-etre, 
mais qui ne Test (jue d’une maniere cacln^e et silencieuse, il y est 
peu frequent que les plus violentes de nos crises se terminent par 
la mort ; et le theatre, encore qu’il soit plus lent que tous les autres 
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arts a suivre r(;voliition de la conscience Immaine, doit finir 
cependant par eu teiiir compte, lui aiissi, dans uiie certaiue niesure. 

11 est certain quo los anecdotes anticpies et fatales qni'con- 
stitiient tout le fond du theatre classi(|ue, que les anewlotes 
italieunes, espagnoles, scandinaves on Icgendtiires (pii forinent la 
tranie de toutes les univres de I’epoque shakespf'arienne et aussi, — 
pour ne pus passer (',uti( nunent sous silence un art infiniment 
nioins spontane, — de toutes celles du roinantisme alleniand et 
frauf^ais, il est certain, dis-je, (jue c-es anecdotes n'olfrent plus pour 
nous I’interet imuiediat qu’elles oftraieiit eu un temps ou elles 
ctaient quotidiennement et tres naturelleinent possibles, en un 
temps, oil, tout an moins, les circonstances, les sentiments, les 
nneurs qu’elles evocpiaient n’etaieut pas encore eteints dans 
I’esprit de ceux qui les voyaient reproduitcis dmant eux. 

Mais ces aventures ne coiTespondent plus pour nous a une 
realit(5 profonde, vivantc et actuelle. Si un jeune homnie aime 
aujourd’hui, au milieu d’obstaeles qui representent plus ou moins, 
dans un autre ordre d’idetss et dNn cuienuuits, ceux ipii entraveront 
i’amour de Ilomi^o, nous savous parfaiteJiieut (pie rien de ce (|ui fait 
la poiisie et la grandeur des amours de Komi.'o et de Juliette 
u’embellira son aventure. 11 u’y aura ])lus la ratmosph^ro 
enivrante d’une vie seigneuriale et passionmie. 11 n’y aura plus 
do combats dans les rues, ])lus d’interniedes somptueux ou sau- 
glants, plus de poison luystiirieux, plus de tombeau fastueux. 11 
n’y aura plus la grande nuit d’tite, qui n’est si grande, si savou- 
reuse et si compriihensible que parce qu’elle est d(;jit toute pleine de 
Tombre d’line niort imivitable et luiroique. Otez tons ces beaux 
orneuients a I’histoire de lionujo et de Juliette, et vous n’aiirez 
plus (pie le tr('‘s simple et tres ordinaire d(isir d’un rnalheureux 
adolescent de noble cceur, vers une jeune fille que des parents 
obstiniis lui refusent. Toute la po(5sie, toute la splendeur, toute la 
vie personnelle de ee diisir est faite de Teclat, do la noblesse, du 
tragique propres* au milieu ou il s’epanouit, et il n’est pas un 
baiser, pas un murmure d’amour, pas un cri do colere, de douleur ou 
de desespoir qui n’emprunte toute sa grandeur, toute sa gr4ce, 
toute sa tendresse, tout son hero'isme, en un mot, toutes les 
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images I’aide desquelles il est rendu visible, aux objets, aux 
etres qui I’entourent ; car ce qui fait la beauto, la douceur d’uu 
baiser.par exemple, c’eat bien moins le baiser lui-meme, que le lieu, 
I’heure et les circonstances oi\ il se donne. Au reste, on pourrait 
faire la ni6me observation si on supposait un honime de nos jours 
jaloux comme Othello, ambitieux coinnie Macbeth, nialheureux 
comine le roi Le^r, ind&is, inquiet et aceable d’uu devoir troublant 
et irrdalisable comme Hamlet. 

Ces circonstances nc sont plus. L’aventure du Ilonu'io 
moderne, it ne consider<!r que les (^venemeuts oxt(5rieura qu’elle 
fcrait naitre, ue fouruirait i)as la luaticu’c d’uu acte. On me dira 
qu’un pofete actuel voulant mettre sur la scene quelque analogue 
po6me de I’amour adolescent est parfaitement libre de choisir dans 
le passe un milieu plus decoratif et jilus fertile en incidents 
luiroiVpres et tragiques que le milieu on nous vivons. 11 est vrai; 
mais quel est lo r('“sultat de cet expedient ?— C’est qne des senti- 
ments, dcs passions, (jui out besoin pour se dLiA'eloj)per, pour aller 
jusqu’au bout d’eux-memes, de ratmospliere d’aiijourd’hui (car les 
passions, les sentiments d’un poete moderne sont, malgrd lui, 
enti^irement et exclusivement modernes) sont bnisipiement trans- 
plantes dans un monde oil tout les cmpcche de vivre. Ils n’ont 
.plus la foi, et on leur impose I’espoir de recompenses et la crainte 
de chMiments etcrnels. Ils croieut pouvoir compter dans lour 
detrcsse sur une foule de forces nouvelles, enlin humaines, 
equitables et sures, ct les voilii dans un siecle ou tout se decide par 
la pri6re ou par I’lipde. Ils out profit^, h lour insu j)eut-etro, de 
toutes nos inquisitions morales, et on les rcyilonge bru.squement au 
fond de jours ou Ic moindre geste est determine par des prejugi’^s 
qui doivent les faire sourire ou les faire trembler. Que voulez- 
vous qu’ils y fassent, et comment espi5rer qu’ils y puissent 
r^ellement vivre ? 

Mais no nous arretons yxis davantage aux poomes micessairo- 
ment artificiels qui naissent de cet impossible manage du pass(5 et 
du present. Prenons le drame qui rtJpond vi^ritablcment ^ notre 
r^alit^, comme la tragiidie grecque riipondait i la rdalitd grecque, 
et le drame de la Eenaissance aux r<5alit(5s de la Renaissance. Il se 
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d(?roule dans une maison moderne, entre des hommes et des f^mmes 
d’aujourd’hui. I^s norns des protagonistes invisibles, qui sent les 
passions et les sentiments, sent k pen pr^s les memes qu’autrefois. 
On voit I’amour; on voit la haine, I’ambition, I’envio, Tavidite, 
la jalousie, le sens de la justice, I’idee du devoir, la pidtd, la pitii5, la 
bont(5, le d(5vouemeiit, I’apatlue, I’t^oisTnc, Torgueil, la vanite, etc. 
etc. Mais si les noms sont ^ pen pr6s les memos, 5, quel point 
I’aspect, I’alluro, les qualitds, I’etendue,- I’influence, les habitudes 
intimes de ces acteurs iddaux ne se sont-ils pas modiiies ! Ils 
n’ont plus une seule de leurs armes, plus un seul de leurs merveit- 
Icux ornements de jadis. II n’y a ])res(iue plus de cris, trfes 
rarernent du saug, peu de larmcs visibles. Le bonheur ou le 
malheur des etres se decide dans une (?troite clianibre, autour d’uue 
table, au coin du feu. On aiine, on soulfre, on fait souffrir, on 
meurt sur place, dans sou coin, et cost grand hasard si une porte 
ou une fenetre s’cntr’ouvro un moment sous la pressiou d’un 
di?s(ispoir ou d’une felie-ite extraordinaire. II n’y a plus do beautd 
accidentclle et advcntice, il n’y a plus de poesie ext(5rieure. — Et 
quelle poc^sic, jiour pen qu’on aille au fond des choscs, n’empruntc 
presque tout son charme et toute son ivres.se a des elements 
extt^rieurs ? — Enlin, il ti’y a plu.s do Dieu qui elargit ou domine 
I’action ; il n’y a idus de destin inexorable qui forme aux gestes les 
plus iirsignifiants do rhomme un fond mysterieux, tragique et 
solennel, uuo atmosphere feconde et sombre qui parvenait 
ennoblir jusqu’it ses crimes les moins excusables, jusqu’^ ses plus 
miserables faiblesses. 11 siilisisto, il est vrai, un inconnu terrible, 
mais il est si divers, si ondoyant, si incertain, si arbitraire, si 
contestable pour pen qu’ori le precise le moins du monde, qu’il est 
fort dangereux de I’evoquer, fort difficile aussi de s’en servir de 
bonne foi pour agraiidir jusqu’au mystfere les gestes, les paroles, les 
actions des hommes (pie nous coudoyons chaque jour. C’est ainsi 
qu’on a essayc tour a tour de remplacer par la probl4matique et 
redoutablo i^nigme do rh(5rt5dit(5, par la grandiose mais improbable 
(5nigme de la justice inimanente, par plus d’une autre encore, la 
vaste ^'uigme do la Providence ou de la Fatalit(5 de jadis, Mais 
ne j>eut-on pas observer que ces jeunes dnigmes ndes d’hicr 
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paraissent dejii plus vieilles, plus inconsistantes, plus arbitraires, 
plus mvraisemblables que celles dont elles out pris la place dans 
un {tcces d’orgueil ? 

Des lors, ou chercher la grandeur, la beaute qui ne peuvent 
plus sc trouver dans Taction visible, ni dans les paroles qui n’ont 
plus gu6re d’iinages attrayarites attendu que les paroles no sont 
que* des sortes de miroirs qui refletent la beautd de ce qui les 
entoure ? et la beaute du monde nouveau ou nous vivons ne sembb; 
pas encore avoir envoy(5 ses rayons jusqu'a ccs miroirs un pen lenls. 
0i\ chercher enfiu cette podsie et cot horizon qu’il est pour ainsi 
dire impossible de trouver encore dans un mystiro qui existe 
toujours, mais qui s’evapore des qu’on essaye de lui donner un 
nom ? 

11 semblo (jue le drame moderne se soit confusement rendu 
compto de tout cola, Ne pouvant plus s’agitcjr an dehors, iTayant 
plus d’ornemcnts 'oxterieurs, n’osjint plus faire serieusement appel 
une divinit(5, a une fatalite determinees, il s’cst replie sur lui- 
memo, il a tente de rotrouver dans les rdgions de la psychologic et 
dans celles de la vie morale, Tequivalent de ce qu’il avait perdu 
dans la vie decorative et expansive d’autrefois. Il a descendu 
plus avant dans la conscience humaine ; mais ici il s’est heurt^ a 
des difficultes inattendues et singulieres. 

Dcscendre plus avant dans la conscience humaine, ccla est 
permis et facile an penseur, au moraliste, au romancier, a Thistorien, 
au poete lyrique meme ; mais le poete dramatique ne pent a aucun 
prix etre un philosophe inactif ou un contemplateur. Quoiqu'oii 
fasse, quclquo merveille qu’on puisse un jour imagincr, la loi 
souveraine, Texigence essentiellc du theatre sera toujoxirs V action. 
Quand le rideau se love, le haut desir intellectuel quo nous avons 
apporte soluble se transformer soudain, et le penseur, le moraliste, 
le mystique ou le psychologue qui est en nous c6de la place au 
spectateur instinctif qui veut “voir so passer quelque chose.” 
Si Strange que soit cette transformation ou cette substitution, 
elle est incontestable, et tient apparemment h Tinfluence de la 
foule, une indeniable facultd de Tame humaine, qui parait douce 
d'un organe special, primitif et presque imperfectible, pour penser, 
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pour jouir, pour s’emouvoir “ en masse.” II n’est alors si admi- 
rables, si profondes et si nobles paroles qui bientot ne nous impor* 
tunent si dies ne diangent rien a la situation, si dies n’aboutiSsent 
^ un acte, si dies n’amenent un conflit decisif, si elies ne hatent 
une solution definitive. 

Mais d’ou nait I’action dans la con.science de rhomme ? A un 
premier degrti, die naitra de la lutte de diverses i)assions opposdes. 
Mais dfes qu’dle s’lileve un jicu, ot, ix y regarder de bien prfes, dos le 
premier degrd menie, on pent dire qii’dle ne nait guere que d’une 
lutte entre une passion et une loi morale, entre un devoir et un 
desir. Aussi le draiiie moderne s’est-il plonge avee ddices dans 
tons les problfemes de la morale contemporaiue, et il est permis 
d’allirmer qu’en co moment il sc nourrit prcsque exclusivement do 
Tagitation de ces divers jtroblemes. 

Cela a commence par les drames dAlexandre Dumas fils, qui 
mettaient en sc^ne les conflits moraux l(;s plus elementaires, et 
vivaient tout entiers sur dcs interrogations tdles, que le moraliste 
ideal qu’il faut toujours sujjposer dans le spectateur, ne se les pose 
meme pas an cours de son existence spirituelle, taut la response est 
evidente. I'aut-il pardonner A rcpou.se ou a rcjwux infid61es ? — Est- 
il bon de se venger de I’infid^lite par I’inlidclite? Un enfant 
naturel a-t-il des droits 1 mariage d’inclination est-il preferable 
au mariage d’argent ? Les parents ont-ils le droit de s’opposer 
un mariage d’amour ? I..e divorce cst-il permis quand un enfant 
est ne du mariage ? L’adult^re de la femme est-il plus grave que 
celui du mari ? etc. etc. Au reste, p)Our le dire en passant, tout 
le theatre franqais d’aujourd’hui, et une bonne jjartio du theiitre 
Stranger, qui n’en est que le reflet, s’alimeutent uniquement de 
■questions de ce genre, et des r^'ponses gravement superflues qu’on y 
fait. 

Mais d’autre part, ix la pointo extreme de la conscience kumaine, 
cela se termine dans les drames de Bjbrnson, d’Hauptmann ep surtout 
dans les drames d’ Ibsen. Ici, nous arrivons au bout des ressources de 
la dramaturgic nouvelle. En effet, plus on descend dans la con- 
science de riiomme, moins on y trouve de conflits. On ne pent 
descendre tris avant dans une conscience qu’ix condition que cette 
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6onsc|ence soit tres dclairce, car il est indifferent de faire dix pas 
on mille pas an fond d’une ame plongee dans les tenebres, on n’y 
trouvera rien d’imprevn, rien de nouveau, les tenebres etant jwirtout 
semblables a ellos-m^ines. Or, nne conscience tros eclairce a des 
p.assions et des dcsirs infiniiucnt inoins exigeanta, infininient plus 
pacifiqnes, infiniiiicnt plus patients, inliniincnt plus salutaires, 
infiniinent plus abstraits ct plus giuicraux qu’unc conscience 
ordinaire. De la, bien moins de luttes, ct, en tout cas, des 
luttcs bien moins ardentes entre (ios passions agrandies ct 
assagies par le fait nicme qu'elles sont plus hautes et plus vastes; 
car si rien n’est ])lus sauvage, plus bruyant et ydus d(^vastateur 
qu’un petit ruisscau cncaissc, rien n’est plus trampiille, plus 
silencieux, plus bienfaisant qu’un flouve qui s’elai'git. 

Et d’un autre cdte, cette cxuiHcieiice eclairce s’inclinera devant 
infiniment moins de lois, admettra infininient moins do devoirs 
nuisibles ou douteux. 11 n’osi, pour aiusi dire, pas de mensonge, 
pis d’crreur, pas de prf‘jug(5, pas de convention, pas do demi-veritii 
qui ne puisse prendre, et qui ne prenne reellemcnt lorsipio 
Toccasion s’eu jirescnte, la forme d’uu devoir dans uric conscience 
incomplete. C’est ainsi que rhonneur an sens cbevaleresquo 
et conjugal du mot (j’entends yiar ceci I’bonneur du mari, 
qu’on fait depcndre do la faute de la femme), la vengeance, une 
sorte do pudeur et de cbastcte maladives, I’orgueil, la vanitc, la 
pidte envers les dieux, mille autres illusions, ont etf et sont encore 
la source intarissable d’une foule de devoirs absolument sacrt'*s, 
absolument inebranlablos pour un grand nomlire do consciences 
infdrieures. Et ces soi-disa.nt devoirs sont les pivots de presque 
tons les. dramcs do I’cpoquo vomantique et de In plupart de ceux 
d’aujourd’hui, Mais dans une conscience rju’une saino et vivanto 
lumicre a suffisamment penctrce, il dcvimittrcs difficile d’acclimater 
un de ces sombres devoirs impitoyables et aveugles qui poussent 
fatalemcnt I’homme vers le malheur ou vers la mort. 11 ne s’y 
trouve plus d’honneur, il ne s’y trouve plus do vengeance, il ne s’y 
trouve plus do conventions qui r^clamcnt du sang. On n’y 
rencontre plus de prejugcs qui exigent des larmes, on n'y voit plus 
de justice qui veuille le malheur. Il n’y regne plus de dieux qui 
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ordonnent des supplices, ni d’amour qui dcmaudo la mort ; et 
qiiatid le soleil eat entr6 dans la consciRiico du sage, comme il faiit 
espt^rer qu’il entrera un jour dans la conscience de tons les hoinincs, 
on n’j distingue plus qu’un seal devniir qui cst de faire le moins do 
nial et le plus de bieu possible, et d’aimer les autrcs comme on 
s’aime soi-menie; et do ce devoir-la ne naissent gu6re de dramcs. 

Aussi, voyez ce qui a lieu dans les dramcs d’lbsen. Oil y 
descend purfois tr6s avant dans les profondcurs de la conscience 
Jiumaine ; mais le dranio no demeiiro possible quo y)arce qu’oii y 
descend avec unc lumifere singulii'jre, une sortc de lumi6re rouge, 
sombre, capricieuse et, pour ainsi dire, maudite, qui n’eclaire que 
d’etranges fantdmes. Kt, en fait, presque tons les devoirs qui 
constituent le principe actif des tragedies d’Tbsen sont des devoirs 
exasperes et maladifs, des dtivoirs nou plus sitiu's cn do(;a mais an 
de,l;i de la conscience sainement eclaireo ; et les devoirs que Ton 
croit decouvrir par dcb'i cette couscderujc touchent sou vent de bicn 
])res il unc sortc do folio chagrinc et maladive. 

II cst bien entendu, jiour dire ici toute ma pensee, (pie cette 
remarcpie n’enliive rien h men admiration pour Ic grand poeto 
scandinave ; car s’il cst vrai qu’Ibsim n’a ajout(3 ciue bi(m ])cu 
d’exemples, bien pen de j)rec.ept(!S et bien ])eu deb'nients salutaires 
il la morale contemjiorainc, il est le seul qui au tlieatre ait entrevu 
et mis en nmvre une poesie nouvelle, et qui soit parvenu ii 
Timveloppcr d’une sortc do bcauPi et de grandeur farouche et 
assombrio (trop farouche et trop assoinbrie memo pour (pi’cllo 
puisse 6tre giinerale et dcjliuitive), qui ue doit rien ii la poesie, ii la 
beautii, il la grandeur des dramcs violeinmcnt enlumimis de 
rantiquit(i et do la Renaissance. 

Mais en attendant qu ’il y ait dans la conscience humaino ijIus 
de passions utiles et moins de devoirs in^-fastcs, qu’il y ait par 
const-^quent sur la sefene de ce mondo plus de bonbeur et moins de 
tragiidies, un grand devoir de ebarite et do justice, qui offusque 
tous les autres, subsistc pour le moment au fond du emur de tous 
les hoinmes de bonne volontd. Et peut-etre est-ce de la lutte de co 
devoir centre notre dgoisme, notre indificrence et notre ignorance 
que doit naltre le veritable dramc de notre siecle. Hauptmann a 
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tent(S de ren tirer dans Les Tisseranth, Bjornson dans Au delii des 
Fords, Mirbeavi dans Lcs Maurais Bergers, do Curol dans Le llcjyas 
da -Lion, mais en dopit dc ces triss lioiiorablos tontatives, il n’a pas 
fait jusqu’ici. Une fois cette etapo francliici dans la vie rdelle 
conime sur la sc6ne, il sera peut-otre pc'rmis de parlor d’un theatre 
nouveau, d’un the5,tre do paix, do bonheur ot de beuuto sans 
larmes. 






THE MODERN DRAMA 


Bv MAURrcK Maetkhlikck 

• 

When I speak of tlic; niodevn drama, it. must be well understood 
that 1 refer only to what is actually hap])eniu<T in thost? regions of 
dramatic literature which truly are new, for all that they may be, 
as yet, but sparsely inhabited. ]..ower down, in the ordinary 
theatre, it may well be that the ordinary and traditiional drama 
is in its turn undergoing, be it ever so slowly, the influence of 
the theatre of the advance-guard ; but it were useless to wait for 
the laggards when it lies in our power to (puistion those in the van. 

The first glance that we throw on the drama of the day would 
seem to reveal, as its chief characteristic, the weakening, the 
^progressive paralysis, so to speak, of exterior action ; further, a 
most ardent tendency to pmetrate ever more deeply into human 
consciousness, and attribute still greater imj)ortance to moral 
problems; and last of all we are struck by the search, so far 
still very timid, for a kind of new bcfiuty that shall be more 
spiritual, more abstrixet, tban was the old. It cannot bo denied 
that adventures on the stage of to-day have become far less 
extraordinary and far less violent. Bloodshed has grown le.ss 
frequent, passions less turlxulent ; heroism has become less 
rigid, courage less material and ferocious. People still die on 
the stage, it is true, as in reality they stiU must die ; but death 
has ceased — or will cease, let us hope, very . soon — to be the 
indispensable setting, the inevitable end, of every dramatic poem. 
It is rarely, indeed, in our own life — which, though it bo cruel 
perhaps, is cruel only in hidden and silent ways — it is rarely 
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indeed in our life that death puts an end to the more violent of 
our crises; and for all that the theatre is slower than the rest 
of the arts to follow the evolution of human consciousness, it 
will still be at lust compelled, in some measure, to take this 
into account. 

There is no doubt but what the ancient and fatal legends 
which constitute the entire basis of the classic theatre: and ’the 
Italian, Scandinavian, Spanish, or mj'thical legends, which build 
up tlie plot of works of the Shakespearian jieriod, as also of 
the period of Cicnnau and French romanticism (which last we 
must not ])a8S by without mention, tliougli its art is infinitely less 
spontaneous) — tliere is no doubt but wliat all these are no longer 
able to offer us the immediate interest they bore at a time when 
they appeared most natural, when tb-cir occurrence was daily 
]) 0 ssible ; at a time when, at any rate, the circumstances, manners, 
and sentiments they evoked were not yet extinct in the minds of 
those who witnessed their reproduction. 

Hut to us these adventures no longer correspond with a deep, 
and actual, and living reality. If a youth of our own time loves, 
and is confronted by obstackis not unlike those which, in another 
order of ideas and events, beset llomeo's love, we know perfectly 
W(ill that nothing of all that which mad(; the poetry and grandeur 
of Komeo and Juliet’s love will shed beauty upon his adventure. 
I'he entrancing atmosphere of a magnificent, passionate life no 
longer abides with us ; nor have we the brawls in the street, the 
sjinguinary or sumptuous episodes, mysterious poisons, or fastidious 
tombs. Gone, too, is that grand summer’s night — the night that 
owed all its grandeur, its charng its comprehensibleness even, to 
the shadow of an heroic, inevitable death, that already lay heavy 
upon it. Strip the story of Romeo and Juliet of all these beautiful 
ornaments, and we have only the very simple and ordinary desire 
of a noble-hearted, unfortunate youth for a young girl whose hand 
is denied him by her obdurate parents. All the poetry, the 
splendour, the personal life of this de.sire is derived from the 
brilliance, nobility, tragedy, which fitly form the environment 
wherein it flowers ; nor is there a kiss, a whisper of love, a cry of 
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anger, grief, or despair, but owes all its grandeur, tenderness, 
heroism, and grace — every image, in a word, that has helped it to 
visible form — to the objects and beings that surround it ; as, for 
instance, the bctiuty and sweetness of a kiss arc contained far less 
in the kiss itself than in the circumstance, hour, and place of its 
giving. And tlio same remarks would hold good if we chose to 
imagine a man of our time to be jealous as Othello was jealous, 
possessed of Macbeth’s ambition j as unhappy as King T^ear; or, like 
Hamlet, wavering and restless, crushed by an impossible, harassing 
duty. 

These conditions no longer exist. The adventtire of the 
modern lioineo — to consider only the external events to which it 
would give rise — would not furnish material enough for a single 
a(;t. Some will say that a modern poet who desires to put 
on the stage an analogous poem of youthfid love, is perfectly 
justified in borrowing from days gone by a setting more decorative, 
more fertile in heroic incident, than is offered by these times of 
ours. True : and yet what wovdd the result be of such an 
expedient ? Would not the feelings and passions that demand, 
for their fullest, most perhict development, the atmosphere of 
to-day — for the modern poet’s feelings and passions must, himself 
notwithstanding, be entirely and exclusively modern — would not 
those be suddenly thrust into a world where all things prevented 
their living ? They no longer have faith ; and yet they are charged 
with the fear of eternal punishment and the hope of eternal rewanL 
They have learned to cling in their sorrow to a mass of now forces, 
that at length have grown trustworthy, human, and sure; and behold 
them pLiced in a centtiry wherein prayer and the sword decide all. 
They have profited, it may be unconsciously, by all our moral 
acquirements; and they are suddenly flung far back into days when 
the slightest gesture was governed by prejudices that awaken only 
their terror or smile. In such an atmosphere what can they do — 
how hope that they truly can live there ? 

But we need not dwell any longer on the necessarily artificial 
poems that spring from the impossible marriage of past and 
present. Let us consider the drama that actually does represent 
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the reality of our time, as the Greek drama and that of the 
lienaissance represented the reality of theirs. It is in a modern 
hotise, and between men and women of to-day, that this drama 
unfolds itself. The names of the invisible protagonists — which 
are the passions and feelings — these are the same, more or less, as 
of old. We see love, hatred, aml)ition, jealousy, envy, and greed ; 
tl\o sense of justice and idea of duty ; pity, goodness, devotion, piety, 
apathy, selfisliness, vanity, pride, etc., etc., etc, Ikit although the 
names of these ideal actors have not changed, how great is the 
modification of their aspect and qualities, their extent, and habits, 
and influence; not one of their ancient weapons is left them, not 
one of the marvellous ornaments of days long gone. It is seldom 
that cries are heard now ; and bloorlshed is rare, while tears are but 
seldom seen. It is in .a small room, round a table, close to the fire- 
side, that the joys and the sorrows of men are determined. We suffer, 
or bring suffering to others, we love and we die, there, in our corner, 
wherever wo ha]>|.)en to be ; and it were by most singular chance 
that a window or door would for one instant fly open Tinder the 
pressure of extraordinary despair or rejoicing. Accidental, adventi- 
tious beauty exists no longer; nor is there poetry now in externals. — 
And what poetry is there — if we choose to probe into the heart of 
things — but borrows nearly all of its charm, nearly all of its ecstasy, 
from external elements ? And, finally, there is no longer a God to 
widen the sphere of the action, or master it ; nor is there an 
inexorable fate to form a mysterious, solemn, and tragical back- 
ground for the slightest gesture of Tiian, and enwrap it with a 
scTmbre, fecund atmosphere, capable of ennobling even his most 
contenii>tiblo weaknesses, his least excusable crimes. There does 
yet abide with us, it is true, a terrible unknown ; but it is so 
diverse and (jvasive, it becomes so arbitrary, uncertain, and con- 
testable the moment we make the slightest attempt to determine 
it, that it is dangerous indeed to evoke it, and a matter of extreme 
difficulty loyally to avail ourselv^es of it in order to heighten the 
mystery, the gestures, and actions, and words of the men we pass 
by every day. I’he endeavour has been made ; the formidable, 
problematic enigma of heredity, the grandiose but improbably 
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6uigma of inherent justice, and others besides, have each in their 
turn been seized on us a substitute for the vast enigma of the 
Providence or fatality of old. And it is curious to note how 
these youthful enigmas, born but of yesterday, already seem to 
be older, more inconsistent, more arbitrary , and more improbable 
than were those whose place's they toerk in an access, of pride. 

Where shall we look, then, for the grandeur and beauty that 
can no longer be found in visible action, or in the words that have 
lost their attractive inrages — for words are only a s|xjcies of ndrror 
which reflects the beauty of all that surrounds it, and the beauty 
of this new world in which we have being does not setmi as yet to 
have reached with its rays the.se somewhat reluctant mirrors. 
Where shall we seek this horizon and poetry, that it seems im- 
possible to find in a mystery which still exists, it is true, but 
evaporates the moment wo try to give it a name ? 

All this would appear to have been vaguely realised by the 
modern drama. Incapable of exterior development, deprived of 
exterior ornament, no longer venturing to make serious appeal to 
a special fatality or divinity, it has fallen back on itself, and 
endeavoured to discover, in the regions of moral life and in those of 
psychology, the equivalent of all that it once possiissed in the 
decorative, expansive life of former days. It has penetrated further 
into human consciousness ; but here it has encountered strange and 
unexpected difficulties. 

It is legitimate, and easy for the thinker, the moralist, 
historian, novelist, even for the lyric poet, to open up new ground 
in the consciousness of man ; but at no price whatever may the 
dramatic poet be an inactive observer or idulosopher. Do what 
we will, and whatever the marvels we may some day imagine, it 
is always ciction that will be the sovereign law, the essential 
demand, of the theatre. It would seem as though the rise of the 
curtain brought about a sudden transformation in the lofty 
intellectual thought we bring with us; as though the thinker, 
psychologist, mystic, or moralist in us makes way for the mere 
instinctive spectator, who wants to see something happen ? This 
transformation or substitution is incontestable, however strange it 
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niay seem, and is due perhaps to the influence of the crowd, to an 
inherent faculty of the human soul, that appears to possess a special 
sense, primitive and scarcely susceptible of improvement, by virtue 
of which men think, and enjoy, and feel, en masse. And there are 
no words so admirable, profound, and noble but they will soon 
weary us if they leave the situation unchanged, if they lead to 
no action, bring about no deeisiv^e conflict, or hasten no definite 
solution. 

But whence is it that action arises in the consciousness of man ? 
In its lowest form it will spring from the struggle between diverse 
conflicting passion.s. But no sooner has it risen somewhat — and a 
closer inspection will show that this is true of the lower forms 
also — than it would seem to arise only from the conflict between 
a passion and a moral law, between a desire and a duty. And 
the modern drama has flung itself with delight into aU the 
problems of contemjjorary morality, and it is fair to assert that at 
this moment it confines itself almost exclusively to the discussion 
of these different problems. 

This movement was initiated by the dramas of Alexandre 
Dumas Ills, dramas which brought the most elementary of moral 
conflicts on to the stage ; dramas, indeed, whose entire existence 
was based on problems such as the spectator, who must always be 
assumed to be an ideal moralist, would never put to himself in the 
course of his whole spiritual existence, so evident is their solution. 
Should the faithless husband or wife be forgiven ? Is it well to 
revenge infidelity by infidelity? Jfas the illegitimate child any 
rights ? Is the marriage of inclination preferable to the marriage 
for money ? Have pjirents the right to oppose a marriage which 
has love for its basis ? Is divorce permissible when a child is born 
of the union ? Is the sin of the adulterous wife greater than that 
of the adulterous husband ? etc., etc., etc. And it may here bo 
said that the entire French theatre of to-day, and a considerable 
jxirtion of the foreign theatre, which is only its echo, exist solely 
on questions of this kind and the entirely superfluous answers 
provided to them. 

But, on the other hand, the loftiest point of human conscious- 
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ness is reached by the dramas of Bjornson, of Hatiptmann, and, 
above all, by the dramas of Ibsen. Here we attain the limit of the 
resources of modern dramaturgy. For, in truth, the further we go 
into the consciousness of man, the less struggle do we find. We 
cannot j^enetrute far into any consciousness unless that consciousness 
be very enlightened ; for it matters not whether the steps we take 
in the depths of the soul that is ])lunged in darkness be one or a 
thousand, we shall find therein .naugl it that is new, that we have 
not expected; for darkness everywhere will be like iinto itself. 
Whereas a consciousness that is truly enlightened j)o.sspsse8 
passions and desires that are infinitely loss exacting, more peaceful 
and patient, more salutary, abstract, and general than are those 
that have their abode in the ordinary consciousness. And there- 
fore it follows that we shall come across far loss struggle, or that 
at least the struggle will be far less violent, between these passions 
that have been enhanced and ennobled liy the mere fiict of their 
having become loftier and vaster; for if there be nothing more 
savage, destructive, and turbulent than a dammed-up stream, there 
is nothing more tranquil, beneficent, and silent than the river 
whose banks ever widen. 

And. again, this enlightened con.sciousness will bow down before 
infinitely fewer laws, will admit infinitely fewer duties that are 
doubtful or harmful. It may be said that there is scarcely a 
falsehood or error, a prejudice, half-truth, or convention tliat is 
not capable of assuming — that does not really assume, when the 
occasion presents itself — the form of a duty in an incomidetc 
consciousness. Of such is honour in the chivalrous, conjugal sense 
of the word (1 refer to the honour of the husband, which is 
supposed to depend on the wife’s fidelity) ; of such are revenge, and 
a kind of morbid prudishness and chastity ; of such are pride, vanity, 
piety to the gods, and a thousand other illusions, all of which have 
been, and are still, the unquenchable source of a multitude of 
duties which are looked upon as absolutely sacred and inviolable 
by a vast number of inferior consciousnesses. And these so-called 
duties are the pivots of almost all the dramas of the Romantic period, 
as of most of those of to-day. But none of these sombre, blind, and 
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pitiless duties, which so fatally impel mankind to death and 
disaster, will readily take root in the consciousness that a healthy, 
living light has adequately penetrated; in such there will be no room 
for honour or vengeance, or conventions that clamour for blood. 
Prejudices that call for tears will no longer be found there, or the 
justice that demands unhappiness. The gods who insist on 
sacrifice, the love that asks for death, all these will have been 
dethroned ; and wlien the siiu has entered into the consciousness 
of him who is wise, as we may hoj)e it will some day enter into the 
consciousness of all men, no duties will be discovered therein but 
one alone, which is that it behoves us to do the least possible harm 
and the utmost good, and love otliers as wo love oiu’selves; and 
from this duty no drama can spring. 

And now let us see wliat takes place in Ibsen’s dramas. Here 
we descend at times very tar into the depths of human conscious- 
ness, but the drama remains |x>ssiblo only because in our descent 
there goes with us a singular light, red, as it were, and sombre, 
capricious, — unlialloweil, wo almost might call it, — a light that 
illumines only strange phantoms. And in truth nearly all the 
duties which form the active principles of Ibsen’s tragedies are em- 
bittered and morbid ; they are duties whose home is without, and 
no longer within, the healthy, enlightened consciousness; and 
duties we believe to have discovered outside this zone are often 
most closely akin to a sort of morbid and gloomy madness. 

It must not be iuiagined, however, — as it would indeed be far 
from my thoughts — that these remarks of mine in any way detract 
from my admiration for the great Scandinavian poet. And, indeed, 
if it ho true that Ibsen has offered but few helpful examples, 
elements, precepts, to tlie morality of our time, he is still the only 
dramatist who has seen a new poetry and set it forth on the 
stage, and succet^ded in enwrai»ping it with a kind of sombre, 
ferocious beauty and grandeur (too ferocious and sombre even for 
it to be general or definite) ; as he is the only one who has 
borrowed nothing fnuu the poetry, beauty, and grandeur of the 
violently illumined dramas of antiquity and the Renaissance. 

But until such time as the human conscioirsness shall contain 
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more useful passions and fewer nefarious duties, and the theatre of 
the world shall consequently present to us more happiness and 
fewer tragedies, we must still recognise the existemee, at this very 
moment, deep down in the hearts of all men of loyal intention, of 
a great duty of charity and justice which \indermines all the 
others. And it is perhaps from the struggle of this duty against 
our egoism, indifference, and ignorance that the veritable drama 
of our century shall spring into being. Hauptmann has made 
the attempt in Die Wchcr, Bjbrnson in An <h:la dcs Forces, 
Mirbeau in Les Memvais Feryers, de Curel in Le Fejxis dn TAon, 
but all these very honourable endeavours notwithstanding, the 
achievement has been not yet. Once this gap has been bridged, 
on the stage as in actual life, it will be pennissiblo i)erhaps to 
speak of a new the.atre — a theatre of peace and happiness, and of 
beauty without tears. 

Translated hy Alfrkd Sutro. 




CHARLES THE BOLD 


By EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


[Edward Augitatiis Freeman, a leading English historical scholar, was born 
In Staffordshire, August 2, 182i^ ; became a PVllow of Trinity College, Oxford. His 
first preoccupation was with iiiedimval architecture, which led him to ecclesias- 
tical and political antiquarian studies ; he very early formed the design of writing 
the history of the genesis, acliievement, and effects of the Norman Conquest; his 
detestation alike of the 'Curks and of the Austrian Empire wliich protected Europe 
from the Turks — as both built up on the ruins of tin*, freedom of the East Eu- 
ropean states — was the basis of a vast quantity of essay and review writing on 
mediaeval Europe ; and there was hardly any historical subject wJiich was not 
touched upon by his tireless industry, and his enormous and minute scholarshix). 
His first work was a “ History of Architecture ” (1840) ; his next a series of 
lectures on the “ History and Conquests of the Saracens” (1850); the chief of 
his many other works are the unfinished “ History of Federal Government” 
(1863); his masterpiece, the “History of the Norman Conquest” (1807-1870; 
supplementary volume on the reign of William Rufus, in 1882) ; several works 
on early English history, the English constitution, etc.; “ Historical Geography 
of Europe,” “General Sketch of European History,” and several others in this 
line ; “Comparative Folitics” ; the “ Continuity of History” ; four volumes of 
“Historical Essays”; “Methods of Historical Study”; lectures at Oxford, 
where he was regius professor of modern history, and four volumes of a “ His- 
tory of Sicily” intended to fill fourteen (1891-1894). He died at Alicante, 
Spain, March 10, 1892.] 

The position of Charles was a very peculiar one ; it requires 
a successful shaking off of modern notions fully to take in 
what it was. He lield the rank of one of the first princes in 
Europe without being a king, and without possessing an inch 
of ground for which he did not owe service to some superior 
lord. And more than this, he did not owe service to one lord 
only. The phrase of Great Powers” had not been invented 
in the fifteenth century ; but there can be no doubt that if it 
had been, the Duke of Burgundy would have ranked among 
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ilic foremost of them. Jle was, in actual strength, the equal 
of his royal neighbor to the west, and far more than the'equal 
of his Imperial neighbor to the east. Yet for every inc.h of 
Ills territories he owed a vassal’s duty to one or other of them. 
I’laeod on the borders of Franco and the Empire, some of his 
territories were held of the Empire and some of the French 
crown. Charles, Duke of Burgundy, (Jouiit of Flandei's and 
Artois, was a vassal of France; but Charles, Duke of Brabant, 
(k)unt of Burgundy, Holland, and a dozen other duchies and 
counties, held his dominions as a vassal of Cicsar. Ilis do- 
minions were large in 2 )ositivo extent, and they wore valu- 
able out of all j)roportiou to their extent. No otlier prince in 
Furope was the direct sovereign of so many i‘i(;li and flourish- 
ing cities, roidcred still mont rich and flourishing through the 
lojig, aiid, in tlio main, jx'aceful administration of his father. 
The cities of the Netherlands were incomparably greater and 
more prosperous than those of Franco or England ; and, though 
they enjoyed large municipal privileges, they were not, like 
tliose of Germany, independent commonwealths, acknowledg- 
ing only an external superior in their nominal lord. Other 
parts of his dominions, the duchy of Burgundy especially, were 
as rich in men as Flanders was rich in money. 

So far the Duke of Burgundy liad some great advantages 
over eveiy other j)rince of his time. But, on the other hand, 
his dominions were further removed than those of any prince 
in Europe from forming a c-ompact whole, lie was not king 
of one kingdom, but duke, count, and lord of innumerable 
duchies, counties, ami lordships, ac<juired by different means, 
held by different titles and of dift’ei’ent ovei'lord.s, speaking 
different languages, subject to different laws, transmitted ac- 
cording to different rules of succession, and each subject to 
possiVile escheat to its own lord. 'rbeso various territories, 
moreover, had as little geographical as they had political con- 
nection. Tliey lay in two large masses, the two Burjgundies 
forming one and the Low Countri{?H forming the other, so that 
their common master could not go from one of his capitals 
to another without ])as8ing through a foreign territory. 

And even within these two great masses, there were por- 
tions of territory intersecting the ducal dominions which there 
was no hope of annexing by fair means. The dominions of a 
neighboring duke or count might be accpiired by marriage, by 
purchase, by exchange, by various means short of open rob- 
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bery. But the dominions of tlie free cities and of the ecclesi- 
astical princes were in their own nature exempt from any such 
processes. If the Duke of liurtruudy heinime also Duke of 
Brabant, the inhabitants simply passed from one line of princes 
to another ; no change was involved in their laws or in their 
form of government. But as Mr. Kirk Avell points out, the 
bishopric of Liittich could never pass by marriage, inherit anc(\ 
forfeiture, or purchase. Just as little could the free Imperial 
city of Besaiu^ou. 'I'lie duke whos(! dominions hemmed them 
in could win them only by slieer nndisguise<l eompiest, a con- 
quest too Avhhih must necessarily change the whole framework 
of their government. The rights of princely government wen; 
in no way alfeeted by the transfer, ev(;n the viohmt transfer, 
of a duchy from one duke to another ; but the rights of 
the Church in one case, and the rights of civic freedom in the 
other, would have been utterly trampled nndei’foot by the annex- 
ation of a bishopric; or a free city. 

Charles too, lord of so many lordships, was also closely con- 
nected with many royal houses. In France he was not only the 
first feudatory of the kingdom, the Dean of the Pet'rs of France : 
he was also a prince of the blood royal, with no great number 
of lives between him and the crown. On his mother’s side ho 
claimed descent fi'om the royal houses of England and Portiigal : 
he closely identified himself with England; ho spoke our lan- 
guage ; he played an active part in our politics ; he seems to 
have cherished a hope, one perhaps not wholly unreasonable, 
that, among the revolutions and disputed successions of our 
country, the extinction of both the contending houses might at 
last place the island crown upon his own brow. Looking to his 
eastern frontier, to tlie states whicli he h(;ld of the Ernijire, he 
was beyond all comparison the most powerful of the Impeiaal 
feudatories. The next election might place him upon the throne 
of the Caisars, where he would be able to reign after a very 
different sort from the feeble Austrian whom he aspired to suc- 
ceed or to displace. Or, failing of any existing crown, he might 
dream of having a crown called out of oblivion for his special 
benefit. Burgundy might again give its name to a kingdom, 
and his scattered duchies and loi’dships might be firmly welded 
together under a royal scepter. Perhaps no man ever had so 
many dreams, dreams which in any one else would have been 
extravagant, naturally suggested to him by the position in which 
he found himself by inheritance. 

VOI-, XI, — 3 
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And now what sort of man was he who inherited so much, 
and whose inheritance prompted him to strive after so much 
more ? We wish to speak of liim as he was in his better days ; 
towards the end of his life tlie effe(5t of unexpected misfortunes 
darkened all his faults, even if it did not actually touch his 
reason. . . . 

Charles was perhaps unlucky in the age in which he lived ; 
he was certainly unlucky in the predecessor whom he succeeded 
and in the rival against whom he had t<j struggle. It may be, 
as Mr. Kirk saj^s, that lie was better fitted for an earlier age 
than that in which he lived ; it is certain that he was quite 
unfit either to succeed Philip the Good or to contend against 
Lewis the Eleventh. One can have no hesitation in saying 
that Charles was morally a better man than his father. He 
ha<l greater private virtues, and he was certainly not stained 
with greater public crimes. Yet Philip passed Avith unusual 
prosperity and reputation through a reign of unusual length, 
while the career of Charles was short and stormy, and he left an 
evil memory behind him. Philip, profligate as a man and un- 
prineipled as a ruler, was still the Good Duke, who lived beloved 
and died regretted by his subjects. Cl larles, chaste and temperate 
in his private life, and with a nearer approach to justice and good 
faith in his public dealings than most princes of his time, was 
hated even by his own soldiers, and died unlamented by any one. 

As in many other men, the virtues and the vices of Charles 
were closely linked together. He knew no mercy either for 
himself or for anybody else. Austere in his personal morals 
and a strict avenger of vice in others, he ])robably made himself 
enemies by his very virtues, where a little genial profligacy 
might have made him friends. His homo government was 
strictly just ; his ear Avas open to the meanest petitioner, and 
he was ready to send the noblest offender to the scaffold. But 
such stern justice Avas not the Avay to make himself popular in 
those days. A justice Avhich Icuoaa's not hoAV to yield or' to for- 
give is hardly suited for fallible man in any age, and in that 
age Charles sometimes drew blame upon himself by acts Avhich 
Ave should noAV look on as crowning hinr Avith honor. His in- 
exorable justice refused to listen to any entreaties for the life 
of a gallant young noble Avho had murdered a man of loAver de- 
gree. In this we look on him as simply discharging the first 
duty of a sovereign ; in his own age the execution seemed to 
men of all ranks to be an act of remorseless cruelty. In short, 
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Charle.s, as a civil ruler, practiced none of the arts by which 
much worse rulers have often made themselves beloved. He 
was chary of gifts, of praise, of common courtesy. No wonder 
then that so many of his servants forsook him for a prince who 
at least knew how to appi’eciate and to reward tlieir services. 

And what Charles was as a ruler he was even more conspic- 
uously as a captain. In warfare his discipline was terrible ; he 
impbsed indeed no hardship on the lowest scmtinel which he 
did not equally impose upoii himself ; but the commander avIio 
had no kind word for any one, and a heavy punishment for 
the slightest offense, did not go the way to win the love of his 
soldiers. His cruelty towards Dinant and Liittieh did not 
greatly exceed — in some respects it did not equal — the ordi- 
nary cruelty of the age ; but the cold and quasi judicial severity 
with which he planned the work of destruction is almost more 
repulsive than the familiar horrors of the storm and the sack. 

It was his utter Avant of syinj)athy with mankind which 
made Charles the Hold hated, while really Avorse men have 
been beloved. Tim ambition of Philip the Good Avas more un- 
principled than that of his son, but it Avas more moderate, and 
kept more carefully Avithin the bounds of possibility. The 
means by which he gained large portions of liis dominions, 
Holland and Heunegau especially, Avore perhaps moi'e blame- 
worthy than anything in the career of Charles, and in particu- 
lar acts of cruelty and in violent outbursts of wrath there 
was little to choose betAveen father and son. But Philip’s am- 
bition was satisfied Avith now and then sci/,ijig a province or 
two which came conveniently Avithin his gra.sp ; he did not 
keep the world constantly in commotion ; lie had no longing 
after royal or Imperial croAvn.s, and indeed refusetl them Avhen 
they came in his way; his rule was on the Avhole peacefid and 
beneficent, and his very annexations, Avhen they were once 
made, secured large districts from the horrors of border war- 
fare. But Charles Avas always planning something, and the 
world was always Avondering Avhat lie might be planning. He 
attacked and annexed so Avidcly that it Avas no Avonder if even 
those whom he had no mind to attack deemed it necessary 
to stand ready for him. 

His loftiest flights of ambition Avere far from being so wild 
and reckless as they are commonly represented ; his dream of a 
new Burgundian kingdom was far from irrational ; still less 
was there anything monstrous cither in a great French prince 
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aspiring to a paramount influence in France, or in a great 
German prince aspiring to the crown of the Empire. But the 
misfortune of Charles was that he was always aspiring after 
something ; he was always grasping at something which he had 
not, instead of enjoying what lie had. Neither his own sub* 
jects nor strangers were allowed a moment's peace : wars with 
France, wars with Liittich, Gelders annexed, Elsass pui’chased, 
Neuss besieged, Lorraine conquered, Provence bargained ‘for, 
wei'C enough to keej) the wliole world in commotion. The ten 
years of Charles’ reign arc as rich in events as the foi*ty-eight 
years of his father. 

Mr. Kirk is fond of enlarging on Charles’ good faith; and 
for a prince of the fifteenth century, the praise is not wholly 
undeserved. As compared with the contemporary kings of 
England and France, the Duke of Burgundy may fairly pass 
for a man of his word. He certainly did not openly trample 
on oaths and obligations like Fldwaril the Fourth, nor did he 
carry on a systematic trade of secret intrigue like Tjcwis the 
Eleventh. Even in the affair of Feronne, to which Mr. Kirk 
frequently points as an exception to Charles’ general straight- 
forwardness, tliere seems to Iiave been no deliberate treachery 
on Charles’ part, though there cex'tainly was a breach in words 
of the safecouduct which he had given to Lewis. The King 
sought an interview of his own accord ; it was to take place in 
the then Burgundian town of Peronne. 'Phe Duke gave the 
King a safecouduct, notwithstanding anything which had hap- 
pened or might happen. While Lewis was at Peronne, Charles 
discovered, or believed that he had discovered, evidence that 
the King was plotting with the revolted peojile of Liittich. 
Charles then kept him as a prisoner till he had signed an 
unfavorable treaty, and further obliged him to accompany 
him on his campaign against Jmttich, and to witness and take 
a part in the utter overthrow of his allies. Here was undoubt- 
edly a breach of an engagement ; acco: ding to the letter of the 
bond, Charles should have taken Tjcwis safe back into his own 
dominions, and should have declared war and pursued him the 
moment he had crossed the frontier. But, setting aside the 
litei'al breach of faith, to deal with Lewis as he did, to humble 
him before all the world, to make him follow where he was most 
umvilling to go, was quite in character with the stern and osten- 
tatious justice of Charles. As a mere breach of faith, it was 
a light matter compared with the everyday career of Lewis 
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himself. But what shocked the feeling of the time was for 
a vassdl to put his suzerain lord under personal duress. To 
rebel, against such a lord and make war upon him was an 
ordinary business , but for a Duke of Burgundy to make a 
King of Franco his prisoner was a breacli of all feudal rever- 
ence, a sacrilegious invasion of the sanctity of royalty, which 
carried men’s minds back to a deed of treason more than live 
hundred years old. 

We cannot look upon this business at Peronne as being 
morally of so deep a dye as the long course of insincerity pur- 
sued by Charles with regard to the marriage of his daughter. 
It is clear that he was po.sse.ssed with a strong and not very 
intelligible dread of a son-in-law in any shape. Like many 
other princes, ho shrank from the notion of a successor ; lie 
shrank especially from a successor who would not be one of 
his own blood, but the husband of his daughter, one who most 
likely would seek in her marriage and his affinity nothing but 
stepping stones to the ducal or royal crown of Burgundy. So 
far one can enter into the feeling; but it is clear that Charles 
first carried it to a morbid extent, and then made use of it for 
a disingenuous political purpose. lie held out hopes of his 
daughter’s hand to every prince Avhom he wislual for the 
moment to attach to his interest.s, without the least serious 
intention of bestowing her upon any of them. JVIary was used 
as the bait for Charles of Cuienne, for Kicolas of Calabria, for 
Maximilian of Austria. Now thi.s, though it might serve an 
immediate end, was a base and selfish policy, which could not 
fail to leave, as in the end it did leave, both his daughter and 
his dominions without any lawful or acknowledged jiroteetor. 
The feelings alike of a father and of a soveriiign should have 
made Charles overcome his dx'ead of an acknowledged successor, 
rather than run the risk of leaving a young girl to grapple 
unprotected with the turbulent ixeople of Flanders and with 
such a neighbor as Lewis the Eleventh. It is here, Ave think, 
rather than in his formal breach of faith at Peronne, that Ave 
should look for the most marked excejxtion to that general 
character for good faith and sincerity Avhieli is claimed for 
Charles by his biographer. It is certain that ho piipied himself 
upon such a character, and that his conduct Avas on the Avhole 
not inconsistent with it. The worst deeds of his later career, 
his treatment of the princes of Lorraine and Wiarteniburg, his 
unprovoked attack on Ncuss, his cruelties after the loss of 
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Elsass, were deeds of open violence rather than of bad faith. 
Through the whole of his dealings with Austria and Switzer- 
land there runs a vein of conscious sincerity, a feeling that his 
own straightforwardness was not met with equal straightfor- 
wardness on the part of those with whom he had to deal. 

Where then Charles failed was that he had neither the 
moral nor the intellectual qualities which alone could have 
enabled him to carry out the great schemes which he was* ever 
planning. Success has often been the lot of brave, frank, and 
open-hearted princes, who have carried everything before them, 
and who have won hearts as well as cities by storm. Some- 
times again it has fallen to the lot of a cold, crafty, secret 
plotter, like Charles’ own rival and opposite. The gallant, 
genial Rene of Tjorraine won the love of subjects and allies, and 
recovered the dominions which Charles had stolen from him. 
Lewis, from his den at Plessis, established his power over all 
France ; he extended tlie bounds of Fra, nee by two great prov- 
inces, and permanently attached the stout pikes and halberts 
of Switzerland to his interest. But Charles the Bold, always 
planning schemes which needed the genius and opportunities 
of Charles the Great, was doomed to failure in the nature of 
things. A prince, just, it may be, and truthful, but harsh and 
pitiless, who never made a friend publie or private, whose very 
virtues were more repulsive than other men’s vices, who dis- 
played no single sign of deep or enlarged policy, but whose 
whole career was one simple embodiment of military force in 
its least amiable form, — such a prince was not the man to 
found an empire ; he was the very man to lose the dominions 
which he had himself inherited and conquered. 

And now we turn from the character of the man to the 
events in which he was the actor or the instrument. The 
history of Charles is a history of the highest and most varied 
interest. The tale, as a mere tale, as a narrative of personal 
adventure and a display of personal character, is one of the 
most attractive in European history. As such it has been 
chosen by Scott as the material for two of his novels, one of 
which, if nf)t absolutely one of his masterpieces, at any rate 
ranks high among his writings. It is probably from “ Quentin 
Durward ” that most English readers have drawn their ideas of 
Lewis the Eleventh and of Charles the Bold ; some may even 
have drawn their main ideas of the fights of Granson, Morat, 
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and Nancy from the hurried narrative in “ Anne of Geierstein.” 
In facti nobler subject, whether for romance or poetry or 
tragedy, can hardly be conceived than the exaltation and the 
fall of the renowned Burgundian Duke. 

But to the historian the fate of Charles and his duchy has 
an interest which is far higher and wider than this. Chrono- 
logically and geographically alike, Charles and his duchy form 
the great barrier, or the great connecting link, whichever we 
choose to call it, between the main divisions of European his- 
tory and European geography. The dukes of Burgundy of 
the house of Valois form a sort of bridge between the latter 
Middle Age and the period of the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. They connect those two periods by forming the 
kernel of the vast <iominion of that Austrian house to which 
their inheritance fell, and which, mainly by virtue of that 
inheritance, fills such a space in the history of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. But the dominions of the Bur- 
gundian dukes hold a still higher historical position. They 
may be said to bind together the whole of European history 
for the last thousand years. From the ninth century to the 
nineteenth, the politics of Europe have largely gathered round 
the rivalry betAveen the Eastern and the Western kingdoms — 
in modern language, between Germany and France. From the 
ninth century to the nineteenth, a succession of efforts have 
been made to establish, in one shape or another, a middle 
state between the two. Over and over again during that long 
period have men striven to make the whole or some i)ortion 
of the frontier lands stretching from the mouth of the Rhine 
to the mouth of the Rhone into an independent barrier state. 
The first expression of the idea is to be seen in the king<lom 
of Lothar, the grandson of Charles the Great, a kingdom of 
which Provence and the Netherlands were alike j^ortions. The 
neutralizations, or attempted neutralizations, of Switzerland, 
Savoy, Belgium, and Liizelburg, have been the feebler con- 
tributions of the nineteenth century to the same work. Mean- 
while various kingdoms and duchies of Burgundy and Lorraine 
have risen and fallen, .all of them, knowingly or unknowingly, 
aiming at the same European object. That object was never 
more distinctly aimed at, and it never seemed nearer to its 
accomplishment, than when Charles the Bold actually reigned 
from the Zuyder Zee to the lake of Neufchatel, and was nf)t 
without hopes of extending his frontier to the gulf of Lyons. 
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To understand his position, to understand the position of 
the lands over which he ruled, it is not needful to gp back 
to any of the uses of the Burgundian name earlier than the 
division of the Empire in 888. The old Lotharingia of forty 
years earlier, the narrow strip reaching from the German Ocean 
to the Mediterranean, had then cejised to exist as a separate 
state. Its northern portion had become the later Lotharingia*, 
that border land between the Eastern and Western kingdoms, 
which for a hundred years formed an endless stibject of dis- 
pute between them. Its southern portion had become what 
our Old-English Chroniclers emphatically call the “middel- 
rice ” — the Middle kingdom, the state placed between France, 
Germany, and Italy. This is that Burgundy, sometimes form- 
ing one kingdom, sometimes two, which was at last annexed 
to the Empire, and of which Ax'les was the capital, where those 
Emperors who chose to go through a somewhat empty cere- 
mony took the crown of their Burgundian king<lom. This 
kingdotu took in the Clounty I’alutine of Burgundy, better 
known as Fi-anche Comte, which, till the days of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, remained a fief of the Empire. It did not take 
in the duchy of Burgundy, the duchy of Avhich Dijon was 
the capital, which was always a (ief of the crown of France. 
Now there can Ik? no doubt that Charles, Duke of the French 
Duchy, Count of tlie Imjierial Palatinate, Duke, by inheritance, 
of the Lower Loin-aine (oi‘ Bralxanl), Duke, by conquest, of the 
Upper Lorraine, had always before his eyes the memory of 
these earlier Burgundian ami Lothuringian kingdoms. Hold- 
ing, as he did, parts of old Lothai'ingia and jxarts of old 
Burgundy, there can be no floubt that he aimed at the re- 
establishment of a great JNliddle kingdom, which should take 
in all that had ever been Burgundian or Jjotharingian ground. 
H(5 aimed in short, as others have aimed before and since, at 
the formation of a state which should hold a central position 
between France, Germany, ami Italy — a state which should 
discharge, with infinitely greater strength, all the duties which 
our own age has endeavored to throw on Switzerland, Belginn), 
and Savoy. . . . 

This twofold position of Charles, as at once a French and a 
German prince, forms the key to his history. When he had 
turned away his thoughts from his schemes of preeminence 
within the French kingdom, the creation of such a middle state 
as we have spoken of was a natural form for his ambition to> 
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take. His schemes of this kind form the great subject of the 
second* of the two great divisions of his history. The second 
division then is undoubtedly the more important, but the for- 
mer is by far the better known. It lias tlic great advantage of 
being recorded by one of the few inediicval writers — if Tliilip 
of Comines is to count as a mediieval Avriter — who are faniiliar 
to many who are not specially given to mediieval studies. It is 
a plain straightforward tale, about Avliiiih there is little difficulty 
or controversy, and it is so constantly connected with the his- 
tory of our own countiy as to have special attractions Ibc* 
English student. The German career of Charles holds a very 
different position. (.))}o or two facts in it, at least the names 
of one or two great battles, are familiar to the Avhole world. 
Every one can point the moral how the rash and j)roud Duke 
Avas overthroAvn by the despised Swit/er at Granson, at Moral, 
and at Nancy. Hut the I’lail (diaractei’ and causes of the Avar 
are, for the most part, comiiletely iinkiiown or utterly mis- 
represented. 

Each of the tAvo positions Avhich were held by Charles 
assumes special imiiortancie in one of the two great ilivisions 
of his career. He succeeded to l!ie ilucal crown in 1407 ; but 
his practical reign may be dated from a point at least two years 
earlier, Avhen the old age and sickness of Hliilip threAV tlie chief 
management of affairs into bis liands. What aao have called 
his French career lasts from this ])oint till 1472. In these 
years, both before and aftiu' the death of his father, he appeal's 
mainly as a French prince. Ilis main policy is to maintain and 
increase that predominance in Fremdi jiolitics Avhicli had binm 
gained by his father. During this period, Avith tlie single excep- 
tion of his wars Avith Liittich, his (ield of action lies almost 
wholly within the kingdom of France; and Liittich, though it 
lay within the Emjiire, had at this time a closer practical con- 
nection with France than Avith (Termany. diaries’ chief French 
dominions Avere the duchy of Hurgundy and the counties of 
Artois and Flanders, the last being strictly a Fi'cncii lief, 
though circumstances have ahvays tended to unite that prov- 
ince, together with some of its neighbors, into a system of 
their own, distinct alike from France and from Germany. 
There was also that fluctuating territory in Picardy, the toAvns 
on the Somme, so often jiledged, recovered, ceded, and con- 
quered within the space of so fcAV years. These j^ossessions 
made Charles the most poAverful of French princes, to say noth- 
ing of the fiefs beyond the kingdom which helped to make him 
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well-nigh the most powerful of European princes. As a French 
prince, he joined with other French princes to put limits 'on the 
power of the crown, and to divide the kingdom into great 
feudal holdings, as nearly independent as might be of the com- 
mon overlord. As a French prince, he played his part in the 
War of the Public Weal, and insisted, as a main object of his 
policy, on the establishment of the King’s brother as an all but 
independent Duke of Normandy. The object of Lewis was to 
make France a compact monarch}'^ ; the object of Charles and 
his fellows was to keep France as nearly as might be in the 
same state as Germany. But, when the other French princes 
had been gradually conquered, won over, or got rid of in some 
way or other, by the crafty policy of I^ewis, Charles remained 
no longer the chief of a coalition of French princes, but the 
personal rival, the deadly enemy, of the French King. 

In the second part of his life his objects Avei’e wholly differ- 
ent. His looks were now turned eastward and southward, or, 
if they were turned westward, it was with quite different aims 
from those with which he went forth to light at Montlh^ry. 
His object now was, not to gain a j)aramount influence within 
the kingdom of France, not to weaken the Fx-ench monarchy, 
in the character of one of its vassals, but to throw it into the 
shade, to dismembci’, perhaps to (ionquer it, in the character of 
a foreign sovereign. For this end probably, more than for any 
other, Charles sought tt) be King of the Uomans, King of ’Bur- 
gundy, King of England. For this end he strove to gather 
together province after province, so as to form his scattered 
territories into a kingdom greater than that of France, a king- 
ilom external and antagonistic to France. As he had found 
that the French monarchy wsis too strong for him in his char- 
acter of a French vassal, he would no longer be a Frenchman 
at all. To curb and weaken the now hostile and foreign realm, 
be would form a state which should altogether hem it in from 
the North Sea to the Mediterranean. That is to say, he would 
call again into being that Middle kingdom, call it Burgundy or 
Lorraine as we will, which he had a better chance of calling 
dnto being than any man befoi*e or since. 

And undoubtedly it would have been for the permanent 
■interest of Europe if he had succeeded in his attempt. It 
would be one of the greatest of political blessings if a Duke or 
(King of Burgundy or Lorraine could suddenly appear now 
T1864]. A strong independent power standing in the gap 
between France and Germany would release the world from 
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many difficulties, and would insure the world against many, 
dangers. It would in fact accomplish, in a much more thor- 
oughgoing way, the objects which modern statesmen have tried 
to accomplish by guaranteeing the neutrality of the smaller 
states on the same border. How vain such guaranties are the: 
experience of the last few years has taught us. Hut the king- 
dom which Charles dreamed of, had it been held together long, 
enough to acquire any consistency, would have needed no guar- 
anty, but would have stood by its own strength. Such a state 
would indeed have had two great points of weakness, its enor- 
mous extent of frontier and the heterogeneous character of its 
population. But German and Italian neighbors would hardly 
have been moi'e dangerous to Burgundy than they have been 
to Fx’ance, and such a Burgundy would have been far better 
able to resist the aggressions of France than Germany and 
Italy have been. The population would certainly have been 
made up of very discordant elements, but they would have 
been less discordant than the elements to be foxind in the mod- 
ern “ enxpire ” of Austria, and they would have had a common 
intere'st in a way in which the subjects of Austria have not. 
Perhaps indeed a common government and a common interest 
might in course of time have fused them together as closely as 
the equally discordant elements in modern Switzerland have 
been fused together. 

Anyhow the great dream of Charles, the formation of a 
barrier power between F ranee and Gennany, is one which, if it 
only could be carried out, woidd be most desirable for Europe 
to have carried out. Statesineii of a much later age tliaii 
(-'harles the Bold have dreamed of the kingdom of Burgundy as 
the needful counterpoise to the power of France. But though 
the creation of such a state would be highly desirable now, it 
does not follow that it was desirable then, still less does it fol- 
low that any prince or people of those days could he exjxected 
to see that it was desirable. With the map of Europe now be- 
fore us, it seems madness in Switzerland, or in any other small 
and independent state, to league itself with France and Austria 
to destroy a Duke of Burgundy. That is to say, it is very 
easy to be a Prometheus after the fact. But neither princes 
nor commonwealths can bo expected to look on so many cen- 
turies before them. Austria was in those days the least threat- 
ening of all jxowers. Its sovereigns were small German dukes, 
who had much ado to keep their own small dominions together. 
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In fact, the Duke of Austria with whom we have to do wiis only 
a titular Duke of Austria ; his capital was not Vienna, but 
Innsbruck ; liis dominions consisted of the county of Tyrol and 
the Swabian and Alsatian lordships of his house. And it would 
have been only by a miraculous foresight of which history gives 
few examples that a citizen of Switzerland or of any other 
country could have percieived that France was a power more 
really dangerous to the liberties of Europe than Burgundy was.. 
Lewis seemed to have quite enough to do to maintain his power 
in his own kingdom, while Charles seemed to ride through the 
whole world, going forth conquering and to conquer. In this 
case, as in all others, we must try to throw oui'selvos into the 
position of the times, and not to judge of everything according 
to the notions of our own age. 




QUENTIN DURWARD’S INITIATION. 

By Sir WxVLTEU SCOTT. 

fSiR Walter Scott : The great Scotch novelist and poet ; born August 15, 
.a771, in K(-inbuvgli, where he attended the university, lie practiced as an advo- 
cate Jor a while, then withdrew from tlie bar and devoted his attention largely 
to literature. “The Lay of the Last Minstrel” (1805) brought him into promi- 
nence as an author ; and in IHlt he published anonymously “ Waverley,” the 
first of the “ Waveiiey Novels.” ife became a partner in Constable’s publish- 
ing house and the Ballantynes’ printing lioii.se, in order to realiiie all sides of 
the profit from his works ; but bad management, and his immense overdrafts on 
their resources to build up a great feudal estate at Abbolsfonl, left them so weak 
that the panic of 18*25 ruined both. He wore out his life in the elYort to pay up 
in full th(3 liabililies of £120,000, and the royalties on his books achieved this 
after his death. His other great poems are “ Marmion ” and “ The Lady of the 
Lake,” and lesser ones in merit are "‘llokeby,” ‘*The Lord of the Isles,” 
” Harold the Dauntless,” “The Bridal of Triermaiii,” and “The Vision of Don 
Koderiek.” Among the “ Waverleys” may be cited “Guy Mannering,” “The 
Antiquary,” “The Heart of Midlothian,” “Did Mortality,” “JlobKoy,” “The 
Bride of Lanuiiermoor,” “ Ivanhoe,” “Kenilworth,” “The Abbot,” “Quentin 
l^urward,” “The Pirate,” and “ The Talisman. ”J 

The cavalier who awaited Quentin Durward’s descent into 
the ai)artment whore he had breakfasted, was one of those of 
whom r^ouis XI. had long since said that they held in their 
hands the fortunes of France, as to tliem were intrusted the 
direct custody and protection of the royal pei'son. 

Charles the Sixth had instituted this celebrated body, the 
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Archers, as they were called, of the Scottish Bodyguard, with 
better •reason than can generally be alleged for establishing 
round the throne a guard of foreign and mercenary troops. The 
divisions which tore from his side more than half of France, 
together with the wavering and uncertain faith of the nobility 
who yet acknoAvledged his cause, rendered it impolitic and 
unsafe to commit his personal safety to their keeping. The 
Scottish nation was the hereditary enemy of the English, and 
the ancient, and, as it seemed, the natural allies of France. 
They were poor, courageous^ faithful — their ranks were sure 
to be supplied from the superabundant population of their own 
country, than which none in hlurope sent forth more or bolder 
adventurem. Their high claims of descent, too, gave them a 
good title to approach the perscju of a monarch more closely 
than other troops, while the comparative smallness of tlieir 
numbers prevented the possibility of their mutinying, and be- 
coming mastei's where they ought to be servants. 

On the other hand, the French monarchs made it their policy 
to conciliate the affections of this select band of foreigners, by 
allowing them honortiry privileges and ample pay, which last 
most of them disposed of with military profusion i)i supporting 
their supposed rank. Each of them ranked as a gentleman in 
place and honor; and their near approach to the King’s person 
gave them dignity in their own eyes, as well as importance in 
those of the nation of France. They were sumptuously armed, 
equipped, and mounted; and each was entitled to allowance for 
a squire, a valet, a page, and two yeomen, one of whom was 
termed coutelier, from the large knife which he wore to dispatch 
those whom in the mel4e liis mfistor had thrown to the gi-ound. 
With these follower, and a corresponding ecpiipage, an Archer 
of the Scottish Guard Avas a j)cr.son of quality and impoi tance ; 
and vacancies being generally filled up by those wlu) had been 
trained in tlie service as })ages or valets, the cadets of the 
best Scottish families Avere often sent to serve under some friend 
and relation in those capacities, until a cliance of preferment 
should occur. 

The cmitelier and his companion, not being noble or capable 
of this promotion, were recruited from ])ersons of inferior qual- 
ity; but as their pay and appointments Avere exeellenl, tlieir 
masters Avere easily able to select from among tlieir Avandering 
countrymen the strongest and most courageous to Avait upon 
them in these capacities. 
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Ludovic Lesly, or, as we shall more frequently call him, Le 
Balafrd, by which name he was generally known in France, 
was iqAvards of six feet high, robust, strongly compacted in 
person, and hard-favored in countenance, Avhich latter attribute 
was much increased by a large and ghastly soar, which, begin- 
ning on his forehead, and narrowly missing his right eye, had 
laid bare his cheek bone, and descended from thence almost to 
the tip of his ear, exhibiting a deep seam, which was sometimes 
scarlet, sometimes purple, sometimes blue, and sometimes ap- 
proaching to black, but always hideous, because at variance 
with the complexion of the face in whatever state it chanced 
to be, whether agitated or still, flushed with unusual passion, 
or in its ordinary state of weather-l)eaten and sunburnt swarthi- 
ness. 

Ilis dress and arms were splendid. He wore his national 
bonnet, crested with a tuft of feathers, and with a Virgin Mary 
of massive silver for a brooch. These brooches had been pre- 
sented to the Scottish Guard, in consequence of the King, in 
one of his fits of superstitious piety, having devoted the swords 
of his guard to the service of the Holy Virgin, and, as some 
say, carried the matter so far as to draw out a commission to 
Our Lady as their Captain General. The Archer’s gorget, arm- 
pieces, and gauntlets were of the finest steel, curiously inlaid 
with silver, and his hauberk, or shirt of mail, Avas as clear and 
bright as the frostwork of a winter morning upon fern or brier. 
He wore a loose surcoat or cassock, of rich blue velvet, open at 
the sides like that of a herald, with a large white Saint Andrew’s 
cross of embroidered silver bisecting it both before and behind 
— his knees and legs Avere protected by hose of mail and shoes 
of steel — a In’oad strong poniard (called the “Mercy of God”) 
hung b}’’ his right side — the baldric for his two-handed sword, 
richly embroidered, hung upon his left slioulder; but, for con- 
venience, lie at present carried in his hand that unAvieldy 
weapon, which the rules of his service forbade him to lay 
aside. 

Quentin Durward, though, like the Scottish youth of the 
period, he had been early taught to look upon arms and war, 
thought he had never seen a more martial-looking, or more 
completely equipped and accomplished man at arms, than now 
saluted him in the person of his mother’s brother, called Ludovic. 
Avith the Scar, or Le Balafr4; yet he could not but shrink a 
little from the grim expression of his countenance, while with 
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its rough mu.staclies he brushed first the one and then the other 
cheek of his kinsman, welcomed his nephew to France, and, in 
the same breath, asked what news from Scotland. 

“Little good tidings, dear uncle,” replied young Durward; 
*‘hut I am glad that you know me so readil}’.” 

“I would have known thee, hoy, in the landau of llordeaux, 
had I met thee marching there like a crane on a pair of stilts. 
Hut sit thee down — sit thee down — if there is sorrow to hear 
of, we will have wijie to make us hear it. — IIo! old Pinch- 
Measure, our good host, bring us of thy best, and that in an 
instant.” 

The well-known sound of the Scottish-French was as famil- 
iar in the taverns near Plcssis as that of the Swiss-French 
in the modern guinjpiedes of Paris; ainl promptly — ay, with 
the promptitude of fear and precipitation, was it heard and 
obeyed. A fiagon of champagne stood hefoi-e them, of which 
the elder took a draught, while the nephew helped himself only 
to a moderate si}), to acknowledge his uncle’s courtesy, saying, 
in excuse, that he had already drunk wine that morning. 

“That had been a rare good apology in the mouth of thy 
sister, fair nephew,” said Le Halafrd; “you must fear the wine 
pot less, if you would wear beard on your face, and write 
yourself soldier. But, come — come — unbuckle your Scottish 
mail bag — give us the news of Glen-houlakin — how doth my 
sister?” 

“Dead, fair uncle,” answered Quentin, sorrowfully. 

“Dead!” echoed his uncle, with a tone rather marked by 
■wonder than sympathy — “ why, she was five years younger than 
I, and I was never better in my life. Dead! the thing is 
impossible. I have never had so much as a headache, unless 
after reveling out my two or three days’ furlough Avith the 
brethren of the joyous science — and my poor sister is dead! — 
And your father, fair nephew, hath he married again ? ” 

And, ere the youth could reply, he read the answer in his 
surprise at the question, and said, “ What! no ? — I would have 
sworn that Allan Durward was no man to live without a wife. 
He loved to have his house in order — lovetl to look on a pretty 
woman too; and was somewhat strict in life withal — matri- 
mony did all this for him. Now, I care little about these com- 
forts; and I can look on a pretty woman without thinking on 
the sacrament of wedlock — I am scarce holy enough for that.” 

“Alas! dear xincle, my mother was left a widow a year 
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since, when Glen-houlakin was harried by the Ogilvies. My 
fatlier, and my two uncles, and my two elder brothers, and 
seven of my kinsmen, and tlie harper, a7)d the tasker, and some 
six more of our people, were killed in defending the castle ; 
and there is not a burning hearth or a standing stone in all 
Glen-houlakin.” 

“Cross of Saint Andrew!” said Le Balafrd, “that is what 
I call an onslaught! Ay, tliese Ogilvies were ever but .sorry 
neighbors to Glen-houlakin — an evil chance it was; but fate 
of war — fate of war. — Wlien did this mishap befall, fair 
nephew?” With that he took a deej) draught of wine, and 
shook his head with much solemnity, wlien his kinsman replied 
that bis family had been destroyed upon the festival of Saint 
Jude last by-past. 

“Look ye there,” said the soldier; “1 said it was all chance 
— ■ on that very day I and twenty of my comrades carried the 
Castle of Roche-noir by storm, from Amauiy liras-de-fer, a cap- 
tain of free lances, wliom you must have heard of. I killed 
him on his own threshold, and gained as much gold as made 
this fair chain, which was once twice as long as it now is — 
and that minds me to send part of it on an holy errand. — Here, 
Andrew — Andrew ! ” 

Andrew, his yeoman, entered, dressed like the Archer him- 
self in the general equipment, but without the armor for the 
limbs, — that of the body more coarsely manufactured — his cap 
without a plume, and liis cassock made of serge, or ordinary 
cloth, instead of rich velvet. Untwining his gold chain from 
his neck, Balafrd twisted off, with his arm and strong-set teeth, 
about four inches from the one end of it, and said to his attend- 
ant, “Here, Andrew, carry this to my gossip, jolly Father 
BiUiiface, the monk of Saint Martin’s — greet him well from me, 
by the same token that he could not say God save ye when we 
last parted at midnight. Toll my gossip tliat my brother and 
sister, and some others of my house, are all dead and gone, and 
I pray him to say masses for their souls as far as the value of 
these links will carry him, and to do on trust what else may be 
necessary to free them from Purgatory. And hark ye, as they 
were just-living ])cople, and free from all heresy, it may be that 
they are well-nigh out of limlio already, so that a little matter 
ma 3 '' have them free of the fetlocks ; and in that case, look ye» 
ye will say I desire to take out the balance of the gold in curses 
upon a genei'ation called the Ogilvies of Angusshire, in what 
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way soever the church may best come at them. You under- 
stand’all this, Andrew?” 

The coutelier nodded. 

“Then look that none of the links find their way to the 
wine house ere the Monk touches them; for if it so chance, 
thou shalt taste of saddle girth and stirrup leather, till thou art 
as raw as Saint Bartholomew. — Yet hold, I see thy eye has fixed 
on the wine measure, and thou shalt not go without tasting.” 

So saying he filled him a brimful cup, which the coutelier 
drank off, and retired to do his j)atron’s commission. 

“And now, fair nephew, let us liear what was your own 
fortune in this unhappy matter.” 

“I fought it out among those who were older and stouter 
than I was, till we were all brought down,” said Durward, 
“and I received a cruel wound.” 

“Not a worse slash than I received ten years since myself,” 
said Le Halafr<5. — “ Look at this now, my fair nej)hew,” tra- 
cing the dark crimson gash which was imprinted on his face. — 
“An Ogilvie's sword never plowed so deep a furrow.” 

“They jtlowcd deep enough,” answered Quentin, sadly; 
“but they woi’e tired at last, and my mother’s entreaties jjio- 
cured mercy for me, when I was found to retain some spaik 
of life; but although a learned monk of Aberbrothick, who 
chanced to be our guest at the fatal time, and narrowly escaped 
being killed in the fray, was permitted to bind jny Avound.s, and 
finally to remove me to a place of safety, it was only on promise, 
given both by my mother and him, that I should become a 
monk.” 

“A monk!” exclaimed the uncle — “holy Saint Andniw! 
that is what never befell me. No one, from my childhood 
upward, ever so jnuch as dreamed of making me a monk. — 
And. yet I wonder Avhen I think of it; for you will allow that, 
bating the reading and writing, which 1 could never learn, and 
the psalmody, which I could never endure, and the dress, which 
is that of a mad beggar — Our I.iady forgive me! — [here he 
crossed himself] — and tlteir fasts, which do )iot suit my a])|)e- 
tite, I would have made every Avhit as good a monk as my little 
gossip at St. Martin’s yonder. But I know not why, none ever 
proposed the station to me. — Oh so, fair nephew, you were ti» 
be a monk, then — and Avherefore, J pray you ? ” 

*‘That my father’s house might be ended, either in tlie 
cloister or in the tomb,” answered Quentin, Avith deep feeling. 

VOL. XI. — 4 I 
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“I see,” answered his uncle — “I comprehend. Cunning 
rogues — very cunning! They might have been cheated, 
though; for, look ye, fair nephew, I myself remember the 
•canf)n Ilobersart, who had taken the vows and afterward broke 
out of cloister and became a captain of Free Companions. He 
had a mistress, the prettiest wench I ever saw, and three as 
beautiful children. — There is no trusting monks, fair nephew, 
— no trusting them — they may become soldiers and fathers 
when you least expect it — but on with your tale.” 

“I have little more to tell,” said Durward, “except that, 
considering my poor mother to be in some degree a pledge for 
me, I have induced to take uiion me the dress of a novice, and 
conformed to the cloister rules, and even learned to read and 
write.” 

“To rc.id and write!” cxclaime<l Le Ralafr^, who was one 
of that sort of people who think all knowledge is miraculous 
w'hich chances to exceed their own. — “To w'rite, say’st thou, 
and to read! 1 cannot believe it — never Durward could tvrite 
his name that ever I heard of, nor Lesly either. I can answer 
for one of them — 1 can no more write than 1 can fly. Now, 
in Saint Louis’ name, how did they teach it you?” 

“It was troublesome at first,” said Durward, “but became 
more easy by use; and I was weak with my wounds, and loss 
of blood, and desirous to gratify my preserver, Father Peter, 
and so I was the more easily kept to my task. Put after several 
months’ languishing, my good kind mother died, and as my 
health w'iis now fully restored, 1 communicated to my bene- 
factor, who was also Subprior of the Convent, my reluctance 
to take the vows ; and it was agreed between us, since my voca- 
tion lay not to the cloister, that I should be sent out into the 
world to seek my fortune, and that, to save the Subprior from 
the anger of the Ogilvics, my departure should have the appear- 
ance of flight; and to color it, I brought off the Abbot’s hawk 
with me. Put I was regularly dismissed, as will appear from 
the hand and seal of the Abbot himself.” 

“That is right, that is well,” said his uncle. “Our King 
cares little what other theft thou mayst have made, but hath 
a horror at anything like a breach of the cloister. And, 
I warrant thee, thou hadst no great treasure to bear thy 
charges ? ” 

“Only a few pieces of silver,” said the youth; “for to you, 
iair uncle, I must make a free confession.” 
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“Alasl” replied Le Balafr^, “that is hard, Noav, though 
I am*never a hoarder of my pay, because it doth ill to bear a. 
charge about one in these perilous times, j’ct I always have (and 
I would advi.se you to follow ray example) some odd gold chain 
or bracelet, or carcanet, that serves for the ornament of my per- 
son, and can at need sj)are a superfluous link or two, or it may 
be a superfluous stone for sale, that can answer any immediate 
purpose. — But you may ask, fair kinsman, how 3’ou are to 
come by such toys as this?” — (he shook his chain with com- 
placent triumph) — “they hang not on every bnsli — they grow 
not in fields like the daffodils, with whose stalks children make 
knight’s collars. What then! — 3'ou may get such where I got 
this, in the service of the good King of France, where there is 
always wealth to be found, if a man has but the heart to seek 
it, at the risk of a little life or so.” 

“I understood,” said Quentin, evading a decision to which 
he felt himself as yet scarcely competent, “ that the Duke of 
Burgundy keeps a more noble state than the King of France, 
and that there is more honor to be won under his banners — 
that good blows are struck there, and deeds of arms done ; while 
the most Christian King, they say, gains his victories by his 
ambassadors’ tongues.” 

“You speak like a foolish boy, fair nephew,” answered he 
with the Scar; “and yet, I bethink me, when I came hither X 
was nearly as simple : I could never think of a King but what 
I supposed him either sitting under the high dais, and feasting 
amid his high vassals and Paladins, eating Idanc manf/er, with 
a great gold crown upon his head, or else charging at the head 
of his troops like Cliarleniagne in the romaunts, or like Kohert 
Bruce or William Wallace in our own true histories, such as 
Barbour and the Minstrel. Hark in thine ear, man — it is all 
moonshine in the water. Policy — policy docs it all. But 
what is policy, 3'ou will say? It is an art this French King of 
ours has found out, to fight with other men’s swords, and to 
wage his soldiers out of other men’s j)urses. Ah! it is the 
wisest prince that ever put purple on his back — and yet he 
weareth not much of that neither — I see him often go plainer 
than I would think befitted me to do.” 

“But you meet not my exception, fair uncle,” answered 
young Durward; “I would serve, since serve I must in a for- 
eign land, somewhere where a bi’ave deed, were it my hap to 
do one, might work me a name.” 
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“I understand you, my fair nephew,” said the royal man 
at arms, “I understand you passing well; but you are unripe 
in those mattei’s. The Duke of Burgundy is a hot-brained, 
impetuous, pudding-headed, iron-ribbed dare-all. He charges 
at the liead of his nobles and native knights, his liegemen o,f 
Artois and llainault; think you, if you were there, or if 1 were 
there myself, that we could be much further forward than the 
Duke and all his brave nobles of liis own land? If we \yere 
not up with them, we had a chance to be turned on the Provost 
Marshal’s hands for being slow in making to; if we were abreast 
of them, all would be called well, and we might be thought to 
have deserved our pay; and grant that I was a spear’s length 
or so in the front, which is botii diflicult and dangerous in such 
a mClSe. where all do their best, why, my loid duke says, in his 
Flemish tongue, when he sees a good blow struck, ‘Ha! (jut 
ffetroffen! a good lance — a brave Scot — give him a florin to 
drink our health; but neither rank nor hinds, nor treasures, 
come to the stranger in such a service — all goes to the children 
of the soil.” 

“And where should it go, in Heaven’s name, fair uncle?” 
demanded young Durward. 

“'I’o him that protects the chihlren of the soil,” said Balafr^, 
drawing up his gigantic height, “'rims says King Louis: 
‘My good French peasant — mine honest .lacipxos Bonhomme 

— get you to your tools, your plow and your harrow, your 
pruning knife and your hoe — here is my gallant Scot that will 
light for you, and you shall only have the trouble to pay him. 

— And j'ou, my most serene duke, ray illustrious count, and 
my most mighty marquis, e’en rein uji your fiery courage till 
it is wanted, for it is apt to start out of tlie course, and to hurt 
its master; here are my companies of ordnance — here are my 
French (luards — hero arc, above all, my Scottish Archers, and 
mine honest Ludovie with the Scar, who will fight, as well or 
better than you, with all that undisciplined valor which, in 
your father’s time, lost (h-essy and Azincour. ’ Now, see you 
not in which of these states a cavalier of fortune holds the 
highest rank, and must come to the highest honor?” 

“I think 1 understand you, fair uncle,” answered the 
nephew; “but, in my mind, honor cannot be won where there 
is no risk. Sure, this is — I pray you ^Kirdon me — an easy 
and almost slothful life, to mount guard round an elderly man 
whom no one thinks of harming, to spend suintner day and 
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■winter night up in yonder battlements, and shut up all the 
•while in iron cages, for fear you should desert your posts — 
uncle, uncle, it is but the hawk upon his i)ercli, who is never 
carried out to tlie fields ! ” 

“Now, by Saint Martin of Tours, the boy has some spirit! 
a right touch of the Lesly in him; mu(dx like myself, though 
always with a little more folly in it. Hark yc, youth— -Long 
live t.he King of France ! — scarce a day but tliere is some com- 
mission in hand by which some of Ids followers may win both 
coin and credit. Tldnk not that the bravest and most danger- 
ous deeds are dorie by daylight. 1 could tell you of some, as 
.scaling castles, making prisoners, and the like, where one wlio 
shall be nameless hath run higher risk, and gained greater 
favor, than any desperado in the tiaiu of desperate Charles of 
Jiurgundy. And if it i)leiises his Majesty to remain behind, 
and in the background, while such things are tloing, he hath 
the more leisure of spirit to admire, aiul the more liberality of 
hand to reward the adventurers, whose dangers, jxerhaps, and 
whoso feats of arms, he ('an better judge of than if lu) had per- 
sonally shared them. Oh, ’tis a sagacious and most politic 
monarch! ” 

H is nephew paused, and then said, in a low but impressive 
tone of voice, “ The good Father Peter used to often teach me 
there might bo much danger in deeds by which little glory was 
acquired. I need not say to yon, fair uncle, that I do in coui’se 
suppose that these secret commissions must needs be hoinwable.” 

“For whom or for wdiat take you me, fair nephew?” said 
lialafrd, somewhat stern 1^'^; “I have not been tiaincd, iiubicd, 
ill the cloister, neitlicr can 1 write or read. But I am your 
mother’s brother; I am a loyal Lesly. Think you that I am like 
to recommend to y(ni anything unworthy? The liest knight in 
France, Du Cuesclin himself, if he were alive again, might lie 
jiroud to number my deeds among liis acliicvemejits.” 

“I cannot doubt your ivarranty, fair uncle,” said the youth; 
/‘you are the only adviser my misliap has left me. But is it 
true, as fame says, that this King keeps a meager Court here at 
his Castle of Plessis? No repair of nobles or courtiers, none of 
his grand feudatories in attendance, none of the high officers 
of the crown; half-solitary sjiorts, shared only with the menials 
of his lionsehold; secret coumuls, to which only low and obscure 
men are invited; rank and nobility depressed, and men raised 
from the lowest origin to the kingly favor — all this seems 
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unregulated, resembles not the manners of his father, the noble 
Charles, who tore from the fangs of the English lion this more 
tlian half-conquered kingdom of France.” 

“ Y ou speak like a giddy child, ” said Le Balafr^ ; “ and even 
as a child, you harp over the same notes on a new string. Look 
you: if the King emploj’^s Oliver Dain, his barber, to do what 
Oliver can do better than any peer of them all, is not the king- 
dom the gainer? Jf he bids his stout Provost Marshal, Tristan, 
arrest such or such a seditious burgher, take off such or such a 
turbulent noble, the deed is done and no more of it; when, 
were the commission given to a duke or peer of France, he might 
perchance send the King back a defiance in exchange. If, 
again, the King pleases to give to plain Ludovic le Balafr4 a 
commission which he will execute, instead of employing the 
High Constable, who would perhaps betray it, doth it not show 
wisdom? Above all, doth not a monarch of such conditions 
best suit cavaliers of fortune, who must go where their services 
are most highly prized, and most frequently in demand? — No, 
no, child; 1 tell thee Louis knows how to choose his confidants, 
and what to charge them with; suiting, as they say, the burden 
to each man’s back. He is not like the King of Castile, who 
choked of thirst, because the great butler was not beside to 
hand his cup. — But hark to the bell of Saint Martin’s I I 
must hasten back to the Castle. — Farewell — make much of 
yourself, and at eight to-morrow morning present yourself 
before the drawbridge, and ask the sentinel for me. Take 
heed you step not off the straight and beaten path, in approach- 
ing the portal! There are such traps and snaphanccs as 
may cost you a limb, which you will sorely miss. You shall 
see the King, and learn to judge him for yourself — farewell.” 

So saying, Balafr^ hastily departed, forgetting, in his hurry, 
to pay for the wine he had called for, a shortness of memory 
incidental to persons of his description, and which his host, 
overawed, perhaps, by the nodding bonnet and ponderous two- 
handed sword, did not presume to use any efforts for correcting. 
It might have been expected that, when left alone, Durward 
would have again betaken himself to his turret, in order to 
watch for tlie repetition of those delicious sounds which had 
soothed his morning reverie. But that was a chapter of 
romance, and his uncle’s conversation had opened to him a 
page of the real history of life. It was no pleasing one, and 
for the present the recollections and reflections which it excited 
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were qualified to overpower other thoughts, and especially all 
of a light and soothing nature. Quentin resorted to a solitary 
walk along the banks of the rapid Cher, huving previously in- 
quired of his landlord for one which he might traverse without 
fear of disagreeable interruption from snares and pitfalls ; and 
there endeavored to- compose his turmoiled and scattered 
thoughts, and consider his future motions, upon which his 
meeting with his uncle had thrown some dubiety. He could 
not help being surprised that so near a relative had not olTered 
him the assistance of his purse. lie wronged his uncle, how- 
ever, in supposing that this want of attention to his probable 
necessities wsvs owing to avarice. Not precisely needing money 
himself at that moment, it had not occurred to Le Balafre that 
his nephew might be in exigencies ; otherwise, he held a near 
kinsman so much a part of himself, that he would have i)ro- 
vided for the weal of tlie living nephew, as he endeavored to 
do for that of his deceased sister and her husband. . . 

On a slight eminence, rising above the rapid and l)eautiful 
Cher, in the direct line of his path, two or three large chestnut 
trees were so happily placed as to form a distinguished and 
remarkable group; and beside them stood three or four peasants, 
motionless, with their eyes turned iipward, find fixed, appar- 
ently, upon some object amongst the branches of tlie tree next 
to them. The meditations of youth are seldom so profound as 
not to yield to the slightest impulse of curiosity, as easily as 
the lightest pebble, dropped cfisually from the hand, breaks the 
surface of a limpid pool. Quentin hastened his i)ace, and 
ran lightly up the rising ground, time enough to witness the 
ghastly spectacle which attracted the notice of these gazers — 
which was notliing less than the body of a man, convulsed by 
the last agony, suspended on one of the branches. 

“Why do you not cut him down?” said the young Scot, 
whose hand was as ready to assist aliUction as to maintain his 
own honor when he deemed it assailed. 

One of the peasants, turning on him an eye from which fear 
had banished all expression but its own, and a face as pale as 
clay, pointed to a mark cut U2)on the bark of the tree, having 
the same rude resemblance to a fienr-de-lis which certain talis- 
manic scratches, well known to our revenue olliccrs, bear to a 
broad arrow. Neither understanding nor heeding the import 
of this symbol, young Durward si)rung lightly as the ounce iq) 
into the tree, drew from his pouch that most necessary imidc- 
ment of a Highlander or woodsman, the trusty slcene-dhu, and. 
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calling to those below to receive the body on their hands, cut 
the rope asunder in less than a minute after he had perceived 
tlie exigency. 

But his humanity was ill seconded by the bystanders. So 
far from rendering Durward any assistance, they seemed terri- 
iied at the audacity of his action, and took to flight with one 
consent, as if they feared their merely looking on might have 
been construed into accession to liis daring deed. The body, 
unsupported from beneath, fell heavily to earth in such a man- 
ner that Quentin, Avho j)rescntly afterward jumped down, had 
the mortiflcatiou to see that the Last sparks of life were extin- 
guished. lie gave not up his charitable purpose, however, 
without further efforts, lie freed the wretched man’s neck 
from the fatal noose, undid the doublet, threw water on the 
face, and practiced the other ordinary remedies resorted to hu' 
recalling suspended animation. 

While he was thus humanely engaged, a wild clamor of 
tongues, speaking a language which lie knew not, arose around 
him; and he liad scarcely time to observe that he was sur- 
lounded by several men and women of a singular and foreign 
appearance, when he found himself roughly seized by both arms, 
while a naked knife, at the same moment, was offered to his 
throat. 

“Pale slave of Eblis!” said a man, in imijerfect French, 
“are you robbing him you have murdered?-- But we have you 
— and you shall aby it.” 

'I’here Avere kniA^es diUAVii on every side of him as these 
Avords Avere spoken, and the grim and distorted countenaimes 
Avhieh glared on him Avero like those of Avolves rushing on 
their prey. 

Still the young Scot’s courage and presence of mind bore 
him out. “What mean ye, my masters?” he said; “if that be 
your friend’s body, I have just noAV cut him down, in pure char- 
ity, and you Avill’ do better to try to recover his life, than misuse 
an innocent stranger to Avhom he owes his chance of escape.” 

The Avomen had by this time taken possession of the dead 
bod}% and continued the attempts to recover animation which 
DurAvard had been making use of, though with the like bad 
success; so that, desisting from tlieir fruitless efforts, they 
seemed to abandon themselves to all the Oriental expressions 
of grief, — the AVomen making a piteous wailing, and tearing 
their long black hair, Avhilc the men seemed to rend their gar- 
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ments, and to sprinkle dust upon their heads. They gradually 
became so much engaged in their mourning rites, that they 
bestowed no longer an}' attention on Durward, of whose inno- 
cence they were probably satislied from circumstances. It 
would certainly have been his wisest plan to have left these 
wild i^eople to their own coui*ses, but he had been bred in almost 
reckless contempt of danger, and felt all the eagerness of youth- 
ful cpriosity. 

The singular assemblage, both male and female, wore tur- 
bans and caps, more similar, in general appearance, to his own 
bonnet, than to the hats commonly worn in France. Several 
of the men had curled black btiards, and the complexion of all 
was nearly as dark as that of Africains. ( )ne or two, who seemed 
their chiefs, had some tawdry ornamimts of silver about their 
necks and in their ears, and wore showy scarfs of yellow, or 
scarlet, or light green; but their legs and arms were bare, and 
the whole troop seemed Avretched and squalid in appearance. 
There were no weapons among them that Durward saw, exce})t 
the long knives with which they had lately menaced liim, and 
one short crooked saher, or Mo<n'ish sword, wlu(;h was worn by 
an active-looking young man, who often laid his hand uixm the 
hilt, while he siirj)assed the rest of the party in his extravagant 
expression of gri(!f, and seemed to mingle with them threats of 
vengeance. 

The disordered and yelling group were so different in 
appearance from any beings whom Quentin had yet seen, that 
he was on the point of concluding them to be a ])arty of Sara- 
cens, of those ‘‘heathen hounds,” who Avere the opponents of 
gentle knights and Christian monarchs, in all the romances 
which he had heard or read, and was about to withdraw himself 
from a neighborhood so ]>crilous, Avhen a galloping of horse Avas 
heard, and the supposed Saracens, Avho had raised hy this time 
the body of their comrade upon their shoulders, Avere at once 
charged b}' a party of Fivnch soldiers. 

This sudden aj)parition changed the measured Availing of 
the mourners into ii regular shrieks of Unror. The body Avas 
throAA'n to the ground in aji instant, and those Avho Avere around 
it showed the utmost and most dexterous activity in escaping 
under the bellies, as it Avere, of the horses, from the point of 
the lances Avhich Avere leveled at them, Avith the exclamations 
of “ Down with the accursed heathen thieves — take and kill 
— bind them like beasts — spear them like Avolves! ” 
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These cries were accompanied with corresponding acts of 
violence ; but such was the alertness of the fugitives, the ground 
being rendered unfavorable to the horsemen by the thickets and 
bushes, that only two were struck down and made prisoners, 
one of whom was the young fellow with the sword, who had 
previously offered some resistance. Quentin, whom fortune 
seemed at this period to have chosen for the butt of her shafts, 
was at the same time seized by the soldiers, and liis arms, in 
spite of his remonstrances, bound down with a cord, those who 
apprehended him showing a readiness and dispatch in the opera- 
tion, which proved them to be no novices in matters of police. 

Looking anxiously to the leader of the horsemen, from whom 
ho hoped to obtain liberty, Quentin know not exactly whether 
to be pleased or alarmed upon recognizing in him the down- 
looking and silent companion of Maitrc Pierre. True, whatever 
crime these strangers might be accused of, this ollicer might 
know, from the history of the morning, that he, Durward, had 
no connection with them whatever; but it was a more difiicult 
question, wliether this sullen man wouhl be cither a favorable 
judge or a willing witness in his behalf, and he felt doubtful 
whether he would mend his condition by making any direct 
application to him. 

But there was little leisure for hesitation. “ Trois-Eschelles 
and Pctit-Andr<5,” said the down-looking officer to two of his 
band, “these same trees stand here quite convenient. I will 
teach these misbelieving, thieving sorcerers to interfere with 
the King's justice, when it has visited any of their accursed 
race. Dismount, my children, and do your office briskly.” 

Trois-Eschelles and Petit-Andrd were in an instant on foot, 
•and Quentin observed that they had each, at the crupper and 
pommel of his saddle, a coil or two of ropes, which they hastily 
undid, and showed that, in fact, e.ach coil formed a halter, with 
the fatal noose adjusted, ready for exeeaition. The blood ran 
cold in Quentin’s veins, when he saw three cords selected, and 
perceivcid tliat it was proposed to put one around his own neck. 
J fe called on the officer loudly, reminding liim of their meeting 
that morning, claimed the right of a freeborn Scotsman, in a 
friendly and allied country, and denied any knowledge of the 
persons along with whom he was seized, or of their misdeeds. 

The officer whom Durward thus addressed scarce deigned 
to look at him while he was speaking, and took no notice what- 
ever of the claim he preferred to prior acquaintance. He barely 
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turned to one or two of the peasants who were now come for^ 
ward, either to volunteer their evidence against the prisoners, 
or out of curiosity, and said gruffly, “ Was yonder young fellow 
with the vagabonds?” 

“That he was, sir, an it pleases j"our noble Provostship,” 
answered one of the clowns; “he was the very first blasphe- 
mously to cut down the rascal whom his Majesty’s justice most 
deser.vedly hung uj), as we told your worship.” 

“ I’ll swear by God, and Saint Martin of Tours, to have seen 
him with their gang,” said another, “when they pillaged our 
mitairie.” 

“Nay, but, father,” said a boy, “yonder heathen was black, 
and this youth was fair; yonder one had short curled hair, and 
this hath long fair locks.” 

“Ay, child,” said the peasant, “and perhaps you will say 
yonder one had a green coat and this a gray jerkin. But his 
worship, the Provost, knows that they can change tlieir com- 
plexions as easily as their jerkins, so that I am still minded he 
was the same.” 

“It is enough that you have seen him intermeddle with the 
course of the King’s justice, by attempting to recover an exe- 
cuted traitor,” said the officer. — “ Trois-Eschelles and Petit- 
Andrd, dispatch.” 

“Stay, signior officer 1” exclaimed the youth, in mortal 
agony — “hear me speak — let me not die guiltlessly — my 
blood will be required of you by my countrymen in this world, 
and by Heaven’s justice in that which is to follow.” 

“I will answer for my actions in both,” said the Provost, 
coldly; and made a sign with his left hand to the executioners ; 
then, with a smile of triunjjihant malice, touched with his fore- 
finger his right arm, which hung suspended in a scarf, disabled 
probably by the blow which Quentin had dealt him that morning. 

“Miserable, vindictive wretch!” answered Quentin, per- 
suaded by that action that private revenge was the sole motive 
of this man’s rigor, and that no mercy whatever was to be 
expected from him. 

“ The poor youth raves,” said the functionary : “ speak a word 
of comfort to him ere he make his transit, Trois-Eschelles; 
thou art a comfortable man in such cases, when a confessor is 
not to be had. Give him one minute of ghostly advice, and 
dispatch matters in the next. I must proceed on the rounds. 
— Soldiers, follow me I ” 
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The Provost rode on, followed by his guard, excepting two 
or tliree, who were left to assist in the execution. The unhappy 
youth c.ast after him an eye almost darkened by despair, and 
thouglit he heard, in every trajnp of his horse’s retreating hoofs, 
tlie last slight chance of his safety vanish. He looked around 
liim in agony, and was surprised, even in that moment, to see 
the stoical indiifercnce of liis fellow-prisoners. They had pre- 
viously testified every sign of fear, and made every effort to 
escape; but now, when secured, and destined apparently to 
inevitable death, they awaited its arrival with. the utmost com- 
posure. The scene of fate before tliem gave, perhaps, a more 
yellow tinge to their swarthy cheeks; but it neither agitated 
their features, nor quenched the stubborn liaughtincss of their 
eye. They seemed like foxes, which, after all their wiles, and 
artful attempts at escape are exhausted, die with a silent and 
sullen fortitude, which wolves and bears, the fiercer objects of 
the chase, do not exhibit. 

They were undaunted by the conduct of the fatal execu- 
tioners, who went about their Avork with more deliberation than 
their master had recommended, and which probably arose from 
their having acquired by habit a kind of jileasure in the dis- 
charge of their horrid ollice. We iiause an instant to describe 
them, because, under a tyranny, either despotic or popular, 
the character of the hangman becomes a subject of great 
importance. 

These functionaries were essentially different in their ap- 
pearance and manners. Louis used to call them Democritus 
and Heraclitus, and their master, the Provost, termed them, 
Jean-qui-plew'e,, and Jean-qui-rit. 

Trois-Eschelles was a tall, thin, ghastly man, with a peculiar 
gravity of visage, and a large rosary around his neck, the u.se of 
which he was accustomed piously to offer to those sufferers on 
whom he did his duty. He had one or two Latin texts con- 
tinually in his mouth on the nothingness and vanity of human 
life ; and, had it been I’Cgular to have enjoyed such a pluralitjq 
he might have held the ollice of confessor to the jail, in com- 
mendam with that of executioner. Petit-Andr4, on the con- 
trary, was a joyous-looking, round, active, little fellow, who 
rolled about in execution of his duty as if it were the most 
diverting occupation in the Avorld. He seemed to have a sort 
of fond affection for his victims, and always spoke of them in 
kindly and affectionate terms. They were his poor honest fel- 
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lows, his pretty dears, his gossips, his good old fathers, as tlieir 
age or sex might be; and as Trois-Kschelles endeavored to 
inspire them with a philosophical or religious regard to futu- 
rity, Petit-Andrd seldom failed to refresh them with a jest or 
two, as if to induce them to pass from life as something that 
was ludicrous, contemptible, and not worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

I cannot tell why or wherefore it was, but these two excel- 
lent pereons, notwithstanding the variety of their talents, and 
the rare occurrence of such among persons of their profession, 
were both more utterly detested than jierhaps any creatures of 
their kind, whether before or since ; and the only doubt of those 
who knew aught of them was, whether the grave and pathetic 
Trois-Eschelles, or the frisky, comic, alert Petit-Andrtj was the 
object of the greatest fear, or of the deepest e.xecration. It is 
certain they boro the palm in both particulars over every hang- 
man in France, unless it were perhaps their master, Tris- 
tan ITIei'mite, the renowned Provost Marshal, or his master, 
Louis XI. 

It must not be supposed that these reflections were of Quen- 
tin Durward’s making. Life, death, time, and eternity were 
swimming before his eyes — a stunning and overwhelming 
prosjject, from which human nature recoiled in its Aveakness, 
though human pride Avould fain have borne up. He addressed 
himself to the God of his fathers; and when he did so, the little 
rude and unroofed chapel, which now held almost all his race 
but himself, rushed on his recollection. “■ Our feudal enemies 
gave my kindred graves in our own land,” he thought, “but 
I must feed the ravens and kites (jf a foreign land, like an 
excommunicated felon! ” The teai’S gushed involuntarily from 
his eyes. Trois-Eschelles, touching one shouldei’, gravely con- 
gratulated him on his heavenly disposition for death, and 
pathetically exclaiming, ‘"‘'Bead qui in Domino morimitur,'^ re- 
marked, the soul was liappy that left the body Avhile the tear 
was in the eye. Petit-Andr<i, slapping the other shoulder, 
called out, “Courage, my fair son! since you must begin the 
dance, let the ball open gayly, for all the rebecs are in tune,” 
twitching the halter at the same time, tf* give point to his joke. 
As the youth turned his dismayed looks, first on one and then 
on the other, they made their meaning plainer by gently urging 
him forward to the fatal tree, and bidding him be of good 
courage, for it would be over in a moment. 
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lu this fatal predicament, the youth cast a distracted look 
around him. “Is there any good Christian who hears me,” he 
said, “that will tell Ludovic Lesly of the Scottish Guard, called 
in this country Le Balafrd, that his nephew is here basely 
mui‘dere<l ? ” 

'I’lie Avords AA’-ere spoken in good time, for an Archer of the 
Scottish Guard, attracted by the preparations for the execution, 
was standing by, with one or two other chance passengers, to 
witness Avhat Avas passing. 

“Take heed Avhat you do,” he said to the executioners; “if 
this young man be of Scottish birth, I will not permit him to 
have foul play.” 

“Heaven forbid. Sir Cavalier,” said Trois-Eschelles ; “but 
we must obey our orders,” drawing Durward forward by one 
arm. 

“The shortest play is ever the fairest,” said Petit-Andrd, 
pulling him onward by the other. 

But Quentin had heard words of comfort, and, exerting his 
strength, he suddenly shook off both the finishers of the law, 
and, with his arms still bound, ran to the Scottish Archer. 
“Stand by mo, countryman,” he said, in his OAvn language, 
“for the love of Scotland and Saint Andrew! I am innocent 
— I am your own native landsman. Stand by me, as you shall 
answer at the last day.” 

“By Saint Andrew! they shall make at you through me,” 
said the Archer, and unsheathed his sAvord. 

“Cut ,my bonds, countryman,” said Quentin, “and I will do 
something for myself. ” 

This Avas done Avith a touch of the Archer’s weapon ; and 
the liberated captive, springing suddenly on one of the Prov- 
ost’s guard, Avrested from him a halbert with which he was 
armed; “and noAv,” he .said, “come on, if you dare! ” 

The tAvo officers Avhispered together. 

“ Ride tliou after the Provost Marshal, ” said Trois-Eschelles, 
“and I Avill detain them here, if 1 can. — Soldiers of the Prov- 
ost’s guard, stand to your arms.” 

Petit-Andr6 mounted his hoi'se, and left the field, and the 
other Marshals-men in attendance drew together so hastily at 
the command of Trois-Eschelles, that they suffered the other 
tAVO prisoners to make tlieir escape during the confusion. Per- 
haps tliey Avere not A^ery anxious to detain them; for they had 
of late been sated Avith the blood of such wretches, and like other 
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ferocious animals, were, through long slaughter, become tired 
of carnage. But the pretext was, that they thought themselves 
immediately called upon to attend to the safety of Trois- 
Eschelles; for there was a jealousy, which oecasionally led to 
open quarrels, betwixt the Scottish Archers and the Marshal- 
guards, who executed the orders of their Provost. 

“We are strong enough to beat the proud Scots twice over, 
if it be your pleasure,” said one of these soldiers to Trois- 
Eschelles. 

But that cautious official made a sign to him to remain 
quiet, and addressed the Scottish Archer with groat civility. 
“Surely, sir, this is a great insult to the Provost Marshal, that 
you should presume to interfere with the course of the King’s 
justice, duly and lawfully committed to his eliarge; and it is 
no act of justice to me, who am in lawful possession of my 
criminal. Neither is it a well-meant kindness to the youth 
himself, seeing that fifty opportunities of hanging him may 
occur, without his being found in so happy a state of prepara- 
tion as he was before your ill-advised interference.” 

“If my young coiintryman,” said the Scot, smiling, “be of 
opinion I have done him an injury, I will return liim to your 
charge without a word more dispute.” 

“ No, no I — for the love of Heaven, no ! ” exclaimed Quentin. 
“I would rather you swept my head off with your long sword 
— it would better become my birth, than to die by the hands 
of such a foul churl.” 

“Hear how he revileth,” said the finisher of the law. 
“Alas I how soon our best resolutions pass away! — he was in 
a blessed frame for departure but now, and in two minutes he 
has become a contemner of authorities.” 

“Tell me at once,” said the Ai’cher, “what has this young 
man done?” 

“Interfered,” answered Trois-Eschelles, with some earnest- 
ness, “to take down the dead body of a criminal, when the 
fleur-de-lii was marked on the tree whcie he was hiang with 
my own proper hand.” 

“How is this, young man?” said the Archer; “how came 
you to have committed such an offense ? ” 

“As I desire your protection,” answei’cd Durward, “I will 
tell the truth as if I were at confession. I saw a man strug- 
gling on a tree, and I went to cut him down out of mere 
humanity. I thought neither of fleur-de-lis nor of clove gilly* 
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flower, and had no more idea of offending the King of France 
than our Father the Pope.” 

“ What a murrain had you to do with the dead body, then ? ” 
said the Archer. “You’ll see them luxnging, in the rear of this 
gentleman, like grapes on every tree, and you will have enough 
to do in this country if you go a gleaning after the hangman. 
However, J will not quit a countryman’s cause if I can help it. 
— Hark ye, Ma.ster Mar.shals-nian, you see this is entirej.y a 
mistake. You should have some compassion on so young a 
traveler. In our country at home he has not been accustomed 
to see such active proceedings as yours and your master’s.” 

“Not for want of need of them, Signior Archer,” said 
Petit-Andrd, who returned at this moment. “Stand fast, 
Trois-Eschelles, for here comes the Provost Marshal; we shall 
presently see how he will relish having his work taken out of 
his hand before it is finished.” 

“And in good time,” said the Archer, “here come some of 
my comrades.” 

Accordingly, as the Provost Tristan rode up with his patrol 
on one side of the little hill which wjis the scene of the alterca- 
tion, four or five Scottish Andiers came as hastily uj) on the 
other, and at their head the lialafrd himself. 

Upon this lu'gency, Lesly showed none of that indifference 
toward his nephew of which Quentin had in his heart accused 
him; for he no sooner saw his companion and Durward stand- 
ing upon their defense, than he exclaimed, “Cunningham, I 
thank thee. — Gentlemen — comrades, lend me your aid. — It 
i.s a young Scottish gentleman — my nephew — Lindsay — 
Guthrie — Tyrie, draw, and strike in ! ” 

There was now every prosi)ect of a desperate scuffle between 
the parties, who were not so disproportioned in numbers but 
that the better arms of the Scottish cavaliers gave them an 
equal chance of victory. But the Provost Marshal, either 
doubting the issue of the conflict, or aware that it would be 
<lisagreeable to the King, made a sign to his follower's to for- 
bear from violence, while he demanded of Balafrd, who now 
jmt himself forward as the head of the other party, “ What he, 
a cavalier of the King’s Bodyguard, purposed by opposing the 
execution of a criminal?” 

“I deny that I do so,” answered the Balafr^. — “Saint 
Martin ! there is, I think, some difference between the execu- 
tion of a criminal, and the slaughter of my own nephew?’’ 
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“Your nephew may be a criminal as well as anothez', Signior,” 
said the Provost Marshal; “and every stranger in France is 
amenable to the laws of France.”. 

“Yes, but we have privileges, wo Scottish Arcliers,” said 
Balafrd; “have wo not, comrades?” 

“Yes, yes,” they all exclaimed together. “Privileges — 
privileges ! Long live King Louis — long live the bold l’>alafr<i 
— long live the Scottish Guard — and death to all who would 
infringe our privileges! ” 

“Take reason with you,' gentlemen cavaliei’s,” said the 
Provost Mamhal; “consider my commission.” 

“We will have no reason at 3'^our hand,” said Cunningham; 
“ our own officei’S shall do us reason. W e will be judged by the 
King’s grace, or by our own Captain, now that the Lord High 
Constable is not in presence.” 

“And we will bo hanged bj"^ none,” said Lindsay, “but 
Sandie Wilson, the auld Mai’shals-man of our ain body.” 

“It would be a positive cheating of Sandie, who is as honest 
a man as ever tied noose upon liemp, did we give Avay to any 
other proceeding,” said the Balafr^. “Were I to be hanged 
myself, no other shoiild tie tijzpet about my craig.” 

“But hear ye,” said the Provost Mai-shal, “this young fel- 
low belongs not to you, and cannot share what you call your 
privileges.” 

“What we call our privileges, all shall admit to Ize such,” 
said Cunningham. 

“We will not hear them questioned!” was the universal 
cry of the Archers. 

“Ye are mad, m^- masters,” said Tristan I’llermite. — “No 
one disputes your privileges; but this jMmtli is not one of you.” 

“He is my nephew,” said tlie Balafrd, with a triumjjharit air. 

“But no Archer of the Guard, I tliink,” retorted Tristan 
rHermite. 

The Archers looked on each othci’ in some uncertainty. 

“Stand to it jret, comrade,” whispered Cunningham to Bala- 
fr(). — “Bay he is engaged with us.” 

“Saint Martin! you say well, fair countryman,” answered 
Lesly; and raising his voice, sAvore that he had that day en- 
rolled his kinsman as one of his own retinue. 

This declaration was a decisive argument. 

“It is well, gentlemen,” said the Provost Tristan, who was 
aware of the King’s nervous appi'chension of disatt’ection creoi)- 
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ing in among his Guards. — “You know, as you say, your privi- 
leges, and it is not my duty to have brawls with the King’s 
Guards, if it is to be avoided. But I will report this matter 
for the King’s own decision; and I would have you to be aware 
that, in doing so, I act more mildly than perhaps my duty war- 
rants me.” 

So saying, he put his troop into motion, while the Archers, 
remaining on the spot, held a hasty consultation what was next 
to be done. 

“We must report the matter to Lord Crawford, our Captain, 
in the first i)lace, and have the young fellow’s name put on the 
roll.” 

“But, gentlemen, and my worthy friends and preservers,” 
said Quentin, with some hesitation, “ 1 have not yet determined 
whether to take service with you or no.” 

“Then settle in your own mind,” said his uncle, “whether 
you choose to do so, or be hanged — for I promise you that, 
nephew of mine as you are, I see no other chance of your ’scap- 
ing the gallows.” 

This was an unanswerable argument, and reduced Quentin 
at once to accpiiesce in what he might have otherwise consid- 
ered as no very agreeable proposal ; but the recent escape from 
the lialter, which had been actually around his neck, would 
probably have reconciled him to a worse alternative than was 
proposed. 

“ lie must go home with us to our caserne,” said Cunning- 
ham; “there is no safety for him out of our bounds, whilst 
these manlmnters are prowling about.” 

“ May I not then abide for this night at the hostelry, where 
I breakfasted, fair uncle ? ” said the youth — thinking, perhaps, 
like many a new recruit, that oven a single night of freedom 
was something gained. 

“Yes, fair nephew,” answered his uncle, ironically, “that 
we may have the pleasure of fishing you out of some canal or 
moat, or {jcrhaps out of a loop of the Loire, knit up in a sack, 
for the greater convenience of swimming — for that is like to 
be the end on’t. — The Provost Marshal smiled on us when we 
parted,” continued he, addressing Cunningham, “and that is a 
sign his thoughts were dangerous.” 

“I care not for his danger,” said Cunningham; “such game 
as we are beyond his birdbolts. But I would have thee tell 
the whole to the Devil’s Oliver, who is always a good friend 
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to the Scottish Guard, and will see Father Louis before the 
Provost can, for he is to shave him to-morrow. ” 

“Hut hark you,” said Halafrd, “it is ill going to Olivet 
empty-handed, and I am as bare sis the birch in December.” 

“So are we all,” said Cunningham. “Oliver must not 
scruple to take our Scottish words for once. We will make up 
something handsome among us against the next pay day ; and 
if M expects to share, let me tell you, the pay day will come 
about all the sooner.” 

“ And now for the Chateau,” said Balafrd ; “and my nephew 
shall tell us by the way how he brouglit the Provost Marshal 
on his shoulders, that we may know how to frame our report 
both to Crawford and Oliver.” 




CHARLES THE BOLD AND LOUIS XI. 

By PHILIPPE DE COMINES. 

[Philippe de Comines, or Commines, French statesTuan and historian, was 
born in Flanders in 1446 ; in 1468 became a palace official of Chark^s the Bold, 
Duke of Burf^indy ; in 1472, beinj^ sent by Charles on a mission to Louis XI., 
the latter saw his value, and made offers whicli induced him to transfer his 
services to Louis, — he doubtless also foreseeing the pending downfall of Charles. 
Louis gave him a valuable lief, and he became by marriage Lord of Argentoii. 
After Louis’ death in 1488, Comines was imprisoned by Charles VI IL, but 
ultimately regained favor, and remained in it until his death in 1600, under 
Louis XII. His “ Memoirs ” of his own time are the first French history proper.] 

A Digression concerning the Advantace which the 
Knowledge of Letters, and more est>p:(!ially of 
History, is to Princes and Great Loiids. 

It i.s the highest act of imprudence for any prince to i)ut 
himself into the power of another, e.specially if they be at war ; 
and it is no less advantageous to them to be well accpiainted 
in their youth with the passages and surpri.sing accidents of 
former times ; for history shows them at large the succe.S8 of 
such assemblies, the frauds, artifices, and i)erjurics wberewitb 
they have inveigled, imprisoned, and killed such as, relying 
upon the honor pf their enemies, have put themselves into their 
hands. I do not say that everybody has met with such treaoh- 
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erous dealings, but one example is sufficient to make many peo* 
pie more wise, and teach them to be careful of themselves. 

* * * * * * * 

The OccAsrox of the Kino’s being seized and secured 

IN THE Castle of riSiioNNE bx the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. — 1468. 

The king at his coming to Pcvonne had quite forgot his 
sending of two ambassadors to Ivicge to stir them up to a 
rebellioji against the duke, and they liad managed the all’air 
with such diligence that they liad got together such a consid- 
erable number, that the Liegeois went privately to Tougres 
(wliero the Bishop of Tjiege and the Lord of Humbercourt 
were quartered with more than 2000 men) Avith a design to sur- 
prise them. The bisliop, the Lord of linmhercourt, and some 
of the bisliop’s servants, were taken, but tlie rest lied and left 
Avliatever they had beliind tliein, as despairing to defend them- 
selves. After which action the Liegeois marched back again to 
Liege, Avhich is not far from Tongres ; and the Lord of Hum 
bercourt made an agreement for his ransom Avith one Monsieur 
William de Ville, culled by the French Le Sauvage, a knight, 
who, suspecting the Liegeois Avoidd kill liiin in their fury, 
suffered the Jx)rd of Humbercourt to escaj)e, but was slain 
himself not long after. The jx'ople Avere exceedingly over- 
joyed at the taking of their bishop. There Avero also taken 
Avith him that day several canons of the church, Avhom the 
people equally hated, and killed five or six of them for their 
first repast ; among the rest there Avas one Monsieur Robert, 
an intimate friend of the bishop’s, and a person I have often 
seen attending him armed at all points, for in Germany this is 
the custom of the prelates. They sIcav this Robert in the 
bishop's presence, cut him into small pieces, and in sport thrcAV 
them at one another’s heads. Before they had marched seven 
or eight leaguc.s, Avhich Avas their full journey, they killed 
about sixteen canons and other persons, the majority of Avhoin 
Avere the bishop’s servants ; but they released some of the 
Burgundians, for they had been privately informed that some 
overtures of peace had already been made, and they were 
forced to pretend that wlnit they had done Avas only against 
their bishop, Avhom they brought prisoner along with them 
into their city. Those Avho fled (as I said before) gave the 
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alarm to the whole country, and it was not long' before the 
duke hud the new's of it. Some said all of them Avere put to 
the sword; otliers aflirmed the contrary (for in tilings of that 
nature, one messenger seldom comes alone); but there were 
some who liad seen the habits of the canons who wore slain, 
and supposing the bishop and the Lord of Iluinbcnrourt liad 
been of the number, they positively averred that all that had 
not ^escaped were killed, and that they luul seen the king’s 
ambassadors among the I^iegeois, and they mentioned their 
very names. 

All this being related to the duke, he gave credit to it 
immediately ; and falling into a violent passion against the 
king, he charged him with a design of deluding him by his 
coming thither; ordered tlie gates both of the town and castle 
to be suddenly shut uj), and gave out, by way of pretense, that 
it w'as done for the disiiovery of a certain casket wliieh was lost, 
and in which there were money and jewels to a. very consider- 
able value. When the king saw himself shut up in the castle, 
and guards posted at the gates, and especially when he found 
himself lodged near a certain tower in which a Count of \''er- 
mandois had caused his j)redecessor, one of the Kings of France, 
to be put to death, he Avas in great apprehension, i was at that 
time Avaiting upon the Duke of Burgundy in the (|uality of 
chamberlain, and (Avhen 1 pleased) 1 lay in his chamber, as Avas 
the custom of that family. When he saAv the gates Avere shut, 
he ordered the room to be cleared, :ind told us who remained, 
that the king Avas come thither to circumvent him; that he 
himself had never approved of the interview, but had conijdied 
purely to gratify the king ; then he gave us a rtdation of the 
passages at Liege, hoAV the king had behaved himself by his 
ambassadors, and that all his forces Avere killed. He AA^as much 
incensed, and threatened his majesty exceedingly; and I am of 
opinion that if ho had then had such persons about him as 
would have fomented his passion, and encouraged him to any 
violence upon the king’s person, he Avould certainly have done 
it, or at least committed him to the toAver. 

None Avere present at the speaking of these Avords but 
myself and tAvo grooms of his cliamber, one of Avhom w'as called 
Charles de Visen, born at Dijon, a man of honor, and highly 
esteemed by his master. We did not exasperate, but soothed 
Iris temper as much as possibly Ave could. Some time after he 
used the same expi-essions to other ];)eoplo ; and the ncAvs being 
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carried about the town, it came at last to the king’s ear, who 
was in great consternation ; and indeed so was everybody else. 

[Louis, caught in a trap, was forced to buy his release not only by renouncing 
his alliance with Lifege, but by accompanying Charles on an expedition 
which stormed and sacked the city, with a horrible massacre. Charles, 
in a final campaign against the Swiss, was defeated and slain at Nancy, 
January 5, 1476.] 


A DiGKKSSrON CUXCEUNING THE VlUTDKS OF THE DlJKB OF 
JilJRGUNDY, AND THE TlME OF lllS HOUSE’s PllOSl’EUlTY. 

I saw a seal ring of his, after his death, at Milan, with his 
arms cut curiously upon a sardonyx that 1 have often seen him 
wear in a riband at his breast, which was sold at Milan for two 
ducats, and had been stolen from him by a varlet that waited 
on him in his chamber. T have often seen the duke dressed 
and undressed in great state and formality, and by very great 
persons ; but, at his last hour, all this pomp and magnificence 
ceased, and both he and his family perished (as you have heard 
already) on the very spot where he had delivered up the con- 
stable not long before, out of a base and avaricious motive ; 
but may God forgive him 1 I have known him a powerful and 
honorable prince, in as great esteem and as much courted by 
his neighbors (when his affairs were in a i)rosperous condition), 
as any prince in Europe, and perhaps more so ; and I cannot 
conceive what should have provoked God Almighty’s displeas- 
ure so highly against him, unless it was his self-love and arro- 
gance, in attributing all the success of his enterprises, and all 
the renown he ever acqiiired, to his own wisdom and conduct, 
without ascribing anything to God ; yet, to speak truth, he was 
endowed with many good cpialities. 

No prince ever had a greater desire to entertain young noble- 
men than he ; or was more careful of their education. His pres- 
ents and bounty were never profuse and extravagant, because 
he gave to many, and wished everybody should taste of his gen- 
erosity. No prince was ever more easy of access to his servants 
and subjects. Whilst I vras in his service he was never cruel, 
but a little before his death he became so, which was an infal- 
lible sign of the shortness of his life. He was very splendid 
and pompous in his dress, and in everything else, and, indeed, 
a little too much, lie paid great honors to all ambassadors and 
foreigners, and entertained them nobly. Ilis ambitious desire 
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of glory was insatiable, and it was that wliioli more than any 
other motive induced liim to engage eternally in wars, lie 
earnosfly desired to imitate the old kiug.s and heroes of an- 
tiquity, who are still so mucli talked of in the world, and hi.s 
courage Avas equal to tliat of any prince of hi.s time. 

But all his designs and imaginations were vain, and turned 
afterwards to his own dishonor and confusion, for it is the con- 
querors and not the conquered that win i-cnown. I cannot easily 
determine towards whom (lod Almighty showed his anger most, 
whether towards him Avho died suddenly, Avitlu^ut jiain or sick- 
ness, in the Held of battle, or towards his subjects, who never en- 
joyed peace after liis death, but Avere continually involve<l in 
Avars against Avhich they were not able to maintain lln'inselvi's, 
upon account of the civil di.ssensions and (iruel animosities that 
arose among them; and that which Avas the most insupportable 
was that the very people to Avhom they Avere now indebted for 
their defense and preservation Avere the (Jermans, avIio Avere 
strangers and not long since had been tlnnr emunies. In short, 
after the duke’s death, there Avas not a man avIio Avisluvl them 
to prosper, Avhoever defended them. And by the management 
of their affairs, their undei*standing seemed to be as much in- 
fatuated as their ma.ster’s Avas just before his death ; for they 
rejected all good counsel, and pursued such methods as directly 
tended to their destruction ; and they are still in great danger 
of a relapse into calamity, and it Avill Ixj avcU if it turn not in 
the end to their utter ruin. 

I am partly of the opinion of those avIio maintain that God 
gives princes, as He in His Avisdom thinks Ht, to punish or cha.s- 
tise their subjects : and He disj)Oses the affections of subjects 
to their princes, as He has determined to exalt or depr(iss them. 
Just so it has jileased Him to deal Avith the house of Burgundy ; 
for after a long series of riches and prosperity, and sixscore 
years’ peace under three illustrious princes, 2)redecessors to Duke 
Charles (all of them of great prudence and discretion), it ideased 
God to send this Duke Charles, Avho (jontinually involved them 
in bloody wars, as Avell Avinter as summer, to their great afflic- 
tion and exj)ense, in which most of their richest and stoutest 
men were either killed or taken jjrisoners. Their misfortunes 
began at the siege of Nuz, and continued for three or four bat- 
tles successively, to the very hour of his death ; so much so, that 
at the last, the whole strength of the country Avas destroyed, and 
all were killed or taken prisoners Avho had any zeal or affection 
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foi’ the house of Burgundy, or power to defend the state and 
dignity of that family ; so that in a manner their losses ecjualed, 
if they did not overbidance, their former prosperity ; for as I 
had seen these princes puissant, rich, and honoi*able, so it fared 
with their subjects ; for I think I have seen and known the great- 
est ijsirt of Europe, yet I never knew any province or country^ 
though of a larger extent, so abounding in money, so extrava- 
gantly fine in their furniture, so sumptuous in tlxeir buildings^ 
so profuse in their expenses, so luxurious in their feasts and en- 
tertainments, and so prodigal in all respects, sis the subjects of 
these princes in my time ; and if any thiirk I have exaggerated,, 
others who lived in my time will be of opinion that I have 
rather said txMj little. 

But it pleased God, at one blow, to subvert this great and 
sumptuous edifice, and ruin this powerful and illustrious fam- 
ily, which had maintained and bred up so many brave men, and 
had acquired such mighty honor and renown far and near, by 
so many victories and successful enterprises, as none of all its 
neighboring states could pretend t<x boast of. A hundred and 
twenty years it continued in this flourishing condition, by the 
grace of God, all its neighbors having, in the mean time, been 
involved in troubles and commotions, and all of them applying 
to it for succor or protection: to wit, France, England, and 
Spiun, as yon have seen by experience of our master the King 
of France, wlio in his minority, and during the reign of Gharles 
VII., his father, retired to this court, where he lived six years, 
and was nobly entertained all that time by Duke Philip the 
Good. , Out of England 1 sjvw there also two of King Edward’s 
brothers, the Dukes of Clarcnco and Gloucester (the last of 
whom was afterwards calletl King Richard the Third) ; and of 
the house of Lancaster, the whole family or very near, with all 
their party. In shoi-t, 1 have seen this family in all respeot« 
the most flourishing ainl cclebratetl of any in Christendom : and 
tlieu, in a sliort space of time, it was quite ruined and turned 
upside down, and left the most desolate and miserable of any 
house in Europe, as regards Imth prince and subjects. Suiih 
changes and revolutions of states and kingdoms, God in His 
providence has wrought before tve were born, and will do again 
when we are dead ; for this is a certain maxim, that the pros- 
perity or advex'sity of princes depends wholly on His Divine 
disposal. 
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A. Co>n»ARISON OF THE TROUBLES AND SORROWS WfllCH 
King Lours suefeued, with those he had brought 
UPON Other People; with a Continuation of his 
Transactions till the Time of his Death. — 1483. 

He was continually ilisooursing on some subject or another, 
and always with a great deal of sense and judgment. His hist 
illnfess (as I said before) eontinuetl from Monday to Saturday 
night. Upon which ai^count 1 will now make comparison be- 
tween the evils and sorrows which he brought upon others, and 
those Avhicli he suffered in his own iierson : for I liope liis tor- 
ments here on earth have translated him into Paradise, and 
will be a great part of his purgatory : and if, in respect of their 
greatness and duration, his sufferings were inferior to those he 
had brought upon other people, yet, if you consider the gran- 
deur and dignity of his ollice, and that he had never before suf- 
fered anything in his own person, but had been olxiyed by all 
people, as if all Eurojie had been created for no other end, but 
to servo and be commanded by him ; 3 <m will tiiid that little 
which he endured wiis so contrary to Ids nature and custom 
that it was more grievous for him to bear. 

His chief hope and coiilidcnce was placed in the good hermit 
I spoke of (who was at Plessis, and had comi; tldther from 
Calabria) ; he .sent continualh^ to him, Ixilieving it Avas in his 
power to prolong Ids life if he pleased, for, notwitlistanding all 
his precepts, he liad great hop<;s of recovering ; and if it liad so 
happened, he would quicklj’^ have ilispersed the throng he had 
sent to Amboise, to wait upon the ncAV king. Finding his 
hopes rested so strongly upon this hermit, it Avas the advice of 
a certain grave divine, and others Avho Avere about him, that it 
should be declared to 1dm that there Avas no hojie left for him 
but in the mere}'' of Cod ; and it Avas also agreed among them, 
that his phj'sician, Master James Coctier (in Avhom he had 
great contidence), should be present Avhen this deedaration was 
made him. This Coctier received of him every month t en thou- 
sand crowns, in the hope that he Avonld lengthen his life. This 
resolution was taken to the end that he should lay aside all 
other thought and apply himself Avholly to the settlement of 
his conscience.. And as he liad advanced them, as it Avere, in 
an instant, and against all reason, to employments iKjyond their 
capacities, so they took upon them fearlessly to tell him a thing 
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that had been more proper for other people to communicate; 
nor did they observe that reverence and respect towards him 
which was proper in sucli a ease, and would have been used by 
tliose persons who had been brought up with him, or by those 
whom, in a more whim, he liad removed from court but a little 
before. But, as lie had sent a sharp message of death to two 
gi’eat persons whom lie had formerly beheaded (the Duke of 
Nemours, and the (^onnt of St. Paul), by commissioners de- 
puted on ])urposc, who in plain terms told them their sentehce, 
ajipointed them confessors to arrange their consciences, and 
acquainted them that in a few hours they must resolve to die; 
so with the same blnntness, and without the least circumstance 
of introduction, these iiiqirudent jicrsons told our king: “Sire, 
we must do our duty ; do not place your hopes any longer in 
this holy hermit, or anything else, for you are a dead man. 
'Think therefore ujion your conscience, for there is no remedy 
left.” KiVery one added some short saying to the same purpose; 
to which he answered. “ I hope (lod will assist me, for perhaps 
1 am not so ill as you imagine.” 

What sorrow was this to him to hear this news ! Never 
man was more fearful of death, nor used more moans to prevent 
it. He had, all his life long, eoinmanded and requested his ser- 
vants, and me among the rest, that whenever we saw him in 
any danger of death, we should not tell him of it, but merely 
admonish him to confess himself, without ever mentioning that 
cruel and shocking word Death ; for he did not believe he could 
ever endure to hear so cruel a sentence. However, he endured 
that virtuously, and several more things equally terrible, when 
he was ill ; and indeed he bore them better than ,auy man I 
ever saw die. He si)oke several things which were to be deliv- 
ered to his son, whom he called king ; and he confessed himself 
very devoutly, said several i)rayers suitable to the sacraments 
he received, and called for the sacraments himself. He spoke as 
judiciously as if ho had never been ill, discoursed of all things 
which might be necessary for his son’s instruction, and among 
the rest gave orders that the Lord des Cordes should not stir 
from his son for six months ; and that he should be desired to 
attempt nothing against Calais, or elsewhere, declaring that 
though he had designed himself to undertake such enterprises 
foi‘ the benefit of both the king and the kingdom, yet they were 
very dangerous, especially that against Calais, because the Eng- 
lish might resent it ; and he left it in esiiecial charge that for 
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five or six years after liis death tliey should, above all things, 
preserve the kingdom in peace, which during his life he had 
never suffered. And indeed it was no more than was neces- 
sary ; for, though the kingdom was large and fertile, yet it was 
grown very poor, upon account of the marching and counter- 
marching of the soldiers up and tlown, in their passage from one 
country to another, as they have done since, to an (!veu worse 
extpnt. He also ordei*ed that nothing should he attcnipteil 
against Jiretagne, hut that Duke Francis should he sufl’ercd to 
live in ])eace ; that both he aiul his neighbors might he without 
fear, and the king and kingdom remain free from Avars, till the 
king should he of age, to take upon himself the administration 
of affairs. 

You have alrtiady luiard Avith what indiscretion and blunt- 
ness they acapiainted the king Avith his a])proaching death ; 
which I have mentioned in a more ])arti(iuhir manner, because 
in a 2 )receding ])aragraph T began to comjjare the evils Avhich 
he laid made others suffer, Avho lived under Iiis dominion, Avith 
those he endured himself before his death ; that it might a^)- 
pear that, though they Avere not iierhaps of so long a duration, 
yet they Avere fully as great and terrible, eonsidesring his sta- 
tion and dignity, Avhicli required more obediemu; than any 
private person, and had found more ; so that the least oj>2)osi- 
tion was a great torment to him. Soine five or six months 
before his death, he began to susiieet everybody, esj)eeially 
those who Avere most capable and deserving of the administra- 
tion of affairs. He Avas afraid of his son, and caused him to 
be kept close, so that no man saAV or discoursed with him, but 
by his special command. At last he grcAV sus2)ieious of his 
daughter, and of his son-in-hiAV tin; Duke of Bourbon, and re- 
quired an account of Avhat jjersons came to speak with them at 
Plessis, and broke uj) a council Avhich the Duke of Boui'bon 
was holding there, by his order. 

At the time that the ( ^ount of Dunois and the said Duke of 
Bourbon returned from (ionducting the ambassadors, Avho had 
been at Amboise to attend the marriage of the Daiqdiin and 
the young queen, the king being in the gallery at Plessis, and 
seeing them enter Avith a great train iiito the castle, called for 
a captain of the guards, and commanded him to go and search 
the servants of those lords to see Avhethcr they had any arms 
under their robes, and ordered him to do it in discourse, so 
as no notice might be taken. Behold, then, if he had caused 
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many to live under liim in continual fear and apprehension, 
whether it was not returned to him again ; for of whom^ could 
he be secure when he was afraid of his son-in-law, his daughter, 
and his own son ? I speak this not only of hini, but of all other 
princes who desire to bo feared, that vengeance never falls on 
them till they grow old, and then, as a just penance, they are 
afraid of everybody themselves ; and wliat grief must it have 
been to this poor king to be tormented Avith such terrors and 
I)assions ? 

He was still attended by his pliysician. Master James 
Coctier, to Avhora in fi\"e months’ time he had given fifty-four 
thousand crowns in ready money, besides the bishopric of 
Amiens for his nephew, and other great oflices and estates for 
himself and his friends ; yet this doctor used him very roughly 
indeed ; one would not have given sucli outrageous language 
to one’s servants, as he gave the kiiig, Avho stood in such awe 
of him that he durst not forbid him las presence. It is true 
he complained of Ins impiulence afterAvards, but he durst not 
change him as he had done all the rest of his servants ; because 
he had told him after a most audacious maimer one day, “ I 
know well that some time or other you Avill dismiss me from 
court, as you have done the rest ; but be sure (and he con- 
firmed it Avith a great oath^ you shall not live eight days after 
it ; ” Avith Avhich expression the king was so terrified that ever 
after he did nothing but flatter and bribe him, Avhich must 
needs have been a great mortificiatiou to a jirince who had been 
humbly obej’ed all his life by so many good and brave men. 

The king had ordered .several cruel prisons to bo made ; 
some Avere cages of iron, and some of AV'ootl, but all were 
covered Avith iron plates both Avithin and without, with terrible 
locks, about eight feet AAude and seven high ; the first con- 
triver of them Avas the Bishop of Verilun, Aviio AA'as immediately 
put in the first of them that Avas made, Avhere he continued 
fourteen years. Many bitter curses he has had since for his 
invention, and some from me as 1 lay in one of them eight 
months together in tlie minority of our present king. He also 
orilered hcav'y and terrible fetters tr) be made in Germany, and 
piu'ticularly a c(;rtain ring for tlie feet, Avhich was extremely 
hard to be opened, and fitted like an iron collar, with a thick 
Aveighty chain, and a great globe of iron at the end of it, most 
unreasonably heavy, which engines Avere called the King’s Nets. 
HoAvever, I have seen many eminent and deserving persons in 
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these prisons, with these nets about their legs, wlio afterwards 
came fortli with great joy and lionor, and received great re* 
wards from tlie king. Among the rest, a son of the I^ord do 
la Grutuse, in Flanders (who Avas taken in battle), whom the 
king married very lionorably afterwards, made him Ids cham- 
berlain, and seneschal of Anjou, and gave him the command of 
a hundred lances. The Lord de Fiennes, and tlie Lord de 
Vergy, both prisoners of war, also liad commands giv'cn tliem 
ill his army, were made his or his son’s chamberlains, and ha<l 
great estates bestowed on tliem. Alonsieur de iliclicbouvg, the 
constable’s brother, had the same good fortune, as did also one 
lloqiiebertin, a C’atalonian, likewise prisoner of war; besidc's 
others of various countries, too numerous to be mentioned in 
this place. 

This by Avay of digression, lint to return to my primdpal 
design. As in his time this barbarous variety of prisons was 
invented, so before ho died he himself was in greater torment, 
and more terrible apprehension than those wdmm he had im- 
prisoned ; AAdiich I look upon as a great mercy towanls him, 
and as part of his purgatory ; and 1 have mentioned it hero to 
show that there is no ^lerson, of wh.at station or dignity soever, 
but suffers some time or other, either publicly or jirivately, 
especially if he has caused other people to suffer. 'I'he king, 
toAvards the latter end of his days, caused his castle of Flessis- 
les-Tours to be encompassed Avith great bars of iron in the 
form of thick grating, and at the four corners of the hon.se four 
sparrow nests of iron, strong, mas.sy, and thick, Avere built. 
The grates Avere Avithout the Avail on the other side of the 
ditch, and sank to the bottom. Several spikes of iron AA'cre 
fastened into the wall, set as thick by, one another as Avas 
possible, and each furnished Avith three or four points. He 
likeAvise placed ten boAvmen in the ditches, to shoot at any man 
that durst approach the castle before the opcmiiig of the gates ; 
and he ordered they should lie in the ditches, but retire to the 
sparrow nests upon occasion. lie Avas sensible enough that 
this fortification Avas too Aveak to keej) out an army, or any 
great body of men, but he had no fear of such an attack ; his 
great apprehension Avas that some of the nubility of his king- 
dom, having intelligence Avithin, might atteinjit tf> make them- 
selves masters of the castle by night, and having ]) 0 .ssessed 
themselves of it, partly by favor, and partly by force, might 
deprive him of the regal authority, and take u])on themselves 
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the admiiiistration of public affairs, upon pretense he was in- 
capable of business, and no longer fit to govern. 

The gate of the Plessis was never opened, nor the draw- 
bridge let down, before eight o’clock in the morning, at which 
time the officers Avere let in ; and the captains ordered their 
guards to their several posts, Avith pickets of archers in the 
middle of the court, as in a town Aipon the frontiers that is 
closely guarded : nor Avas any person admitted to enter except 
by the Avickct and Avitli the king's knowledge, unless it were 
the steward of his househohl, and such persons as Avere not 
admitted into the royal presence. 

Is it possible then to keep a prince (Avitli any regard to his 
quality) in a closer prison than he kejit liimself ? The cages 
Avhich Avere made for other pcojde Avere about eight feet square ; 
and he (though so great a monarch) had but a small court of 
the castle to Avalk in, aiul seldom made use of that, but gener- 
ally kept himself in the gallery, out of Avhich he Avent into the 
chambers on his way to mass, but never passed through the 
court. Who can deny that he Avas a siAfferer as Avell as his 
neighbors, considering how he Avas locked uj) and guarded, 
afi'aid of his oavu children and I’claiions, and cliangiiig every 
day those very servants whom he had brought up and ad- 
vanced ; and though they owed all their perferment to him, 
yet he durst not trust any of them, but shut himself up in 
those strange chains and inclosures. If the place Avhere he 
confined himself Avas larger than a common prison, he also 
Avas much greater than common prisoners. 

It may be urged that other princes have been more givpn 
to suspicion than he, but it Avas not in our time ; and, perhaps, 
their Avisdom Avas not so eminent, nor Avere their subjects so 
good. They might too, probably, liaA’^e been tyrants, and 
bloody-minded ; but our king never did any person a mis- 
chief Avho had not offended him first, though 1 do not say all 
Avho offended him deserved death. 1 have not recorded these 
things merely to represemt our master as a suspicious and mis- 
trustful prince ; Imt to shoAv that by the patience which he 
expressed in his sufferings (like those which he inflicted on 
other ])eople), they may be looked upon, in my judgment, as 
a punishment Avhich our Lor<l inflicted upon him in this world, 
in order to deal more mercifully with him in the next, as well 
in regard to those things before mentioned, as to the distem- 
pers of his body, which Avere great and painful, and much 
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dreaded by him before they came upon him ; and likewise, 
that those princes who may be his successors may learn by 
his example to be more tender and indulgent to their subjects, 
and less severe in their punishments, than our master had been : 
although I will not censure him, or say 1 ever saw a better 
prince ; for though he oppressed liis subjects himself, he would 
never see them injured by anybody else. 




THE MORGANTE MAGGIORE, 

By PULCI: Byron’s Translation. 

[Luigi Pulci, an Italian poet, born at Florence in 14112 ; died about 1487, 
Ho was an intimate friend of Lorenzo de’ Medici and I'olitiaii, and the author of 
‘‘11 Morgante Maggiore” (first published in 1481), a burlesiiue ('pic, in twenty- 
eight cantos, with Roland as the hero. Apart from its literary excellence, the 
poem is valuable as a source of information regarding the early Tus(;an dialect. J 

In the beginning was the Word next Ood ; 

God was the Word, the Word no less was he: 

This was in the beginning, to my mode 

Of thinking, and without him naught could be: 

Therefore, just Lord ! from out tliy liigh abode, 

Benign and pious, bid an angel flee, 

One only, to be my companion, wlio 

Shall help my famous, worthy old song througli. 

And thou, oh Virgin ! daughter, moUier, bride 
Of the same Lord, who gave to you ea(*h key 
Of heaven, and hell, and everything beside, 

Tlie day thy Gabriel said “All liail ! to thee, 

Since to thy servants pity’s ne’er denied, 

With flowing rhymes, a pleasant style and free^ 

Be to my verses then benignly kind. 

And to the end illuminate my laiiid. . . . 

Twelve paladins had Charles in court, of whom 
The wisest and most famous was Orlando ; 

Him traitor Gan conducted to the tomb 
In Eoucesvalles, as the villain planned to, 
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While the horn rang so loud, and knelled the doom 
Of their sad rout, though lie did all knight can do^' 
And Dante in his comedy has given 
To him a happy seat with Charles in heaven. 

’Twas Cliristinas day j in Pai’is all his court 
Charles lield ; the chief, I say, Orlando was. 

The Dane ; Astolfo there too did resort, 

Also Ansuigi, the gay time to pass 
In festival and in triumphal sport. 

The much-renowned St. Dennis being the cause; 
Angiolin of Hayonne, and Oliver, 

And gentle llelinghieri too came there : 

Avolio, and Arino, and Othone 

(.)f Normandy, and Richard Paladin, 

AVise Hamo, and the ancient Salemone, 

AValter of Lion’s Mount and Paldovin, 

Who was the son of the sad Oanellone, 

W'ere there, exciting too much gladness in 
The son of Pepin: — when his knights came hither, 
He groaned with joy to see them all together. 

But watchful Fortune, lurking, takes good liecd 
Ever some bar ’gainst our intents to bring. 

AVhile Cdiarles reposed him thus, in word ajid deed, 
Orlando ruled court, Charles, and everything; 

Curst (ran, with envy bursting, had such need 

To vent his spite, that thus with Charles the king 
One day he openly began to say : 

“ Orlando must we ahvays then obey ? 

“A thousand times T’vo been about to say, 

Orlando too presumptuously goes on; 

Here are we, counts, kings, dukes, to own thy sway, 
Hamo, and Otho, Ogier, Solomon, 

Each have to honor thee and to obey ; 

But be has too much credit near the throne, 

AVhicli w'e Avon’t suffer, but are quite decided 
By such a boy to be no longer guided. 

“ And even at A.spramout thou didst begin 
To let him know he Avas a gallant knight. 

And by the fount did much the day to win; 

But I know who that day had Avon the fight 
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If it had not for good Gherardo been : 

• The victory was Almonte’s else; his sight 
He kept upon the standard, and the laurcds 
In fact and fairness are his earning, Charles. 

• If thou rcmcmberest being in Gascony, 

When there advanced the nations out of S])ain, 

The Christian cause had suffered sliamefully. 

Had not his valor driven them back again. 

Best si)eak the truth when thea^e’s a reason why : 

Know then, oh emperor ! that all complain : 

As for myself, I shall repass the mounts 
O^er which I crossed with two and sixty counts. 

‘‘ ’Tis fit thy grandeur should dispense relief, 

So that each here may have his proper part. 

For the whole court is more or less in grief: 

Berhaj)!S thou decni^st this lad a ALars in heart 
Orlando one day heard this s])eech in brief, 

As by himself it chanced he sat apart: 

Displeased he was with Gan becaus<^ he said it. 

But much more still that Charles shoxild give him credit. 

And with the sword he would have murdered Gan, 

Ihit Oliver thrust in between the pair, 

And from his hand extracted Durlindan, 

And thus at length they separated were. 

Oi lando, angry too with CarJoiuian, 

Wanted but little to have slain him there; 

Then forth alone from Baris went the chief, 

And burst and maddened with disdain and grief. 

From Erinellina, consort of the Dane, 

He took Coi’t.ana, and then took iioiidell, 

And on towards Brara pricked him o’er the plain; 

And when she saw him coining, AldaUdlc 
Stretched forth her arms to clasp Inn* lord again : 

Orlando, in whose brain all was not well, 

As ‘^Welcome, my Orlando, home,’^ she said, 

Raised up his sword to smite her on tlie head 

Like him a fury counsels ; bis revenge 

On Gan in that rash act he seemed to take, 

Which Aldabella thought extremely strange; 

But soon Orlando found himself awake; 

VOL. XI. — 6 
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And his spouse took his bridle on this change, 

And he dismounted from his horse, and spake 
Of everything which passed without demur, 

And tlien reposed himself some days with her. 

Then full of wrath departed from the place, 

And far pagan countries roamed astray, 

And while he rode, yet still at every pace 
The traitor Gan remembered by the way; 

And wandering on in error a long space, 

An abbey which in a lone desert lay, 

’Midst glens obscure, and distant lands, he found, 
Which formed the Christian’s and the pagan’s bound. 

The abbot was (*.alled Clermont, and by blood 
Descended from Angrante : under cover 
Of a great mountain’s brow the abbey stood, 

But certain savage giants looked him over; 

One Bassamoiit was foremost of the brood, 

And Alabaster and Morgante hover 
Second and third, with certain slings, and throw 
In daily jeopardy the place below. 

The monks could j)ass the convent gate no more, 

Nor leave their cells for water or for wood ; 

Orlando knocked, but none would 0])e, before 
Unto the prior it at length seemed good; 

Entered, he said that he was taught to adore 
Him who was born of Mary’s holiest blood, 

And was baptized a Christian; and tlnui showed 
How to the abbey he had found his road. 

-Said the abbot: You arc welcome; what is mine 
We give you freely, since that you believe 
With us in Mary Mother’s Son divine; 

And that you may not, cavalier, conceive 
Tlui cause of our delay to let you in 
To be rusticity, you shall receive 
The reason why our gate was barred to you: 

Tims tliose who in suspicion live must do. 

When hither to inhabit first we came 
These mouutains, albeit that they are obscure. 

As you i)er(!cive, yet without fear or blame 
They seemed to promise an asylum sure : 
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From savage brutes alone, too fierce to tame, 

‘ ’Twas fit our quiet dwelling to secniro ; 

But now, if hero weM stay, we needs must guard 
Against domestic beasts with Avatch and ward. 

These make us stand, in fact, upon the watch; 

For late there have api)eare(l three giants rough; 

What nation or what kingdom bore the batcli 
1 know not, but they are all of savage stidf ; 

When force and malice with some genius inatcdi, 

You know, they can do all — we are not enough : 

And tliese so much our orisons derange, 

I know not what to do, till matters change. 

^^Our ancicTit fathers living the desert in, 

For just and holy works were duly fed ; 

Think not they lived on locusts sole, ^tis (‘ertain 

That manna was rained down from heaven instead; 

But here ’tis fit we keep on ilu^ alert in 

Our bounds, or taste the stones showered doAvn for brea<h 
From off yon mountain daily raining faster, 

And flung by Fassamont and Alabaster. 

^^Tho third, Morgan te, 's savagest by far; he 
Plucks up pines, beeches, poplar trees, and oaks, 

And flings them, our community to bury ; 

And all tliat I can do but more provokes.’’ 

While thus they parley in the cemetery, 

A stone from one of their gigantic strokes, 

Which nearly crushed Rondell, came tumbling over, 

So that he took a long leap under cover. 

^^For God’s sake, cavalier, come in with si)eed; 

The manna’s falling now,” the abbot cried. 

^‘This fclloAV does not Avish my liorse should feed, 

Dear abbot,” Roland unto him r(q)lied. 

Of rcstiveness he’d cure him liad he need ; 

That stone seems with good Avill and aim applied.” 

The holy father said, don’t deceive; 

They’ll one day fling the mountain, 1 believe.” 

Orlando bade them take care of Rondello, 

And also made a breakfast of Ids oavu ; 

Abbot,” he said, I want to find that felloAv 
Who flung at my good horse yon corner stone.” 
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Said the abbot: ^^Eet not my advice seem shallow: 

Ah to a brother dear I speak alone ; 

T would dissuade you, baron, from this strife, 

As knowing sure that you will lose your life. 

^^That Passamont has in his hand three darts — 

Such slings, clubs, ballast stones, that yield you must; 
You know that giants have much stouter hearts 
Than us, with reason, in proportion just: 

If go you will, guard well against their arts, 

For these are very Ixxrbarous and robust/’ 

Orlando answered, This Pll see, be sure, 

And walk the wild on foot to bo secure.” 

The abbot signed the great cross on his front, 

“'^rhen go you with God’s henison and mine:” 
Orlando, after he had scaled th(». mount. 

As the abbot liad directed, kc]>t the line 
Might to the nsual haunt of Passamont ; 

Who, seeing him aloiio in this design, 

Siirveyc<l him fore and aft with eyes observant, 

Then asked him, If he wished to stay as servant 

And promised ))im an office of great case. 

But, said Orlando, 8ara(*cn ins^iue ! 

I come to kill you, if it shall so please 

(lod, not to serve as footboy in your train ; 

You with his monks so oft have broke the peace — 

Vile (log! ’tis i>ast his patioii(*e to sustain.” 

The giant ran to fetch his arms, (]iiite furious, 

When he received an answer so injurious. 

And being returned to where Orlando stood. 

Who had not moved him from the spot, and swinging 
The cord, he hurled a stone with strength so rude, 

As showed a sample of his skill in slinging; 

It rolled on (?ount Orlando’s helmet good 

And head, and not both liead and helmet ringing, 

So that he swooned with pain as if he died. 

But more than dead, he seemed so stujxjfied. 

Then Passamont, who thought him slain outright, 

Said, “I will go, and while he lies along, 

Disarm me: why such craven did I fight?” 

But Christ his servants ne’er abandons long, 
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Especially Orlando, such a knight, 

' As to desert would almost bo a wrong. 

While the giant goes to put off his defenses, 

Orlando has recalled his force and senses : 

And loud he shouted, “Oiant, where dost go? 

Thou thought’st me doubtless for the bi(n* outlaid; 

To tlie riglit about — without wings thou’rt too slow 
To hy my vengeance — currish renegade! 

^Twas but by treiichery thou laid’st me low.’’ 

The giant his astonishment betrayed, 

And turned about, and stopped liis journey on, 

And then he stooped to pick up a great stone. 

Orlando liad Cortana bare in hand ; 

To split the head in twain was what he schemed: 
Cortana clave the skull like a true V)rand, 

And pagan Passiiniont died unredeem(*d, 

Yet harsh and haughty, as he lay he banned, 

And most devoutly Macon still blasphemed: 

But while his crude, nide blaspiuuuies 1 h‘ heard, 
Orlando thanked the Father and the Word, — 

Saying, What grace to me thou’st this day given! 

And I to thee, oh Lord! am ever bound. 

I know my life Wiis saved by thee from heaven, 

Since by the giant I was fairly downed. 

All things by thee arc measured just and even ; 

Our power without thine aid would naught be found: 
I i)ray tlu^e take heed of jnc, till 1 can 
At least return once more to Carloman.” 

And having said thus much, ho went his way; 

And A]al)asler he found out below, 

Doing the very best that in him lay 
To root from out a bank a rock or two. 

Orlando, when he reached him, loud ’gan say, 

‘^How tliink’st thou, glutton, such a stone to throw 
When Alabaster heard his deep voi(^e ring, 

He suddenly betook him to his sling, 

And hurled a fragment of a size so large, 

That if it had in fact fulfilled its mission. 

And Roland not availed him of his targe, 

There would have been no need of a pliysician. 
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Orlando set himself in turn to charge, 

And in his bulky bosom made incision 
With all his sword. The lout fell ; but overthrown, he 
However by no means forgot Macone. 

Morgante had a palace in his mode, 

Composed of branches, logs of wood, and earth, 

And stretched himself at ease in this abode, 

And shut himself at night within his berth. 

Orlando knocked, and knocked again, to goad 
The giant from his sleep ; and he came forth, 

The door to open, like a crazy thing, 

For a rough dream had shook him slumbering. 

He thought that a fierce serpent had attacked him ; 

And Mahomet he called; but Mahomet 
Is nothing worth, and not an instant backed him; 

But praying blessed Jesu, he was set 
At liberty from all tlie fears which racked him; 

And to the gate he came with great regret — 

Who knocks here?” grumbling all the while, said he. 
“ That,’’ said Orlando, “ you will quickly see. 

I come to preach to you, as to your brothers, 

Sent by the miserable monks — repentance; 

For Brovidonce divine, in you and others, 

Condemns the evil done my new acquaintance. 

’Tis writ on high — your wrong must pay another’s; 

From heaven itself is issued out this sentence. 

Know then, that colder now than a pilaster 
I left your Bassamont and Alabaster.” 

Morgante? said, Oh gentle cavalier I 
Now by thy God say me no villainy ; 

The favor of your name I fain would hear, 

And if a Christian, speak for courtesy.” 

Replied Orlando, So much to your ear 
T by my faith disclose contentedly ; 

Christ I adore, who is the genuine Lord, 

And, if you please, by you may be adored.” 

The Saracen rejoined in humble tone, 

“ 1 have had an extraordinary vision; 

A savage serpent fell on me alone, 

And Macon would not pity my condition; 
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Hence to thy God, who for ye did atone 
. Upon the cross, preferred I my petition; 

His timely succor set me safe and free, 

And I a Christian am disposed to be/^ 

Orlando answered : Baron just and pious, 

If this good wish your heart can really move 
To the true God, wlio will not then deny ns 
Eternal honor, you will go above, 

And, if you please, as friends we will ally us, 

And I will love you with a perfect love. 

Your idols are vain liars, full of fraud : 

The only true God is the Christian's God. 

The Lord descended to the virgin breast 
Of Mary Mother, sinless and divine ; 

If you acknowledge the Redeemer blest, 

Without whom neitlier suii nor star can shine, 
Abjure bad Macon’s Lilso and felon test, 

Your renogado god, and Avorshii) mine, — 

Baptize yourself with zeal, since you re[>ent.” 

To which Morgante answered, “ I’m content.” 

And then Orlando to embrace liirn flew, 

And made much of his convert, as he cried, 

^^To the abbey I will gladly marshal you.” 

To whom Morgante, ‘‘Let us go,” replied; 

^‘I to the friars have for peace to sue.” 

Which thing Orlando heard with inward pride, 
Saying, “My brother, so devout and good, 

Ask the abbot pardon, as I wish you would : 

“Since God has granted your illumination, 
Accepting you in mercy for his own, 

Humility should be your first oblation.” 

Morgante said, “For goodness^ sake, make known 
Since that your God is to be mine — your station, 
And let your name in verity be shown ; 

Then will I everything at your command do.’^ 

On which the other said, he was Orlando. 

“Then,” quoth the giant, “blessed be Jesu 
A thousand times with gratitude and praise ! 

Oft, perfect baron ! have I heard of you 

Through all the different periods of my days : 
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And, as I said, to be your vassal too 

1 wish, for your great gallantry always.” 

Thus reasoning, they continued mu(di to say, 

And onwards to the abbey went their way- 

And by tlie way about the giants dead 
Orlnndo with Morgante reasoned: ^^Be, 

For th(*ir decease, I ])ray you, comforted ; 

And, siiKte it is God’s ]>leasuYe, pardon me. 

A thousand wrongs unto the monks they bred, 

And our true 8crij)turo soundeth o]>enly, 

Good is rewarded, and chastised the ill, 

Which the Lord never faileth to fultill: 

Because his love of justice unto all 
Ts sucdi, he wills his judgment should devour 
All who have sin, however great or small : 

But good he well remembers to restore. 

Nor williout justice holy could wc (‘all 
Tfiin, whom I now re(]uire you to adore. 

All men must inuke his will their wishes sway, 

And cpiickly and spontaneously obey. 

And here our doctors are of one accord, 

Coming on this {joint to the same conclusion, — 
That ill their thoughts who {miise in heaven the Lord, 
If pity e’er was guilty of intrusion 
For their unfortunate relations stored 

In htdl below, and damned in great confusion,— 
Their hai)])in(\ss would be reduced to naught, 

And thus unjust the Almighty’s self be tliought. 

But tlu‘y in Christ have firmest hope, and all 
Whii'li seems to liim, to them too must appear 
Well done ; nor could it otherwise befall : 

He never can in any jiurpose err. 

If sire or mother suffer endless thrall. 

They don’t disturb themselves for him or her; 

Wliat pleases (xod to them must joy inspires; — 

Such is the observance of the eternal choir.” 

‘‘ A word unto the wise,” IMorgante said, 

Is Avont to be enough, and you sliall see 
IIoAv mueh I grieve about my brethren dead ; 

And if the will of God seem good to me, 
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Just, as you tell me, ^tis iu lieaven ol>eyed — 

•Ashes to ashes, — merry let us be! 

I will cut off the hands from both their trunks, 

And carry them unto the holy monks. 

So tliat all persons may be sure and certnwi 
That they are dead, and have no fixrtlier fear 
To wander solitary this desert in, 

And that they may perceive my S]nrit clear 
l>y the Lord’s ^ratre, who hath withdrawn tlie (Uirtain 
Of darkn(?ss, making liis bright realm a]>p(^ar.” 

He out his brethren’s hands oft at these words, 

And left them to the savage beasts and Ini^ls. 

Tlieii to the abbey they went on together. 

Where waited them the abbot in great doubt. 

Th(i moidvs, who knew not yet the fact, ran thitlier 
To tlieir su])Orior, all in breatliless rout, 

Saying with tremor, ‘^Please to tell us whether 
You wish to have this person in or out ? ’’ 

The abbot, looking through upon the giant. 

Too greatly feared, at hrst, to be compliant. 

Orlando seeing him thus agitated, 

Said (]ui(*kly, Abbot, be thou of good cheer; 

He Christ believes, as Christian must be rated, 

And hath renounced his Macon false; '' wliicli here 
Mbrgante with the hands corroborated, 

A proof of botli the giants^ fate quite clear : 

Thence, with due thanks, the a})bot (Jod adr)red, 
Saying, ^^Thou hast contented me, oh Lord ! 

He gazed; Morgantc^’s height he calculatt'd, 

And more than oiu^e eontemplat(‘d Ids siz(‘ : 

And then lie said: Oh giant celebrated ! 

Know, that no more my wondei’ will arise, 

How you could tear and fling the trees you lat(^ did, 
When I behold your form with my own eyes. 

You now a true and perfect friend will show 
Yourself to Christ, as once you were a fo(‘. 

And one of our apostles, Saul once named, 

Long persecuted sore the faith of Clirist, 

Till, one day, by the Spirit being intiamed, 

^ Why dost thou persecute me thus ? ’ said Christ; 
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And then from his offense he was reclaimed, 

And went forever after preaching Christ, 

And of tlie faith became a trump, whose sounding 
O’er the whole earth is echoing and rebounding. 

So, iny Morgante, you may do likewise ; 

He who repents — thus writes the Evangelist — 
Occasions more rejoicing in the skies 
Tlian ninety-nine of the celestial list. 

You may be sure, should each desire arise 
With just zeal for the Lord, that you’ll exist 
Among the happy saints for evermore; 

Hut you Avere lost and damned to hell before ! 

And thus great honor to Morgante paid 
The abbot : many days they did repose. 

One day, as Avith Orlando they both strayed, 

And sauntered here and there, Avhere’er they chose, 
The abbot showed a chamber, Avhere arrayed 
Much armor Avas, and hipig up certain bows; 

And one of these ^lorgante for a Avhim 
Girt on, though useless, he believed, to him. 

There being a Avant of Avater in the place, 

Orlando, like a Avorthy brother, said, 

Morgante, 1 could Avish you in this case 
To go for Avater.” ‘‘ You shall be obeyed 
In all commands,” Avas the reply, straightAvays.^’ 
Upon his shoulder a great tub he laid. 

And Avent out on his way unto a fountain. 

Where he Avas Avont to drink below the mountain. 

Arrived there, a prodigious noise he hears, 

Wliich suddenly along the forest spread; 

Whereat from o\it his (piiver he prepares 
An arrow for his bow, and lifts his head ; 

And lo ! a monstrous herd of swine- appears, 

And onward rushes Avith tempestuous tread, 

And to the fountain’s brink precisely pours ; 

So that the giant’s joined by all the boars. 

Morgante at a venture shot an arrow, 

Which pierced a pig precisely in the ear. 

And passed unto the other side quite thorough ; 

So that the boar, defunct, lay tripped up near. 
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Another, to revenge his fellow-farrow, 

• Against the giant rushed in fierce career, 

And reached the passage with so swift a foot, 

Morgante was not now in time to shoot. 

Perceiving that the pig was on him close, 
lie gave him such a piiiich upon the head 
As floored him so tliat lie no more arose, 

Smashing the very bone; and he fell dead 
Next to the other. Having seen such blows, 

The other pigs along the valley fled ; 

Morgante on his neck the bucket took. 

Pull from the spring, which neither swerved nor shook. 

The tun was on one shoulder, and there were 
The hogs on t’other, and he brushed apace 
On to the abbey, though by no means near, 

Nor spilt one dro]) of water in his race. 

Orlando, seeing him so soon ai>])ear 

With the dead boars, and with that brimful vase, 
Marveled to see his strength so vcny great; 

So did the abbot, and set wide the gate. 

The monks, who saw the wmter fresh and good, 
Rejoiced, but much more to jierceive the pork; — 

All animals are glad at sight of food: 

They lay their breviaries to sleep, and work 
With greedy pleasure, and in sucli a mood, 

That the flesh needs no salt beneath their fork. 

Of rankness and of rot there is no fear, 

Por all the fasts are now left in arrear. 

As though they wished to burst at once, they ate; 

And gorged so that, as if the bom^s had been 
In water, soi’oly grieved the dog and cat, 

Perceiving that they all were picked too clean. 

The abbot, who to all did honor great, 

A few days after tJiis convivial scene, 

Gave to Morgante a fine horse, well trained, 

Which he long time had for himself maintained. 

The horse Morgante to a meadow led, 

To gallop, and to put him to the proof, 

Thi]iking that he a back of iron had, 

Or to skim eggs nnbroke was light enough; 
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But the horse, sinking with the pain, fell dead, 

And Vmrst, while cold on earth lay heiul and hoof. . 
Morgante said, Get up. thou sulky eur!^' 

And still continued pricking with the spur. 

But finally he thought fit to dismount, 

And said, “ I am as light as any feather, 

And he has burst; — to this what say you, count 
Orlando answered, “Like a ship’s mast rather 
You seem to me, and with the truck for front: — 

Let him go; Fortune wills that we together 
Should inarch, but you on foot JVl organ te stilL’^ 

To wliich the giant answered, “ So 1 will. 

“When there shall be occasion, you wdll see 
How 1 approve my (courage in the fight.” 

Orlando said, “ I really think yoiidl b(‘, 

If it should prove God’s will, a gocnlly knight; 

Nor will yon napping there discover me. 

But niwer mind your horse, though out of sight 
’Twere l)est to carry him into some wood, 

If but the means or way 1 understood.” 

Tlie giant said, “ Then carry him 1 will, 

Since that to carry me he was so slack — 

To render, as the gods do, good for ill; 

Jiut lend a hand to place him on my back.’^ 
Orlando answered, “If my counsel still 
May weigh, Morgante, do not undertake 
To lift or carry this dead courser, who, 

As you have done to him, will do to you. 

“ Take care he don’t revenge himself, though dead. 
As Nessus did of old beyond all cure. 

I don’t know if the fact you’ve heard or read; 

But he will make you hurst, you may be sure.’^ 

“ But help him on my back,” Morgante said, 

“ And you shall see what weight I can endure. 

In place, my gentle Koland, of this palfrey, 

With all the bells I’d carry yonder belfry.” 

The abbot said, “The steeple may do well, 

But, for the bells, you’ve broken them, I wot.’^ 
Morgante answered, “ Let them pay in liell 
The penalty who lie dead in yon grot ; ” 
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Aiifl hoisting up the liorse from where he fell, 

• Ho said, ‘^Now look if I the gout liave got, 

Orlando, in the legs — or if 1 hav^e force; — 

And then he made two gambols with the horse. 

Morgante was like any mountain framed; 

So if he did this, ^tis no prodigy ; 

But secretly himself Orlando blamed, 

Because he was one of his family ; 

And fearing that he might be hurt or maimed, 

Once more he bade him lay his burden 113^ : 

*^Put down, nor bear him further the desert in.^^ 

Morgante said, I’ll carry him for certain.” 

He did ; and stowed him in some nook away, 

And to the abbey then returned with 8j)eed. 

Orlando said, VVliy longer do we stay ? 

Morgante, here is nauglit to do ijideed.” 

RINALDO AND ORLANDO. 

By BOIARDO. 

(Translated by J. A. Symonds,) 

[Matteo Maria Boiardo, count of Scandiano in the Modenese torrilory, 
was born there, perhaps about 14a4 ; studied at the University of Ferrara ; 
became versed in the chissics and Oriental languages ; a favorite at the court 
of Ferrara, was made governor of Reggio and cai>taiu of Modena. Ilci died in 
1404. lie wrote sonnets and canzones, a comedy, and other small pk*c(*s ; hut 
his great work is the unfinished epic “Orlando Iniiamorato,” well constructed 
and dramatic though hccavy in style, whicli was Italy's first good roniajiti<* epic, 
and led to two far greater works — Ariosto’s sequel the “ Orlando Furioso,” and 
Tasso’s “Gerusalemme LiberaUt.”] 

Rixalbo and Fiordktusa. 

Upon his steed forthwith hath s])rung the knight, 

And with the damsel rideth fast away : 

Not far they fared, when slowdy waned the light, 

And forced them to dismount and there to stay. 

Rinaldo ’neath a tree slept all tho night ; 

Close at his side the lovely lad}^ lay : 

But the strong magic of wise Merlin’s well 
Had on the baron’s temper cast a spell. 
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He now can sleep anigh that beauteous dame^ 

Nor of her neighborhood have any care 
Erewhile a sea, a flood, a raging flame 

Would not have stayed his quick desire, I swear; 

To clasp so fair a creature without shame. 

Walls, mountains he^d have laid in ruins there! 

Now side by side they sleep, and naught he recks; 

While her, metliinks, far other thoughts perplex. 

The air, meanwhile, was growing bright around, 

Although not yet the sun his face had shown ; 

Some stars the tranquil brows of heaven still crowned; 

The birds upo!i the trees sang one by one ; 

Dark night h;id flown ; bright day was not yet found: 

Thou toward llinaldo tui'iied the maid alone ; 

Ifor she with morning light had cast off sleep, 

While he upon the grass still slumbered deep. 

Beauteous he was, and but a stripling then : 

Strong-thewed, and lithe, and with a lively face; 

Broad in the chest, but in the hauucdies thin : 

The lady gazed, smit with his inaidy grace; 

His beard scarce budded upon cheek and chin ; 

Gazing, she all but fainted in tluit place, 

And took such pleasure in so sweet a sight 
That naught she heeds beyond this one delight. 

Oklaxdo’s Lament over Einaldo. 

[They have recently fought over Angelica, and Orlando, finding his rivars 

sword, supposes him dead.] 

Hearing these dulcet words, the Count began 
Litthj by little of his will to yield; 

Backward, already he withdrew a span. 

When, gazijig on the bridge and guarded field, 

Eorcc was that lie the armor bright should scan 

Which erst Rinaldo boro — broadsword and shield: 

Then weeping, “ Who hath done me this despite ? 

He cried : ‘‘ Oh, who hath slain my perfect knight ? 

^^Here wast thou killed by foulest treachery 
Of that false robber on this slippery bridge ; 

Eor all the world could not have conquered thee 
In fair fight, front to front, and edge to edge ; 

Cousin, from heaven incline thine ear to me ! 

Where now thou reignest, list thy lord and liege I 
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Me who so loved thee, though my brief misprision, 
Through too much love, wrought ^twixt our lives division. 

“ I crave thy pardon, pardon me, I pray, 

If e’er I did thee wrong, sweet cousin mine I 
I was thine ever, as I am alway, 

Though false suspicion, or vain love malign. 

And jealous blindness, on an evil day, 

Brouglit me to cross my furious brand with thine ; 

Yet all the while I loved, thee — love thee now : 

Mine was the fault, and only mine, 1 vow. 

What traitorous wolf ravening for blood was he 
Who thus debarred us twain from kind return 
To concord sweet and sweet tranquillity. 

Sweet kisses, and sweet tears of souls that yearn ? 

This is the anguish keen that conquers mo. 

That now I may not to thy bosom turn. 

And speak, and beg for pardon, ere I part ; 

This is the grief, the dole that breaks my heart.’^ 


Orlando and Aokicane. 

After the sun below the hills was laid. 

And with bright stars the sky began to glow, 

Unto the king these words Orlando said, 

“Wliat shall we do, now that the day is low?" 

Then Agricane made answer, “ IVr.ake our bed 
Together here, amid the herbs that grow ; 

And then to-morrow with the dawn of light 
We can return and recommence the light.” 

No sooner said, than straight they were agreed : 

Each ties his horse to trees that near them grew; 

Then down they lay upon the grassy mead — 

You might have thought they were old friends and true, 
So close and careless couched they in the reed. 

Orlando nigh unto the fountain drew. 

And Agricane hard by the forest laid 
His head beneath a mighty 2 >inc-tree’s shade. 

Herewith the twain began to hold debate 

Of fitting things, and meet for noble knights. 

The Count looked up to heaven and cried, “ How great 
And fair is yonder frame of glittering lights, 
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Which Cxod, the mighty monarch, did create ; 

The silvery moon, and stars that gem our nights. 

The light of day, yea, and the lustrous sun, 

For us poor men God made them every one!” 

But Agricane : ‘‘Full well I ai^prehend 

It is your wish toward faith our talk to turn : 

Of soiciiiee less than naught 1 comprehend ; 

Nay, when I was a boy, I would not learn, 

But broke my master’s head to make amend 
For his much prating; no one since did yearn 
To teach me book or writing, such the dread 
Wherewith I filled them for my liardihead. 

And so I let my boyish days flow by 
In liunting, feats of arms, and horsemanship; 

Nor is it meet, jneseems, for chivalry 

To pore the ]iv(dong day o’er scholarship. 

True knights should strive to show the skill, say I, 

And strength of limb in noble fellowship ; 

Leave j)riests and leaching men from books to learn, 

I know enough, thank God, to serve my turn.” 

Then spake the Count: “Thus far we both agree : 

Anns are the cliief prime honor of a kniglit. 

Y<d- knowledge brings no shame that I can see, 

But rather fame, as fields with flowers are bright. 

More like, an ox, a stock, a stone is he 
Who never thinks of God’s eternal light; 

Nor without learning can we rightly dwell 
On his high majesty adorable.” 

Then Agricane : “ Small courtesy it were, 

War with advantage so complete to wage ! 

My nature I have laid before you bare : 

I k]iow full well tliat you are learned and sago ; 
Thertdore to answer you I do not care. 

Sleep if you like ; in sleep your soul assuage; 

Or if you choose with me to hold discourse, 

I look for talk of love, and deeds of force. 

“Now I beseech you, answer me the truth 
Of what I ask, upon a brave man’s faith : 

Are you the great Orlando, in good sooth, 

VvTiose name and fame the whole world echoeth ? 
Whence are you come, and why ? And since your youth 
Were you by love enthralled ? For story saith 
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That any knight who loves not, though he seem 
To sight alive, yet lives but in a dream. 

Then spake the Count : Orlando sure am I, 

Who both Almonte and his brother slew. 

Imperious love hath lost me utterly, 

And made me journey to strange lands and new; • » * 
She who now lies within Albracea^s wall, 

Gallafra’s daughter, holds my heart in thrall.” 


Rinaldo’s Vision. 

When to the leafy wood his feet were brought, 
Toward Merlin’s Fount at once he took his way; 
Unto the fount that changes amorous thought 
Journeyed the I’aladiii without delay ; 

But a new sight, the whi(*h he had not sought, 

(caused him upon the path his feet to stay. 

Within the wood there is a little clost% 

Bull of pink flowers, and white, and various: 

And in the midst thereof a naked boy, 

Singing, took solace with sur])assing cheer; 

Three ladies round him, as arouml their joy, 

Danced naked in the light so soft and clear. 

No sword, no shield, hath been his wonted toy; 

Brown are his eyes; yellow his curls npj>car; 

His downy beard hath scarce begun to grow — 

One saith ’tis there, and one might say no ! 

With violets, roses, flowers of eveiy dye, 

Baskets they filled, and eke tlieir beauteous hands: 
Then as they dance in joy and amity, 

The Lord of Montalbano near them stands: 
Whereat Behold the traitor! ” loud they cry. 

Soon as they mark the foe within their bands 
Behold tho thief, the scorner of d<digh1, 

Caught in the traj) at last in sorry plight ! ” 

Then with their baskets all with one consent 
Ui)Oii Rinaldo like a tejnpest boro: 

One flings red roses, one with violets Ident 

Showers lilies, hyacinths, fast as she can pour : 
Each flower in falling with strange pain hath rent 
His heart and pricked his marrow to the core, 

VOL,. XI.— 7 
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Lighting a flame in every smitten part, 

As though the flowers concealed a fiery dart. 

The boy, who, naked, coursed along the sod, 

Emptied his basket first, and then began 
Wielding a long-grown leafy lily rod, 

To scourge the helmet of the tortured man. 

No aid Rinaldo found against the god. 

But fell to earth as helpless children can : 

Tlio youtli wlio saw him fallen, by tlie feet 

Seized liim, and dragged him through the meadow sweet 

And those three dames had each a garland rare 
Of roses; one was red and one was wliite; 

These from their snowy brows and forelieads fair 
They tore in haste, to beat the writhing k?iight; 

In vain he cried and raisc^d his hands in prayer ; 

For still they struck till they were tir(*(l (piite. 

And round about him on the sward tluiy went, 

Nor ceased from striking till the morn was spent. 

Nor massy cuirass nor stout plate of steel 

Coidd yield defense against those bitter blows: 

His flesh Avas swollen Avith many a livid Aveal 
Beneath his arms, and Avith such fiery woes 
Inflamed as spirits damned in liell may feel ; 

Yet theirs, upon my troth, are fainter throes : 
Wherefore that Baron, sore, and scant of breath, 

For i^aiii and fear was well-nigh brought to death. 

Nor Avhothor they were gods or men he kncAV ; 

Nor prayer, nor courage, nor defense availed: 

Till suddenly upon their shoulders grew 

And budded Aviugs with gleaming gold engrailed^ 
Radiant Avith crimson, white, and azure blue ; 

And witli a living eye each plume Avas tailed, 

Not like a peaco(ik’s or a bird’s, but bright 
And tender as a girl’s Avith love’s delight. 

Then, after small delay their flight they took, 

And one by one soared upAvard to the sky. 

Leaving Rinaldo sole beside tlie brook. 

Full bitterly the Baron ’gan to cry, 

For grief and dole so great his bosom shook 
That still it seemed that he must surely die; 

And in the end so fiercely raged his pain 
That like a corpse he fell along the plain. 
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THE BELL RINGER OF NOTRE DAME. 

By victor HUGO. 

[Victor Marie TIitoo, French novelist, poet, dramatist, and miscellaneoiia 
writer, was born at Bcsan^on, February 26, 1802. He f()llf)wed his tather, one 
of Najpoleon’s generals, from place to place in Europe, studying privately or in 
local schools. From the ag('. of eleven he poured out streams of literary product, 
won several prizes before ho was eighteen, and was called by Chateaubriand 
“ The Sublime Child.” lie was elected to the Acadtmiy in 1815. Ho entered 
political life in 1848 ; became an opponent of Louis Kapoleon ; was proscribed 
by him after the coup (Vetat of 1851, and remained in exile till Napoleon’s fall 
in 1870, when he returned and was made senator. He died May 22, 1885. Of 
his enormously prolific gtmius the bust-known ])ro<luets are the novels “Notre 
Dame de Paris,” “Les Miserahles,” “'I'he Toilers of the Sea,” “ Ninety -three,” 
and “L’Homme Qui Uit” (The {iriiining M;in) ; the plays “ Heriiaiii,” “ Kuy 
Bias,” and “ Les Burgraves”; “The History of a Crime,” an account of the 
coup (Tetat; “The Last Day of a Condemned One”; the. po«uns “ Legtmd of 
the Ages,” “Contemplations,” “The Chastisements,” “The lV)j)e,” and “The 
Art of Being a Grandfather,” besides several miscellaneous volumes of verse.] 


Immanis Pkcoris Gustos, Immaniou Ipse. 

Now, in 1482, Quasimodo had grown uj). He liad been 
made, some years previous, bell ringer of Notre Dame, thanks 
to his adopted father, Claude Frollo, who had become arch- 
deacon of Josas, thanks to his liege lord Sir I^onis de Beau- 
mont, wlio had become Bishop of Ends in 1472, on the death 
of Guillaume Charticr, thanks to his i^atron Olivier le Daim, 
barber to Louis XI., king by the grace of God. 

Quasimodo, therefore, was ringer of Notre Dame. 

In time, a peculiar bond of intimacy grew tap between the 
ringer and the church. Cut off forever from the world by the 
double fatality of his unknown birth and his deformity, con- 
fined from infancy in this doubly insujjerable circle, the poor 
wretch became used to seeing nothing of the world outside tlie 
religious walls which had received him into their shadow. 
Notre Dame had been to him by turns, as he grew and de- 
veloped, egg, nest, home, country, universe. 

And it is certain that there was a sort of mysterious and 
preexisting harmony between this creature and the striicture. 
When, still a child, he dragged himself tortuously and jerkingly 
along beneath its gloomy arches, he seemed, with his human 
face and animal-like limbs, to be some reptile native to that 
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ilamp (lark pavement upon wliicli the Roman capitals cast so 
many grotescpie shadows. 

Later on, the first time that he mechanically grasped the 
hell rope in the tower, and clung to it, and set the bell ringing, 
he seemed to Claude, his adopted father, like a child whose 
tongue is loosed, and wlio begins to talk. j 

Jt was thus, little by little, growing over after the pattern of 
the cathedral, living there, sleeping there, seldom leaving its Jire- 
cincts, forever subject to its mysterious influence, he came to 
look like it, to be imlxMlded in it, to form, as it were, an integral 
part of it. His sharp angles (if we may be pardoned the simile) 
fitted into the reentering angles of the buildijig, and he seemed 
not only to inhabit it, but to be its natural tenant. He might 
almost be said to have assumed its form, as the snail assumes 
the form of its shell. It was his dwelling, his hole, his wrap- 
per. There was so deep an instinct of sympathy between him 
and the old chnrcdi, fluire Avero so niany magnetic affinities 
between them, that he in some sort clung to it, as the tortoise 
to its shell. The rugged cathedral Avas his shell. 

It is useless to warn tlui reader not to take literally tho 
figures of speech Avhieh avc are forced to use here to express 
this singular, symmetrical, direct, almost consubstantial union 
of a man and an edifice. It is also useless to speak of the 
degree of familiarity AvitU the Avhole cathedral Avhich he had 
ac(juired during so long and intimate a (;oliabitation. This 
dwelling Avas his oaa'ii. It contained no deeps Avhich Quasi- 
modo had not penetrated, no heights which he had not scaled. 
He often climbed the fa^-ade .several stories high by tho mere 
aid of i)rojecting bits of sculpture. I'lie toAvers upon the outer 
face of which he A\'as frequently seen craAvling like a lizard 
gliding OA^er a perpendicular wall (those tAvin giants, so lofty, 
so threatening, so terrible) had no vertigoes, no terrors, no 
giddiness for liim ; they Avere so docile to his hand, so easily 
climbed, that he might be said to have tamed them. By dint 
of jumping, clambering, sporting amid the abysses of the huge 
catliedral, he had become, as it Avere. a monkey and a goat, like 
the Calabrian child Avho SAvims before he walks, and plays with 
the sea while but an infant. 

MoreoA'cr, not only hk body but also his spirit seemed to be 
molded by tho cathedral. What was the state of that soul? 
What bent had it assumed, what form had it taken under its 
knotty covering in this Avild life ? It would be hard to telL 
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Quasimodo was born blind of one eye, humpbacked, lame. It 
was only by great patience and great painstaking that Claude 
Frollo bad succeeded in teaching him to speak. Hut a fatality 
followed the poor foundling. Bell ringer of Notre Dame at the 
age of fourteen, a iicav infirmity soon put the finishing touch to 
his misfortunes ; the bells had broken the drum of his (iars ; he 
became deaf. 'J'he only avenue which Nature had left him open 
to the world Avas suddenly closed forever. 

In closing, it shut off tlie only ray of joy and light which 
still reached Quasimodo’s soul. That soul relapsed into utter 
darkness. The miserable lad’s melanclioly became as complete 
and as hopele.ss as his deformity. Add to this that his deaf- 
ness made him in some sort dumb ; for, that he might not be an 
object of laughter to othei's, from tlie moment that ho realized 
his deafness he firmly resolved to observe a silence whicli he 
scarcely ever broke save Avhen alone. Of his own free will he 
bound that tongue Avhich Claude Frollo had Avorked so hard 
to set free. Hence it resulted that, Avhen Jiecessil y constrained 
him to speak, his tongue Avas stiff and aAvlcAvard, like a door 
whose hinges ha\'e rusted. 

If now Ave strive to [lenctrate to Quasimodo’s soul through this 
hard thick bark ; could avc souml the depths of that misshapen 
organism ; could Ave hold a torch behind those non-transparent 
organs, explore the dark interior of that opaque being, illumine 
its obscure coimers, its absurd blind alleys, and cast a strong liglit 
suddenly upon the Psyche imprisoned at the b(dtom of this Avell, 
Ave should doubtless find the poor thing in some constrained 
attitude, stAinted and rickety, like those prisoners under the 
leads of Venice, Avho grew old l)ent double in a stone (ioffer too 
short and too Ioav for them (dtlier to lie doAvn or to stand up. 

The spirit certainly Avastes aAvay in a missliapen body. 
Quasimodo barely felt AAdtliin Iiim the hlind stirring of a soul 
made in his own image. His impressions of objects under- 
went a considerable refraction before they reached his mind. 
His brain was a peculiar medium ; the ideas Avhich ti'aversed 
it came forth greatly distorted. The reflection resulting from 
that refraction Avas necessarily divergent, and deviated from the 
right path. 

Hence endless optical illusions, endless aberrations of oi)in- 
ion, endless digressions into which his thoughts, sometimes fool- 
ish, and sometimes idiotic, Avould wander. 

The first effect of this unfortunate condition of things Ava.s 
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to disturb his views of all outward objects. He had scarcely 
any direct perception of them. Tlio external world seemed 
much farther away from him tlian it does from us. 

The second effect of his misfortune was to make him mis- 
chievous. 

He was mischievous because ho was an untrained savage ; 
he was a savage because he was ugly. There was a logic in his 
nature as in ours. 

His strength, woiulerfully developed as it was, was the cause 
of still greater mischief. Mulns puer robustus," says Hobbes. 

Hut we must do him tlie justice to say that this mischievous 
spirit was not innate. From his first intercourse witli men ho 
had felt, had seen himself despised, scorned, repulsed. To him, 
human speech meant nothing but mockery or curses. As he 
grew up, he encountered nothing hut hate. He caught the 
infection. He accpiired the universal malevolence. He adopted 
the weapon with which lie had been wounded. 

After all, he never turned his face to the world of men 
save with regret ; his cathedral was enougli for him. It was 
peopled with marhlc figures, kings, saints, and bishops, who 
at least did not laugh at him, and never looked \ipon him 
otherwise than witli peace and good will. I’he other statues, 
those of monsters and demons, did not hate Quasimodo ; he 
looked too mmdi like them for that. They rather mocked at 
other men. The saints were Ids friends, and blessed him. 
The monsters were his friends, and protected him. Thus he 
had long conversations with them. He Avouhl sometimes pass 
whole hours squatting before one of these statues, in solitary 
chat Avith it. If any one came by, he would fly like a lover 
surprised in his serenade. 

And the cathedral Avas not only company for him, it was 
the universe ; nay, more, it Avas Nature itself. He never 
dreamed that there Avere other hedgerows than the stained- 
glass AvindoAvs in perpetual bloom ; other shade than that of 
the stone foliage, always budding, loaded Avith birds in the 
thickets of .Saxon capitals ; other mountains than the colossal 
toAvers of the church ; or other ocean tlian Paris roaring at 
their feet. 

But that which he loved more than all else in the motherly 
btiilding, that Avhich awakened his soul and bade it spread its 
poor stunted Avings folded in such misery Avhere it dwelt in 
darkness, that which sometimes actually made him happy, was 
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the bells. He loved them, he caressed them, lie talked to them, 
he understood them. From the chime in the steeple over the 
transept to the big bell above the door, he had a tender feeling 
for them all. The belfry of the transept and the two towers 
were to him like three great cages, in which the birds, trained 
by him, sang for him alone ; and yet it was these very bells 
which made him deaf. But mothers often love that child best 
which has cost them most pain. 

To be sure, their voice was the only one which he could 
now hear. For this reason' the big bell was his best beloved. 
She was his favorite of that family of noisy damsels Avho flut- 
tered about his head on holidays. This big bell had been 
christened Marie. She hung alone in the .south tower with 
her sister Jacqueline, a bell of less size inclosed in a smaller 
cage close beside her own. This Jaccpieline was named for 
the wife of Jehan Montague, who gave the bell to the church ; 
which did not prevent him from figuring at Montfaucon with- 
out a head. In the second tower there were six ether bells ; 
and lastly, the six smallest dwelt in the belfry over the tran- 
sept with the wooden bell, which was only rung from the after- 
noon of Maundy Thursday till the morning of Holy Saturday 
or Easter Eve. Thus Quasimodo had fifteen bells in his harem ; 
but big Mario was his favorite. 

It is impossible to give any idea of his joy on those days 
when full peals were rung. When the archdeacon dismissed 
him with the word “ do,” he ran up the winding stairciuse more 
rapidly than any one else could have gone down. He reached 
the aerial chamber of the big bell, breathless ; he gazed at it 
an instant with love and devotion, then spoke to it gently, 
and patted it, as you would a good horse about to take a long 
journey. He condoled with it on the hard woik before it. 
After these initiatory caresses he called to his assistants, sta- 
tioned on a lower story of the tower, to begin. They then 
hung upon the ropes, the windlass creaked, and the enormous 
mass of metal ‘moved slowly. Quasimodo, panting witli excite- 
ment, followed it with his eye. The first stroke of the clapper 
upon its brazen wall made the beam on Avhich he stood quiver. 
Quasimodo vibrated with the bell. “ Here we go ! There we 
go I ” ho shouted with a mad burst of laughter. But the 
motion of the great bell grew fluster and faster, and as it trav- 
ersed an ever-increa.sing space, his eye grew bigger and bigger, 
more and more glittering and phosphorescent. At last the 
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full peal began ; the whole tower shook : beams, leads, broad 
stones, all rumbled together, from the piles of the foundation 
to the trefoils at the top. Then Quasimodo’s rapture knew 
no bounds : he came and went ; he trembled and shook from 
head to foot with the tower. The bell, let loose, and frantic 
with liberty, turned its jaws of bronze to either wall of the 
tower in turn, — jaws from which issued that whirlwind whose 
roar men heard for four leagues around. Quasimodo placed 
himself l>eforo those gaping jaws ; he rose and fell Avith the 
swaying of the bell, inhaled its tremendous breath, gazed now 
at the abyss swarming with people like ants, two hundred feet 
below him, and now at the huge copper clapper which from 
second to second bellowed in his ear. That was the oidy speech 
which he could hear, the only sound that broke the universal 
silence reigning around him. lie basked in it as a bird in the 
sunshine. All at once the frenzy of the bell seized him ; his 
look became strange ; he waited for the passing of the bell as 
a spider lies in Avait for a fly, and flung himself headlong upon 
it. Then, suspended above the gulf, launched upon the tre- 
mendous vibration of the bell, he grasped the brazen monster 
by its cars, clasped it Avith his knees, spurred it Avith his heels, 
doubling the fury of the peal Avith the Avhole force and weight 
of his body. As the tower shook, he shouted and gnashed his 
teeth, his red hair stood erect, his chest labored like a black- 
smith’s bellows, his eye flashed fire, the monstrous steed neighed 
and panted under him ; and then the big bell of Notre Dame 
and Quasimodo ceased to exist : they became a dream, a whirl- 
wind, a tempest ; vertigo astride of uproar ; a spirit clinging 
to a Avinged crupper ; a strange centaur, half man, half bell ; 
a sort of horrid Astolpho, borne aloft by a prodigious hippogriff 
of living bi’onze. 

The presence of this extraordinary being pervaded the 
Avhole cathedral Avith a peculiar breath of life. It seemed, at 
least in the opinion of the grossly superstitious mob, as if 
mysterious emanations issued from him, animatiitg every stone 
in Notre Dame and making the very entrails of the old church 
throb and palpitate, llis mere presence there Avas enough to 
lead the vulgar to fancy that the countless statues in the gal- 
leries and OA'^er the doors moved and breathed. And in very 
truth the cathedral seemed a creature docile and obedient to 
his hand; it awaited his pleasure to lift up its mighty voice; 
it was possessed and filled with Quasimodo as with a familiar 
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spirit.^ Ho might be said to make tlio vast edifice breathe. 
He was indeed omnipresent in it, he multiplied himself at 
every point of tlie structure. Sometimes the terrified spectator 
saw an odd dwarf on the extreme pinnaede of one of the 
towers, climbing, creeping, writhing, crawling on all fours, 
descending heatllirst into the abyss, leaping from one projec- 
tion to another, and diving deep into the maw of some sculp- 
tured gorgon : it was Quasimodo hunting for daws’ nests. 
Sometimes a visitor stumbled over a sort of living nigJitmaro, 
crouching and scowling in a dark corner of the churcli : it was 
Quasimodo absorbed in thought. Sometimes an enormous head 
and a bundle of ill-adjustiMl limbs might bo seen swaying 
frantically to aiul fro from a rope’s end under a belfry: it 
was Quasimodo ringing the Vespers or the Angelus. Often by 
night a hideous form was seen wandering along the frail, 
delicately wrought railing whieJi ei-owns the towers anil runs 
round the top of the chancel : it was still the hunchback of 
Notre Dame, 'fhen, so the neighbors said, the whole church 
took on a fantastic, supernatural, horrible air, — eyes and 
moutlis opened wide here and there ; the dogs and dragons 
and griffins of stone which Avatch day and night, Avith out- 
stretched necks and gaping jaws, around the monstrous cathe- 
dral, bai'kcd loudly. And if it Avere a Christmas night, while 
the big bell, which seemed uttering its death rattle, called the 
faithful to attend the solemn midnight mass, the gloomy faijade 
assumed such an aspect that it seemed as if the great door 
AA'ere devouring the lU’owd Avhile the rose Avimlow looked on. 
And all this Avas due to Quasimodo. lOgypt would have taken 
him for the god of the temple ; fhe Middle Ages held him to 
bo its demon ; ho Avas it s soul. 

So much so that to tho.se Avho know that Quasimodo once 
existed, Notre Dame is uoav deserted, inanimate, dead. They 
feel that something has gone from it. 'rhat immense body is 
empty ; it is a skeleton ; the spirit has left it, the abode 
remains, and that is all. It is like a skull; the sockets of the 
eyes are still there, but sight is gone. 

A Teau Eoit A Di:op of Water. 

These words Avere, so to speak, the connecting link between 
two scenes which up to this instant had gone on simidtaneously, 
each upon its oaaui particAilar stage : one, of Avhich Ave have just 
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read, at the Rat Hole ; the other, of which we shall now read, 
at the pillory. The former was witnessed only by the three 
women whose acquaintance the reader has just made; the 
spectators of the latter consisted of the crowd of people whom 
we saw some time since gathering in the Greve, about the gibbet 
and the pillory. 

This crowd, whom the sight of the four officers posted at the 
four corners of the pillory ever since nine in the morning led to 
expect an execution of some sort, perhaps Hot a hanging, but a 
whipping, cropping of ears, or something of the sort, — this 
crowd had grown so rajsidly that the four officers, too closely 
liemmed in, were more than once obliged to drive the people 
back by a free use of their whips and their horses’ heels. 

The populace, well aceustomed to wait for piiblic exeeutions, 
betrayed no great impatience. They amused themselves bj’’ 
looking at the pillory, — a very simple structure, consisting of 
a cube of masonry some ten feet high, and hollow within. A 
very steep flight of stairs of unliewn stone, called the ladder, 
led to the upper platform, upon which was a horizontal wheel 
made of oak. The victim was bound to this wheel in a kneel- 
ing posture, with his hands behind him. A wooden shaft, set 
in motion by a capstan concealed inside the machine, made the 
wheel revolve horizontally, thus presenting the prisoner’s faee 
to each side of the square in turn. This was called “ turning ” 
a criminal. 

It is evident that the pillory of the Greve was far from pos- 
sessing all the attractions of the iiillory of the Markets. There 
was nothing architectural or monumental about it. It had no 
roof with an iron cross, no 6ctag0nal lantern, no slender col- 
umns expanding at the edge of the roof into capitals composed 
of acantlms leaves and flowers, no huge fantastic gutter spouts, 
no carved woodwork, no delicate sculpture cut deep into the 
stone. 

Here the spectator must needs be content with the four 
rough walls, two stone facings, and a shabby stone gibbet, plain 
and bare. 

The treat would have been a sorry one for lovers of Gothic 
architecture. It is true that no one was ever less interested in 
monuments than your good cockney of the Middle Ages, who 
paid very little heed to the beauty of a pillorj'. 

The victim appeared at last, tied to the tail of a cart ; and 
>vhen he had been hoisted to the top of the platform, where h^ 
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could be seen from all parts of the scj^uarc bound to the wheel 
of the pillory with straps and ropes, a prodigious hooting, 
mingled with shouts and laughter, burst from the spectators. 
They had recognized Quasimodo. 

It was indeed he. It was a strange reverse. Ho was now 
pilloried on the same place Avhere he was the day before hailed, 
acclaimed, and proclaimed Pope and Prince of Fools, Lord of 
Misi’ule, and attended by the Duke of Egypt, the King of 
Tunis, the Emperor of Galilee ! One thing is certain ; there 
was not a soul in the crowd; not even himself, in turn trium- 
phant and a victim, who could distinctly draw a mental compari- 
son between these two situations. Gringoire and his philosophy 
were wanting to the spectacle. 

Soon Michel Noiret, sworn trumpeter to our lord the king, 
imposed silence on all beholders, and proclaimed the sentence, 
according to the provost’s order and command, lie then re- 
tired behind the cart, witli his men in livery coats. 

Quasimodo, utterly impassive, never winked. All resist- 
ance on his part was rendenal impossible by what was then 
called, in the language of criminal law, “the veliemence and 
firmness of the bonds ” ; whicli means that the chains and 
thongs probably cut into his flesh. This, l)y the bye, is a tra- 
dition of the jail and the convict prison which is not yet lost, 
and which the handcuffs still preserve as a precious relic among 
us, civilized, mild, and humane us Ave are (lujt to mention the 
guillotine and the galleys). 

He allowed himself to be led, pushed, carried, lifted, tied, 
and re-tied. His face revealed nothing more than the surprise 
of a savage or an idiot. He was known to be deaf ; he seemed 
to be blind. 

He was placed upon his kne(;s on the circidar plank ; he 
made no resistance. He was stripped of shirt and doublet to 
the waist ; he submitted. He was bound with a fresh system 
of straps and buckles ; he suffered himself to be buckled and 
bound. Only from time to time he breathed heavily, like a 
calf whose head hangs dangling from the back of a butcher’s 
cart. 

“ The booby ! ” said Jehan Frollo du Moulin to his friend 
Robin Poussepain (for the two students had followed the vic- 
tim, as a matter of course) ; “ he understands no more about it 
than a cockchafer shut up in a box ! ” 

.A shout of laughter ran through the crowd when Quasi- 
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inodo’s luiinp, liis camel breasl, his horny, hairy shoulders, were 
bared to view. During this burst of merriment, a man in the 
city livery, short of stature, and strong, mounted the platform 
and took hi.s place by the prisoner’s side. His name was soon 
circulated among the spectators. It was Master Pierrat Tor- 
terue, sworn torturer of the Dhatelet. 

He began by placing on one corner of the pillory a black 
hourglass, the upper part of Avhicdi was full of red sand, which 
dropped slowly into the lower half ; then he took off liis party- 
colored coat, and there was seen hanging from his riglit liand 
a slim, slender whip with long Avhite thongs, shining, knotted, 
braided, armed with metal tips. With his left hand ho care- 
lessly rolled his right shirt sleeve up to his armpit. 

Meanwhile Jehan Frollo shouted, lifting his fair curly head 
high above the crowd (he had climbed Robin Poussepain’s 
shoulders for the (jxpress purpose), “ Come and see, gentle- 
men and ladies ! Tlicy arc going straightway to flog Master 
Quasimodo, the bell ringer of my brother the andideacon of 
Josas, a strange specimen of Oriental architecture, with a dome 
for his back and twisted columns for legs.” 

All the people laughed, especially the children and the 
young girls. 

At last the executioner stamped his foot. The wheel began 
to turn. Quasimodo reele<l in spite of his bonds. The aston- 
ishment suddenly deiiicted upon his misshapen face redoubled 
the bursts of laughter around him. 

Suddenly, just as the wheel in its revolution presented to 
Ma.ster Pierrat Quasimodo’s mountainous back. Master Pierrat 
raised his arm : the thin lashes hissed through the air like a 
brood of vipers, and fell furiously upon the wretched man’s 
shoulders. 

Quasimodo started as if roused abruptly from a dream. 
He began to understand. He writhed in his bonds ; surprise 
and pain distorted the muscles of his face, but he did not heave 
a sigh. He merely bent his head back, to the right, then to 
the left, shaking it like a bull stung in the flank by a 
gadHy. 

A second blow followed the first, then a third, and another, 
and another, and so on and on. The wheel did not cease from 
turning, or the blows from raining down. 

Soon the blood spurted ; it streamed in countless rivu- 
lets over the hunchback’s swarthy .shoulders ; and the slender 
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thongs, as they rent the air, sprinkled it in drops among the 
crowd. 

Quasimodo had resumed, apparently at least, his former 
impassivity. He had tried at first, secretly and witliout great 
visible effort, to burst his bonds. II is eye kindled, his muscles 
stiffened, liis limbs gathered all their force, and the straps and 
chains stretched. 'Flie struggle was mighty, prodigious, desper- 
ate ; bxxt the tried and tested fetters of the provosty held firm. 
They cracked ; and that was all. (Quasimodo fell back ex- 
hausted. Surjjrise gave way, upon his features, to a look of 
bitter and profound dejection. lie closed his single eye, 
dropped his head upon his breast, and fcigjied death. 

Thenceforth he diil not biulge. Nothing could wring a 
movement from him, — neither his blood, which still flowed, 
nor the blows, whicli increased in fury, nor the rage of the 
executioner, wlm became excited and intoxicated by his work, 
nor the noise of the horrid lashes, keener and shari)er than the 
stings of wasps. 

At last an usher from the Chatelet, dressed in black, mounted 
on a black horse, who had been posted ht'side the ladder from 
the beginning of the exeemtion of the sentence, extended his 
ebony wand towards the hourghiss. The executioner paused. 
The wheel stopped. Quasimodo’s eye reopened shtwly. 

The flagellation was ended. Two attendants of the execu- 
tioner washed the victim’s bleeding shoulders, rubbed them with 
some salve which at once closed all the wounds, and threw over 
his back a 2)iece of yellow cotton cloth cut after the jiattern of 
a ju’iest’s coiie. Meanwhile Jherrat T'ortei'ue let his red lashes 
soaked with blood drij) upcm the pavement. 

But all was not over for Quasimodo. He had still to sixend 
in the i)illory that hour so judiciously added by Master Floriau 
Barbedienne to the sentence of Master Uolxn t d'Estouteville, — 
all to the greater gloiy of .lean do (himene’s old i>hysiological 
and psyehologifial jum : S»rdm 

The hourglass was therefore turned, and t he Ininchback was 
left bound to the jxlank as before, in order that justice might be 
executed to the utmost. 

The people, particularly in the Middle Ages, were to society 
what the child is to a family. So long as they remain in their 
primitive condition of ignorance, of moral and intellectual non- 
age, it may be said of them as of a child : — 

That age is without pity. 
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We have already shown that Quasimodo was the object o£ 
universal hatred, — for more than one good reason, it is true. 
There was hardly a single spectator in the crowd who had not 
— or did not think he had — grounds for complaint against the 
malicious hunchback of Notre Dame. Every one was delighted 
to see him in the pillory ; and the severe punishment which he 
had just received, and the piteous state in which it had left him, 
far from softening the hearts of the populace, had made their 
hatred keener by adding to it a spice of merriment. 

Thus, “ public vengeance,” as the legal jargon still styles 
it, once satisfied, a thousand private spites took their turn at 
I'evenge. Here, as in the Great Hall, the women made them- 
selves especially conspicuous. All bore him a grudge, — some 
for his miscliief, others for liis ugliness. The latter were the 
more ftirious. 

“ Oh, you image of Antichrist ! ” said one. 

“ Broomstick rider ! ” cried another. 

“What a fine tragic face!” yelled a third. “It would 
surely make you Lord of Misrule, if to-day were only yester- 
day.” 

“ That’s right,” added an old woman. “ This is the pillory 
face. When shall we have the gallows face?” 

“When sliall Ave see you buried a hundred feet below 
ground, with your big bell upon your liead, you cursed bell 
ringer ? ” 

“ And to think that it’s this demon that rings the Ange- 
las ! ” 

“Oh, you deaf man! you blind man I you hunchback I you 
monster ! ” 

And the two students, Jehan du Moulin and Robin Pousse- 
pain, sang at the top of their voices the old popular refrain : — 

“A halter for the gallows bird I 
A fagot for the ugly ape! ” 

Countless other insults rained upon him, mingled with hoots, 
curses, laughter, and occasional stones. 

Quasimodo Avas deaf, but his sight was capital, and the fury 
of the mob was no less forcibly painted on their faces than in 
their words. Besides, the stones which struck him explained 
the peals of laughter. 

He bore it for a time ; but little by little his patience, which 
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had resisted the torturer’s whip, gave way and rebelled against 
all these inseet stings. The Asturian bull, which pays but little 
heed to the attacks of the picador, is maddened by the dogs and 
the banderilleros. 

At first he glanced slowly and threateningly around the 
crowd ; but, bound fast as he was, his glance was impotent to 
drive away those flies which galled his wounds. Then he 
struggled in his fetters, and his frantic efforts made the old 
pillory wheel creak upon its timbei's. All this only increased 
the shouts and derision of the crowd. 

Then the wretched man, unable to break the collar which 
held him chained like a wild beast, became quiet again ; only 
at intervals a sigh of rage heaved his breast. His face showed 
no trace of mortification or shame. He was too far i-emoved 
from the existing state of society, and too nearly allied to 
a state of nature, to know what shame was. licsides, it is 
doubtful if infamy be a thing which can bo felt by one 
afflicted with that degi'ee of deformit3^ Hut rage, hate, de- 
spair, slowly veiled the hideous face with a cloud wliich 
grew darker and darker, more and more lieavily charged 
with an electricity revealed by countless flaslies from the ej'e 
of the Cyclop. 

However, this cloud was lightened for a moment as a mule 
passed through the crowd, bearing a priest on his back. As 
soon as ho saw that mule and that priest, the poor sufferer’s 
face softened. The fury whicli convulsed it gave way to a 
strange smile, full of ineffable sweetness, affection, and ten- 
derness. As the priest approached, this smile became more 
pronounced, more distinct, more radiant. It was as if the 
unhappy man hailed the coming of a Savior. Yet, when the 
mule was near enough to the pillory for his rider to recognize 
the prisoner, tlie priest cast down his c^'cs, turned back ab- 
ruptly, spurred his animal on either side as if in haste to avoid 
humiliating appeals, and very far from anxious to bo greeted 
and recognized by a poor devil in such a plight. 

The priest was the archdeacon Don Claude Frollo. 

The cloud grew darker than ever upon the face of Quasi- 
modo. The smile lingered for some time, although it became 
bitter, dejected, profoundly sad. 

Time passed. He had been there at least an hour and 
a half, wounded, illtreatefl, incessantly mocked, and almost 
•stoned to death. 
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Suddenly he again struggled in his chains with renewed 
despair, which made all the timbers that held him quiver; and 
breaking the silence which he had hitherto obstinately kept, 
he cried in a hoarse and furious voice more like the bark of 
a dog than a human cry, and which drowned the sound of the 
hooting, “ Water 1 ” 

This exclamation of distress, far from exciting compassion, 
only increased the amusement of the good Parisian populace 
who surrounded the ladder, and wlio, it must be confessed, 
taken in the mass and as a multitude, ■wore at this time scarcely 
less cruel and brutish than that horrible tribe of Vacrrant VaLr- 
abends to whom wo have already introduced the reader, and 
who were simply the lowest stratum of the people. Not a 
voice was raised around the wretched sufferer, except to mock 
at his thirst. Certainly he was at this moment more grotesque 
and repulsive than he was pitiable, with his livid and stream- 
ing face, his wild eye, his mouth foaming with rage and suffer- 
ing, and his tongue protruding. It must also be acknowledged 
that, even had there been in the throng any charitable soul 
tempted to give a cup of cold water to the miserable creature 
in his agony, so strong an idea of shame and ignominy was 
attached to the infanums steps of the pillory, that this alone 
would have sufficed to repel the Good Samaritan. 

In a few minutes Quasimodo c.ast a desi)airing look upon 
the crowd, and repeated in a still more heartrending voice, 
“Water I” 

Every one laughed. 

“ Drink that ! ” shouted Robin Poussepain, flinging in his 
face a sponge which had been dragged through the gutter. 
“There, you deaf monster I I owe you something.” 

A woman aimed a stone at his head : — 

“ That will teach you to wake us at night with your cursed 
chimes ! ” . 

“Well, my boy ! ” howled a cripple, striving to reach him 
with his crutch, “ will you cast S2>ells on us again from the toji 
of the towers of Notre Dame?” 

“ Here’s a porringer to drink out of ! ” added a man, letting 
fly a broken jug at his breast. “’Twas you who made my 
wife give birth to a double-headed child, just by walking 
past her.” 

“ And my cat have a kitten with six feet I ” shrieked an 
old woman, hurling a tile at him. 
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“ Water I ” repeated the gasping (^uasiiiiotlo, for the third 
time. 

At this moment ho saw the crowd .separate. A young girl, 
oddly dressed, stepped from their midst. She was accompanied 
by a little white goat with gilded horns, and held a tambourine 
in her hand. 

Quasimodo’s eye gleamed. It was the gypsy girl whom he 
had tried to carry oft' the night before, — a freak for which he 
dimly felt that he was even now being punished; which was 
not in the least true, since he was only j)unished for the mis- 
fortune of being deaf, and having been tried by a deaf judge. 
He did not doubt that she too came to be avenged, and to take 
her turn at him with the rest. 

lie watched her nimbly climb the ladder. Rage and spite 
choked him. He longed to destroy the pillory ; and had the 
lightning of his eye ha<l power to blast, tlie gypsy girl would 
have been reduced to tushes long before she reached the plat- 
form. 

Without a word she approached the sufferer, who vainly 
writhed and twisted to avoid her, and loosening a gourd from 
her girdle, slie raised it gently to the parched lips of the miser- 
able wretch. 

Then from that eye, hitherto so dry and burning, a great 
tear trickled, and i*olled slowly down the misshapen face, so 
long convulsed with despair. It was perhaps the first that the 
unfortunate man had ever shed. 

But he forgot to drink. The gypsy girl made her custo- 
mary little grimace of impatience, and smilingly jiressed the 
neck of the gourd to Quasimodo’s jaggeil mouth. 

He drank long draughts ; his thirst Avas ardent. 

When he had done, the poor wretch put out his black lips, 
doubtless to kiss the fair hand Avhich had helped him. But 
the girl, perhaps not cpiite free from distrust, and mindful of 
the violent attempt of the previous night, withdreAV her hand 
with the terrified gesture of a child who fears being bitten by 
a wild animal. 

Then the poor deaf man fixed upon her a look of reproach 
and unutterable sorrow. 

It would anywhere have been a touching sight, to see this 
lovely girl, fresh, pure, charming, and yet so weak, thus de- 
voutly hastening to the help of so much misery, deformity, and 
malice. Upon a pillory, the siglit Avas sublime. 

TOL. XI. — 8 
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THE PRANKS OF HOWLEGLASS. 

[Ttll Ectlenspiegkl (owl-mirror), was a German invention on whom was 
fathered a collection of old stories, — mainly practical jokes to the end of bilk- 
ing, thieving, and idling, — seemingly first published in 1483, but largely added 
to in later editions and translations, and made a vehicle for rough satire and 
ribaldry on church and reformers alike.] 

How Little Howleglass, Riding behind his Father on 
Horseback, Showed Much Cunning and Malice. 

Soon there came bitter complaints, almost every day 
repeated, by the neighbors, to Master Howleglass’s father, 
assuring him what a malicious rogue his son was ; for he was 
wicked from the time he could walk, and even showed his 
malice in the cradle. He would hide his head under the bed- 
clothes, turn up his legs where his head sliould be, and make 
the most odd leaps and antics ever witnessed in a child ; but 
when he had reache<l ten years old, his tricks grew so numerous 
and intolerable, and the complaints of the neighbors so loud, 
that his father took him roundly to task, saying, “ How comes 
it that everybody calls you such a malicious little wretch ? ” 
Howleglass, in his defense, declared that he did nobody any 
harm. “ But if you wish to be convinced, father, and believe 
your own eyes, let me ride behind you on your old Dobbin, 
and I dare say they will still continue to find fault.” So his 
father mounted him behind him on the horse, and as they 
jogged along, Howleglass, seeing some neighbors apj)roach, 
pulled up his little coat behind, as a salutation to them as 
they passed. “ There’s a malicious little knave for you ! ” 
they cried aloud, as they went by, upon which the urchin said 
to his father, “ You see I did them no harm, and yet they will 
call me nicknames.” 

His father next placed him before him, as they rode along, 
when Howleglass began to pull the most ugly faces ever seen, 
mocking and lolling his tongue at everybody as they went by, 
all of which his father could not see. “ Look at that wicked 
little wretch I ” was the cry ; and upon this his father, quite 
losing patience, said, “ Aye, thou wert born in an unlucky h^pur ; 
for though thou hold thy tongue, all revile thee, and though 
thou sit as quiet as a lamb, the children run out of thy way.” 
Soon qfter, his father, quite vexed at such injustice, changed 
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his abode, going to a village near Magdeburg, to which his 
wife belonged, and no long time after this he died. Howie- 
glass’s mother continued to live with her son, eating and drink- 
ing what they could get, for his mother sliortly grew very 
poor, and Howleglass would learn no trade ; only at the age 
of sixteen he had learnt to dance upon a rope, along with some 
other mountebank tricks. 

How Howleglass Fell from the Tight Hope into the 
Water, and how he- Took Ven(;eance upon those 
who Made him Fall. 

It happened one day, as liowleglass was amusing liimself 
with dancing ui)on his tight rop(!, Avliioh he had made fast 
across a pool of water the better to show his dexterity, that a 
number of idle urchins had gathered round to sec. One of 
them bethought him of a trick, and taking out his knife, he cut 
the cord at one end, and Howleglass went souse into tlie water, 
to the great merriment of tlie rest, who left him to get out as 
he best could. This made him both very dirty and very angry ; 
but he held his peace, declaring that it was a good joke, and 
that he would come again the next morning and show them 
something new. This he did, for the next morning, after hav- 
ing exhibited some time upon his rope, lie said to the boys, 
“ Now you shall sec a wonderful tiling, if you will only each of 
you hand me here his right shoo.” Some of the parents of the 
children who were there, believing he said true, and curious to 
learn what it could be, gave them to him ; when, after keeping 
them for some time, and the young urchins becoming clamorous, 
he threw them back all in a heap, telling each to take his own. 
A general struggle then took place, one falling over another, 
fighting, biting, and kicking ; one laughed, another cried, one 
tore his hair, another pulled his companion’s, all exclaiming, 
“ This is mine,” and “ That is mine,” until the parents themselves 
mixed in the affray, and some good pitched battles were fought. 
It was now Howleglass’s turn to laugh, and mocking them to 
his heart’s content, he bade them try on their shoes, and being 
a capital swimmer, he eluded all pursuit and escaped. Still, he 
did not venture to show his face among them again for some 
weeks, remaining in a very quiet domestic way at home with 
his mother, who rejoiced to see such a change, and thought he 
was on the point of reforming, little knowing the malicious 
trick that he had played. 
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How THE Mother op Howleglass Admonished him, 

THAT SHE MIGHT ENGAGE HIM TO LeARN AN H-jNEST 

Trade. 

Damo Ulbeke, Ho wleglass’s mother, more and more delighted 
to observe her son’s retired and peaceable demeanor, forthwith 
thought to take advantage of it, and besought* him to abandon 
his former perverse ways, which brought her no money, as 
might have been the case by learning some honest trade. Howle- 
glass then said, “ My dear mother, what is bred in the bone 
will not come out of the flesh, and what is that which a man 
should dispose himself to, tliat would abide by him all his life ? 
what a man tliinks ho will stick by.” “ I'liat, indeed,” answered 
his mother, quite despairing, “seems to be the case : there has 
been no bread in the house tliese four days past, and if this is 
to continue only half oiui’s life, I know one had better be dead.” 
“No, no,” said Howleglass, “that Ixiars no rcseinhlance to my 
words, for a poor man when he has nothing to eat will fast the 
fast of St. Nicholas, and when ho has enough to eat he enjoys a 
feast on St. Martin’s evening; and thus it is with you, mother.” 

How H0WLEGLA.SS Obtained Bicead por his Mother. 

But when he saw his mother really without any bread, 
Howleglass began to think it was time to think of providing 
her with some. For this purpose, he walked into the village of 
Sastard, where he entered a baker’s shop, and inquired whether 
he had any objection to let his master have eighteen twopenny 
rolls of broad, half white and the other half brown. He then 
mentioned a gentleman’s name in the town, with whom he said ho 
had just come to a certain hotel, adding that his master would 
of course pay him on delivery, with Avhich the baker was well 
pleased. 

Now, Howleglass’s breadbasket, a bag, had a hole in it, 
through which he contrived, as he was going along, to slip one 
of the loaves into the mud. Then throwing down the basket, 
he said to the baker’s boy, “ I dare not for the life of me carry 
this loaf home to my master ; run back and change it, I will 
wait for you here.” So away ran the baker’s boy, and away 
ran Master Howleglass exactly the other road. When the ^oy 
returned, his customer was no longer to bo seen ; and after 
looking for him a while, he went back to his master. Then his 
master, without even waiting to thrash him, ran to the inn men- 
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tioned by Howleglass, but no one knew who or where our hero 
was. Upon this the baker found lie liad been well choused, 
and that this was all ho was ever likely to bo paid for his bread. 

In this Avay Howleglass provided his mother with plenty of 
bread, saying, “ Dear mothei*, eat when you have it, and remem- 
ber always to fast when you are without.” 

How Howleglass iiruEo itiisrsELF to a Priest. 

After Howleglass had brought himself clean off, he jour- 
neyed towards the land of liuddenslede ; and at the village of 
Brusedent he entered into the service of a priest who knew 
nothing of him. ITis new master infornnul him that he would 
have a fine time of it, that he should eat and drink as well as 
himself or the servant maid, and that all he would have to do 
would be easy woi-k, indeed only half-work. 'I'lion Ilowle- 
glass, pleased to hear tliis, said that lie Avoiild do it well. Noav, 
he soon observed that tlie priest’s servant maid had only one 
eye ; she was then preparing a eouplc of fowls for dinner, and 
she bade Howleglass turn the spit. 

She went about her work ; and when the fowls were roasted 
he sat down to eat one of them, for he was very hungry, and 
the priest had told him he was to eat of tlie best as well as he 
did; and he did not stop for sauee. Whim the girl came back 
to take dinner up, she said to Howleglass : “ VV’'iiere is the other 
fowl? 1 left two roasting upon the spit.” 

“My good girl,” replied Howleglass, “ opmi 3 '^our other eye, 
and you will then see them both,” at Avhich the servant went into a 
great rage. Slie ran forthwith to complain to the jiriest. “ Your 
new servant, sir, is mocking me : he says I have only one eye. 
I see but one fowl, though I put two to roast.” Howleglass, 
who had followed her, noAV said, “ That is true ; but I told her 
that if she would open both eyes, she would see them both.” 
The priest replied, “ That is out of the question, for she has 
only one.” “There,” cried Howleglass, “you have said it, 
but not I.” “ At all events,” rejoined the priest, “ there is 

a fowl missing.” “ Yes,” replied llowleglass, “but 1 only ate 
one. You said I was to live as Avell as my msister and his maid, 
and 1 was afraid^ lest you should say the thing which is not, if 
both had gone up to table, and you had chanced to eat both. 
I was afraid you might perjure your own soul ; therefore I ate.” 
The priest laughed and was satisfied, saying, “ My good fellow, 
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I am not to be disheartened for the loss of a chicken ; but 
always do what my maid enjoins you to do.” Howleglass said, 
“ I will willingly do whatever she requires of me.” Yet from 
that time forth he made a point of doing only just half of 
what she commanded him ; for if she wanted a pitcher of water, 
he would bring it only half full ; if she bade him clap a couple 
of fagots to the fire, he threw only one ; if she told him to 
give two feeds of hay to the cows, they had only one ; if she 
said, “ Howleglass, draw a jug of beer,” he brought it her only 
half full ; and thus with everything else. The girl at last 
resolved to make another complaint to the priest, who came to 
Howleglass in no very Christian temper of mind. “ What I my 
servant still linds fault with you : did not I tell you to do 
whatever she bid you?” Howleglass answered, “Sir, I have 
done all that you ordered me. You told me at the time that 
you engaged me that I should have an easy place ; that it would 
bo only half-work.” The priest laughed heartily; but his serv- 
ant maid exclaimed in a great fume, “ Sir, if you resolve to 
keep this mischievous rogue in your service any longer, I must 
leave it.” 

It was no question with the priest how he was to decide, 
and Howleglass received warning on a(!count of the chamber- 
maid ; at which he was not sorry, for he said he hated to be 
eternally scolded by a blind chambermaid, who wanted him to 
do both halves of tlie work — both his and lier own. 

How HoWIiEGLASS, BEING IN WANT OF ReADV CaSH TO 

Pay his Host, Found a Substitute. 

When Howleglass left his last master, he made such a good 
use of his legs that he arrived at the city of Halberstadt in no 
time, and boldly took up his quarters at one of the first inns. 
In about eight days, however, he had expended all his cash, at 
which he felt a little uncomfortable, and not without reason ; 
for his host had soon run up a long bill, both against Howleglass 
and his horse, which how he came by doth not appear. Finding 
that his host was at length getting angry with him, he entreated 
him to have a little more patience, and that he should be no 
loser by it. Howleglass then sent a message to the town crier, 
with a handsome fee, for him to proclaim the arrival of a stran- 
ger, who had brought along with him a curious animal made 
something like a horse, but which had its head placed where its 
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tail ought to be. Meantime Howleglass tied his horse’s tail to 
the manger, and before the crowd had assembled he had got out 
some little handbills, puffing in high style his new exhibition. 
The townspeople came rimning from all sides, thinking to be- 
hold some monster, or at least some rare sight. Before permit- 
ting a single soul to enter the stable, he had secured a penny a 
head, without making any abatement for children. As fast as 
they came in and found how wittily they had been deceived, 
they could not help laughing at the hoax, in which Howleglass 
joining, earnestly entreated them not to ruin his fortunes and 
let those laugh at them who had not paid, by telling the secret 
to the townspeople on the outside. This they all promised, 
and as soon as they got home, each advised his neighbor to go 
and see the great sight. In this way Howleglass raised a good 
round sum of money, paid his host, and rode out of the town ; 
passing a merry time of it as long as his finances held out. 


How lIowLEonAsa CAtrsEO the iNiiAntTANTS OB’ Mey- 
BUiw TO Believe that he was Going to Fly. 

After having visited several places, Howleglass came to Mey- 
burg, where he gave out that he was prepared to oxliibit a very 
novel performance, to which he was invited by the magistrates. 
On being asked what it was, he answered that it was his in- 
tention to mount the top of the council hall, one of the highest 
houses in the jfiace, whence he intended to fly down without 
being hurt. 

At these tidings, the market place was filled with people 
eagerly watching our hero, who with outspread arms was seen 
on the roof of the house. When he saw tlie crowd, he laughed 
and said aloud : “Had you all sworn that you could have flown, 
I would not have believed you, while you believe a single fool ; 
but I see the place is full of them. If you had yourselves told 
me, I say, that you were such great fools, I would not have be- 
lieved you ; yet I see all of you can put faith in one who per- 
suaded you that he could fly ; so I will, if you will give me wings. ” 
He then disappeared, leaving all the people to chew their dis- 
appointment, who went home, some laughing, some swearing, 
and others observing that he was a malicious rogue ; who never- 
theless had told the truth, for that he was willing to fly down, 
if they would lend him wings. 
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IIow Howleglass Hired himself as a Servant to a 

Baker. 

Howleglass, having taken himself off to some distance from 
the hospital, next entered into the sorviee of a baker in another 
town. Early on the ensuing day, when preparing to make 
bread, he was ordered to come sieve the flour : and ho said he 
should want a candle, as it was almost dark. But the baker re- 
plied, “ I never trust my servants with candles ; they are always 
accustomed to bolt by the light of the moon.” — “Be it so ; I 
will do so too.” The master went to rest for some hours, dur- 
ing which time Howleglass took the bolting bag and hung it 
out of the window; then he bolted the flour which fell into the 
garden below as hard as he couhl bolt. In the morning the 
baker rose early to begin the process of baking. Ho found 
Howleglass still at work, and in<|uircd hastily what he was do- 
ing ther<! : “ Was flour made to be thrown in that style upon 
the ground ? Uo you know what it cost ? ” Howleglass an- 
swered, “ Sir, I have been sieving it in the light of tlie moon, 
as you ordered me to do.” “Dolt !” said his master, “you 
ought to have sieved it hif moonlight, and not in the light, vil- 
lain ! ” “Well,” cried Howleglass, “ there is no great <lamage 
done : I will collect it together agjvin shortly.” “ Yes,” said 
his master, “ but it is too late to bake to-day ; there will be no 
dough.” “True, master,” said Howleglass, “hut let me advise 
you. Your neighbor’s paste is ready for the oven : J will go 
and borrow it for you.” Then the baker flew into a rage, and 
said, “ do and hang thyself ! to the gallows with you, and see 
what you will find there ! ” “ Very well, master,” said Howle- 

glass, and set out to the public gallows, where he found a rob- 
ber’s remains, which he carried back to his master. “ Here I 
have brottght what I found for you ; in what way shall I go to 
work with it?” The baker, still more angry, said, “I will lay 
an information against you for defrauding public justice.” 
And away he went, followed by Howleglass, to the market place, 
where the magistrates sat. 

When the baker began to open the case to the judge, Howle- 
glass opened two such eyes as fairly disconcerted his master — 
so large and rolling that no risible faculties could resist them ; 
and the plaintiff could not get through with his charge. 

“ What do you want ? ” “ Nothing,” said Howleglass, “ only 
you were going to complain of me, in my presence, before the 
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judge, and I was obliged to open my eyes to see you.” The 
baker then replied, “ Go, get out of my sight ! I thought you 
were a dolt, but you are a malicious wretch, in my eyes at 
least.” “Aye, they often call mo so,” cried Howleglass ; “ but 
if I was ill your eyes, baker, 1 think you would not be so clear- 
sighted as you are.” The magistrate, slicing that it was a fool- 
ish business, quitted his seat ; upon which 1 lowleglass, turning 
up his coat skirt to his master, said, “ Master, if you Avant to 
bake bread, behold, can you bake such a loaf as this?” And 
then giving him the slii), ho ran and left him to his own 
relioctions. 

How Howleglass Served as a Castle Warder to the 
Lord op Ambal, and Next Became a Soldier. 

It came to pass that he one day enlisted into tlie siirvice of 
the Count of Ambal as a watch and Avarder, to keep a lookout 
for the couriers and blow for the enemy, 'rhc count had a 
number of these enemies, and Avas under the niiiicssity of em- 
ploying a considerable body of armed men. Howleglass being 
stationed upon the top toAver, was frequently forgotten at mess- 
time when the others were enjoying good fare. Now the 
enemy, making an incursion, carried off a great herd of cattle, 
Howleglass giving no alarm ; but the count, hearing a noise, 
Avent and saw Howleglass supporting himself against the Avin- 
doAV in a musing posture. Tlie count said, “ What is the mat- 
ter with you ? ” Said Howleglass, “ J shall not dance for such 
a festival as this.” “What!” said the count, “will you not 
sound the horn for the enemy ? ” “ 1 dare not ; besides, there 

is no need,” replied his Avarder : “your fields are already full 
of them ; they are driving off all your cows, and if I blow for 
any more, they Avill besiege you at your castle gates.” 

Shortly afterwards the count’s stock of provisions fell short, 
and he Avas compelled to make an incursion u])on his neighbors, 
in which he got very good booty. Plenty of boiled and roast 
beef was the consequence. The count l>oing seated Avith his 
knights and other men-at-arms at a well-furnished table, 
Howleglass blew a shrill blast, ui)on Avhich the company ran 
to arms and made for the gates ; but there Avas no enemy. 
Meanwhile Howleglass left his station and proceeded to the 
banqueting room, where he provided himself with as much good 
fare as he could carry, and departed. The men-at-arms hav* 
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ing all returned as wise as they went, the count said to Howie- 
glass, “ Are you mad, villain, that you blow for the enemy when 
there is none to be seen ? yet when they are here, you give no 
alarm ; so you are a traitor, and shall lose your office, and 
work with the meanest of our hinds.” This arrangement was 
by no means pleasant to Ilowleglass, and he wished himself 
fairly out of the castle, but out he could not get ; though he 
always contrived, when there was any fighting, to be the very 
last to leave the gates and the first to come back. 

Observing this, the count said, “Were you afraid of being 
well beaten, that you were the last to go out and the first to 
come in again?” lie replied: “Pray, my lord, do not be 
angry ; for when you and your men-at-arms were making good 
cheer, I was fasting on the toj) of tlie tower. This has brought 
me very weak and low ; but give me time to recover my 
strength with better fare, and you will sec me among the first 
to attack, and the last to make a retreat.” The count said, 
“ But you Avill perhaps take as long a time to put you in fight- 
ing condition as you were in playing the horn upon the top of the 
tower. You had better find another service,” added the count, 
and paid Ilowleglass off ; at which he was greatly rejoiced, for 
ho had a great horror of a desperate assault upon the enemy. 

How Howleglass Wished to be Repaid fou the 
Tuoublb he Took in Dining. 

One day Ilowleglass came to Nuremberg, not far from Bam- 
berg, and being very hungry, he entered into a house of enter- 
tainment where he saw a jolly hostess. She told him he was 
very welcome ; for she saw by his equipment that he was a 
boon companion, and a wonderful knight of the stirrup ; in 
short, a merry guest. When dinner was set upon the table, 
our hostess inquired whether ho would take his repast with 
them, or dine at the usual price alone. 

Howleglass said, “ You see I am a poor, companionable 
fellow, that will bless Heaven if he can get anything to eat.” 
“ Aye, aye ; but it must be with money : go to the butcher and 
baker, see whether they will give you anything for the love of 
Heaven. We eat here for the love of money ; if none, you 
must go without your dinner.” Now Howleglass, who had 
words always ready to serve two purposes, said : “ Good hostess, 
I mean for money, and nothing else. It is all I ask. I would 
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not for the world think of dining upon nothing ; no, no, let it 
be for money — come, how much do you ask ? ” The hostess 
made answer, “The gentlemen’s table is eightpencc, the next 
is .six.” “ Then the most is the best for me,” cried Ilowleglass, 
as he made for a large, well-furnished board, where ho ate to 
his heart’s content. 

He went to the hostess as soon as he had finished, and 
begged her to jiay him, as she had said, for that he was a poor 
man, and could not afford his time for nothing. “ My friend,” 
replied the woman, “ you have to give me eightpence, and then 
you are quit.” “No, no,” cried Howleglass, “you are to give 
me eightpence, and thou you shall be quit of me. You declared 
we .were to eat hero for love of money, and tliat for dining at 
the gentlemen’s table it was to be eightpence. Certainly, as I 
told you, I did not intend to dine upon nothing, nor for nothing, 
but I expected to get eightpence ; and I assure you I have 
worked hard and performed my best to deserve it. I can do 
no more ; give me the money and let me go ! ” The hostess 
replied : “ You have said well, for I think you have eaten as 
much as any four, yet you have the conscience to ask me to 
pay you for it. That would be strange indeed I But you are 
a wag 1 Away with you ! A meal is not raiieh, but deuce 
take me if 1 pay you too for eating me up. And hark you ! 
coitie to my table no more, unless you come to pay to-day’s 
reckoning with it : a pretty trade I should drive, marry come 
up, on those terms. I might very noon shut up shop.” So 
Howleglass took his departure, not without saluting her before 
she had worked herself into a great fume, and adding, “ Well, 
if you can, on your conscience, take my labor for nothing, fare 
you well I ” 

How Howleglass Journeyed to Rome, where he Had 
AN Interview with the Pope. 

After Howleglass had practiced his arts for some length 
of time, he bethought him of the proverb which says, “ Go to 
Rome, my honest man, and come back a rogue again.” For true 
it is, that neither a good horse nor a bad man mend their condi- 
tion by going to visit Rome. 

Forthwith then our hero set out for that city, where he first 
showed his wit by taking up his residence at the house of a 
rich widow, wlio seeing so handsome a young man, inquired 
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•whence he came. lie said, from the country of Saxony, and 
that lie was purposely come to have an interview with the Pope. 

“ Then,” said she, “ my friend, you may indeed see him, but 
to siK^ak with him is a very liifferent matter, especially if you be 
a stranger, as you say. For my part, I would give a hundred 
or two of solid ilue-ats to any one who will obtain for me a con- 
ference with him.” — “ Will you give me a hundred ducats if I 
will do it ? ” — “ Tliat 1 will,” repeated the jolly widow, boldly, 
for she little imagined tliat he could bring about such an inter- 
view without paying a number of fees. 

Howleglass now watched the time when the holy procession 
was accustomed to proceed to the (diurch of St. Giovanni (the 
Lateran), in order to celebrate mass. Observing the procession 
go by, I'lowleglass contrived to pass into tlie chapel along with 
the rest, edging up as near to the chair of St. Peter as he possi- 
bly could. When the time drew nigh for the elevation of the 
host, he turned his back ujxm the altar just as his Holiness 
raised the chalice, and fixed his eye upon the cardinals, keeping 
the same position until the whole ceremony Avas over. Mass 
being finished, one of the cardinals aciiuaiiited the holy pontiff 
that there was a young man present who liad turned his back 
upon tlie holy sacrament. The Pope commanded that he should 
be instantly secured and brought before him, as he would banish 
him for an example lo all bad (Jhristians ; and Howleglass speed- 
ily found himself seized and confronted with the mighty pontiff 
himself. 

He first impiircd of our hero what was tlie nature of his 
creed. He replied, “ 1 am a ('hristian, and observe just the 
same faith as my hostess ; ” and he then nmntioned her name, 
which was pretty w('ll known. 

The good dame was instantly sent for, in order to throw 
light u])on the mystery, and tlic Pope first inquired of what 
faith she was. ” Oh, dear ! of the holy Catholic faith, to be 
sure ; 1 believe in all that the holy Church chooses to command 
or to forbid.” Then Howleglass cried out, “So do 1 ! I believe 
all that too.” “ How came it, then, that you turned your back 
upon the holy sacrament ? ” said the I*ope. Howleglass replied, 
“Most holy father, I am a very great sinner, and felt as if 1 
were not Avorthy of l^eholdiug tlie holy sacrament, before which 
I Avas to make confession.” The Pope said that such being 
the case it only did him credit, and permitted him to go, after 
bestowing his benediction on Howleglass and his hostess. 
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SiK Patkick Spkxs. 

Tiir king sits in Diimferling tonne, 
Drinking the blude-reid wine : 

wliar will I got gnid sailor, 

To sail this schip of mine ? 

Up and spak an eldern knieht, 

Sat at the kings richt kne : 

“Sir I\itrick Spens is the best sailor 
That sails upon the se.” 

The king has written a braid [open] letter 
And signed it wi’ his hand, 

And sent it to Sir Patrick Spoils, 

Was walking on the sand. 

The first line that Sir Patrick rod, 

A loud lauch lanched he : 

The next line that Sir l\itri<!k red, 

The teir blinded his ee. 

“O wha is this has don this deid. 

This ill deid don to me; 

To send me out this time o’ the yeir, 

To sail upon the so ? 

“Mak haste, mak liaste, my mirry men all. 
Our giiid schip sails the morne.” 

“ O say na sae, my master deir, 

Por I feir a deadlici storme. 

“Late, late yestreen 1 saw the new moone 
Wi’ the auld moone in hir anne; 

And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 

That we will com to harme.” 

O our Scots nobles wer richt laith [loth] 
To weot [wet] their cork-heild sehoonej 

Bot lang owre a’ the play wer playd, 

Their hats they swam aboone. 

O lang, lang may their ladies sit 
Wi^ thair fans into their hand, 
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Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spens 
Cum sailing to the land. 

0 lang, lang may the ladies stand 
Wi’ thair gold kems in their hair, 
Waiting for thair ain deir lords, 

For they’ll se thame na mair. 

Have owre, have owre to Aberdour, 
It’s fiftie fadoni deip : 

And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spens, 
Wi’ the Scots lords at his feit. 


Edsvaud, Edward. 

“ Wliy dois your brand sae drop wi’ bluid, 
Edward, I'ldward ? 

Why dois your brand sae drop wi’ bluid ? 

And why sae sad gang yee, O ? ’* 

“ O, I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 

Mitlier, mither: 

O, I hae killed iny hauke sae guid : 

Ami I had nae mair hot hee, 0.’* 

“Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid, 
Edward, Edward : 

Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid. 

My deir son T tell thee, O.” 

“ O, I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 

Mither, mither : 

O, I hae killed my reid-roan steid, 

That erst was sae fair and free, O.” 

“ Your steid was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 
Edward, Edward: 

Y'our steid was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 
Some other dulc ye drie, O.” 

“O, I hae killed my fadir deir, 

Mither, mither : 

O, I hae killed my fadir deir, 

Alas ! and wae is me, O ! ” 

“ And whatten pendnee wul ye drie for that, 
Edward, Edward ? 

And whatten pendnee wal ye drie for that ? 
My deir son, now tell me, O.” 
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" lie set my feit in yonder boat, 

Mitlier, mifcher : 

lie set my feit in yonder boat, 

And He fare ovir the sea, O.” 

" And what wul ye doe wi’ your towirs and your ha’, 
Edward, Edward ? 

And what wul yc doe wi’ your towirs and your ha’. 
That were sae fair to see, O ? ” 

“ He let thame stand til they doim fa’, 

Mither, mither : 

He let thame stand til they doun fa’. 

For hero nevir niair may I bei, O.” 

“ And what wul ye leive to your bairns and your wife, 
Edward, Edward ? 

And what wul ye leive to your bairns and your wife. 
Whan ye gang ovir the sea, O ? ” 

The warldis room, late them beg throw life, 

Mither, mither : 

The warldis room, let them beg throw life. 

For thame nevir mair wul I see, O.” 

“And what wul ye leive to your ain mither deir, 
Edward, Edward ? 

And what wul ye leive to your ain mither deir? 

My deir son now tell me, O.” 

“The curse of hell frae me sail ye beir, 

Mither, mither : 

The curse of hell frae me sail ye beir. 

Sic counseils ye gave to me, O.” 


CnriiD Maukice. 

Child Maurice hunted ithe silver wood, 

He hunted itt round about, 

And noebodye that he ffounde therin, 

Nor none there was with-out. 

* * * * ' * # 
****** 

And he tooke his silver coml)e in his hand, 
To kembe his yellow lockes. 

He sayes, Come hither, thou litle ffoot-page, 
That runneth lowlye by my knee, 
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Ffor thou shalt goe to John Stewards wiffe 
And pray her speake with inee. 

****** 

****** 

I, and greets thou doe that ladye well, 

Ever soe w'ell Ifroe mee. 

“And, as it ffalls, as many times 

As knotts beene knitt on a kell [hair-net3, 
Or mareliant men gone to leeve London, 
Either to buy ware or sell ; 

“ And, as itt ffalles, as many times 
As any hart can thinke. 

Or schoolc-masters are in any schoole-hous% 
Writting with i)en and inke; 

Ffor if I might, as well as shee may. 

This night 1 wold with her speake. 

“And hcere I send her a mantle of greene^ 
As greene as any grasse. 

And bidd her come to the silver wood. 

To luint with Child Maurice. 

“ And there I send her a ring of gold, 

A ring of preoyous stone, 

And bitld her come to the silver wood. 

Let [fail] Ifor no kind of man.” 

One while this litle boy he yode. 

Another while he ran. 

Untill he came to John Stewards hall, 

I-wis he never blan [stopped]. 

And of nurture the child had good, 

Ifee ran up hall and bower ffree. 

And when he came to this lady ffaire, 

Sayes, “ God you save and see 1 

“ I am come ffrom Child Maurice, 

A message unto thee ; 

And Child Maurice, he greetes you well. 
And ever soe well ifrom mee. 

“ An d, as itt ffalls, as ofteiitimes 
As knotts beene knitt on a kell. 
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Or marohant men gone to lecve London, 
Either ffor to buy ware or sell. 

And as oftentimes he greetes you well 
As any hart can thinke, 

Or schoole-masters are in any schoole, 
Wryting with i)en and inke. 

^^And heerc he sends a mantle of greene, 

As groono as any grasse, 

And he bidds you come to the silver wood, 

To hunt with Cliild Maurice. 

And licere lie sends you a ring of gold 
A ring of the procyoiis stone ; 

He prayes you to come to the silver wood, 
Let ffor no kind of man.’^ 

^^Now peace, now peace, thou litle ffoot-page, 
Efor Ghristcs sake, I ])ray thcc ! 

Ffor if my lord hcare one of these words, 
Thou must be luuiged hye ! 

John Steward stood under the castle wall, 
And he wrote the words cverye one, 

««#### 

« ^ ^ 

And he called unto his horskeeper, 

Make readye you my steede ! 

I, and so hee did to his chamberlaiiie, 

Make readye tliou my w cede ! 

And he cast a lease [thong] upon his backe. 
And he rode to the silver wood, 

And there he sought all about. 

About the silver wood. 

And there he ff'ound him Child Maurice, 
Sitting upon a blocke, 

With a silver combe in his hand, 

Kembing his yellow locdce. 

^ ^ ^ ^ m 

But then stood up him Child Maurice, 

And sayd these words trulye : 

VOL. XI. — 9 
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I doe not know your lady he said, 

‘‘ If that I doe her see.” 

He sayes, How now, how now, Child Maurice ? 
Alacke, how may this bee ? 

Ffor thou hast sent her love-totens, 

More now than two or three. 

** Ffor thou hast sent her a mantle of greene, 

As greene as any grasse, 

And bade her come to tlie silver woode, 

To hunt with Child Maurice. 

** And thou hast sent her a ring of gold, 

A ring of precyous stone, 

And bade her come to the silver wood, 

Let If or noe kind of man. 

And by my ffaith, now, Cliild Maurice, 

The tone [one] of us shall die ! ” 

^^Now by niy troth,” sayd Child Maurice, 

And that shall not be 1.” 

But Lee pulled forth a bright browne sword, 

And dryed itt on the grasse, 

And soe tfast he smote att John Steward, 

I-wisse he never did rest. 

Then liee pulled ttbrth his bright browne sword. 
And dryed itt on his sleeve, 

And the Ihrst good stroke John Steward stroke, 
Child Maurice head he did cleeve. 

And lie iiricked itt on his swords poynt, 

Went singing there beside, 

And he rode till he came to that ladye ffaire, 
Wheras this ladye lied. 

And sayes, Dost thou know Child Maurice head. 
If that thou dost itt see ? 

And lapp itt soft, and kisse itt oft, 

Ffor thou lovedst him better than me.” 

But when shee looked on Child' Maurice head, 
Shee never spake words but three : 

I never beare no child but one, 

And you have slaine him trulye.” 
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Sayes, Wicked be my merry men all, 

I gave meate, drinke, and clothe ! 

But cold they not have holden me 
When I was in all that wrath ! 

^^Ffor I have slaine one of the courteousest knights 
That ever bestrode a steed, 

Soe have I done one of the fairest ladies 
That ever ware womans wecde ! 

The Demon Lover. 

" 0 whare liae ye been, my dearest dear, 

These seven lang years and more ? ” 

I am come lo seek my former vows, 

That ye promised me before/^ 

^^Awa wi your former vows,’^ she says, 

‘K)r else ye will breed strife ; 

Awa wi your former vows,” she says, 

^^For I’m become a wife. 

I am married to a ship carpenter, 

A ship carpenter he’s bound ; 

I wadna ho kend my mind this nicht 
For twice live hundred x>ouml.” 

She has put her foot on glide ship Vioard, 

And on ship board she’s gane, 

And the veil that hung over her face 
Was a’ wi gowd bcgane. 

She had na sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely twa, 

Till she did mind on the liusband she left, 

And her wee young son alsua. 

O baud your tongue, my dearest dear, 

Let all your follies abce; 

131 show whare the white lillies grow, 

On the banks of Italie.” 

She had not sailed a league, a league, 

A league but barely three, 

Till grim, grim grew his countenance. 

And gurly grew the sea. 
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hand your tonRuo, my dearest dear, 

Let all these follies abee ; 

lUl show whare the white lillies grow, 

In tlie bottom of the sea/' 

He's tano her by the milk-white hand, 

And he’s thrown her in the main ; 

And full five-and-twenty hundred ships 
Perished all on the coast of Spain. 

Old Kobin of Poictinualk. 

[“Giles, a steward to a ricli old inercliant trading to Portugal, is qualified 
with the title of *S/V, not as being a knight, but rather, I conceive, as having 
received au inferior order of priesthood.'^ — I*kucy.] 

God let never soe old a man 
Mavryo soo yonge a wife. 

As did old liobin of Portingale; 

lie may rue all the dayes of his life. 

Por the mayors daughter of Lin, God wott, 

He chose her to Ins wife, 

And tliought to have lived in quietness, 

With her all the days of his life. 

They had not in their w'cd-bed laid, 

Scarcely were both on slcM'pe, 

But uj)]) shee rose, and forth slice goes, 

To Sir Gyles, and fast gan to weepe. 

Says, Sleepe you, w^ake you, faire Sir Gyles ? 

Or be you not within ? 

Sleepe you, wake you, faire Sir Gyles, 

Arise and let me inn." 

^niut I am waking, sAvectc," he said, 

Ladye, what is your will 
I have onbethought me of a wile, 

Hoav my wed lord Ave shall spill. 

*^Four and tAventy knights," she sayes, • 

That dwells about this tOAvne, 

Eene four and tAveiity of my next cozens. 

Will helpe to dinge him downe." 

With that beheard his litle foote-jiage, 

As he watered his master's steed ; 
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And for his masters sad perille 
His verry heart did bleed. 

He mourned, sighed, and wept full sore ; 

I sweare by the holy roode. 

The teares he for his master wept 
Were blent water and bloude. 

With that beheard his dearo master, 

As he in his garden sate ; 

Sayes, “ Ever alacke, my litle page. 

What causes thee to greete ? 

“ Hath any one done to thee wronge, 

Any of thy fellowes hero ? 

Or is any of thy good friends dead. 

Which makes thee shed such teares ? 

“Or if it be my head-kookes-nian, 

Grieved against ([injured in return] he shal beer 

Hor no man within my howso 
Shall doe wrong unto thee.” 

“ But it is not your head-kookes-man. 

Nor none of his degree ; 

But, for to-morrow, ere it be noone, 

You are deemed [adjudged] to die. 

“And of that thanke your head-steward, 

And after your gay ladye.” 

“ If it bo true, iny litle foote-page. 

The heyre of my land thoust bee.” 

“ If it bo not true, my dear master, 

God let me never thye [thrive].” 

“If it be not true, thou litle foote-page, 

A dead corse sbalt thou be.'-' 

He called downe his head-kookes-man, 

Cooke in kitchen super to dressc ; 

“All and anon, my deare master, 

Anon att your request.” 

• ***«• 

• • **«** 

“And call you downe my fairo ladye 
This night to supp with mee.” 
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And downe then came that faire ladye, 

Was clad all in purple and palle ; 

The rings that were upon her fingers 
Cast light thorrow the hall. 

“ What is your will, my owne wed lord, 
What is your will with mee ? ** 

“I am sicke, fayre lady, 

Sore sicke, and like to dye.” 

“ But and you be sicke, my owne wed lord, 
Soe sore it grieveth me ; 

But my five may dens and my self o 
Will make the bedde for thee. 

“And at the wakening of your first sleepe, 
You shall have a hott drinke made ; 

And at the wakening of your next sleepe, 
Your sorrowes will have a slake.” 

He put a silk cote on his backe, 

Was thirteen inches folde ; 

And putt a steele cap upon his head. 

Was gilded with good red gold. 

And layd a bright browne sword by his side, 
And another att his feete : 

And full well knew Old Robin then 
Whether he should wake or sleepe. 

And about the middle time of the night, 
Came twenty-four good knights inn j 

Sir Gyles he was tho foremost man. 

So well he knew that ginn. 

Old Robin, with a bright browne sword, 

Sir Gyles head he did winne ; 

Soe did he all those twenty-four — 

Never a one went quick out agenn. 

None but one litle foote-page. 

Crept forth at a window of stone. 

And he had two armes when he came 114 
And when he went out he had none. 

Upp then came that ladye light, 

With torches burning bright; 
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Sliee thought to have brought Sir Gyles a drinke, 
Butt shee found her owne wedd knight. 

And the first thinge that this ladye stumbled upon 
Was of Sir Gyles his foote ; 

Sayes, Ever alacke, and woe is mee ! 

Here lyes my sweete harLroote I 

And the second thinge that this ladye stumbled on 
Was of Sir Gyles his heade; 

Sayes, ^'Ever alacke, and woe is me, 

Heere lyes my true-love deade ! 

Hee ciitt the pappes beside her brcst, 

And bade her wish her will ; 

And he cutt the eares beside her head, 

And bade her wish on still. 

Mickle is the man’s blood I have spent, 

To doe thee and me some good ; ” 

Sayes, Ever alacke, my fayre ladye, 

I think that I was woode ! ’’ [insane.] 

He called up then his litle foote page, 

And made him heyre of all his laud ; 

And ho shope the crosse on his right sholde’, 

Of the white flesh and the redd, 

And he went him into the holy land, 

Wlieras Christ was quicke and dead. 


Maky Hamiitox. 

Word’s gane to the kitchen, 

And word’s gane to the ha’, 

That Marie Hamilton has borne a bairn 
To the highest Stewart of a’. 

She’s tyed it in her apron, 

And she’s thrown it in the sea ; 

Says, Sink ye, swim ye, bonny wee babe, 
You’ll ne’er get mair o’ me.” 

Down then cam’ the auld Queen, 

Goud tassels tying her hair : 
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Oh, Mario, where’s the bonny wee babe. 
That I heard greet [cry] sae saiv ? 

There was never a babe intili my room^ 
As little designs to be : 

It was but a touch o’ luy sair side. 

Came o’er my fair bodie.’^ 


^*0h, jNfarie, put on your robes o’ black. 
Or else your robes o’ brown ; 

For ye maun gang wi’ me the iiicht 
To see fair Edinbro’ town.” 


I winna put on my robes o’ blacky 
]S^or yet my I'obes o’ brown ; 

But I’ll put on my rolx's o’ white, 
To sliine thro’ Edijibio’ town.” 


When she gaed up tlie Cannogate, 

Slui lauglKul loud iaiiglit(U’s thr(‘ 0 ; 

But wlien she earn’ down tiie (.)an nogate 
The tear blinded lior ee. 

When she gaed up the Parliament stair. 
The hee] cam’ ati* her shoe; 

And l:uig or she came down again 
Slic was condemned to dee. 


When she cam’ down the Cannogate, 
Tlio Caainogate sae frt^e, 
jMaiiy a hidie looked o'er her window, 
Wee[)ing for this ladie. 

Mak(^ never incen for me,” she says, 
^lakc never meen for me ; 

Seek never gra(*.e frae a graceless face, 
For that ye’ll never see. 

Bring me a bottle oE wine,” she says, 
The best that e’er ye hae, 

That I may drink to my well-wishers, 
And they may drink to me. 
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^And here’s to tlie jolly sailor lad 
That sails upon the iaein; 

But let not niy father nor mother get wit 
But that I shall come again. 


And here’s to the jolly sailor lad 
That sails upon the sea; 

But let not my father nor mother get wit 
O’ the death that I maun dee. 

^O.fh little did my mother think^ 

The (lay she (a*adled me, 

AVhat lands 1 was to travel through^ 
AVdiat death 1 was to dee. 


^^Last nieht T washed the Queen’s feet, 
And gently laid Inn- (h)wn ; 

And a’ the thanks I ha.v(^ gotttm tln^ iiieht. 
To he hanged in Edinl)!*!.)’ town ! 

‘^Last nieht there was four Maries, 

The ni(.*ht tluu-e’ll be but thr<H‘ ; 

Ther(‘. was AEarie Seton, and Mane lh.*ton, 
And JNLarie (Jarjiiiehael, and me.” 


The Not-Bhowne IMavd. 

He. — Be it ryght or wrong, these me]i among. 

On wommi do (•om])layne, 

Aftyrmynge this, how that it is 
A labor spent in vayne 
To love, them wi^le, for never a dele 
They love a man agayne : 

For late a ma.n do what he can 
Theyr favor to attayrie, 

Yet yf a newe do them pursue, 

Theyr first true lover than 
Laboreth for naught, for from her thought 
He is a banyshed man. 


She, — I say nat nay, but that all day 
It is botlie writ and sayd, 
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That womans faith is, as who sayth. 

All utterly decayd ; 

But neverthelesse, ryght good wytn^ssa 
In this case might be layd, 

That they love true, and continue : 

Kecorde the Not-browne Mayde; 
Which, when her love came, her to prove, 
To her to make his inone, 

Wolde nat depart, for in her hart 
She loved but hym alone. 


He. — Than betwaino us late us dyscus 
What was all the manere 
Betwayiie them two; we wyll also 
Tell all the payne and fere 
That she was in. Nowe I begyn, 

So that ye me aiiswere : 

Wherefore all ye that present be, 

I pray you gyve an ere. 

I am the knyght, I come by nyght, 

As secret as I can, 

Sayinge, Alas! thus standeth the case, 
1 am a banyshed man.’^ 


She. — And I your wyll for to fulfyll 
In this wyll nat refuse, 

Trustying to shewe, in wordes fewc, 

That men have an yll use, 

(To theyr own shame,) women to blame. 

And eauselessc them accuse : 

Therfore to you I answere nowe. 

All women to excuse, — 

^^Myne owne hart dere, with you what chere? 

I })ray you tell anone : 

For in my mynde, of all mankynde 
1 love but you alone.^’ 


He. — It standeth so : a dede is do 

Wherof grete harme shall growe. 
My destiny is for to dy 
A shameful 1 deth, I trowe. 

Or elles to lie : the one must be : 
None other way I knowe. 
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But to withdrawe as an outlawe, 

And take me to my bowe. 

Wherfore, adue, my owne hart true. 

None other rede I can ; 

For 1 must to the grene wode go 
Alone, a baiiyshed man.” 

She, — “ O Lord, what is thys worldys blysse 
That changeth as the mone ! 

My somers day in lusty May 
Is derked before the none. 

I here you say farewell : Nay, nay, 

We depart nat so sone. 

Why will ye so ? wheder wyll ye go ? 

Alas, what have ye done ? 

All my welfare to sorrowe and care 
Sholde chaunge, yf ye were gone : 

For ill my mynde, of all manky nde 
I love but you alone.” 

He. — “I can beleve it shall yon greve, 

And somewhat you dy stray ne ; 

B\it aftyrwarde your pay nos harde, 

Within a day or twayne, 

Shall sone aslake, and ye shall take 
Comfort to you agayue. 

Why sholde ye ought ? for, to make thought 
Your labor were in vayno : 

And thus I do, and pray you to. 

As hartely as I can ; 

For I must to the grene wode go 
Alone, a banyshed man/' 

She. — “Now syth that ye have shewed to me 
The secret of your mynde, 

I shall be playne to you agayne, 

Lyke as ye shall me fynde ; 

Syth it is so that ye wyll go, 

I wolle not leve behynde ; 

Shall never be sayd the Not-bi*owne Mayd 
Was to her love unkyntle. 

Make you redy, for so am 1, 

Allthough it were anone ; 

For in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone.” 
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lie. — Yet I you rede to take good liede 
AVhat men wyll thynke, and say ; 

Of yoiige and olde it shall be tolde, 

That ye be gone away 
Your wanton wyll for to fulfill, 

D) grone wodo you to play; 

And that ye inyght from your delyght 
No leiiger make delay. • 
liather than ye sholdc thus for me 
Do called an yll woman, 

Yet wohle I to the greme wode go 
Alone, a banyshed man.’^ 

She. — Though it be songe of old and yonge 
That r sholde be to blame, 

Thieyrs be the charge that spoke so large 
In hurtyngo oL‘ my name. 

For I Avyll prove that faythfulle love 
It is (hn'oyd of shame, 

In your dystresso and hevynesse, 

To part with you tlio same : 

And sure all tl}o that do not so. 

True lovers arc they none; 

For in my mynde, of all mankynde 
1 love but you aloiuj.” 

He. — T eouneeyle you remember howe 
It is no maydens lawe, 

Nothynge to dout, but to renne out 
To woih^ with an outlawe. 

Foi- ye must there in your hand bere 
A ])ow(% redy^ to drawe, 

And ;is a thefe thus must you lyve, 

Ever in drede and awe: 

AViKM'hy f o yrou grete harme myght growe 
Yet had I lever than 
That I had to the grene wode go 
Alone, a banyshed man.’’ 

She. — ‘‘I think nat nay ; but, as ye say, 

It is no may dens lore ; 

But love may make me for your sake, 

As I have sayd before, 

To come on fote, to hunt and shote 
To gete us mete in store; 
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For so. that I your company 
May have, I askc no more : 

From which to ])art, it inaketh my hart 
As eolde as oiiy stone; 

For in my iiiynde, of all mankyndo 
I love but you alone.” 

He, — For an outlawe this is the lawe, 

That men hyin take and bynde, 
AVit.hout l)yte hanged to be, 

And waver with* the windc. 

If 1 had n(‘<le (as God forbede !), 

WTuit rt*s(*xms (*oidd ye fyude ? 
Forsuth, I trowe, ye and your bowe 
For for(^ wolde drawe l>eliyndo : 

And no mervayle ; tor lytell avayle 
Were in your couneeyle than : 
Wlior^foro 1 wy\] to the grene wode go 
Alone, a banyshed man.” 

She. — ^^Ryght wele knowo ye that women bo 
lint feble for to fyght ; 

No womanhede it is indede, 

To be bolde as a knyglit. 

Yet in siudi bu’e yf that ye wore, 

With (Miem\n\s day or nyght, 

I wolde witlistande, with bowe in hande, 
To grove them as I myglit, 

And you to save, as women havc^, 

From doth Gnen’ many (»ue : 

For in my mynde, of all mankyndo 
I love but you alone.” 

He. — Yet take good hedo ; for ever E dredo 
That y(' condo nat sustayne 
The lliornie wayes, the de })0 valeies, 

The siiowe, tlio frost, the rayn(\ 

The eold(', the hete ; for, dry or wete, 
We must lodge on thci phiym^ ; 

And us above none other rote 
Bat a brake bush or twayno. 

Which sone sholde gn^.ve you, I beleve, 
And ye wolde gladly than 
That I had to the grene wode go 
Alone; a banyshed man.” 
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She. — Syth I have here bene partyri^re 
AVith you of joy and blysse, 

I must also parte of your wo 
Endure, as reson is ; 

Yet am I sure of one plesure, 

And shortely, it is this : 

That where ye be, me semeth, pard^, 

I coude nat fare amysse. 

Without more speche, I you beseche 
That we were sone agone ; 

For in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone.’^ 

He. — If ye go thyder, ye must consydcr 
AVhen ye have lust to dyne, 

There shall no mete be for you gete, 

Nor drinke, bere, ale, ne wyne ; 

Ne shetes clene to lye betwene, 

Made of threde and twyne ; 

None other house but leves and bowes 
To cover your bed and inyne. 

O myne harte swete, this evyll dy^te 
Sholde make you pale and wan : 
Wherfore 1 wyll to the grenc wode go 
Alone, a banyshed man/’ 

She. — ‘‘ Among the wylde dere such an archere 
As men say that ye be 
Ne may nat fayle of good vitayle, 

AVherc is so grete plenty ; 

And water clere of the ryvere 
Shall be full swete to me, 

With which in hele I shall ryght wele 
Endure, as ye shall see ; 

And or we go, a bedde or two 
I can provyde anone : 

For in my mynde, of all mankynde 
1 love but you alone.” 

He. — Lo, yet before, ye must do more, 

Yf ye wyll go with me, 

As cut your here up by your ere, 

Your kyrtel by the kne ; 

With bowe in hande, for to withstande 
Your enemy es, yf nede be ; 
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And this same nyght, before daylyght, 
To wode-warde wyll I fle : 

Yf that ye wyll all this fulfill, 

Do it shortely as ye can: 

Els wyll I to the grene wode go 
Alone, a banyshed man.^^ 

She. — I shall as nowe do more for you 
Than longeth to womanhede, 

To shorte iny here, a bow to here, 

To shote in tyine of iiede. 

O my swetc mother, before all other, 

For you 1 have most drede ! 

But nowe, adue ! 1 must ensue 

Where fortune doth me lede. 

All this mark ye: now let us fle; 

The day cometh fast upon : 

For in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone.^’ 

He. — ^^Nay, nay, nat so; ye shall nat go; 

And 1 shall tell ye why : — 

You appctyght is to be lyght 
Of love, I wele espy : 

For lyke as ye have sayed to me, 

In lyke wyse, hardely. 

Ye wolde answere, whosoever it were, 

In way of company. 

It is sayd of olde, Sone hote, sone colde, 
And so is a wom^n ; 

Wherfore I to the wode wyll go 
Alone, a banyshed man.^^ 

She. — Yf ye take hede, it is no nede 
Such wordes to say by me ; 

For oft ye prayed, and longe assayed, 

Or I you loved, parde. 

And though that I of auneeslry 
A barons daughter be, 

Yet have you proved hovve I you loved, 
A s(piyer of lowc degrd ; 

And ever shall, whatso befall. 

To dy thcrfore anone : 

For in my mynde, of all mankynde 
I love but you alone.” 
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He. — A barons chylde to bo begylde. 

It were a cursed dede ! 

To be feltlwc with an oiitlawe, 

Almighty God forbede ! 

Yet beter were the pore sqny^re 
Alone to forest yede, 

Than ye sholde say another day, 

That by my cursed dede 
Ye werci betrayed ; wherfore, good mayd. 
The best rede that 1 can 
Is that 1 to the grenc wode go 
Alone, a banyshed inaii.’^ 

She. — Whatever befall, I never shall 
Of this thyng you upbrayd ; 

But yf ye go, and leve me so, 

Thau have ye me betray d. 

Remember you wcle, howo that ye dele^ 
For yf ye, as ye sayd, 

Be so unkynde to levobehynde 
Your love, the Not-browue Mayd, 
Trust m(‘. truly, that I shall dy, 

Sojie after ye be gone ; 

For in my myiul(*, of all mankynde 
I love but you aloue/^ 

He. — Yf that ye went, ye sholde repent, 

For iu the forest uowo 
I have purvaye<l me of a mayd, 

Whom I love more than you ; 

Another fayrere than ever ye were, 

1 dare it wt^le avowe : 

And of you bothe eelie sholde. be wrothe 
With other, as I trowo. 

It were myne esc to lyve in pese ; 

So wyll 1, yf I can : 

Wherfore I to the wode wyll go 
Alone, a banyshed uian.’^ 

She. — Though in the wode I undyrstode 
Ye had a paramour. 

All this may naught remove my thought^ 
But that 1 wyll be your ; 

And slie shall fynde me soft and kynde. 
And courteys every hour, 
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Glad to fiilfyll all that shn wyll 
Commaini(h‘. me, to luy ]n>wor: 

For had y(', Jo, an liundred ino, 
them I wolde be one.’ 

For in my myndc, of all mankytide 
I love but you alone.” 

He, — ‘‘ ]M y lie own dero love, 1 so the })rove 
That ye be kynde and true ; 

Of mayde and wyfe, in all my lyfo 
The b(*st that ever I knewi*. 

Be hiery and glad, be no monj sad, 

The east* is chaunged m^we ; 

For it w(‘re ruth(‘, that for your trutho 
Ah' sholde have eausti to re we. 

Be nat dismayed : whatsoever 1 sayd 
To you, whan 1 lu^gan, 

I Avyll nat to the greiie wode go, — 

1 am no banyshecl man.” 

She, — These tidings be more gladd to mo 
Than to be made a ([uene, 

Yf 1 vv(ire sure they sholdc endure ; 

But it is ofbui sene, 

Whan men wyll brekc'. ])romyse, they spcke 
The wordes on the splene. 

Ye sluqie some wyh^ me to begyle, 

And steh; from me, 1 wene : 

Than were the ease worst; than it was, 

And 1 moi‘e woe-begono ; 

For in my nunide, of all nuinkyiide 
I love but you alone.” 

He, — ^^Ye shall uat nede further to drede : 

I wyll nat dysparage 
You ((Jod defend ! ), syth ye descend 
Of so grete a lynage. 

Now undyrstande, to Westmavlande, 

Which is myne herytage, 

I wyll you brynge, and with a rynge, 

By way of maryage, 

I wyll you take, and lady make, 

As shortoly as I can : 

Thus have you won an erlys son, 

And not a baiiyshed man.” 

VOL. XI. — 10 
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Author. — Here may ye so, that women be 

In love meke, kyiide, and stable : 

Late never man reprove them, than, 

Or call them variable ; 

But ratlier pray God that we may 
them be comfortable, 

Which sometyme proveth such as he loveth, 
V"£ they be charytable. 

For syth jneii wolde that women sholde 
Be meke to them each one, 

Mocdie more ought they to God obey. 

And serve but hym alone. 

Takk tiiy Old Cloak a lout Thee. 

This winters weather itt waxotli cold, 

And frost doth freese on (jvery hill, 

And Boreas blowes his lilasts soe bold 
That all our cattell are like to spill. 

Bell my wife, who loves noe strife, 

She sayd unto me (piietlyo, 

Rise up, and save cow (h*umbockes liffe, 
Man, put thine old cloake about thee.” 

He. — ^^O Bell, why dost thou flyte and scorne ? 
Thou kenst my cloake is very thin ; 

Itt is soe bare and overwoi-ne, 

A cricke he theron cannot runn : 

Then He noe longer borrowe nor lend, 

For once He new appareld bee, 

To-morrow He to town and spend, 

For He have a new cloake about mee.” 


She. — Cow Crumbocke is a very good cowe. 

She has beene alwayes true to the i)ayle, 
Slice has helpt us to butter and cheese, I trow. 
And other things slice will not fuyle; 

I wold be loth to see her pine : 

Good husband, councell take of mee, 

It is not for us to go soe tine, 

Man, take thine old cloake about thee.” 

He. — My cloake it was a verry good cloake, 

Itt hath been alwayes true to the weare, 
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But now it is not worth a groat, 

I have had it four and forty yeere : 
Sometime itt was of cloth in graine, 

^Tis now but a sigh clout, as you may see j 
It will neither hold out winde nor raine : 
And He have a new cloake about mee.” 


She, — It is four and forty e y ceres agoe 

Since the one of us the other did ken. 

And we have liad betwixt us towe, 

Of children either nine or ten ; 

Wee have brought tluun up to women and men. 
In tlie fearo of God I trow they bee : 

And why wilt tliou thyself misk(ui ? 

Man, take thine old cloake about tliee.'^ 


He, — O Bell my wiffe, why dost thou floute! 

Now is iiowe, and then was tlicn ; 

Seek(^ now all the world throughout, 

Thou keiist not clowncs from gentlemen; 

They are clad in blacke, green i‘, y(‘llowe, or gray, 
Soe far above their owne dc^gr(?e : 

Once in my life He doe as they, 

For He have a new cloake about mee/^ 


She, — King Stejdien was a Avorthy ])e(‘re, 

His breeches cost him but a erowiie ; 

He held them sixpence all too deere ; 

Therefore he calld the taylor Lowiie. 

He was a wight of high renowne, 

And thouso but of a low degretJ ; 

Itt’s i)ride that putts the coiintiye downe : 
Then take thine old cloake about 


He. — Bell my wife she loves not strife, 

Yet she will lead me if she can ; 

And oft, to live a (piiet life, 

I am forced to yield, though Ime goodiiian. 
Itt^s not for a man with a woman to threa]K^, 
Unlesse he first give o'er the plea ; 

As wee began wee now mun leave. 

And He take mine old cloake about meo." 


14:7 
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The Childkkx in the Wood. 

Now ponder wall, yon parents deare. 
These wordes which I shall write; 

A doleful story you shall heare, 

In time brought forth to light. 

A gentleman oC good account 
In Xorfolko dwelt of late, 

Wlio did in honor far surmount 
Most men of his estate. 

Sore sicke ho was, and like to dye, 

No helpe liis life could save; 

Ilis wife by him as sicke did lye, 

And both i)ossost one grave. 

No love between these two was lost. 

Each wuis to other kinde ; 

In love they lived, in love tlu\y dyed, 

And left two babes bchiiule : 

The one a fine and pretty boy, 

Not passing three yeares olde; 

The other a girl more young than he 
And framed in beautyes molde. 

The father left his little sou, 

As plainlye doth appeare, 

AVhen he to perfect age should come, 
Three hundred poiindes a 3 mar, 

And to his little daughter Jane 
Five Jiuudred poundes in gold, 

To 1)0 paid downe on marriage day, 

Which might not bo contiN^lled : 

But if tlio children clianccd to d^m, 

Ere they to age should come, 

Their uucle should possesse their wealth} 
For so the wille did run. 

^^Now, brother, said the dying man, 
Look to my children deare ; 

Be good unto my boy and girl, 

No friendes else have they here: 

To God and you I recommend 
My eluldren deare this daye ; 

But little wliile be sure we have 
Within this world to staye. 
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" You must be father and mother both. 

And uncle all in one ; 

God knowes what will become of them, 
When I am dead and gone.’^ 

With that bespake their mother deare, 
brotlicr kinde,” quotli shee, 

^‘You are the man must bring our babes 
To wealth or miserie : 

And if you keep them carefully, 

Tlien God will you reward; 

But if you otherwise sliould deal, 

God will your deedes regard.’^ 

With lii)pes as cold as any stono^ 

They kist their children small: 

^*God bless you both, my children deare;*^ 
With that the teares did fall. 

These speeches then their brother spake 
To this sicke couple there : 

^^The keeping of your little onest 
Sweet sister, do not feare. 

God never prosper me nor mine, 

Nor aught else that I have, 

If I do wrong your children deare, 

When you are layd iu grave/^ 

The parents being dead and gone, 

The childnm home he takes, 

Aanl bringes them straite unto his liouse, 
Where miudi of them he makes. 

He had not kej^t these pretty babes 
A twelvemonth and a dayt^, 

But, for their Avealth, lie dhl devise 
To make them both awayo. 

lie bargained with two ruffians strong. 
Which were of furious mood, 

That they should take these children young. 
And slaye them in a wood. 

He told his Avife an artful tale: 

He Avould the children send 
To be brought up in faire London, 

With one that was his friend. 
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Away then went those pretty babes, 
Rejoycing at that tide, 

Rejoycing with a merry mind, 

They should on cock horse ride. 
They prate and prattle pleasantly. 

As they rode on the waye, 

To those that should their butchers be, 
And worke their lives decaye : 

So that the pretty speeche they had, 
]\Iade Murder’s heart relent : 

And they that uudertooke the deed. 
Full sore did now repent. 

Yet one of theju more hard of heart 
Did vowe to do his charge, 

Because the wretch, that hired him. 
Had paid him very large. 

The other won’t agree thereto, 

So here they fall to sti-ife ; 

TVitli one another they did fight. 

About the children’s life : 

And he that was of mildest mood, 

Did slaye the other there, 

Within an unfrequented wood; 

The babes did quake for feare ! 

« 


He took the children by tlie hand, 

Teares standing in their eye. 

And bade them straitwaye follow him, 

And look they did not crye ; 

And two long miles he ledd them on. 

While they for food complaino; 

“ Stay here,” quoth he, “ I’ll bring you bread, 
Wlien I come back againe.” 

These pretty babes, with hand in hand, . 
Went wandering up and dowue ; 

But nevermore could see the man 
Approaching from the town : 

Their prettye lippes with blackberries, 

W ere all besmeared and dyed, 

And when they sawe the darksome night. 
They sat them downe and cryed. 
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Thus wandered these poor innocents, 

Till deatlic did end their i^rief, 

In one anothers armos they dyed, 

As wanting due relief : 

No burial this pretty pair 
Of any man receives, 

Till Itobin redbreast piously 
* Did cover them with leaves. 

And now the heavy wrathe of (lod 
Upon their uncle fell ; 

Yea, fearfiill liends did hnunt his liousf'. 

His conscien<‘,e f(dt an hell ; 

His harm's were tired, his goodes consumed. 
His lands were barn*n made*, 

His cattle dyed within the Held, 

And nothing with him stayd. 

And in a voyage, to Portugal 
Two of his sonnes did dyc^ ; 

And to conclude, hiaiselfe Avas brouglit 
To want and miserye : 

He pawned and mortgaged all his land 
Dre seven yeares (*ame about, 

And now at length this wickc^d act 
Did by this meanes come out: 

The folloAve, that did take in hand 
Th(*s(i children for to kill, 

Was for a robbery judged to dj^e, 

Such was (Jod’s blessed will ; 

Who did confess tlie very truth, 

As lu're hath been dis])layed : 

Their uncle having dyed in gaol, 

Where he for debt was layd. 

You that executors be made. 

And overseers eke 
Of childrmi that bo fatherless. 

And infants mild and meek; 

Take you example by tiiis thing, 

And yield to each his right. 

Lest God with such like miserye 
Your wicked minds reijuite. 
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JEALOUS FOOLS AND ENVIOUS FOOLS. 

Bt ALEXANDER BARCLAY. 

(From “ The Ship of Fools,” iioniinally a translation from Sebastian Brant’s 
” Narrenseliiff,’’ hut really an iudepeudent poem, c.ast in a separate mold, 
of material chieily Barclay’s own.) I 

[Sen ASTI AN Hkant of Strasbiiri:j — born MoH, dic'd 1521 — was a lawyer, and 
town elerk of Strasbiirii:. II is “ NaiTCiiscliiff ” was published in and was 

eiioniiously popular all through Kurope and among all elasses.] 

[Alexander Barclay was probably born in Scotland, about 1475 ; died 
in Knglainl in 1552. He was a monk, iiriest in the College of Ottcuy St. Mary, 
and laU'r a London rector.] 

Of Him that is Jealous over ms Wikk, axd watohetii her 

WAYS \VITH0UT cause OR EVIDENT TOKEN" OF HER AIISLfKING. 

He THAT liis wife will counterwait and watch, 

And fearcih of her living by his jealous intenl;, 

Is as great fool as is that Avitless Avretch 

That would keep Hies under the sun fervent, 

Or in the sea east water, thinking it to augment; 

Vor tliongli he her wateli, l()(‘king with loc.kes twain, 
iUit [ex(H?pt] if she keep herself, liis keeping is but vain. 

OrestiLs Avas never so blind and mad as is he 
^N'hich for his wife taktdfi tliought and eliarge, 

Watching her ways, though tliat slio guiltless be. 

This fool still iVaretli, if she he out at large, 

Tjest :.liat some other his liarness should overcharge; 
lint for all his fear and careful jealousy, 

If she be naught, there is no remedy. 

Thou fool, T prove thy watching lielpeth naught, 

Tliy labor lost is, tliou takest this care in vaiix; 

In vain thou takest this jealousy and thought. 

In vain thou slayest thyself with care and i)ain, 

And of one doubt, tliou fool, thou makest twain, 

And never shalt find case nor merry living, 

(While thou tlius livest,) but liatered and chiding. 

For lock her fast and all her lookfes mark, 

Note all her steppes and twinkling of her eye, 

Ordain thy watchers and dogges for to bark, 
liar fast thy doors, and yet it will not be ; 

Close her in a tower with wall6s strong and high, 
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But yet, thou fool, thou leesest thy travail, 

For without she will, no man can keep her tail f tally J. 

And yet more, overbreech her with plate and mail, 

And for all that, if she be naught of kind 
She shall deceive tliee (if she list) without f*ii^ ; 

Ihit if that slie be chaste of deed and mind, 

Herself shall she keep, though thou her nev^er bimh 
Thus they that are chaste of nature, will bide 
And naught will be naught whatsoever thou do. 

Thus is it folly and canseth great debate 

Between man and wife, when lu' by jealousy 
His wife suspecteth, and doth wattdi or eouuterwait, 

Or her misdeemetli and keepetb in straitly. 

Wherefore methink it is best remedy 
3^"or him that gladly would escape tlie liood, 

Kot to be jealous, b':t honest living and good. , , . 

By this exaiuide [of Danae] it appereth evid(‘ut 
That it is folly a woman lo kt'ep or close; 

For if she bo of lewd mind or intent, 

Either privy or .aiiert [openly] thereabout she goes, 
Devising ways with her good man to glose [explain away^ 
But especially if that he her suspect, 

With a hoo<l shall he unawares be ovuu’decked. 

Blit in the world right many other be, 

Which never follow this false and loathly way. 

We have example of oiut Beiielope, 

Which though that she alone was many a day. 

Her husband gone, and she vexed alway 
By other lovers ; yet was she ever true 
Unto her old, and never idianged for new. 

I find that often this foolish jealousy 
Of men canseth some women to misdo, 

AVhereas (wore not their husbands’ blind folly) 

The i)Oor women knew not what [be]longed thereto. 
Wherefore such men are fooles and mad also, 

And with their hoods which they themselves })uvehase 
Within my ship shall have a room and ]ilaee. 

For whereas perchance their wives are chaste and good, 

By mannas unkindiiess they change and turn their heart. 
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So that the wife must needs give them a hood. 

But to be plain, some women are easy to convert^ 
For if one take them wliere they cannot start, 
What for [with] tbeir Imsbands^ foolish jealousy 
And their own pleasure, they scarce can aught den 5 \ 


The Envoy of the Actor. 

Therefore, ye women, live wisely and eschew 
These wanton v/ooers and such wild company ; 

Get you good name by sadness [sobriety] and virtue; 
Haunt no old queans that nourish ribaldry ; 

Then fear ye not your husbands^ Jealousy, 

If ye be faultless, chaste, and innocent. 

Ihit wanton wooers are full of flattery 
Ever when they labor for their intent. 

Be meek, demure, l)iixoin [yielding], and obedient, 
Give none occasion to men by your folly ; 

If one aught ask, deny it incontinent. 

And ever after avoid his company. 

Beware of cornfes [corners], do not your ears apply 
To ])leasant words, or letters eloquent; 

If that Helena had so done, certainly 
She had not been ravished by handes violent. 


Of Envious Fools. 

Yet are more fool6s which greatly them delight 
In others’ loss, and that l)y false envy, 
Whereby they such unrighteously backbite. 

The dartes of such over all the worldly fly, 
And ever in flying their feathers niulti])ly. 
No state in earth therefro can keej) him sure; 
His sf^cd increaseth as it would ever endure. 

Wasting envy oft stirreth to malfce 

Fooles not a few which are thereto inclined, 
Pricking their froward heartfes unto vice, 

Of others’ damage rejoicing in their mind. 
Envy^s dart doth his beginning And 
In wrathful hearts, it wasteth his own nest, 
Not suffering other [s] to live in ease and rest. 
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If one liave plenty of treasure and richds, 

Or by his merits obtain groat diguit^^ 

These fools envious that of the same have less. 

Envy by malice the others’ high degree ; 

And if another of honor have plenty, 

They it env3^ and wish that they might starve^ 
Howbeit such fools cannot the same deserve. 

These foolfts desire against both law and riglit 
Another’s good if they may g<^t the same : 

If they may not by flattering nor by might, 

Then by false malice they him envy and blame ; 
Other [or] if one by his virtue hatli good name, 

By false envy these fooles him reprove, 

Their wratli them blindctli so that they none can lova 

The wound of this malicious, false envy. 

So deadly is, and of so great (u*uelty, 

That it is incurable and void of remedj'^ 

A man envious hath such a pro»)erty 
That if he purpose of one venged to 
Or do some misch[ief] which he repnteth best, 

Till it be done he never iiath ease nor rest. 

No sleep, nor rest, nor xfloasure can they find, 

To them, so sweet, pleasant, and delectable, 

That may expel this malice from their mind. 

So is ciivjr a vice abominable, 

And unto health so fro ward and damnable, 

That if it oiute be rooted in a man, 

It maketh lilm lean, his color pale and wan. 

Envy is pale of look and countenance. 

His body lean, of color pale and blue, 

His look froward, his face without plcasaunce, 

Pilling like scales, his wordes aye*, untrue. 

His eyen sjiarklirig with fire, aye fresh and new. 

It never looketh on man with ey(m full, 

But ever his heart by furious wrath is dull. 

Thou mayest examifle find of this env^ 

By Joseph, whom his bretlireu did never behold 
With loving look, but sharps and cruelly, 

So that they him have murdered gladly would. 

I might recount examples manifold. 
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How many by envy lost hath their degree, 

But that I leave because of brevity. 

Envfous fools are stuffed with ill will, 

In them no mirth nor solace can be found, 

They never laugh but if it be for ill, 

As for goods lost or when some ship is drowned. 

Or when some house is burnt unto the ground. 

Ihit wliile these fooles on others bite and gnaw, 

Their envy wasteth their own heart and their maw. 

The mount of Etna, tliough it burnt over still, 

Yet (save itscdf) it burnetii none otlier thing; 

So those envious foolhs by their ill will 

Waste thcnr own heart, though they be aye musing 
Another man to shame and loss or liuvt to bring. 
Upon themself thus turneth this ill again, 

To their destruction botli shame, gr(»at loss, and pain. 

This false envy by liis malicious ire 

Dotli often, brethren, so cursedly inflame 
That by the same that one of them conspire 
Against the otlier witliout all fear ami shame; 

As Romulus and .Remus, ex('ellent of fame, 

Wliieli buihh^d Rome, but after, envy so grew 
Between them tliat the one the otlier slew. 

What shall I write of Cain and of Abel, 

How Cain for murder suffered great i^ain and woe. 
Atreus’ story and Theseus cruel 
Are unto example hereof also, 

Eteoeles with his brother ; and many mo, 

Like as the stories declareth openly 
Tlie one the other murdered by ciivy. 


Tlie Envoy of Barclay to the Fools. 

Wherefore let him that is discreet and wise, 

This wrathful vice exile out of his mind. 

And ill on none by malice to surmise. 

Let charity in perfect love thee bind. 

Sue [folio w3 her precepts, then slialt thou comfort find, 
Love in this life, and joy when thou art past; 

Whereas (uivy thy consfdence shall blind, 

And both tliy blood and body mar and waste. 
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TO MAYSTKESS lAfARa ATIET HUSSEY. 

By JOHN SKELTON. 

(From ‘‘The Garlanile of Laurcll.”) 

f John Skei/fon was born j">rol)ab]y about 1400. “ He be^^nn bis oareor as a 

BOber scholar ; he ended it as a ribald jiriest. Jn his lirst capacity Jic* was imor 
to Prince Henry VIII., the Laureate of thn^e ITniversitics, and tin* ii icnd of 
Caxton and Erasmus, wIjo has described liini as lUterarnm AngUnirnm Jutnm rt 
decus. In his second (capacity he was rector of Diss in Norfolk, and a lian?^^( r-oii 
about the court of Henry VI IF. He die<l at WesMninster, wliere he had taken 
Banctuary to escape the wrath of Wolsey, in 152i>.” — J. C. Collins.J 

Mikuy Makgaret, 

As inydsonior flown^ ; 

Jonlill as fawconn 
Or h<awke oC Llie towore : 

Witli sola. 4 ‘e aiul glaxlnes, 

]VIoclj(i mirtlni and no madness* 

All good and no badness, 

So joyously, 

So luaydonly, 

So womanly, 

Her deuKMiyng 
In evmy thynge, 

Ear, far passyngc 
Tliat I can endyglit, 

Or siiffycc'. to wiyghte, 

Of luiny iSrargarete, 

As mydsonn'r llowre, 

Jentyll as fawconn 
Or liawke of th<J towre : 

As paeient and as styll, 

And as full of good wyll 
As faire Isaphill; 

Colyaunder, 

Swete i)oniaunder, 

Goudo Cassaundcr; 

Stedfast of tliougbt, 

Wcle made, wele wrought; 

Ear may be sought. 

Erst that ye can fymle 
So corteise, so kynde, 

As mirry Vlargaret, 

This mydsomer tloure, 

Jentyll as faweouu 
Or hawke of the towre. 
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COLUMBUS’S FIRST DISCOVERY* 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


[Washington Ikving was the son of an Orkney Islands emigrant merchant, 
and bom in New York city, April 3, 1783. He studied law but found literature 
more congenial, and after a visit to Europe undertook with James K. Paulding 
the publication of Salmagundi^ a humorous magazine ; and in 1809 brought out 
“The History of New York, by Diedrich Knickerbocker,” as pure a fantasy as 
if laid in fairy-land, but its pictures of Dutch life are still accepted by most as 
authentic. It placed liim at once at the head of American letters. Entering 
into a commercial partnership with his brothers, in 1815 he went to Europe, and 
remained abroad for seventeen yeai*s, traveling widely. About 1817 the house 
failed, an<l lie devoted himself to literature for a subsistence. He became 
secretary of the American embassy (1820) ; Minister to Spain (1842) ; and after 
his return, four years later, passed the rest of his days at Sunnyside, on the banks 
of the Hudson river, near Tarry town, N.Y., where he dicfl Nov. 28, 1850. His 
other works are: “The Sketcii Book” (1820), “ Hracebridge Hall” (1822), 
“Tales of a Traveller” (1824), “IJfe and Voyages of Columbus” (1828), 
“Conquest of Granada” (1820), “Voyages of tlm Companions of Columbus” 
(1831), “The Alhambra” (1832), “Astoria” (1830), “ Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville” (1837), “Life of Goldsmith” (1840), “Mahomet and his Succes- 
sors” (1850), “ Wolfert's Roost” (1855), “Life of Washington” (1855-1859). 

The situation of Columbus was daily becoming more 
and more critical. In proportion as lie approached the regions 
where lie expected to find land, the impatience of his crews aug- 
mented. Tlie favoi’ahle signs which increased his confidence 
were derided by them as delusive ; and there was danger of their 
rebelling, and obliging him to turn back, when on the point of 
realizing the object of all his lijbors. They beheld themselves 
with dismay still wafted onward, over the boundless wastes of 
what appeared to them a inei’e watery desert, surrounding the 
habitable world. What was to become of them should their pro- 
visions fail ? Their ships were too weak and defective even for 
the great voyage they had already made ; but if they were still 
to px'ess forward, adding at every moment to the immense ex- 
panse behind them, how should they ever be able to return, hav- 
ing no intervening port where they might victual and refit ? 

In this way they fed each other’s discontents, gathering to- 
gether in little knots, and fomenting a spirit of mutinous op- 
position ; and when we consider the natural fire of the Spanish 
temperament, and its impatience of control, and that a great 
part of these men were sailing on compulsion, we cannot wonder 
that there was immiuent danger of their breaking forth into 
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open rebellion and compelling Columbus to turn back. In their 
secret conferences they exclaimed against lum as a desperado, 
bent, in a mad fantasy, upon doing something extravagant to 
render himself notorious. What were their surt'crings and dan- 
gers to one evidently content to sacrifice his own life for the 
chance of distinction? What obligations bound them to con- 
tinue on with him ; or when were the terms of their agreement 
to be considered as fulfilled ? They had already penetrated un- 
known seas, untraversed by a sail, far beyond where man had ever 
before ventured. They had done enough to gain themselves a 
character for courage and hardihood in undertaking such an en- 
terprise and persisting in it so far. How much farther were 
they to go in quest of merely conjectured land? Were they to 
sail on until they perished, or until all return became impossible? 
In such case they would be the authors of their own destruction. 

On the other hand, should they consult their safety, and turn 
back before too late, who would blame them ? Any complaints 
made by Columbus would be of no weight; he was a foi’eigner 
without friends or inlluence ; his schemes had been condemned 
by the learned, and discountenanced by people of all ranks. 
He had no party to uphold him, and a host of opponents whose 
pride of opinion would be gratified by his failure. Or, as an 
effectual means of preventing his complaints, they might throw 
him into the sea, and give out that he had fallen overboard while 
busy with his instruments and contemplating the stars ; a report 
which no one would have either the inclination or the means to 
controvert. 

Columbus was not ignorant of the mutinous disposition. of 
his crew ; but he still maintained a serene and steady counte- 
nance, soothing some with gentle words, eiideavoring to stimu- 
late the pride or avarice of others, and ojicnly menacing the 
refractory with signal punishment, should they do anything to 
impede the voyage. 

On the 25th of September the wind again became favorablslj 
and they were able to resume their course directly to the wd^ 
The airs being light, and the sea calm, the vessels sailed near td 
each other, and Columbus had much conversation with jlliwl 
Alonzo Pinzon on the subject of a chart, which the foiail^jlifcd 
sent three days before on board of the Pinta. Pinzonii^lol^ht 
that according to the indications of the map, they ottn^h^Jto be 
in the neighborhood of Cipango [Japan], and the oitilj|l'!^l®fids 
which the admiral had thei'ein delineated. ColudldV partly 
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entertained the same idea ; but thought it possible that the ships 
might have been borne out of their track by the prevalent cur- 
rents, or that they had not come so far as the pilots had reckoned. 
He desired that the chart might be returned ; and Pinzon, tying 
it to the end of a cord, flung it on board to him. While Colum- 
bus, his pilot, and several of liis experienced mariners were 
studying the map and endeavoring to make out from it their act- 
ual position, they heard a shout from the IHnta ; and looking up, 
beheld Martin Alonzo Pinzon mounted on the stern of his vessel, 
crying “Landl land! Seiior, T claim my reward!” He pointed 
at the same time to the southwest, where there was indeed an 
appearance of land at al)Out twenty-five leagues’ distance. Upon 
this Columbus threw himself on his knees and returned thanks 
to God: and Martin Alonzo repeated the Gloria in excelsis, in 
which he w^^s joined by his own crew and that of the admiral. 

The seamen now mounted to the masthead or climbed about 
the rigging, straining their eyes in the direction pointed out. 
The conviction became so general of land in that quarter, and 
the joy of the people so ungovernable, that Columbus found it 
necessary to vary from his usual course, and stand all night to 
the southwest. The niorning light, however, put an end to all 
their hopes, as to a dream. The fancied land proved to be noth- 
ing but an evening cloud, and had vanished in the night. With 
dejected hearts they once more resumed their western course, 
from which Columbus would never have varied, but in compli- 
ance with their clamorous wishes. 

I’or several days they continued on with the same propitious 
breeze, tranquil sea, and mild, delightful weather. The water 
was so calm that the sailors amused themselves with swiuuning 
about the vessel. Dolphins began to abound; and flying fish, 
darting into the air, fell upon the decks. The continued signs 
of land diverted the attention of the crews, and insensibly be- 
guiled them onward. 

r- On the 1st of October, according to the reckoning of the pilot 
df the admiral’s ship, they had come five hundred and eighty 
leagues west since leaving the Canary Islands. The reckoning 
wJjiofc'.Columbus showed the crew was five liundred and eighty- 
fdtt^y'i^OBt the reckoning which he kept privately was seven hun- 
dred* aifd seven. On the following day the weeds floated from 
east t«\iq|0Bt; and on the third day no birds were to be seen. 

Tl|^ij||ll|ws now began to fear that they had passed between 
islaa4<MNilltoue to the other of which the birds had been flyinsf. 
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Columbus bad also some doubts of tbe kind, but refused te 
alter his westward coui'se. The people again uttei’ed murmurs 
and menaces ; but ou the following day they were visited by 
such flights of birds, and the various indications of land became 
so numerous, that from a state of despondency they passed to 
one of confident expectation. 

Eager to obtain tlie promised pension, the seamen were con- 
tinually giving the cry of land, on the least appearance of the 
kind. To put a stop to these false alarms, which produced con- 
tinual disappointments, Columbus declared that should any one 
give such notice, and land not be tliscovercd within three days 
afterwards, he should thenceforth forfeit all claim to their reward. 

On the evening of the tith of October, Martin Alonzo Pinzon 
began to lose conlidence in their present course, and proposed 
that they should stand more to the southward. (Columbus, 
however, still persisted in steering directly west. Observing 
this difference of opinion in a pei’son so important in his squad- 
ron as Pinzon, and fearing that chance or design might scatter 
the ships, he ordered that should either of the caravels bo sepa- 
rated from him, it should stand to the west, and endeavor sxs 
soon as possible to join company again; be directed also that 
the vessels should keep near to him at sunrise and sunset, as at 
these times the staAe of the atmosphere is most favorable to the 
discovery of distant land. 

On the morning of the 7th of October, at sunrise, several of 
the admiral’s crew thought they beheld land in the west, but so 
indistinctly that no one ventured to proclaim it, lest ho should 
be mistaken, and forfeit .all chance of the reward: the Nifia, 
howevei’, being a good sailer, pressed forward to ascertain tlio 
fact. In a little while a flag was hoisted at her masthead, and 
ta gun discharged, being the ju’ecojicerted signals for land. 
New joy was awakened throughout the little squadron, and 
every eye was turned to the west. As they advanced, how- 
ever, their cloud-built hopes faded away, and before evening 
the fancied land had agsiin melted into air. 

The crews now sank into a degree of dejection proportioned 
to their recent excitement ; but new cireumstfinces occurred to 
arouse them. Columbus, having observed gre.at flights of small 
field-birds going towards the southwest, concluded they must 
be secure of some neighboring land, where they would find food 
and a resting-place. He knew the importance which the Portu- 
guese voy.agers attached to the flight of birds, by following 
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which they had discovered most of their islands. He had now 
come seven hundred and fifty leagues, the distance at which he 
had computed to find the island of Cipango j as there was no 
appearance of it, ho might have missed it through some mistake 
in the latitude. He determined, therefore, on the evening of 
the 7th of October to alter his course to the west-southwest, 
the direction in which the birds generally flew, and continue 
that direction for at least two days. After all, it was no great 
deviation from his main course, and would meet the wishes of 
the Pinzons, as well as be inspiriting to his followers generally. 

For three days they stood in this direction, and the further 
they went the more frecjuent and encouraging were the signs of 
land. Flights of small birds of various colors, some of them 
such as sing in the fields, came flying about the ships, and then 
continued towards the southwest; and others were heard also 
flying by in the night. Tunny fish played about the smooth sea, 
and a heron, a pelican, and a duck were seen, all bound in the 
same direction. The herbage which floated by wjis fresh and 
green, as if recently from land, and the air, Columbus observes, 
was sweet and fragrant as April breezes in Seville. 

All these, liowever, were regarded by the crews as so many 
delusions beguiling them on to destruction ; and when on the 
evening of the third day they beheld the sun go down upon a 
shoreless ocean, they broke forth into turbulent clamor. They 
exclaimed against this obstinacy in tempting fate by continuing 
on into a boundless sea. They insisted upon turning home- 
ward, and abandoning the voyage as hopeless. Columbus 
endeavored to pacify them by gentle words and promises of 
large I’ewards ; but finding that they only increased in clamor, 
he assumed a decided tone. He told them it was useless to 
murmur; the expedition had been sent by the sovereigns to( 
seek the Indies, and happen what might, he was determined 
to persevere, until by the blessing of God he should accomplish 
the enterprise. 

Columbus was now at open defiance with his crew, and his 
situation became desperate. Fortunately the manifestations of 
the vicinity of land were such on the following day as no longer 
to admit a doubt. Beside a quantity of fresh weeds, such as 
grow in riveis, they saw a green fish of a kind which keeps 
about rocks; then a branch of thorn with berries on it, and 
recently separated from the tree, floated by them ; then they 
picked up a reed, a small board, and above all, a staff artificially 
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carved. All gloom and mutiny now gave way to sanguine 
expectation ; and throughout the day each one was eagerly on 
the watch, in hopes of being the first to discover the long- 
sought-for land. 

in the evening, when, according to invariable custom on 
board of the admiral’s ship, the mariners had sung the Salve 
regina, or vesper hymn to the Virgin, he made an impressive 
address to his ci’ew. He pointed out the goodness of God in 
thus conducting them by soft and favoring breezes across a tran- 
quil ocean, cheering their hopes continually with fresh signs, 
increasing as their fears augmented, and thus leading and guid- 
ing them to a promised land. He now reminded them of the 
orders he had given on leaving the (binaries, tliat, after sail- 
ing westward seven hundred leagues, they should not make 
sail after midnight. Present appearances authorized such a 
precaution. He thought it probable they would make land 
that very night; he ordered, therefore, a vigilant lookout to be 
kept' from the forecastle, promising to whomsoever should make 
the discovery, a doublet of velvet, in addition to tlie pension to 
be given by the sovereigns. 

The breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea than usual, 
and they had made great progress. At sunset they had stood 
again to the west, and were plowing the waves at a rapid rate, 
the Pinta keeping the lead, from her superior sailing. The 
greatest animation prevailed throughout the sliips ; not an eye 
was closed that night. As the evening darkened, Columbus 
took his station on the top of the castle or cabin on the high 
poop of his vessel, ranging his eye along the dusky horizon, and 
maintaining an intense and unremitting watch. About ten 
o’clock, he thought he beheld a light glimmering at a great 
distance. Fearing his eager hopes might deceive liiin, he called 
to Pedro Gutierrez, gentleman of the king’s bedchamber, and 
inquired whether he saw such a light ; the latter replied in the 
affirmative. Doubtful whether it miglit not yet bo some delu- 
sion of the fancy, Columbus called Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, 
and made the same inquiry. By the time the latter had ascended 
the roundhouse, the light had disappeared. I'hey saw it once 
or twice afterwards in sudden and passing gleams ; as if it 
were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, rising and sinking with 
the waves ; or in the hand of some person on shore, borne up 
and down as he walked from house to house. So transient and 
uncertain were these gleams, that few attached any importance 
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to them ; Columbus, however, considered them as certain signs 
of land, and moreover, that tlie Land was inhabited. 

They continued their course until two in the morning, when 
a gun from the IHnta gave the joyful signal of land. It was 
first descried by a mariner named Rodrigo de Triana ; but the 
reward was afterwards adjudged to the admiral, for having pre- 
viously perceived the light. The land was now clearly seen 
about two leagues distant, whereupon they took in sail, and 
laid to, waiting impatiently for the dawn. 

The thoughts and feelings of C'olumbus in this little space 
of time must have been tumultuous and intense. At length, in 
spite of every difficulty and danger, he had ac(!omplished his 
object. The gn-at mystery of tlie ocean Avas revealed ; his the- 
ory, which had been the scoff of sages, Avas triumphantly estab- 
lished; he had secured to himself a glory durable as the world 
itself. 

It is difficult to conceive the feelings of such a man at such 
a moment; or the conjectures Avhich must have thronged upon 
his mind, as to the land before him, covered Avith darkness. 
T'hat it Avas fruitful was evident from tlie vegetables which 
floated from its shores. He thought, too, that he perceived the 
fragrance of aromatic groves. The moA’ing light ho had beheld 
proved it the residence of man. Hut Aviiat Avere its inhabitants? 
Were they like tlioso of tlie other parts of the globe; or were 
they some sti'ange and monstrous race, such as the imagination 
Avas jirone in those times to give to all remote and unknoAvn 
regions? Had he come Ai|)on some wild island far in the Indian 
sea ; or W'as this the famed Cipango itself, the object of his golden 
fancies ? A thousand speculations of the kind must have swarmed 
upon him, as, Avith his anxious crews, he waited for the night to 
pass away ; Avondering Avhether the morning light would reA’^eah 
a savage Avilderness, or dawn upon spicy groves, and glittering 
fanes, and gilded cities, and all the splendor of Oriental civili- 
zation. 

* 

First Landing of Columrus in the New World. 

It was on Friday morning, the 12th of October, that Colum- 
bus first beheld the NeAV World. As the day dawned he saw 
before him a level island, several leagues in extent, and covered 
with trees like a continual orchard. Though apparently uncul- 
tivated, it Avas populous, for tlie inhabitants were seen issuing 
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from all parts of the woods and running’ to the shore. They 
were iJcrfectly naked, and as they stood gazing at the ships, 
appeared by their attitudes and gestures to be lost in astonish- 
ment. Columbus made signal for the ships to cast anchor, and 
the boats to be manned and armed. He entered b.is own boat, 
richly attired in scarlet, and holding the royal standard ; whilst 
Martin Alonzo Pinzon, and Vincent Janez his brotluu’, put off 
in company in their boats, each with a banner of the enterprise 
emblazoned with a green cross, having on either side the letters 
F. fvnd Y., the initials of the (.'astilian nionarchs Fernando and 
Ysabel, surmounted by crowns. 

As he approacdied the shore, Columbus, who was disposed 
for all kinds of agreeable imi)rcssions, was delighted witlx tlie 
purity xind suavity of the atmosphere, the ciystal transpai-cnoy 
of the sea, and the extraordinary beauty of the vegetation. He 
beheltl, also, fruits of an unknown kind xii)on the tiees which 
overhung the shores. On laixding, ho tlnew himself on his 
knees, kissed the earth, and returned thanks to (lod with teal’s 
of joy. His exanuxlu was followed by tlu) I’cst, wliosc hearts 
indeed overllowed with the same feelings of gratitude;. Colum- 
bus then rising, drew his sword, displayed the royal standard, 
and assembling around him the two c.aptains, with llodrigo do 
Escoliedo, notary of the armament, Rodiigo Sanclujz, and the 
rest who had landed, he took solemn possession in the name of 
the Castilian sovereigns, giving the island the name of San Sal- 
A'ador. Having comjilied with the requisite forms and cere- 
monies, ho called xipon ail present to take tlic oath of obedience 
to him, as admiral and viceroy, representing tlie persons of the 
sovereigns. 

The feelings of the crew now bui-st forth in the most extrava- 
gant transports. . . . 

The natives of the island, when, at the dawn of day, they 
had beheld the ships hovering on their coast, had supposed 
them monsters which had issued fi’om the deep during the 
night. They had ci-owded to the beach, and watched their 
movements with awful anxiety. 'I'heir veering about, appar- 
ently without effort, and the shifting and fui’ling of their sails, 
resembling huge wings, filled them with astonishment. When 
they beheld their boats approach the shore, and a number of 
strange beings clad in glittering steel, or raiment of various 
colors, landing upon the beach, they fled in affright to the 
woods. Finding, however, that there was no attempt to pursue 
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nor molest them, they gradually recovered from their terror, 
and approached the Spaniards with great awe ; frequently pros- 
trating themselves on the earth and making signs of adoration. 
During the ceremonies of taking possession, they remained gaz- 
ing in timid admiration at the complexion, the beards, the shin- 
ing armor, and splendid dress of the Spaniards. The admiral 
particularly attracted their attention, from his commanding 
height, his air of authority, his dress of scarlet, and the defer- 
ence which was paid him by his companions ; all which pointed 
him out to be the commander. When they had still further 
recovered from their fears, they approached the Spaniards, 
touched their beards, and examined their hands and faces, 
admiring their whiteness. Columbus was pleased with their 
gentleness and confiding simplicity, and suffered their scrutiny 
with perfect acquiescence, winning them by his benignity. They 
now supposed that the shii)s had sailed ov\t of the crystal firma- 
ment which bounded their horizon, or had descended from above 
on their ample wings, and that these marvelous beings were 
inhabitants of the skies. 

The natives of the island were no less objects of curiosity to 
the Spaniards, differing, as they did, from any race of men they 
had ever seen. Their appearance gave no promise of either 
wealth or civilization, for they were entirely naked, and painted 
with a variety of colors. With some it was confined merely to 
a part of the face, the nose, or around the eyes ; with others it 
extended to the whole body, and gave them a wild and fantastic 
appearance. Their complexion was of a tawny or copper hue, 
and they Avere entirely destitute of beards. Tlieir hair was not 
crisped, like the recently discovered tribes of the African coast, 
under the same latitude, but straight and coarae, partly cut 
short above the ears, but some locks were left long behind and 
falling upon their shouldera. Their features, though obscured 
and disfigured by paint, were agreeable ; they had lofty fore- 
heads and remarkably fine eyes. They were of moderate stat- 
ure find well shaped ; most of them appeared to be under thirty 
years of age : there was but one female with them, quite young, 
naked like her companions, and beautifully formed. 

As Columbus supposed himself to have landed on an island 
at the extremity of India, he called the natives by the general 
appellation of Indians, which was universally adopted before 
the true nature of his discovery was known, and has since been 
extended to all the aboriginals of the New World. 
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THE AGE OF THE DESPOTS IN ITALY. 

By JOHN ADDINGTON 8YMONDS, 

[John Addington Symonds, English man of letters, was bom October 6, 
1840; graduated at Balliol Collegt*, Oxford. He wrote “Introduction to the 
Study of Dante" (1872); “Studios of the Greek Eoets” (1873-1870); “The 
Renaissance in Italy” (six volumes, 1875-1880) ; “Shakespeare’s Predecessors 
in the English Drama” (1884); “Life of Michelangelo” (1892); several vol- 
umes of poetry ; translated Benvenuto Cellini’s autobiography ; etc. lie died 
April 18, 1803, at llome.] 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries may be called the 
Age of the Despots in Italian history, as the twelfth and thir- 
teenth are the Age of the Free Burghs, and as the sixteenth and 
seventeenth are the Age of Foreign Enslavement. It was dur- 
ing the age of the despots that the conditions of the Renais- 
sance were evolved, and that the Renaissance itself assumed a 
definite character in Italy. Under tyrannies, in the midst of 
intrigues, wars, and revolutions, the peculiar individuality of 
the Italians obtained its ultimate development. This individ- 
uality, as remarkable for salient genius and diffused talent as 
for self-conscious and deliberate vice, determined the qualities 
of the Renaissance and affected by example the whole of 
Europe. Italy led the way in the education of the Western 
races, and was the first to realize the type of modern as ilistin- 
guished from classical and medimval life. 

During this age of the despots, Italy presents the spectacle 
of a nation devoid of central government and comparatively 
uninfluenced by feudalism. The right of the Emperor had 
become nominal, and served as a pretext for usurpers rather 
than as a source of order. The visits, for instance, of Charles 
IV. and Frederick III. were either begging expeditions or holi- 
day excursions, in the course of whicli ambitious adventurers 
bought titles to the government of towns, and meaningless 
honors were showered upon vain courtiers. It was not till the 
reign of Maximilian that Germany adopted a more serious policy 
with regard to Italy, which by that time had become the cen- 
tral point of European intrigue. Charles V. afterwards used 
force to reassert imperial rights over the Italian cities, acting 
not so much in the interest of the Empire as for the aggrandize- 
ment of the Spanish monarchy. 

At the same time the Papacy, which had done so much to 
» undermine the authority of the Empire, exercised a power at 
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once anomalous and ill-recognized except in the immediate 
States of the Church. Hy the extinction of the House of 
Hoheustaulfen, and by the assumed right to grant the inves- 
titure of the kingdom of Naples to foreigners, the Popes not 
only struck a death-blow at imperial influence, but also pre- 
pared the way for their own exile to Avignon. This involved 
the loss of the second great authority to which Italy had been 
accustomed to look for the maintenance of some sort of national 
coherence. Moreover, the Church, though imimtent to unite 
all Italy beneath her own sway, had power enough to prevent 
the formation either by Milan or Venice or Naples of a substan- 
tial kingdom. The result was a perpetually recurring process 
of composition, dismemberment, and recomposition, under differ- 
ent forms, of the scattered elements of Italian life. The Guelf 
and Ghibelline parties, inlu;rited from the wars of the thirteenth 
century, survived the political intei’ests which had given them 
birth, and proved an insurmountable obstacle, long after they 
had ceased to have any real signifleanee, to the pacification of 
the country. 

The only important state which maintained an unbroken dy- 
nastic succession, of however disputed a nature, at this period 
was the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. "Jdic only great republics 
were Venice, Geiioa, and Florence. Of these, Genoa, after 
being reduced in power and prosperity by Venice, was over- 
shadowed by the successive lords of Milan ; while Florence was 
destined at the end of a long struggle to fall beneath a family 
of despots. All the I’cst of Italy, especially to the north of the 
Apennines, was the battlefield of tyrants, whose title was ille- 
gitimate — based, that is to say, on no feudal principle, derived 
in no regular manner from the Empire, but generally held as a 
gift or extorted as a prize from the predominant parties in the 
great towns. * 

If we examine the constitution of these tyrannies, Ave find 
abundant proofs of their despotic nature. The succession from 
fatlier to son Avas always uncertain. Legitimacy of birth was 
hardly respected. The last La Scalas Avere bastards. The 
house of Aragon in Naples descended from a bastard. Gabrielln 
Visconti shared Avith his half-brothers the heritage of Gian 
Galeazzo. The line of the Medici Avas continued by princes of 
more than doubtful origin. Suspicion rested on the birth of 
Frederick of Urbino. The houses of Este and Malatesta hon- 
ored their bastards in the same degree as their lawful progeny. 
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The great family of the Bentivogli at Bologna owed their 
importance at the end of the fifteenth eentnry to an obscure 
and probably spurious pretender, di*agged from the wool fac- 
tories of Florence by the policy of Cosimo de’ Medici. 'I'ho 
sons of Popes ranked with tlie proudest of aristocrati<! families. 
Nobility was less regarded in the choice of a ruler than personal 
ability. Power once acquired was maintained b}'’ force, and 
the history of the ruling families is one long catalogue of crimes. 
Yet the cities thus govei-ned were orderly and prosperous. 
Police regulations were carefully established and maintained by 
governors whose interest it was to rule a quiet state. Culture 
was widely diffixsed without regard to rank or w'ealth. Public 
edifices of colossal grandeur wei'e multiplied. ^Meanwhile the 
people at large were being fasliioned to that self-conscious and 
intelligent activity which is fostered by the modes of life peculiar 
to political and social centers in a condition of continued rivalry 
and change. 

Under the Italian despotisms we observe nearly the opposite 
of all the influences brought to bear in the same period upon 
the nations of the North. There is no gradual absorption of 
the great vassals in monarchies, no fixed allegiance to a reign- 
ing dynasty, no feudal aid or military service attached to the 
tenure of the land, no tendency to centralize the avIioIo intel- 
lectual activity of the race in any capital, no suppression of 
individual character by strongly biased publicj feeling, by 
immutable law, or by the superincumbent weight of a social 
hierarchy. Everything, on the contrary, tends to the free 
emergence of personal passions and personal aims. 'J'liough 
the vassals of the despot are neither his soldiers nor Ids loyal 
lieges, but his courtiers and tax-])ayers, the continual object of 
his cruelty and fear, yet each subject has the chance of becom- 
ing a prince like Sforza or a companion of juinees like I’etrarch. 
Equality of servitude goes far to democratize a nation, and 
common hatred of the tyrant leads to the combination of all 
classes against liim. 'I’hence follows the fermentation of arro- 
gant and self-reliant passions in the breasts of the lowest as 
well as the highest. 'rhe rapid mutati(ms of government 
teach men to care for themselves and to depend upon them- 
selves alone in the battle of the worhl ; while the necessity of 
craft and policy in the conduct of complicated affairs sharpens 
intelligence. The sanction of all means that may secure an 
end, under conditions of social violence, encourages versatility 
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unprejudiced by moral considerations. At the same time the 
freely indulged vices of the sovereign are an example of self- 
indulgence to the subject, and his need of lawless instruments 
is a practical sanction of force in all its forms. 

Thus to the play of personality, whether in combat with 
society and rivals, or in the gratification of individual caprice, 
every liberty is allowed. Might is substituted for right, and 
the sense of law is supplanted by a mere dread of coercion. 
What is the wonder if a Benvenuto Cellini should be the out- 
come of the same society as that which formed a Cesare Borgia? 
What is the miracle if Italy under these circumstances pro- 
duced original chai’acters and many-sided intellects in greater 
profusion than any other nation at any other period, with the 
single exception of (ireece on her emergence from the age of 
her despots? It was the misfortune of Italy that the age of 
the despots was succeeded, not by an age of free political exist- 
ence, but by one of foreign servitude. . . . 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we find, 
roughly speaking, six sorts of despots in Italian cities. 

Of these the jii'st class, which is a very small one, had a 
dynastic or hercditaiy right, accruing from long seignorial 
possession of tlieir several districts. Tlie most eminent are the 
houses of Montferrat and Savoy, the marquises of Ferrara, the 
princes of Urbino. At the same time it is difficult to know 
where to draw the line between such hereditary lordship as 
that of the Este family, and tyranny based on popular favor. 
The Malatesti of Rimini, I’olentani of Ravenna, Manfredi of 
Faenza, Ordelaffi of Forli, Chiavelli of Fabriano, Varani of 
Camerino, and others, might claim to rank among the former, 
since their cities submitted to them without a long pei'iod of 
republican indepciidcnee like that which preceded despotism in 
the cases to be next mentioned. Yet these families styled 
themselves Captains of the burghs tlicy ruled ; and in many 
instances they obtained the additional title of Vicars of the 
Church. Even the Estensi w'ere made hereditary captains of 
Ferrara at the end of the thirteenth century, while they also 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Papacy. There was in 
fact no 1‘ight outside the Empire in Italy ; and despots of 
whatever origin or complexion gladly accepted the support 
which a title derived from the Empire, the Church, or the Peo- 
ple might give. Brought to the front amid the tumults of 
civil wars, and accepted as pacificators of the factions by -tiie 
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multitude, they gained tlio confirmation of their anomalous 
authority hy representing themselves to be lieutenants or vice- 
gerents of the three great powers. 

The second class comprise those nobles who obtained the 
title of Vicars of the Empire, and built an illegal power upon 
the basis of imperial right in Lombardy. Of these, the 13ella 
Scala and Visconti families are illustrious instances. Finding 
in their official capacity a ready-made foundation, they extended 
it beyond its just limits, and in defiance of the Empire consti- 
tuted dynasties. 

The third class is important. Nobles charged with military 
or judicial power, as Capitani or Podestas, by the free burghs, 
used their authority to enslave the cities they were chosen to 
administer. It was thus that almost all the numerous tyrants 
of Lombardy, Carraresi at Padua, Oonzagid at Mantua, llossi 
and Correggi at Parma, Torrensi and Visconti at Milan, Scotti 
at Piacenza, and so forth, first erected their despotic dynasties. 
This fact in the history of Italian tyranny is noticeable. The 
font of honor, so to speak, was in the citizens of these great 
burghs. Therefore, when the limits of authority delegated to 
their captains by the fteople were overstepped, the sway of the 
princes became confessedly illegal. Illegality carried with it 
all the consequences of an evil conscience, all the insecurities 
of usurped dominion, all the danger from without and from 
within to which an arbitrary governor is exposed. 

In iXvQ fourth class we find the principle of force still moro 
openly at work. To it may be assigned those Condottieri 
who made a prey of cities at their pleasure. The illustrious 
Uguccione della Faggiuola, who neglected to follow up his 
victory over the Guelfs at Monte Catini, in order that lie might 
cement his power in Lucca and Pisa, is an early instance of this 
kind of tj'rant. His successor, Castruccio Castraciine, the hero 
of Machiavelli’s romance, is another. Hut it was not until 
the first half of the fifteenth century that professional Condot- 
tieri became powerful enough to found such kingdoms as 
that, for example, of Francesco Sforza at Milan. John Hawk- 
wood (died 1393), the English adventurer, held Cotignola and 
Bagnacavallo from Gregory XI. In the second half of the 
fifteenth century the efforts of the Condottieri to erect tyran- 
nies were most frequent. Braccio da Montone established him- 
aelf in Perugia in 1410, and .aspired, not without good grounds 
for hope, to acquiring the kingdom of Italy. Francesco Sforza, 
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before gaining Milan, had begun to form a despotism at An« 
cona. Sforza’s rival, (Tiaeoino Piccinino, would probably 
have succeeded in his own attempt, had not Ferdinand of 
Aragon treacherously murdered him at Naples in 1405. In the 
disorganization caused by Charles VllL, Vidovero of Brescia in 
1495 established himself at Cesena and Castelnuovo, and had 
to be assassinated by Pandolfo Malatesta at the instigation of 
Venice. After the death of Gian Galcazzo Visconti, in 1402, 
the generals whom lie had employed in the consolidation of his 
vast dominions attempted to divide the spoil among themselves. 
Naples, Venice, Milan, Rome, and Florence were in course of 
time made keenly alive to the risk of sullering a captain of 
adventure to run his course unchecked. 

The^YA (dass includes the lUiphews or sons of Popes. The 
Riario principality of Forli, the Della Rovere of Urbino, the 
Borgia of Romagna, the Farncse of Parma, form a distinct spe- 
cies of despotisms ; but all tlie.se are of a comparatively late 
origin. Until the Papacies of Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIII. 
the Popes had not bethought them of providing in this way for 
their relatives. Also, it may be remarked, there was an essen- 
tial weakness in these tyrannies. Since they had to be carved 
out of the States of the Church, the Pope who had established 
his son, say in Romagna, died before he could see him well con- 
firmed in a province which the next Pope sought to wrest from 
his hands, in order to bestow it on his own favorite. The fabric 
of the Church could not long liave stood this disgraceful wran- 
gling between Papal families for the dynastic possession of 
Church property. Luckily for the continuance of the Papacy, 
the tide of counter-reformation which set in after the sack of 
Rome and the great Northern Schism, put a stop to nepotism in 
its most barefaced form. 

There remains the nxth and last class of despots to be men- 
tioned. This again is large and of the first importance. Citi- 
zens of eminence, like the Medici at Florence, the Bentivogli 
at Bologna, the Bagliotii of Perugia, the Vitelli of Citta di 
Gastello, the Gambacorli of IMsa, like Pandolfo Petrucci in 
Siena (1502), Romeo Pepoli, the usurer of Bologna (1323), the 
plebeian, Alticlinio, and Agolanti of Padua (1313), Giovanni 
V''ignate, the millionaire of Lodi (1402), acquired more than 
their due weight in the conduct of affairs, and gradually tended 
to tyranny. In most of these eases great wealth was the orig- 
inal source of despotic ascendency. It was not uncommon, to 
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buy cities together with their signory. Thus the Rossi bought 
Parma for 85,000 florins in 1333 ; the Appiani sold Pisa ; Astorro 
Manfredi sold Faenza and Imola in 1377. In 1144 Galeazzo 
Malatesta sold Pesaro to Alessandro Sforza, and Fossoiubrono 
to Urbino ; in 1461 Cci’via was sold to Venice by the same 
family. Franceschetto Cibo purchased the County of Anguil- 
lara. Towns at last came to have their market value. It was 
known tliat Bologna was worth 200,000 florins, l^arma 60,000, 
Arezzo 40,000, Lucca 30,000, and so fortli. But personal quai- 
ities and nobility of blood miglit also produce despots of the 
fiixtli class. Thus the Bcntivogli claimed descent from a bas- 
tard of King Enzo, son of Frederick II., wlio was for a long 
time an honorable prisoner in Bologna The Baglioui, after a 
protracted struggle with the rival family of Oddi, owed their 
supremacy to ability and vigor in the last years of the iif- 
teenth century. But the iteighborhood of the Papal power 
and their own internal dissensions rendered the hold of this 
family upon Perugia precarious. As in the ease of the Medici 
and the Bentivogli, many generations might elapse before such 
burgher families assumed dyniistic authority. But to this end 
they were always advancing. 

The history of the bourgeois despots proves that Italy in the 
fifteenth century was undergoing a natural process of deter- 
mination toward tyranny. Sismondi may attempt to demon- 
strate that Italy was “not answerable for the crimes with which 
she was sullied by her tyrants.” But the facts show that she 
was answerable for choosing despots instead of remaining free, 
or rather that she instinctively obeyed a law of social evolution 
by which princes had to be substituted for municipalities at the 
end of those fierce internal conflicts and exhausting wars of 
.jealousy which closed the Middle Ages. ISIac-hiavelli, with all 
his love of liberty, is forced to admit that in his day the most 
powerful provinces of Italy had become inc.apable of freedom. 
“No accident, however weighty and violent, could ever restore 
Milan or Naples to liberty, owing to their utter corruption. 
This is clear from the fact that after the death of Filippo Vis- 
conti, when Milan tried to regain freedom, she was unable to 
preserve it.” . . . 

It will be observed in this classification of Italian tyrants 
that the tenure of their power was almost uniformly forcible. 
They generally acquired it through the people in the first 
instance, and maintained it by the exercise of violence. Rank 
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had nothing to do with their claims. The bastards of Popes 
who like Sixtus IV. had no pedigree, merchants like the Medici, 
the son of a peasant like Francesco Sforza, a rich usurer like 
Pepoli, had almost equal chances with nobles of the ancient 
houses of Este, Visconti, or Malatesta. The chief point in 
favor of the latter was the familiarity which through long years 
of authority had accustomed the people to their rule. When 
exiled, they liad a better chance of return to power than par- 
venus, wliose party cry and ensigns were comparatively fresh 
and stirred no sentiment of loyalty — if indeed the word loyalty 
can be applied to that preference for the established and the 
customary which made the mob, distracted by the wrangling 
of doctrinaires and intriguers, welcome back a Bentivoglio or 
a Malatesta. Despotism in Italy as in ancient Greece was 
democratic. It recruited its ranks from all classes and erected 
its thrones upon the sovereignty of the peoples it oj)pressed. 
The im])ulse to the free play of ambitious individuality which 
this state of things communicated was enormous. Capacity 
might raise the meanest monk to the chair of S. Peter’s, the 
meanest soldier to the duchy of Milan. Audacity, vigor, un- 
scrupulous crime were the chief requisites for success. It was 
not till Cesarc Borgia displayed his magnificence at the French 
court, till the Italian adventurer matched himself with royalty 
in its legitimate splendor, that the lowness of his origin and the 
frivolity of his pretensions appeared in any glaring light. In 
Italy itself, where there existed no time-honored hierarchy of 
classes and no fountain of nobility in the person of a sovereign, 
one man was a match for another, provided he knew how to 
assert himself. 

To the conditions of a society based on these principles we 
may ascribe the unrivaled emergence of great personalities 
among the tyrants, as well as the extraordinary tenacity and 
vigor of such races as the Visconti. In the contest for power, 
and in the maintenance of an illegal authority, the picked 
athletes came to the front. The struggle by which they estab- 
lished their tyranny, the efforts by wliich they defended it 
against foreign foes and domestic adversaries, trained them td 
endurance and to daring. Tliey lived habitually in an atmo- 
sphere of peril which taxed all their energies. Their activity 
was extreme, and their passions corresponded to their vehement 
vitality. About such men there could be nothing on a small 
or mediocre scale. When a weakling was born in a despotic 
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family, his brothers murdered him, or he was deposed by a 
watchful rival. 'I'lius only gladiatoi’s of tried capacity and iron 
nerve, superior to religious and moral scruples, dead to natural 
affection, perfected in perfidy, scientific in the use of cruelty 
and terror, employing first-rate faculties of brain, and will, and 
bodily powers in the service of transcendent egotism, — only 
the virtuosi of political craft as theorized by Machiavelli, could 
survive and hold their own upon this jjcrilous arena. 

The life of the despot wiis usually one of prolonged terror. 
Immured in strong places on high rocks, or confined to gloomy 
fortresses like the Milanese Gastello, he surrounded his person 
with foreign troops, protected his bedchamber with a i)icked 
guard, and watched his meat and drink lest they should be 
poisoned, llis chief associates were artists, men of letters, 
astrologers, buffoons, and exiles. lie had no real friends or 
equals, and against his own family he adoptcjd an attitude of 
fierce suspicion, justified by the frequent intrigues to which 
he was exposed. His timidity verged on moiomania. J^ike 
Alfonso II. of Naples, he was torturetl witli the ghosts of 
starved or strangled victims ; like Ezzelino, he felt the myste- 
rious fascination of astrology; like Filippo Maria Visconti, ho 
trembled at the sound of thunder, and set one band of body- 
guards to watch another next his person. He dared not hope 
for a quiet end. No one believed in the natural death of a 
prince : princes must be poisoned or poniarded. Instances of 
domestic crime might be multiplied by the hundred. Besides 
those which will follow in these pages, it is enough to notice 
the murder of Giovanni Francesco Pico by his nephew, at 
Mirandola (1633); the murder of his uncle by Oliverotto da 
Fermo; the assassination of Giovanni Varano by his brothers 
at Camerino (1434); Ostasio da Polenta’s fratricide (1322); 
Obizzo da Polenta’s fratricide in the next generation, and the 
murder of Ugolino Gonzaga by his l)rotliers ; Gian Francesco 
Oonzaga’s murder of his wife; the poisoning of Francesco 
Sforza’s first wife, Polissenna countess of Montalto, with her 
little girl, by her aunt ; and the murder of Galeotto Manfredi, 
by his wife, at Faenza (1488). Out of thirteen of the Carrara 
family, in little more than a century (1318-1435), three were 
deposed or murdered by near relatives, one was expelled by a 
rival from his state, four were executed by the Venetians. 
Out of five of the La Scala family, three were killed by their 
brothers, and a fourth was poisoned in exile. 
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To enumerate all the catastrophes of reigning families, 
occurring in the fifteenth century alone, would be quite impos> 
sible within the limits of this chapter. Yet it is only by dwell- 
ing on the more important that any adequate notion of the 
perils of Italian despotism can be formed. Thus Girolamo 
Riario was murdered by his subjects at Forli (1488), and 
Francesco Vico dei Prefetti in the Church of S. Sisto at 
Viterbo (1387). The family of the Prefetti fed up the mur- 
derer in their castle, and then gave him alive to be eaten by 
their liounds. At Lodi in 1402 Antonio Fisiraga burned the 
chief members of the ruling house of Vistarini on the public 
square, and died himself of poison after a few mouths. His 
successor in the tyranny, Giovanni Vignate, was imprisoned by 
Filippo Maria Visconti in a wooden cage at Pavia, and beat his 
brains out in despair against its bars. At the same epoch 
Gabrino Fondulo slauglitered seventy of the Cavalcabo family 
together in his castle of Macastormo, with the purpose of 
acquiring their tyranny over Cremona. lie was afterwards 
beheaded as a traitor at Milan (1425). Ottobon Terzi was 
assassinated at Parma (1408), Nicola Borghese at Siena (1499), 
Altobello Dattiri at Todi (about 1500), Raimondo and Pandolfo 
Malatesta at Rimini, and Oddo Antonio di Montefeltro at Urbino 
(1444). Sforza Attendolo killed Terzi by a spear thrust in 
the back. Pandolfo Petrucci murdered Borghese, who was his 
father-in-law. Raimondo Malatesta was stabbed by his two 
nephews diguised as hermits. Dattiri was bound naked to a 
plank and killed piecemeal by the people, who bit his flesh, 
cut slices out, and sold and ate it — distributing his living 
body as a sort of infernal sacrament among themselves. 
The Varani were massacred to a man in the Chui'ch of S. 
Dominic at Cameriiio (1434), the Trinci at Foligno (1434), 
and the Cliiavelli of Fabriano in church upon Ascension Day 

This wholesale extirpation of three reigning families intro- 
duces one of the most romantic episodes in the history of Italian 
despotism. From the slaughter of the Varani one only child, 
Giulio Cesare, a boy of two years ohl, was saved by his aunt 
Tora. She concealed him in a truss of hay and carried him to 
the Trinci at Foligno. Hardly had she gsiined this refuge 
when the Trinci were destroyed, and she had to fly with her 
burden to the Cliiavelli at Fabriano- There the same scenes 
of bloodshed awaited her. A third time she took to flight, 
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and now concealed her precious charge in a nunnery. The 
boy was afterwards stolen from the town on horseback by a 
soldier of adventure. After surviving three nuissaeves of kith 
and kin, he returned as despot at the age of twelve to Cainerino, 
and became a general of distinction. But he Avas not destined 
to end his life in peace. Cesare Borgia linally murdered him, 
together with, three of his sous, when he had reached the age 
of sixty. 

Less romantic, but not less signilicant in the annals of 
tyranny, is the story of the Ti’inci. A rival noble of Foligno, 
Pietro Rasiglia, had been injured in Ids honor by the chief of 
the ruling house. lie contrived to assassinate two brothers, 
Nicola and Bartolommeo, in his castle of Nocera ; but the third, 
Corrado Trinci, escaped, and took a fearful vengeance on his 
enemy. By the lielp of Braccio da Montone lie possessed liim- 
self of Nocera and all its bdiabitants, Avith tlie exce])tion of 
Pietro Rasiglia’s Avife, Avliom her husband tlung from the battle- 
ments. Corrado then butchered the men, avouicu, and children 
of the Rasiglia clan, to the number of three hundred persons, 
accomplishing his vengeance Avith details of atrocity too infernal 
to be dwelt on in these jiages. It is recorded that thirty-six 
asses laded Avith their mangled limbs paraded the streets of 
Foligno as a terror-striking spectacle for the inhabitants. He 
then ruled the city by violence, until the warlike Cardinal dei 
Vitelleschi avenged society of so much mischief by destroying 
the tyrant and five of his sons in the same year. 

Equally fantastic are the annals of the great house of tlie 
Baglioni at Perugia. Raised in 1389 upon the ruins of the 
bourgeois faction called Raspanti, they founded their tyranny 
in the person of Paildolfo Baglioni, Avho Avas murdered, together 
with sixty of his clan and followers, by the party they had 
dispossessed. The new despot, Biordo Alichelotti, Avas stabbed 
in the shoulders Avith a poisoned dagger by his relative, the 
abbot of' S. Pietro. Then tlm city, in 1410, submitted to 
Braccio da Montone, who raised it to unprecedented poAver and 
glory. On his death it fell back into new discords, from Avliich 
it was rescued again by the Baglioni in 1400, now finally suc- 
cessful in their jirolouged Avarfare Avith the rival family of 
Oddi. But they did imt liold their despotism in tranquillity. 
In 1500 one of the members of the house, Grifonetto degli 
Baglioni, conspired against his kinsmen and slew them i)i their 
palaces at night. As told by Matarazzo, this tragedy oilers an 
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epitome of all that is most brilliant and terrible in the domestic 
feuds of the Italian tyrants. 

The vicissitudes of the Bentivogli at Bologna present an- 
other series of catastrophes, duo less to their personal crimes 
than to the fury of the civil strife that raged around them. 
Giovanni Bentivoglio began the dynasty in 1400. The next 
year ho was stabbed to death and pounded in a wine vat by the 
infuriated populace, who thought he had betrayed their inter- 
ests in battle. His son, Antonio, was beheaded by a Papal 
Legate, and numerous members of the family on their return 
from exile suffered the same fate. In course of time the Ben- 
tivogli made themselves adored by the people ; and when Pic- 
cinino imprisoned the heir of their house, Annibale, in the 
castle of Varano, four youths of tlic Marescotti family under- 
took his rescue at the peril of their lives, and raised him to the 
signory of Bologna. In 1445 the Canetoli, powerful nobles, 
who hated the j)oi)iilar dynasty, invited Annibale and all his 
clan to a christening feast, Avhere they exterminated every 
member of the reigning house. Not one Bentivoglio was left 
alive. In revenge for this massacre, tlie Marescotti, aided by 
the populace, hunted down the Canetoli for three whole days 
in Bologna, and nailed their smoking hearts to the doors of the 
Bentivoglio palace. They then drew from his obscurity in 
Florence the bastard Santi Bentivoglio, Avho found himself 
suddenly lifted from a wool factory to a throne. Whether he 
was a genuine Bentivoglio or not, mattered little. The house 
had be(!ome necessary to Bologna, and its popularity had been 
baj)tizod in the bloodshed of four massacres. Wliat remains 
of its stoi’y can be briefly told. When Cesare Borgia besieged 
Bologna, the Marescotti intrigued with him, and eight of their 
number were sacrificed by the Bentivogli in spite of their old 
services to the dynasty. The survivors, by the help of Julius II., 
returned front exile in 1536, to witness the linal banishment of 
tlie Bentivogli and to take part in the destruction of the palace, 
where their ancestors had nailed the hearts of the Canetoli upon 
the walls. 

To multiply the records of crime revenged by crime, of force 
repelled by violence, of treason heaped on treachery, of insult 
repaid by fraud, would be easy enough. Indeed, a huge book 
might be compiled containing nothing but the episodes in this 
grim histox-y of despotism, now tragic and pathetic, now terror- 
moving in sublimity of passion, now despicable by the base- 
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ness of the motives brought to light, at one time revolting 
through excess of physical horrors, at another fascinating by 
the spectacle of heroic courage, intelligence, and resolution. 
Enough however, has been said to describe the atmosphere 
of danger in which the tyrants breathed and moved, and from 
which not one of them was ever capable of Jinding freedom. 
Even a princely house so well based in its dynasty and so 
splendid in its parade of culture as that of the Estensi offers 
a long list of terrific tragedies. One princess is executed for 
adultery with her stepson (T425) ; a bastard’s bastard tries to 
seize the throne, and is put to death with all his kin (1493) ; 
a wife is poisoned by her husband to prevent lier poisoning 
him (1493) ; two brothers cabal against the legitimate heads 
of the house, and are imprisoned for life (1506). Such was 
the labyrinth of plot and counterplot, of force repelled by vio- 
lence, in which the princes praised by Ariosto and by Tasso 
lived. 

Isolated, crime-haunted, and remorseless, at the same time 
fierce and timorous, the despot not unfrequently made of vice a 
fine' art for his amusement, and openly defied humanity. His 
pleasures tended to extravagance. Inordinate lust and refined 
cruelty sated his irritable and jaded appetites. He destroyed 
pity in his soul, aind fed his dogs with living men, or spent his 
brains upon the invention of new tortures. From the game of 
politics again he won a feverish pleasure, playing for states and 
cities as a man plays chess, and endeavoring to extract the 
utmost excitement from the varying turns of skill ajid chance. 
It would be an exaggeration to assert that all the princes of 
Italy were of this sort. The saner, better, and nobler among 
them — men of the stamp of Gian Galeazzo Visconti, Can Grande 
della Scala, Francesco and Lodovico Sforza — found a more hu- 
mane enjoyment in the consolidation of their empire, the cement- 
ing of their alliances, the society of learned men, the friendship 
of great artists, the foundation of libraries, the building of pal- 
aces and churclies, the execution of vast schemes of (jonquest. 
Others, like Galeazzo Visconti, indulged a comparatively inno- 
cent taste for magnificence. Some, like Sigismondo Pandolfo 
Malatesta, combined the vices of a barbarian with the enthusiasm 
of a scholar. Others again, like Lorenzo de’ Medici and Fred- 
erick of Urbino, exhibited the model of moderation in statecraft 
and a noble width of culture. But the tendency to degenerate 
was fatal in all the despotic houses. The strain of tyranny 
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proved too strong. Crime, illegality, and tlie sense of peril, 
descending from father to son, produced monsters in the diape 
of men. The last Visconti, the last La Scalas, the last Sforzas, 
the last Malatestas, the last Farnesi, the last Medici are among 
the worst specimens of human nature. 

Macaulay’s brilliant description of the Italian tyrant in his 
essay on Machiav^elli deserves careful stud}'. It may, however, 
be remarked that the picture is too favorable. Macaulay omits 
the darker crimes of the despots, and draws his poilrait almost ex- 
clusively from such menas Gian Galeazzo Visconti, Francesco and 
Lodovico Sforza, Frederick of Urbino, and Lorenzo de’ Medici. 
The point he is seeking to establish — tliat political immorality 
in Italy was the national correlative to Northern brutality — 
leads him to idealize the polite relineraent, the disciplined pas- 
sions, the firm and astute policy, the power over men, and' the 
excellent government wliich distinguished the noblest Italian 
princes. When he says, “ Wanton cruelty was not in his nature: 
on the contrary, where no })olitical object was at stake, his dis- 
position was .soft and Inunane,” ho seems to have forgotten 
Gian Maria Visconti, Corrado Trinci, Sigismondo Fandolfo 
Malatcsta, and Cesare liorgia. Wlien he writes, “ llis passions, 
like well-trained troops, are impetuous by rule, and in their 
most headstrong fury never forget tlie discipline to which they 
have been accustomed,” he leaves Francesco IVlaria della llo- 
vere, Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Pier Luigi Farnese, Alexander 
VI., out of the reckoning. If all the despots had been what 
Macaiilay describes, the revolutions ajid conspiracies of the four- 
teenth and lifteentli centuries would not have taken place. It 
is, however, to be remarked that in the sixteenth century the 
conduct of the tyrant toward his subjects assumed an external 
form of mildness. As Italy mixed Avith the European nations, 
and as tyranny came to be legalized in the Italian states, the 
despots developed a policy not of terrorism but of enervation 
(Lorenzo de’ Medici is the great example), and aspired to be 
paternal governors. 

Wliat I Iiave said about Italian despotism is no mere fancy 
picture. The actual details of Milanese history, the innumer- 
able tragedies of Lombardy, Itomagna, and the Marches of 
Ancona, during the ascendency of despotic families, are far 
more teiTible than any fiction ; nor would it be easy for the 
imagination to invent so perplexing a mixture of savage barbar- 
ism with modern refinement. 
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SAVONAROLA’S ORDEAL liY FIRE (1498). 

By PASQUALE VILLAPJ. 

[^Pasquat.e ViT.LAui, Italian litterateur, was born at Napb's in 1827 ; studied 
law ; in consetiucnee of the revolution of 1848 w(nit to KlorcMice and became a 
teacher and historical student ; in ISoi) was made i)rofessor of history at the 
University of Pisa, in 1800 professor of liistory at tln^ Institute of IligiuT Studies 
in Florence. His two great works are “ Savi)narola and Ids Times” (l8o9-18dl) 
and Machiavelli and his Times” (1877-1878).] 

He was anxiously expeciinj^ replies to the letters sent by his 
friends, and specially anxious to receive one from J^'rance, when 
suddenly the news came instead, that tlic messenger directed to 
the latter country had been robbed by a band of ^Milanese cut- 
throats, and that Mazzinglii’s letter to the ambassador in Franco 
had unfortunately fallen into the hands of the Duke. The 
haste with which Jjudovico forwarded it to Cardinal Ascanio in 
Koine, the eagerness Avith which the latter 2)rcseuted it to the 
Pope, and the rage it excited in him, may be more easily imag- 
ined than described. At last the Borgia held in his liands a 
documentary proof of the audacity of tJie Friar, against whom 
all the iiotcntates of Italy were arrayed, and whose enemies 
were already dominant in Florence. 'J’luis, Savonarola was 
beleaguered and threatened on all sides, even before tlie final 
struggle began. Nevertheless, the course of events was so 
marvelously rajiid, tluit he had no time to measure tlio enor- 
mity of these unexpected jierils before, like a thunderbolt from 
heaven, another and still w'orse misfortune befell liim. 

It was one of those moments in whieli the jio^jular asjiect 
seems to undergo a magical change. Savonarola’s adherents 
had either disappeared or Avere in hiding; all Florence now 
seemed against him. . . . Public attention Avas stirred towards 
the end of Marcli by a very strange and unex2)ected e\'ent. A 
certain Fra Francesco di Puglia, of tlaj order of St. Francis, 
now delivering the Lenten sci'inons in St. Croce, had begun 
to attack Savonarola Avith singular vehemence ami 2)ertiiiacity. 
He stigmatized him as a heretic, a schismatic, and a false 
prophet, and not satisfied Avith this, (challenged him to i)rove 
the truth of his doctrines by tlie ordeal by fire. Similar chal- 
lenges had been previously offered, but Savonarola had always 
treated them with merited contemjit. But, as it noAV chanced, 
Fra Dgmenico considered himself to be personally cliallenged, 
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because he was j)rcaching in his master’s stead, and also because, 
wlien at Prato the preceding year, the same friar had provoked 
his wrath by insulting words against Savonarola’s doctrines. 
They had then agreed to hold a public discussion ; but on the 
appointed day the Franciscan, notwithstanding that he was the 
aggressor and liad even then proposed the ordeal by fire, hurried 
from the city, under pretext of having been summoned to Flor- 
ence by his superiors. 

Accordingly, no sooner was Fr<\ Domenico informed of the 
fresh provocation offered by the Franciscan, than he hastened 
to publish his “Conclusions,” and declared that he would will- 
ingly go through the ordeal by fire since Savonarola must re- 
serve himself for greater things. As he was not one to shrink 
from his word, the affair had already become serious before 
Savonarola had time to think of preventing it. But when the 
Franciscan saw that Fri Domenico was in earnest, he instantly 
sought a pretext to draw back. He went about repeating that 
“his quarrel was with Savonarola alone, and that although he 
expected to be consumed, he was ready to enter the fire with 
him in order to procure the destruction of that disseminator of 
scandal and false doctrine ; but would have nothing to do with 
Fr2i Domenico.” This wretched affair might have well ended 
here, for Savonarola severely reproved Frk Domenico’s super- 
fluous zeal, and the Franciscan was only too glad to seize a 
chance of escape. But, on the contrary, just when the contest 
seemed on the point of dying out, it suddenly burst forth 
afresh. 

The Compagnacci were gathered together at one of their 
accustomed banquets. Dressed in silken attire, and feasting 
on delicate viands and excellent wines, they consulted on the 
matter, and decided to do their utmost to bring the ordeal to 
pass. “If Savonarola enters the fire,” they said, “he will 
undoubtedly be burnt; if he refuses to enter it, he will lose all 
credit with his followers ; we shall have an opportunity of rous- 
ing a tumult, and during the tumult shall be able to seize on 
his person.” Some of them, indeed, hoped to have a chanee of 
killing him. They accordingly applied to the Signory and 
found its members perfectly willing not only to help, but even 
to assume the direction of their shameful plot. For they 
caused the disputed “Conclusions” to be transcribed by the 
Government notary, and publicly invited the signatures of all 
who wished to maintain oi contest them by the ordeal of fire. 
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It was truly monstrous that the chief authorities of the 
State should take so active a part in this affair; but no scruples 
withheld them from seeking to achieve their design. Nor wjuj 
it difficult of achievement, for Frii Domenico was no longer to 
be kept in check by any power on earth, and instantly append- 
ing his name to the document, almost prayed to be allowed to 
go through the ordeal. Jiut it proved very difficult to induce 
the Franciscan, who had first started the scandalous business, 
to do the same. He presented himself to the Signory on the 
28th of March, with another written declaration to the effect 
that — “although aware of his inferiority to Frii Girolamo in 
doctrine and goodness, he was ready to go through the fire with 
him; but that with Fra Domenico he had no concern.” lie 
would present some one else to pass the ordeal with the latter, 
and, in fact, he proposed Frit Giuliano llondinelli, who did not 
appear, however, at the palace. Then it was whispered about 
that in no case would they enter the fire; that it was only 
intended to burn a few friars of St. Mark’s in order to crush 
Savonarola, and that if this plan failed, some way would be 
found to quash the affair altogether. These assurances were 
given by the Signoiy as well as by the Compagnaeci. All that 
could be settled after much insistence was that the Franciscan 
should sign a declaration to the effect that he would pass through 
the fire with Fr^ Girolamo, if the latter wished to make the 
trial; and expressly adding that this was done at the desire and 
reqxiest of the Magnificent Signory. As regarded going tlirough 
the ordeal with Fr2b Domenico, it was oixly on the 30th of March, 
and with great reluctance, that Rondinelli could be persuaded 
to sign the challenge; even then he added the explicit avowal 
“ that he would enter the fire, although certain that he should 
be burnt; and only for his soul’s salvation.” This wretched 
monk was a mere tool in the Iiands of the savage Cornpagnacci 
and the crafty Franciscan. Thus the Signory of Florence 
shamelessly agreed to organize an affair that wjis a degradation 
to the dignity of their oflice, and could only result in the shed- 
ding of innocent blood and the gravest danger to the Republic. 

The matter had gone so far, that on the same day (30th of 
March) a numerous Pr.itica was assembled to discuss the ques- 
tion of the ordeal by fii’e. Some of those present seemed 
heartily disgusted with the proceedings of the Signory; but 
the majority shared the views of Carlo Canigiani, who said: 
* That this was a Church affair, rather to be discussed in Rome 
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where saints are canonized than in this palace, where it is fitter 
to treat of war and finance. Nevertheless, if it be really desired 
that the trial by fire should take place, let us at least consider 
whether it will be likely to crush discord or not.” The same 
indifference wsis shown by other speakers, who all concluded 
by saying that everything must be referred to the Pope or the 
Vicar. Girolamo Uucollai said, in addition: “It seems to me 
that too much noise is made about this trial by lire ; the pnly 
important point to us is to be rid of friars and non-friars, 
Arrabbiati and non-Arrabbiati, and to try to keep the citizens 
at i)eace. Nevertheless if it bo deemed that this trial will 
restore concord in the city, let them go not only into the fire, 
but into the water, up in the air or down into the earth; mean- 
while let our care be for the city, not for these monks.” In 
real truth all were inclined for the ordeal, and Filippo Giugni, 
turning the whole thing into ridicule, cynically remarked; 
“To me, fire seems a strange thing, and 1 sJiould be vei’y un- 
willing to pass through it. A trial by water would be less 
dangerous, and if Fr^ Girolamo went through it without get- 
ting wet, I would certainly join in asking his pardon.” And 
the gist of his speech was, that it would bo best to be well rid 
of the Friar by consigning him without delay to the Pope. 
Giovanni Canaoci, on the other hand, although likewise opposed 
to Savonarola, rose in groat agitation, and almost Avith tears in 
his eyes, exclaimed; “When I hear sucli things as these said, 
I scarcely know whether life or death is most to be desii'ed. I 
truly believe that if our forefathers, the founders of this city, 
could have divined that a like question would ever be discussed 
here, and that we were to become the jest and opprobrium of 
the whole world, they wouhl have indignantly refused to have 
anything to do witl\ us. And now our city is come to a worse 
pass than for many long yeare ; and one sees that it is all in 
confusion. Wherefore I Avould implore your Excellencies to 
deliver our people from all this wretchedness at any cost, 
either by fire, air, Avater, or any means you choose. Iterum: I 
pray your Excellencies to put an end to these things in order 
that no misery nor hurt may befall our city.” The rest of the 
speakem all agreed in one Avay or another that the ordeal should 
take place. It Avas truly an afflicting sight to see the inhabit- 
ants of the most cultured and civilized city un the world 
assembled at their rulers* command to seriously discuss the 
advisability of lighting so barbarous a And it was still 
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more afflicting to find that all were in favor of tlie ordeal, 
merely for the sake of concluding the affair, and without even 
the excuse of any genuine religious fanaticism. 

The same evening tlie ordeal was decided u[)on with the 
utmost speed. Savonarola was to be exiled if one of the 
Dominicans should 2)erish, and Fra Francesco, if one of 
the Minorites. It was also sliamelessly decreed that in case 
both the chamjjions were consumed, the Dominicans alone 
should be ijunisbed. But if tlie ordeal should not lake place, 
the party who jire vented it would he exiled, or both parties, if 
both were equally unwilling to face it. Accordingly, the trial 
by fire was no longer to he evaded, and tlie Signory, after lirst 
abetting, now almost insisted u[)ou it. The I^ojie was entirely 
with them in the matter, hut in his ollicial communication.s, 
through Bonsi, with the Ten, whom he knew to he Savonarola’s 
friends, he refused his consent to the ordeal, and even feigned 
to disajqirove of it. Nor was he altogether insincere, for it 
was only natural that lie should hesitate, in the inqiossihilily, 
at that distance, of foretelling the final result. Savonarola, 
meanwhile, was inllamed with indignation against these foes 
whose diabolical jilots and jiarty passions were disguised under 
a semblance of religious zeal, lie Avas also persuaded that the 
Minorite friars Avould never have the courage to jiass through 
the lire, for he knew that they were relu(*tantly obeying the 
suggestions of the Arrahhiati. He desired and, in truth, did 
his utmost to iirevent the experiment, and discerned that he 
would have a better chance of succeeding if one of his disciple.s 
came forward in hi.s stead. Most certainly, had Savonarola 2 n'c- 
sented himself as chanqiion, his enemies would have done all 
in their poAver to have him burnt, either alone or at the 2 )rico 
of another innocent life. Nevertheless — such are the contra- 
dictious of the human mind — he ha.d a secret belief that if 
the trial were really made, it Avould end tri um 2 )hantly for him, 
and, accordingly, did not 2>nt forth all hi.s eneigy to 2 )ievent it. 
He told himself that Fra Domenico’s daring ardor must un- 
doubtedly be ins2>ired by God. In fact, according to his 
theories, it Avas neither strange nor dillicult to conceive that 
the Lord would perform a miracle in order to confound the 
Arrabbiati and establish the truth of the iieAV doctrine. He 
had frequently declared to the 2Jeo2)le that his words would be 
confirmed by supernatural evidence : the moment for this seemed 
at handy hence the general and almost fiantic eagerness to wit- 
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ness the result of the ordeal. The Piagnoni were even more 
anxious for it than the rest, for they hoped and believed that 
when the crisis came their Master would be unable to refrain 
from entering the lire himself, and that a miracle would be 
accomplished. 

Nothing else was spoken of in Florence, and although 
Savonarola disapjiroved of the trial, and opposed it as far as 
was possible, he secretly exulted in FrJi Domenico’s zeal, almost 
rejoicing to see how all things combined to render the ordeal 
an absolute necessity. Besides, there were the visions of Fra 
Silvestro, who declared tliat he had beheld the guardian angels 
of Frk Girolamo and Frk Domenico, and been assured by them 
that the latter would go through the flames unhurt. We also 
know Savonarola’s blind faith in Silvestro’s visions. All this, 
joined to Fra Domenico’s genuine enthusiasm, which was com- 
municated to others with almost lightning speed, stirred the 
monks of St. Mark’s and their friends to the highest pitch of 
excitement. On the 1st of April Savonarola summoned his 
trustiest adherents to St. Mark’s, and jireached them a short 
sermon, in which he described the real state of affairs, where- 
upon his hearers declared with one voice their readiness to enter 
the fire. Two days later, in fact, the friars addressed a letter 
to the Pope, saying that about three hundred of their number 
and many laymen were prepared to pass through the fire in 
defense of their Master’s doctrines. Accordingly, being thus 
pressed on all sides, Savonarola sent in the list of their names 
to the Signory, with a declaration to the effect that he would 
depute one of his monks to meet every Minorite brother who 
came forward, and adding that if the trial should really take 
place, he was perauadcd that it would result in the triumph of 
his followers. 

At the same time he brought out a printed exposition of his 
theories — that was practically a reply to the accusations which 
were then being heaped upon him. In this he said: “I have 
too great a work on hand to stoop to join in these wretched dis- 
putes. If the adversaries who first provoked us, and then sought 
a thousand excuses, would publicly bind themselves to put to 
the issue by this tost the <lecision of our cause and of the reform 
of the Church, I would no longer hesitate to enter the fire, and 
should feel assured of passing through it unharm’ed. But if it 
be their intent to prove by fire the validity of the sentence of 
excommunication, let them rather reply to the arguments we 
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have brought forward. Would they, i)crhaps, combat our 
prophecies by fire? Yet we neither compel nor exhort any 
man to believe in them more than lie feel able. We only exhort 
all to lead righteous lives, and for this the lii-e of charity and 
the miracle of faith are required; all the rest is of no avail. 
Our adversaries, by whom this thing has been instigated, de- 
clare that they will assui’cdly peidsh, thereby confessing that 
they are their own murderers. We, on the contniry, have been 
provoked to this trial and forced to accept it, because the honor 
of God and of religion is at stake. Those who feel truly 
inspired by the Lord Avill certainly issue unhurt from the flames, 
if the experiment should verily take place, of which we are by 
no means assured. As to me, I reserve myself for a greater 
work, for which 1 shall ever be ready to lay down my life. The 
time will come when the Ixu’d shall vouchsafe su 2 )ernatural 
signs and tokens ; but this certainly cannot be at the command 
or at the pleasure of man. For the present let it sulhcc ye to 
see that, by sending some of our brethren, we shall be equally 
exposed to the wrath of the peoi)le in case the Lord should 
not allow them to pass through the lire unhurt.” 

Fr^t Domenico’s enthusiasm was beginning to convince not 
only Savonarola himself, but even the most distrustful, that 
God had really appointed him to this work. Men’s minds were 
increasingly inflamed. Piagnoni and Arrabbiati awaited the 
day of the trial with equal anxiety, though for different ends. 
Men, women, and children continued to propose themselves 
as champions; and although, in many cases, this was empty 
bravado, others came forward in all sincerity. On the 2d of 
April FrJl Malatesta Sacramoro and Fr^ Rolierto Salviati went 
to subscribe their names as champions of St. Mark’s, alleging 
that they too had received a call from the Lord. Thereupon, 
to insure greater publicity, the convention was oflicially given 
to the world in print, with all the signatures of the oppos- 
ing factions. The Ten, hitherto invaiiably Avell disposed to 
Savonarola, sent these papers to Rome, with a full and exact 
account of all that had occurred, and again requested the 
^Pontiff’s consent to the ordeal, which, in appearance at least, 
he still disapproved. 

Finally the 6th of April was fixed for this singular contest. 
FiA Domenico and Fr^ Giuliano Rondinelli Avere the two cham- 
pions chosen by common accord. For many days past the doors 
of St. Mark’s had been closed, and the brethren absorbed in 
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continual prayer. On the evening of the 5th, however, they 
received a message from the Signory to the effect that the trial 
was postponed to the 7th of April. The cause of this change 
was unknown ; but some said that the Signory was awaiting a 
prohibitory Brief from Rome in order to have an excuse for 
putting a stop to the whole thing. The government, in fact, 
was already beginning to hesitate, fearing to have gone too far. 
For it had never anticipated liiuling so much resolution in the 
monks of St. Mark’s, or so much poltroonery in the Minorites, 
who now insisted that some pledges should be given them as 
to tlie manner in which they were to psiss tlirough the fire 
unscathed. Accordingly, on the following day, 6th of April, 
a new decree was issued to modify that of the 30th of March, 
proclaiming that, “In the event of Fra Domenico being con- 
sumed, Fr^ Girolamo is to quit the Florentine teiTitory within 
the space of three hours. ...” hlo allusion was made to the 
Minorite friars, since it was intended in any case to insure 
their safety, and especially since Kondinelli had declared his 
conviction that he should perish if he entered the fire. On the 
same day Savonarola delivered another brief address, warmly 
exhorting all the faithful to be instant in prayer. 

The 7th of April came, but not the expected Brief from 
Rome; and all Florence was ])anting for the novel sight that, as 
it now seemed, must inevitably take place. Everything was 
prepared for it, and every one hoped to make it serve his own 
ends: the Compagnacci and Arrabbiati sought an opportunity 
for dispatching the Friar; the Minorites to find some excuse 
for escaping the danger; tlie Signory were ready to favor any 
plan that might be hurtful to Savonarola; and the Piagnoni 
hoped that the ordeal would establish their triumph. Thus, 
public passions being more and more heated, the two parties 
tlecided to come to the l^iazza with armed escorts in order to 
secure their safety in the event of a riot. Even the Signory 
were extremely uneasy, and after ordering the platform to be 
constructed, took every kind of precaution as if in dread of a 
revolt. Only three inlets to the Piazza were to be left open, 
and these guarded by armed men; no citizen was to come 
armed, and neither women nor children were to be admitted. 
The palace wjis filled with the Friar’s adversaries, the city 
gates were to Ikj kept closed, and the troops; stationed in 
different parts of the territory, prohibited under pain of death 
from leaving their posts, save by express command of the 
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Signory, and bidden to obey no orders to the contrary even from 
the Ten. Further, to prevent either of the two parties from dis- 
turbing the peace on the Piazza, Francesco Gualtcrotti and (iio- 
van Battista Ridolfi were charged to keep walc;h over the friars of 
St. Mark’s, Piero degli Alberti and Tommaso Antinori over the 
Minorites. And Savonarola was so distrustful of bis adversa- 
ries’ good faith that, on the morning of the appointed day, he 
sent Francesco Davanzati to the palace to implore the Ten, who 
still remained faithful to him, to take measures to prevent cither 
of the champions from shirking the ordeal and leaving his com- 
petitor alone in the flames, lie therefore requested that the i>yre 
should be lighted on the one side, while the friars ejitered it from 
the other, and that the torch should then be ai)plied to close the 
way behind them. lie likewise entreated that the ordeal might 
take place before the dinner hour, so that the minds of his fol- 
lowers might be clear and unobscured. While the final }»repara- 
tions were being made on the Piazza, he celebrated high mass 
in St. Mark’s, afterwards delivered a short discourse to tlie 
assembled people, and even now at tlio hist hour was unable to 
conceal liis doubts. “I cannot assure ye that the trial will be 
made, since the matter depends in no wise on ourselves; but 
this I can tell ye, that if it really take place, victory will cer- 
tainly be on our side. O Lord, we felt in no need of miraculous 
proofs in order to believe the truth; but we have been piDvoked 
to this trial, and could not fail to stand uj) for fuir honor. We 
are certain that the evil one will not be able to turn this tiling 
to the hurt of Thy honor or against Thy will, wherefore we go 
forth to combat for Thee; but our adversaries woi-ship another 
God, inasmuch as their works arc too diverse from oui-s. O 
Lord, this people desires naught save to serve Thee, Wilt 
thou serve the Lord, O my people?” Hereupon all signified 
their assent in a loud voice. S.avonarola then recommended 
his male hearers to offer up pivnyers in the (.'hiirch, while he 
prepared his friars to march to the Piazza, and the women to 
remain in fervent devotion until the ordeal was over. At that 
moment the mace beard’s of the Signory came to announce that 
all was in readiness, and the friars of St. Mark’s immediately 
set forth in procession. 

They marched s]owl5% two and two, numbering about two 
hundred in all, and with a crucifix borne aloft in front. P’rfi 
Domenico followed, arrayed in a cope of fiery red velvet, and 
bearing a great cross in his hand. He was accompanied by a 
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deacon and subdeaoon; liis Lead was erect, his countenance 
calm. After liim came Savonarola, carrying the Host with 
Fr^ Francesco Salviati on one side, and FrJ^ Malatesta Sacra- 
inoro on the other. Beliind them marched a great multitude 
of people hearing lighted torches, and chanting the Psalm: 
Exurgat Deus et dissipentur ininiici eius. On nearing the Piazza, 
towards the 2lst hour of the day, they passed two by two be- 
tween the armed men guarding the ends of the streets; and 
directly they appeared among the crowd already awaiting them 
on the Piazza, all yiined in their chants with such tremendous 
vigor as almost to shake the earth. There was an innumerable 
throng; it seemed as though all the inhabitants of the city were 
gathered togetlier; all the windows of the houses round the 
Square, all balconies and roofs were crowded with s^jectators; 
many children were clinging to railings, or perched upon 
columns and statues, in order to see the sight; some were even 
hanging from the walls, and had occupied their posts since the 
break of day. 

The Jjoggia of the Signory had been divided in two by a 
partition: the Minorites occupied the lialf nearest the palace; 
while the Dominicans were stationed round a little altar that 
had been erected in the other. Having placed the Sacrament 
on this altar, Fr&, Domenico knelt before it, absorbed in prayer; 
while his companions stood alx)ut him in silence. A guard of 
three hundred infantry was drawn up in front of the Loggia, 
under the command of Marcuccio Salviati, composed of valiant 
soldiei's, all stanch adherents of the Convent of St. Mark’s. 
But under the Tetto de’ Pisani, several hundred of the Com- 
pagnacci stood at arms, with Doffo Spini at their head ; and in 
front, and about the palace were five hundred of the Signory’s 
guards, commanded by Oiovacchino della Vecchia, in addition 
to the soldiei's posted at the openings of the streets. Thus the 
Piazza was held by about a thousand men, prepared to attack 
Savonarola at a moment’s notice; yet he contemplated his dan- 
gerous position with the utmost serenity, and quietly turned 
his eyes towards the platform already piled with bundles of 
wood. This strange erection was about eighty feet in length, 
and projected across the Piazza from the Marzocco in the direc- 
tion of the Tetto de’ Pisani. It was about ten feet wide at 
the base, two and a half in height, and covered with earth and 
bricks. On this substratum the combustibles — wood, gun- 
powder, oil, pitch, and resin — were stacked in two banks. 
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with a space, about two feet wide, left between for the passage 
of the rival champions. All was prepared ; the friars lunl only 
to come forth, and the torch would be laicl to the pile. Up to 
this moment Savonarola had temporized and done his best to 
prevent the ordeal, while the Minorites, on tlie contrary, had 
dared him to it, and hurried it on; but in sight of the pile 
ready to be lired, the roles were exchanged. Stirred by the 
presence of the crowd, the solemn clianis of his friars, and the 
truly heroic enthusiasm of Fra Domenico, who, after earnest 
prayer, showed tlie utmost eagerness to enter the flames, 
Savonarola was now fiianly convinced that the Lord would come 
to his disci])lc’s aid, and accordingly desired to end all delay. 
But neither Francesco di Puglia, Avho had challenged the ordeal, 
nor Giuliano Kondinelli, who was to face it, had as yet appeared 
under the Loggia, but were tarrying in the palace, in secret 
debate with the Signory. The latter, instead of coming down 
to the Ringhiera, to witness the solemn drama that was shortly 
to begin, continued their discussions, and were ap2)arently un- 
certain what course to adojit. And while all were waiting for 
the Minorite, and for the signal from the Signory, the membei’s 
of the Government sliamelessly sent to ask the Dominicans why 
they did not begin. Fra Domenico trembled with rage, and 
Savonarola replied that the Signory Avould do well to hurry the 
matter on, and no longer to keei) the people in susiiense. 

Then the Minorites, being driven to the wall, began to jjut 
forth numerous pretexts for delay. With the aid of Piero degli 
Alberti, a bitter enemy to Savonarola, and deputed to preside 
over the ordeal, they caused it to Ini noised about that as 
Savonarola might have cast a magic spell over Domenico’s red 
cope, that vestment must consequently bo removed. The cham- 
pion and his master both replied that a written contract had 
been made and subscribed, to pi-event all disjjutes; that they 
had no belief in spells, and would leave their 02)ponents to resort 
to them. Nevertheless, the demand Avas so strenuously urged, 
that Fr^ Domenico yielded to it, and remov^ed his cojic. There- 
U{ion, the Minorites alleged fresh pretexts, declaring that the 
friar’s robes might likeAvise Ikj enchanted; and again Fia 
Domenico gave Avay, and showed his readiness to excliange 
clothes Avith any one of his com[»anions. He Avas accordingly 
led into the palace, and after being entirely stripped, Avas clad 
in the robes of the Dominican brothei-, Alessandro Strozzi. 
On returning to the Piazza, he was next foi’bidden to stand 
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near Savonarola, lest the latter might reenchant him ; and by 
iii.s Prior’s request, Frii Domenico submitted to being sur- 
rounded by the Minorites. Daring this crisis, his patience 
equaled his courage; and in his great yearning to pass through 
the fire, he was ready to concede every point. 

Nevertheless, tlie champion of the opposite j)arty still lin- 
gered in the palace with Francesco di Puglia, and had not yet 
appeared. Savonarola was already becoming uneasy at this; 
and his suspicious were increased by the consultation going on 
between the citizens and the Minorites, and the manifest favor 
shown to the latter. The persons ap])ointed to preside over the 
trial invariably sided with those friars, and let them do as they 
pleased ; accordingly, Savonarola sent another i)rcssing message 
to the palace in order to put an end to the suspense. But at 
the same moment, the two Minorites asked and obtained another 
])rivato interview with the Signory. What passed between 
them is unknowti, but it now Injcame increasingly evident that 
the whole business of the ordeal Avas no more than a cunningly 
arranged trick to entrap Savonarola and the community of St. 
Mark’s. 

The patience of the multitude Avas noAV coming to an end. 
All had been assembled in the Piazza for many hours; the 
greater part of them Avere fasting since the daAvn, and almost 
infuriated by the Aveariness of fruitless expectation. Hoarse 
murmurs arose on every side, folloAved by seditious cries; and 
the Arrabbiati, Avho had been eagerly watching for this moment, 
instantly tried to profit by it. A groom in the service of 
Giovanni Manetti succeeded in exciting a riot, and suddenly 
all the Piazza Avas in a tumult. Many of the outlets being 
closed, the people found themselves surrounded and hedged in ; 
and accordingly made a rush for the ])alace. This seems to 
have been the moment fixed by the Arrabbiati for laying violent 
hands on the Friar, and making an end of him on the spot. 
They attempted to do so, in fact; but Salviati concentrated his 
men in front of the Loggia, and tracing a line on the ground 
Avith his sAvord, exclaimed: “Whoever dares to cross this line 
shall taste the steel of Marcuccio Salviati ; ” and so resolute was 
his tone that no one dared to press forAvard. At the same time, 
as it chanced, the foreign troops of the Signory, bewildered by 
the suddenness of the tumult, and seeing the people surging 
towards the palace, energetically drove them back. 

Thereupon, order being apparently restored, the people were 
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quieted, and more eager than before to witness the ordeal , but 
the Signory were increasingly ijeiplexed. Then came a tre- 
mendous storm sliowcr with thunder and lightning; so that 
many thought this would naturally put a stop to (‘verything. 
But in their thirst for the promised spectacle, the people never 
stiri’ed; the rain ceased as suddenly as it had begun, and all 
remained in the same state of uncertainty. Tlie Minorite friar 
was still invisible; and his companions Ix-gan to raise fresh 
objections. They insisted that Frit Domenie.o should relin- 
quish the crucifix he held iii his Jjand, and he immediately let 
it go, saying that he would enter the fire bearing the Host 
instead. But this led to fresh and fiercer disp\ite, the Minor- 
ites declaring that he wished to destroy the consecrated wafer. 
But now Fra Domenico began to lose patience, and refused to 
give way, maintaining Avith Savonarola, that, in any case, only 
the accidental husk would be consumed, tlie substance of the 
sacrament remaining intact; and quoted the arguments of many 
theologians to this effect. On meeting Avith some contradiction 
at last, his adversaries assailed Savonarola Avith still greater 
vehemence, in the hope of creating fresh delay. While they 
Avere disputing, the evening began to close in, and the puzzled 
Signory took advantage of this to proclaim that it was noAv 
impossible for the ordeal to take place. 

The indignation of the people then passed all hounds, and, 
as no one . exactly kncAV Avhosc Avas the blame, most of them 
accused Savonarola: even the Piagnoni declared that he ought 
to have entered the fire alone, if none Avould go Avith him, for 
the sake of giving a final and indisputable proof of his super- 
natural power. And then the Arrabbiati and the Signory 
caused it to be rumored about that his fraud had Ikjcu un- 
masked; that after provoking the trial, he Jiad refused to pass 
thi’ough the flames, and similar falsehoods ; Avhile the Minorites 
impudently claimed the victory, although their champion had 
remained concealed in the palac(j, Avithout so much as daring 
to glance at the pyre prepared for him. Accordingly the Avhole 
city rang with menacing cries against Savonarola and St. Mai k’s. 
The Dominicans had a hard struggle to regain the Convent in 
safety, although escorted by the soldiers of Marcuccio Salviati, 
who, surrounding Savonarola and Fra Domenico Avith a band 
of his bravest men, courageously protected them, sword in hand, 
from the insults of an infuriated mob, egged on by the Com- 
pagnacci. 

voi- XI. — 13 
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On finally reaching the church, where the female congrega- 
tion still knelt in prayer, Savonarola mounted the pulpit, and 
gave a brief summary of all that liad occurred, while the Piazza 
outside was still echoing with the mad yells of his foes. Then, 
having dismissed his liearei’s, he withdrew to his cell, overcome 
with a grief too deep for words. 

The Minorites, on the contrary, were exultant; and after- 
wards the Signory assigned them, for twenty years, a pension 
of sixty lire, payable every 7th of April, in reward for their 
services on that dai/. Nevertheless, the fii^st time they sent to 
demand the sum, the Camarlingo of the Bank was so enraged 
by their baseness, that in paying out the money, he exclaimed: 
“Hei’e, take the price of the blood ye betrayed! ” 

The Signory must have incurred considerable expense in 
preparations for this strange and fatal ordeal. There is a 
memorandum to the effect that t>b2 lire lbs. 8d. were paid for 
combustibles and in wages to men who Avorked by torchlight 
as well as all day. An additional sum of 111 lire was spent 
on food and drink for the numerous guards and citizens em- 
ployed in various ways on that day. There were also other 
incidental expenses. 


ROMOLA. 

Bv GEORGB EIJOT. 

[George Eliot, pseudonym of Mrs. M.arian Evans Cross : A famous English 
novelist ; born in Warwicksliire, England, November 22, 1819. After the deatli 
of her father, (1849) slie settled in London, where she became assistant editor of 
the Westminster Jievieio (1861). In 1854 she formed a union with George Henry 
Lewes, and after his death married, in 1880, .John Walter Cross. “Scenes of 
Clerical Life ” first established her reputation as a writer, and was followed by the 
novels “Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “Silas Marncr,” “Romola,” 
“Felix Holt,” “ Middlemarch,” and “Daniel Deronda.” Among her other 
works may be mentioned “The Spanish Gypsy,” a drama, and the poems 
“Agatha,” “The Legend of .Jubal,” and “Armgart.”] 


Romola's Waking. 

Romola in her boat pas.sed from dreaming into long deep 
sleep, and then again from deep sleep into busy dreaming, till 
at last she felt herself stretching out her arms in the court of 
the Burgello, wliere the flickering flames of the tapers seemed 
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to get stronger and stronger till the dark scene was blotted out 
with light. Her eyes opened and she saw it was the liglit of 
morning. Her boat was lying still in a little creek ; on her 
right hand lay the speckless sapphire-blue of the Mediterra- 
nean ; on her left one of those scenes which were and still are 
repeated again and again like a sweet rhythm, on the shores 
of that loveliest sea. 

In a deej) curve of tlie mountains lay a breadth of green 
land, curtained by gentle tree-shadowed slopes leaning towards 
the rocky heights. Up these slopes might be seen here and 
there, gleaming between tlie tree tops, a patliway leading to a 
little irregular mass of building that seemed to have clambered 
in a hasty way up tlie mountain side, and taken a dillicult stand 
there for the sake of showing the tall belfry as a sight of beauty 
to the scattered and clustered houses of the village below. The 
rays of the newly risen sun fell obli(jucly on the Avestward horn 
of this crescent-shaped nook : all else lay in dewy shadow. No 
sound came across the stillnc.ss ; the very waters seemed to 
liave curved themselves there for x’est. 

The delicious sun rays fell on Romola and thrilled her gently 
like a caress. She lay motionless, hardly Avatching the scene ; 
rather, feeling simply the ]>rcsence of peace and beauty. 
While Ave are still in our youth there can always come, in our 
early waking, moments Avhen mere passive existence is ihself 
a Lethe, when the exquisitenoss of subtle indclinite sensation 
creates a bliss which is without memory and without desire. 
As the soft Avarmth penetrated llomola’s young limbs, as her 
eyes rested on this sequestered luxuriance, it seemed that the 
agitating past had glided away like that dark scene in the 
Bargello, and that the afternoon dreams of her girlhood had 
really come back to her. For a minute or tAVO the oblivion 
was untroubled ; she did not even think that she could rest 
here forever, she only felt that she rested. Then she became 
distinctly conscious that she was lying in the boat Ayhieh had 
been bearing her over the waters all through the night. In- 
stead of bringing her to death, it had been the gently lulling 
cradle of a new life. And in spite of her evening despair she 
Avas glad that the morning had come to her again : glad to 
think that she was resting in the familiar sunlight rather than 
in the .unknown regions of death. Could she not rest here ? 
No sound from Florence would reach her. Already oblivion 
was troubled : from behind the golden haze were piercing 
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domes and towers and walls, parted by a river and inclosed by 
the gi'een hills. 

Slio rose from her reclining posture and sat up in the boat, 
willing, if she could, to resist the rush of thoughts that urged 
themselves along with the conjecture how far the boat hrvd 
carried lier. Why need she mind? Tliis was a sheltered nook 
where there were simple Adllagers who Avould not harm her. 
For a little while, at least, she might rest and resolve on :.ioth- 
ing. Presently she would go and get some bread and milk, 
and then she would nestle in the green quiet, and feel that 
there was a pause in her life. She turned to watch the cres~ 
cent-shaped valley, that she might get back the soothing sense 
of peace and beauty which she luul felt in her first waking. 

She had not been in this attitude of contemplation more 
than a few minutes when across the stillness there came a 
piercing cry ; not a brief cry, but continuous and more and 
more intense. Komola felt sure it wius the ci’y of a little child 
in distress that no one came to help. She started up and put 
one foot on the side of the boat ready to leap on to the beach ; 
but she paused there and listened : the mother of the child 
must be near, the cry must soon cease. IJut it went on, and 
drew Romola so iri’esistibly, seeming the more piteous to her 
for the sense of peace which had preceded it, that she jumped 
on to the beach and walked many j)aces before she knew what 
direction she would take. The cry, she thought, came from 
some rough garden growth many yards on her right hand, 
where she saw a half-ruined hovel. She climbed over a low 
broken stone fen(;e, and made her way across patches of weedy 
green crops and ripe but neglected corn. The cry grew plainer, 
and convinced that she was right she hastened towards the 
hovel ; but even in that hurried walk she felt an oppressive 
change in the air as she left the sea behind. Was there some 
taint lurking among the green luxuriance that had seemed such 
an inviting shelter from the heat of the coming day ? She 
could see the opening into the hovel now, and the cry was dart- 
ing through her like a pain. The next moment her foot was 
within the doorway, but the sight she beheld in the somber 
light arrested her with a shock of awe and horror. On the 
straw, with which the floor Avas scattered, lay three dead bodies, 
one of a tall man, one of a girl about eight years old, and one 
of a young woman whose long black hair was being clutched 
and pulled by a living child — the child that was sending forth 
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the piercing cry. Romola’s experience in the haunts of death 
and disease made tliouglit and action prom[>t : slio lifted the 
little living child, and in trying to soothe it on her bosom, still 
bent to look at the bodies and see if they were really dead. 
The strongly marked t3'pe of race in their featunis, and their 
peculiar garb, made her conjecture that thev' Avert! Si)anish or 
Portuguese Joavs, who had perhaps been put ashore and aban- 
doned there by rapacious sailors, to whom their property re- 
mained as a prey. Such things Avere happening continually to 
Jews compelled to abandon their homes by the Inquisition; 
the cruelty of greed thrust them from the sea, and tlie cruelty 
of superstition thrust them back to it. 

“ But, surely,” thought Romola, “ I shall find .some woman 
m the village Avhose mother’s heart will not let her refuse to 
tend this helpless child — if the real mother is indeed dead.” 

This doubt remained, because while the man and girl looked 
emaciated and also showed signs of having been long <lead, the 
woman seemed to have been hardier, and had not (piite lost the 
robustness of her form. Romola, kneeling, was about to lay 
her hand on the heart ; but as she lifted the piece of yelloAV 
woolen drapery that lay across the bosom, she saw the purple 
spots Avhich marked the familiar pestilence. Then it striuik 
her that if the villagers knew of this, she might have more 
difficulty than she had expected in getting help from them ; 
they would perhaps shrink from her Avith that child in her 
arms. But she had money to offer them, and they Avould not 
refuse to give her some goat’s milk in exchange for it. 

She set out at once towards the village, her mind filled now 
with the effort to soothe the little dark creature, and Avith 
wondering how she should win some woman to be good to it. 
She could not help hoping a little in a c(!rtaiu aAve she had 
observed herself to inspire, Avhen she appeared, unknoAvn and 
unexpected, in her religious dress. As she passed across a 
breadth of cultivated ground, she noticed, with Avonder, that 
little patches of corn mingled Avith the other crops had been 
left to overripeness untouched by the sickle, and that golden 
apples and dark figs lay rotting on the Aveedy earth. There 
were grassy spaces Avithin sight, but no cow, or sheep, or goat. 
The stillness began to have something fearful in it to Romola ; 
she hurried along towards the thickest cluster of houses, where 
there would be the most life to appeal to on behalf of the help- 
less life she carried in her arms. But she had picked up two 
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figs, and bit little pieces from the sweet pulp to still the child 
with. 

She entered between two line.s of dwellings. It was time 
that villagers should have been stirring long ago, but not a 
soul was in sight. The air was becoming more and more 
oppressive, laden, it .seemed, with some horrible impurity. 
There was a door oi)en ; slie looked in, and saw grim crapti- 
no.ss. Another open door ; and through that she saw a man 
lying dead with all his garments on, his head lying athwart a 
spade handle, and an earthenware cruse in his hand, as if he 
had fallen suddenly. 

Koinola felt horrf)r taking pos.scssion of her. Was she in 
a village of the unburied dead ? She watited to listen if there 
were any faint sound, but the child cried out afresh when she 
ceased to feed it, and the cry tilled her ears. At last she saw 
a figure crawling slowly out of a house, and soon sinking back 
in a sitting posture against the wall. She hastened towards 
the figure ; it was a young woman in fevered anguish, and she, 
too, held a pitcher in her hand. As Romola approached her 
she did not start ; the one need was too absorbing for any 
other idea to impress itself on her. 

“ W ater I get me water I ” she said, with a moaning utter- 
ance. 

Komola stooped to take the pitcher, and said gently in her 
ear, “ You shall have water ; can you point towards the well ? ” 

The hand was lifted towards the more distant end of the 
little street, and Romola set off at once with as much speed 
as she could use under the difficulty of carrying the pitcher as 
well as feeding the child. But the little one was getting more 
content as the morsels of sweet pulp were repeated, and ceased 
to distress her with its cry, so that she could give a less dis- 
tracted attention to the objects around her. 

The well lay twenty yards or more be3'^ond the end of the 
street, and as Romola was approaching it her ej^es were directed 
to the o})posite green slope immediately below the church. 
High up, on a patch of grass between the trees, she had descried 
a cow and a couple of goats, and she tried to trace a line of 
path that would lead her close to that cheering sight, when 
once she had done her errand to the well. Occupied in this 
way, she was not aware that she was very near the well, and 
that some one approaching it on the other side had fixed a pair 
of astonished eyes upon her. 
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Romola certainly presented a sifrht which, at that moment 
and in that place, could hardly have been seen without some 
pausing and palpitation. With her gaze lixed intently on the 
distant slope, the long lines of her thick gray gannent giving a 
gliding character to her rapid walk, her hair rolling backward 
and illuminated on the left side by the sun rays, the little olive 
baby on her right arm now looking out with jet-black eyes, she 
might well startle that youth of fifteen, accustomed to swing 
the censer in the presence of a Madonna less fair and marvel- 
ous than this. 

“ She carries a pitcher in her hand — to fetch water for the 
sick. It is the Holy Mother, come to take care of tlic peo 2 )le 
Avho have the pestilence.” 

It was a sight of av/e : she would, perhaps, be angry with 
those who fetched water for themselves only. The y()Uth flung 
down his vessel in terror, and Komola, aware now of some one 
near her, saw the bhiek and white tigure fly as if for dear life 
towards the slope she had just been contemplating. Hut re- 
membering the parched sutt’eror, she half tilled her pitcher 
quickly and hastened back. 

Entering the house to look for a small cup, she saw salt 
meat and meal : there were no signs of want in the dwelling. 
With nimble movement she seated baby on the ground, and 
lifted a cup of water to the sulTercr, who drank eagerly and 
tlien closed her eyes and leaned her liead backward, seeming to 
give herself up to the sense of relief. Presently she opened 
her eyes, and, looking at Romola, said languidly: — 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“I came over the sea,” said Romola. “I only came this 
morning. Arc all the jaiople dead in these houses?” 

“I think they are all ill now — all that are not dead. My 
father and my sister lie dead vipstaii’s, and there is no one to 
bury them : and soon I shall die.” 

“ Not so, I hope,” said Romola. “ I am come to take care 
of you. I am used to the pestilence; 1-am not afraid. Hut 
there must be some left wlio are not ill. 1 saw a youth run- 
ning towards the mountain when 1 went to the well.” 

“ I cannot tell. When the pestilence came, a great many 
people went away, and drove off the cows and goats. Give me 
more water I ” 

c. Romola, suspecting that if she followed the direction of the 
youth’s flight, she should find some men and women who were 
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still healthy anti able, determined to seek them out at once, 
that she might at least win them to take care of the child, and 
leave her free to come back and see how many living needed 
help, and how many dead needed burial. She trusted to her 
powers of persuasion to conquer the aid of the timorous, when 
once she knew what was to be done. 

Promising the sick woman to come back to her, she lifted 
the dark bantling again, and set off towards the slope. She 
felt no burden of choice on her now, no longing for death. 
She was thinking how she would go to the other sufferers, as 
she had gone to that fevered woman. 

Jlut, with the child on her arm, it was not so easy to her as 
usual to walk uj) a slope, and it seemed a long while before the 
winding path took her near the cow and the goats. She was 
beginning herself to feel faint from heat, hunger, and thirst, 
and as she reached a double turning, she paused to consider 
whether site would not wait near the cow, which some one was 
likely to come and milk soon, rather than toil up to the church 
before she had taken any rest. Raising her eyes to measure 
the steep distance, she saw peeping between the boughs, not 
more than five yards off, a broad round face, watching her 
attentively, and lower down the black skirt of a priest’s gar* 
ment, and a hand grasping a bucket. She stood mutely observ- 
ing, and the face, too, remained motionless. Romola had often 
witnessed the overpowering force of dread in cases of pesti- 
lence, and slu; was cautious. 

Raising lier voice in a tone of gentle pleading, she said, “ I 
came over the soa. I am liungry, and so is the child. Will 
you not give us some milk ? ” 

Romola liad divined i)art of the truth, but she had not 
divined that preoccupation of the priest’s mind which charged 
her words with a strange significance. Only a little while ago, 
the young acolyte had brought word to the Padre that he had 
seen the Holy Mother with the Babe, fetching water for the 
sick : slio was as tall as the cypresses, and had a light about 
her bead, and she looked up at the church. The pievano' 
had not listened with entire belief : he had been more than 
fifty years in the world without having any vision of the 
Madonna, and he thought tlie boy might have misinterpreted 
the unexpected appearance of a villager. But he had been 
made uneasy, and before venturing to come down and milk his 

1 Parish priest. 
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cow, he had repeated many Aves. The pievano’s conscience 
tormented him a little : he trembled at the pestilenoe, but he 
also trembled at the thought of the mild- faced Mother, con- 
scious that that Invisible Mercy might demand something more 
of him than prayers and “ Hails.” In this state of mind — 
unable to banish the image the boy had raised of the Mother 
with the glory about her tending the sick — the pievano had 
come down to milk his cow, and had suddenly caught sight of 
Romola pausing at the parted Avay. Her pleading words, with 
their strange refinement of tone and accent, instead of luiing 
explanatory, had a preternatural sound for him. Yet he did 
not quite believe he saw the Holy Mother: he was in a state 
of alarmed hesitation. If anything miraculous wore happen- 
ing, he felt there was no strong presumption that the miracle 
would be in his favor, lie dared not run away ; ho dared not 
advance. 

“ Como down,” said Romola, after a pause. “ Do not fear. 
Fear rather to deny food to the hungry when they ask 
you.” 

A moment after, the boughs were parted, and the complete 
figure of a thickset priest with a broad, harmless face, his 
black frock much worn and soiled, stood, bucket in liand, look- 
ing at her timidly, and still keeping aloof as he took the path 
towards the cow in silence. 

Romola followed him and watched him without speaking 
again, as he seated himself against the tethcre<l cow, and, wlien 
he had nervously drawn some milk, gtave it to her in a brass 
cup he carried with him in the bucket. As Romola put the 
cup to tlie lips of the eager child, and afterwards drank some 
milk herself, the Padre observed her fi'om his wooden stool 
with a timidity that changed its charaetcu’ a little. He recog- 
nized the Hebrew baby, he was certain that ho had a substantial 
woman before him ; but there was still sometliing strange and 
unaccountable in Romola’s presence in this spot, and the Padre 
had a presentiment that things were going to change with him. 
Moreover, that Hebrew baby was terribly associated with the 
dread of pestilence. 

Nevertheless, when Romola smiled at the little one sucking 
its own milky lips, and stretched out the brass cup again, say- 
ing, “ Give us more, good father,” he obeyed less nervously than 
before. 

Romola on her side was not unobservant ; and when the 
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second supply of milk had been drunk, she looked down at the 
round-headed man, and said with mild decision : — 

“And now tell me, father, how this pestilence came, and 
why you let your people die Avithout the sacraments and lie 
unburied. For I am come over the sea to help those who are 
left aliA’’e — and you, too, will help them now.” 

He told her the story of the pestilence : and while he was 
telling it, the youth, who had fled before, had come peeping and 
advancing gradually, till at last he stood and Avatched the scene 
from behind a neighboring bush. 

TJiree families of Jews, twenty souls in all, had been put 
ashore many Aveeks ago, some of them ali’cady ill of the pesti- 
lence. The villagers, said the priest, had of course refused to 
give shelter to the miscreants, otherwise than in a distant hovel, 
and under heaps of straw. But when the strangers had died of 
the plague, and some of the people had thrown the bodies into 
the sea, the sea had brought them back again in a great storm, 
and everybody was smitten Avith ten*or. A grave Avas dug, and 
the bodies were buried ; but then the pestilence attacked the 
Christians, and the greater number of the villagers went away 
over the mountain, driving aAvay their few cattle, and carrying 
j)rovisions. The priest had not fled ; he had stayed and prayed 
for the people, and he had pi'cvailed on the youth Jacopo to 
stay Avith him ; but he confessed that a mortal terror of the 
plague had taken hold of him, and he had not dared to go down 
into the valley. 

“ You Avill fear no longer, father,” said Romola, in a tone of 
encouraging authority ; “ you Avill come down with me, and we 
Avill see Avho is living, and av'c Avill look for the dead to bury 
them. I have Avalked about for months Avherc the pestilence was, 
and sec, I am strong. Jacopo will come Avith us,” she added, 
motioning to the peeping lad, Avho came sloAvly from behind 
his defensive bush, as if invisible threads Avero dragging him. 

“Come, Jacopo,” said Romola again, smiling at him, “you 
Avill carry the child for me. Sec ! your arms are strong, and I 
am tired.” 

That was a dreadful proposal to Jacopo, and to the priest 
also ; but they were both under a peculiar influence forcing 
them to obey. The suspicion that Romola Avas a supernatural 
form Avas dissipated, but their minds were filled instead with the 
more effective sense that she was a human being whom God had 
sent over the sea to command them. 
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“ Now we will carry down the milk,” said Romola, “ and see 
if any one wants it.” 

So they went all together down the slope, and that morning 
the sufferers saw help come to them in their despair. Tlvere were 
hardly more than a score alive in the whole valley ; but all of 
these were comforted, most were saved, and the dead were buried. 

In this way days, weeks, and months passed with Jlomola, 
till the men were digging and sowing again, till the women 
smiled at her as they carried their great vases on their heads to 
the well, and the Hebrew baby was a tottering tumbling Chris- 
tian, Benedetto by name, having been baptized in the church on 
the mountain side. But by that time slie herself was suffering 
from the fatigue and languor that nnist come after a continu- 
ous strain on mind and body. She had taken for her dwelling 
one of the houses abandoned by their owners, standing a little 
aloof from the village street ; and here on a thick heaji of clean 
straw — a delicious bed for those who do not dream of down — 
she felt glad to lie still through most of the daylight hours, 
taken care of along with the little Benedetto by a woman whom 
the pestilence had widowed. 

Every day the Padre and Jacopo and the small flock of sur- 
viving villagers p.aid their visit to this cottage to see the blessed 
Lady, and to bring her of their best as an offering — honey, 
fresh cakes, eggs, and, polenta. It was a sight they could none 
of them forget, a sight they all told of in their old age — how 
the sweet and sainted lady with her fair face, her golden hair, 
and her brown eyes that had a blessing in them, lay weary with 
her labors after she had been sent ever the sea to help them in 
their extremity, and liow the queer little black Benedetto used 
to crawl about the straAv by her side and want evei*ything that 
was brought to her, and she always gave him a bit of what she 
took, and told them if they loved her they must be good to 
Benedetto. 

Many legends were afterwards told in that valley about the 
blessed Lady who came over the sea, but they wore legends by 
which all who heard might know that in times gone by a woman 
had done beautiful loving deeds there, rescuing those who were 
ready to perish. 

Homeward. 

In those silent wintry hours when Romola lay resting from 
her weariness, her mind, traveling back over the past, and 
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gazing across the undefined distance of the future, saw all 
objects from a new position. Her experience since the moment 
of her waking in the boat liad come to her with as strong an 
effect as that of the fresh seal on the dissolving wax. She had 
felt lierself Avithout bonds, without motive ; sinking in mere 
egoistic complaining that life ctmld bring her no content; feel- 
ing a right to say, “I am tired of life, I want to die.” That 
thouglit had scibbed witliin her as she fell asleep, but from the 
moment after her waking when the cry had drawn her, she had 
not even reilected, as she used to do in Florence, that she was 
glad to live Ixjcause she could lighten sorroAV — she had simply 
lived, Avitlj so energetic an impulse to share the life around 
her, to answer the call of need and do the work which cried 
aloud to be done, that the reasons for living, enduring, laboring, 
never took the form of argument. 

The experience Avas like a ncAV baptism to Romola. Tn 
Florence ilie simpler lelations of the liuman being to his fellow- 
men had been complicated for her Avith all the special ties of 
marriage, the State, and religious discipleship, and Avhen these 
liad disappointed licr trust, the shock seemed to have shaken 
her aloof from life and stunned her sympathy. But now she 
said, “ It was mere baseness in me to desire death. If every- 
thing else is doubtful, this suffering that I can help is certain ; 
if the glory of the cross is an illusion, the sorrow is only the 
truer. While the strength is in my arm I Avill stretch it out to 
the fainting ; Avhile the light visits my eyes they shall seek the 
forsaken.” 

And then the past arose Avith a fresh appeal to her. Her 
work in this green valley was done, and the emotions that were 
disengaged from the people immediately around her rushed 
back into the old deep channels of use and affection. That 
rare possibility of self-contemplation which comes in any com- 
plete severance from our Avonted life made her judge herself as 
she had never done before : the compunction Avhich is insepara- 
ble from a sympathetic nature keenly alive to the possible ex- 
perience of others, began to stir in her with groAving force. 
She questioned the justness of her own conclusions, of her own 
deeds : she had been rash, arrogant, ahvays dissatisfied that 
others were not good enoAigh, while she herself had not been 
true to what her soul had once recognized as the best. She 
began to condemn her flight ; after all, it had been cowardly 
self-care ; the grounds on which Savonarola had once taken her 
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back were truer, deeper, than the grounds she had had for her 
second flight. How could she feel the needs of others, and not 
feel, above all, the needs of the nearest? 

But then came reaction against such self-reproach. The 
memory of her life with Tito, of the conditions which made 
their real union impossible, while their external union imposed 
a set of false duties on her which Avero essentially tlie conceal- 
ment and sjinctioning of what lier mind revolted from, told her 
that flight had been her t)nly resource. All minds, except such 
as are delivered from doubt by dullness of sensibility, must be 
subject to this recurring conflict where the many-twisted con- 
ditions of life have forbidden the fulfdlment of a bond. For in 
strictness there is no replacing of relations : the presence of the 
new does not nullify the failure and breach of the old. Life 
has lost its perfection : it has been maimed ; and until the 
Avounds are quite scarred, conscience continually casts back- 
ward, doubting glances. 

Romola shrank Avith dread from the renewal of her prox- 
imity to Tito, and yet she Avas uneasy that she had put herself 
out of reach of knowing what Avas his fate — uneasy that the 
moment might yet come when ho would be in misery and need 
lier. There was still a thread of pain Avithin her, testifying 
to those Avords of Fra Girolamo, that she could not cease to be 
a wife. Could anything utterly cease for her that had once 
mingled itself AAoth the current of her heart’s blood ? 

Florence, and all her life there, had come back to her like 
hunger ; her feelings coiild not go wandering after the possible 
and the vague: their living fiber was fed with the mcjuory of 
familiar things. And the thought that she had divided herself 
from them forever became more and more importunate in those 
houi'S that were unfilled Avith action. What if Fra Girolamo 
had been wrong? What if the life of Florence Avas a web of 
inconsistencies? Was she, then, something higlier, that she 
should shake the dust from off her feet, ami say, “ This Avorld 
is not good enough for me ? ” If she had been really higher, 
she Avould not so easily have lost all her trust. 

Her indignant grief for lier godfather had no longer com- 
plete possession of her, and her sense of debt to SaA'onarola was 
recovering predominance. Nothing that had come, or was to 
come, could do away Avith the fact that there had been a 
great inspiration in him which had AA^aked a new life in her. 
Who, in all her experience, could demand the same gratitude 
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from her as lie? His errors — might they not bring calami* 
ties? 

She could not rest. She hardly knew whether it was 
her strength returning with the budding leaves that made 
her active again, or whether it was her eager longing to get 
nearer Florence. She did not imagine herself daring to enter 
Florence, but the desire to be near enough to learn what was 
happening there urged itself with a strength that excluded all 
other purposes. 

And one March morning the people in the valley were gath- 
ered together to see the blessed I^ady depart. Jacopo had 
fetched a mule for her, and was going with her over the 
mountains. The Padre, too, was going with her to the nearest 
town, that he might help her in learning the safest way by 
which she might get to Pistoja. Her store of trinkets and 
money, untouched in this valley, was abundant for her needs. 

If Romola had been less drawn by the longing that was 
taking her away, it would have been a hard moment for her 
when she walked along the village street for the last time, 
while the Padre and Jacopo, with the nnile, were awaiting her 
near the well. Her steps were hindered by the wailing people, 
who knelt and kissed her liands, then clung to her skirts and 
kissed the gray folds, crying, “ Ah, why will you go, when the 
good season is beginning and the crops will bo plentiful ? Why 
will you go?” 

“ Do not be sorry,” said Romola ; “ you are well now, and I 
shall remember you. I must go and see if my own people 
want me.” 

“ Ah, yes, if they have the pestilence I ” 

“ Look at us again. Madonna 1 ” 

“ Yes, yes, Ave will be good to the little Benedetto 1 

At last Romola mounted her mule, but a vigorous scream- 
ing from Benedetto as he saAV her turn from him in this new 
position was an excuse for all the people to follow her and 
insist that he must ride on the mule’s neck to the foot of the 
slope. 

The parting must come at last, but as Romola turned con- 
tinually before she passed out of sight, she saw the little flock 
lingering to catch the last waving of her hand. 
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INVENTION OR COMPOSITION IN PAINTING. 

By LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

(From “A Treatise on Painting.”) 

[Leonardo da Vinci, the great Italian artist, architect, engineer, musician, 
and universal scholar and inventor, was born near Florence in 1452. He studied 
under Andrea Verrocchio, who abandoned art through despair of rivaling 
his pupil. He entered the service of the Duke of Milan about 1483 ; founded 
an academy of arts there ; modeled an equestrian statue of Franc'.esco Sforza ; 
became the foremost anatomist of his age ; about 1497 painted the ” Last 
Supper,” on the refectory wall of a convent in Milan. In 1492 he returned to 
Florence ; in 1602 became architect and engineer to Csesar Borgia ; in 1603 drew 
the cartoon “The Battle of the Standard.” Later he was made royal painter to 
Louis XII. of France ; was for a time patronized by Leo X., but left him in dis- 
pleasure, took service with Francis I. of France, went to France with him in 
1617, and died there, May 2, 1519.] 

157. How TO Represent a Storm. 

To form a just idea of a storm, you must consider it atten- 
tively in its effects. When the wind blows violently over the 
sea or land, it removes and carries off with it everything that is 
not firmly fixed to the general mass. The clouds must appear 
straggling and broken, carried according to the direction and 
the force of the wind, and blended with clouds of dust raised 
from the sandy shore. Branches and leaves of trees must be 
represented as carried along by the violence of the storm, and 
together with numberless other light substances, scattered in 
the air. Trees and grass must be bent to the ground, as if 
yielding to the course of the wind. Boughs must be twisted 
out of their natural form, with their leaves reversed and en- 
tangled. Of the figures dispersed in the picture, some should 
appear thrown on the ground, so wrapped up in their cloaks 
and covered with dust as to be scarcely distinguishable. Of 
tfiose who remain on their feet, some should be sheltered by, 
and holding fast behind, some great trees, to avoid the same 
fate : others bending to the ground, their hands over their 
faces to ward off the dust ; their hair and their clothes flying 
straight up at the mercy of the wind. 

The high tremendous waves of the stormy sea will be 
covered with foaming froth ; the most subtle parts of which, 
being raised by the wind, like a thick mist, mix with the air 
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What vessels are seen should appear with broken cordage, and 
torn sails fluttering in the wind; some with broken masts 
fallen across the hulk, already on its side amidst the tem- 
pestuous waves. Some of the crew should be represented as 
if crying aloud for help, and clinging to the remains of the shat- 
tered vessel. Let the clouds appear as driven by tempestuous 
winds against tlie summits of lofty mountains, enveloping those 
mountains, and breaking and recoiling with redoubled force, 
like waves against a rocky shore. 'J'he air should be rendered 
awfully (hirk by the mist, dust, and thick clouds. 

158. How TO Compose a Battle. 

First, let the air exhibit a confused mixture of smoke, aris- 
ing from the discharge of artillery and musketry, and the dust 
raised by the horses of the (!ombatants ; and observe that dust, 
being of an earthy nature, is heavy, but yet, by reason of its 
minute partitdes, it is easily impelled upwards, and mixes with 
the air ; nevertheless, it naturally falls downwards again, the 
most subtle parts of it alone gaining any considerable degree of 
elevation, and at its utmost height it is so thin and transparent 
as to appear nearly of the color of the air. The smoke, thus 
mixing Avith the dusty air, forms a kind of dai’k cloud, at the 
top of which it is dLstinguished from the dust by a bluish cast, 
tlie dust retaining more of its natural color. On that part 
from which the light i^roceeds, this mixture of air, smoke, and 
dust will appear much brighter than on the opposite side.. 
The move the combatants are involved in this turbulent mist,, 
the less distinctly they will be seen, and the more confused 
wiU they bo in their lights and shades. Let the faces of the 
musketeers, their bodies, and every object near them, be tinged 
with a reddish hue, even the air or cloud of dust ; in short, all. 
that surrounds them. This red tinge you will diminish, in pro- 
portion to their distance from the primary cause. The group 
of figures, which appear at a distance between the spectator 
and the light, will form a dark mass upon a light ground ; and 
their legs will be more undetermined and lost as they approach.- 
nearer to the ground, because there the dust is heavier- and. 
thicker. . ■ - ' 

If you mean to represent some straggling horses, running 
out of the main body, introduce also some small clouds of . dust^ ! 
as far distant from each other as the leap of the horse, undi 
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these little clouds will become fainter, more scanty, and dif- 
fused, in proportion to their distaiuie from the horse. That 
nearest to his feet will consequently bo the most determined, 
smallest, and the thickest of all. 

Let the air be full of arrows, in all directions ; some ascend- 
ing, some falling down, and some darting straight forwards. 
The bullets of the musketry, though not seen, Avill be marked 
in their course by a train of smoke, which breaks through the 
general confusion. The figures in the foreground should have 
their hair covered witli dilst, as also their eyebrows, and all 
parts liable to receive it. 

The victorious party will bo running forwards, their hair 
and other light parts flying in the wind, (heir eyebrows lowered, 
and the motion of every member pro])erly contrasted ; for in- 
stance, in moving the right foot forward.s, the left arm must be 
brought forwards also. If you make any of them fallen down, 
mark the trace of his fall on the slippery, gore-stained dust ; 
and whei'e the ground is le.ss impregnated with blood, let the 
print of men’s feet and of horses, that have passed that way, 
be marked. Let there bo some horses dragging the bodies of 
their riders, and leaving behind them a furrow, made by the 
body thus trailed along. 

The countenances of the v.anquished will appear pale and 
dejected. Their eyebrows raised, and much wrinkled about 
the foreheail and cheek.s. The tips of their noses somewhat 
divided from the nostrils by arched wriidvles terminating at 
the corner of the eyes, those wi-niklcs being occasioned by the 
opening and raising of the nostrils. 'Fhe upper lips ttirned up, 
discovering the teeth. Their mouths Avidc open, and expres- 
sive of violent lamentation. One may be seen fallen wounded 
on the ground, endeavoring Avith one hand to siqiport his body, 
and covering his eyes Avith the other, the palm of Avhich is 
turned towards the enemy. Others running aAvay, and Avith 
open mouths seeming to cry aloud. IJetAveen the legs of the 
combatants let the ground be strcAved with all sorts of arms, 
as broken shields, spears, swords, and the like. Many dead 
bodies should be introduced, some entirely covered with dust, 
others in part only ; let the blood, Avhich seems to issue imme- 
diately from the wound, appear of its natural color, and run- 
ning in a winding course, till, mixing with the dust, it forms a 
reddish kind of mud. Some should be in the agonies of death ; 
their teeth shut, their eyes wildly staring, their fists clenched, 
Tot. xr. — li 
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and their legs in a distorted position. Some may appear dis- 
armed, and beaten down by the enemy, still fighting with their 
fists and teeth, and endeavoring to take a passionate, though 
unavailing revenge. There may be also a straggling horse 
without a rider, running in wild disorder ; his mane flying in 
the wind, beating down with his feet all before him and doing 
a deal of damage. A wounded soldier may also be seen falling 
to the ground, and attempting to cover himself with his shield, 
while an enemy bending over him endeavors to give him the 
finishing stroke. Several dead bodies should be heaped to- 
gether under a dead horse. Some of the conquerors, as having 
ceased fighting, may bo wiping from their faces the dirt col- 
lected on them by the mixture of dust with the water from 
their eyes. 

The corps de reserve will be seen advancing gayly, but cau- 
tiously, their eyebrows directed forwards, shading their eyes 
with their hands to observe the motions of the enemy, amidst 
clouds of dust and smoke, and seeming attentive to the orders 
of their chief. You may also make their commander holding 
up his staff, pushing forwards, and pointing towards the place 
where they are wanted. A river may likewise be introduced, 
with horses fording it, dashing the water about between their 
legs, and in the air, covering all the adjacent ground with water 
and foam. Not a spot is to be left without some marks of blood 
and carnage. 

159. The Representation of an Orator and his 

Audience. 

If you have to represent a man who is speaking to a large 
assembly of people, you are to consider the subject-matter of 
his discourse, and to adapt his attitude to such subject. If he 
means to persuade, let it be known by his gesture. If he is 
giving an explanation, deduced from several reasons, let him 
put two fingers of the right hand within one of the left, having 
the other two bent close, his face turned towards the audience, 
with the mouth half open, seeming to speak. If he is sitting, 
let him appear as going to raise himself up a little, and his het^ 
be forwards. But if he is represented standing, let him bend 
his chest and his head forwards towards the people. 

The auditory are to appear silent and attentive, with their 
eyes upon the speaker, in the act of admiration. There should 
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be some old men, with their mouths close shut, in token of ap- 
probation, and their lips pressed together, so as to form wrinkles 
at the corners of the mouth and about the cheeks, and forming 
others about the forehead, by raising the eyebrows, as if struck 
with astonishment. Some others of those sitting by sliould be 
seated with their hands within each other, round one of their 
knees ; some with one knee upon the other, and upon that, one 
hand receiving the elbow, the other supporting the chin, covered 
with a venerable beard. 

160. Of Demonstrative Gestures. 

The action by which a figure points at anything near, either 
in regard to time or situation, is to be exi)ressed by the hand 
very little removed from the body. But if the same thing is 
far distant, the hand must also be far removed from the body, 
and the face of the figure poijiting must be turned towards 
those to whom he is pointing it out. 

161. Of the Attitudes of the Bystanders at Some 
Remarkable Event. 

All those who are present at some event deserving notice 
express their admiration, but in various manners : as when the 
hand of justice punishes some malefactor. If the subject be 
an act of devotion, the eyes of all present should be directed 
towards the object of their adoration, aided by a variety of 
pious actions with the other members . as at tlie elevation of 
the host at mass, and other similar ceremonies. If it be a 
laughable subject, or one exciting compassion and moving to 
tears, in those cases it will not be necessary for all to liave their 
eyes turned towards the object, but they will express their feel- 
ings by different actions; and let there be several assembled in 
groups, to rejoice or lament together. If the event be terrific, 
let the faces^ of those who run away from the sight be strongly 
expressive of fright, with various motions, as shall be described 
in the tract on motion 
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SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 

Translated by J. A. SYMONDS. 

[Michael Angelo, the great Italian sculptor, painter, and architect, was 
born in Tuscany, March 6, 1475. He was a i^upil of Ghirlandajo ; was employed 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici ; lived chiefly in Florence but was often engaged in Rome. 
From 15o8 to 1541 he was occupied with his great fresco, “The Last Judgment,’’ 
in the Siatine Chapel. From 1540 till his death, February 18, 1664, he was archi- 
tect of St. Peter’s at Home, holding this iilace under live popes ; he designed and 
built the famous dome.] 

The Garland and the Girdle. 

What joy hath yon glad wreath of flowers that is 
Around her golden hair so deftly twined, 

Each blossom pressing forward from behind, 

As though to 1x3 the first her brows to kiss ! 

The livelong day her dress hatli perfect bliss, 

That now reveals her bretust, now seems to bind ; 

And that fair Avoven net of gold rciined 
Rests on her cheek and throat in hai)j)inoss. 

Yet still more blissful si'eiiis to me tlie baud 
Gilt at the tips, so sweetly dotli it ring 
And clasp the bosom that it serves to lace ; 

Yt 3 a! and the lx3lt to such as understand, 

Round round her waist, saith — ‘^Here I’d ever cling I 
What would my arm do in that girdle’s place ? 

The Transfiguration of Beauty. 

(A Dialogue with Love.) 

Nay ! prithee tell me, Love ! when I behold 
My Lady, do mine eyes her beauty see 
In truth, or dwells that loveliness in me 
Which multiplies her grace a thousandfold ? 

Thou needs must know, — for thou with her of old 
Com6st to stir my soul’s tranquillity; 

Y^'et would I not seek one sigh less, or be - 
By loss of that loved flame more simply cold. — 

The beauty thou discernest is all hers ; 

But grows in radiance as it soars on high 
Through mortal eyes unto the soul above : 

^Tis there transfigured, — for the soul confers, 

On Avhat she holds, her own divinity : 

And this transfigured beauty wins thy love.” 
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EPISODES PROM “ORLANDO FURIOSO.” 

Bt LUDOVICO AllIOSTO. 

(Translation of W. 8. Rose.) 

[Ludovico Ariosto, one of the greatest of Italian poets, was born at Reggio, 
In northern Italy, September 8, 1174. lie wjis intcuded for the law by l.is 
father, but at length, being allowed to follow his own inclinations, studicil (lie 
classics and devoteil himself to literature. About iriOiJ he settleil in Ferrara 
and entered the service of Cai-dinal Ippolito d’Kste, wlio einployed liim in vari- 
ous political negotiations. During his leisure iionrs throughout a period of ten 
years he wrote his masterpiece, “Orlando Furiuso*' (Oilando JNIad), an epic 
poem in forty-live cantos, celebrating the achievements of the I’aladins of Ciiarlc- 
mague in the wars between the Christians and the Moors. It is virtnaliy a tam- 
tinuatioii of Hoiardo’s metrical romance, “Orlando Innainorato” (Orlando in 
Love). Ariosto subsequently joined the court of the cardinal’s brother, Al- 
fonso, Duke of Ferrara, and iii 1612 was a)>pointed governor of (larfagnana, a 
mountainous tlistrict infested with brigands. After a successful administration 
of three years he returned to Ferrara, where he died Juno 0, Resides his 

main work ho wrote comedies, satires, sonnets, and Latin poems.] 

Alcina the Enciiantkkss. 

. Not so much does the palace, fair to see. 

In riches other itrincely domes excel, 

As that the gentlest, fairest company 

Which the whole world contains, within it dwell t 

Of either sex, tvith small variety 

Between, in youth and beauty matched as well: 

The fay alone exceeds tlie rest as far 
As the bright sun outshines each lesser star. 

Her shape is of such perfect .symmetry. 

As best to feign the industrious painter knows, 

With long and knotted tresses ; to the eye 
Not yellow gold with brighter luster glows. 

XTpou her tender check the mingled dye 
Is scattered, of the lily and the rose. 

Like ivory smooth, the forehead gay and round 
Pills up the space, and forms a fitting bound- 

Two black and slender arches rise above 

Two clear black eyes, say suns of radiant light } 

Which ever softly beam and slowly move ; 

Round these ajipears to sport in frolic flight, 

Hence scattering all his shafts, the little Love, 

And seems to plunder hearts in open sight. 
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Thence, through mid visage, does the nose descend, 
Where Envy finds not blemish to amend. 

As if between two vales, which softly curl. 

The mouth with vermeil tint is seen to glow; 
Within are strung two rows of orient pearl. 

Which her delicious lips shut up or show. 

Of force to melt the heart of any churl. 

However rude, hence courteous accents flow; 

And here that gentle smile receives its birth, 
Which opes at will a paradise on earth. 

Like milk the lx)som, and the neck of snow ; 

Round is the neck, and full and large the breast; 
Where, fresh and firm, two ivory apples grow. 
Which rise and fall, as, to the margin pressed 
By pleasant breeze, the billows come and go. 

Not prying Argus could discern the rest. 

Yet might the observing eye of things concealed 
Conjecture safely, from the charms revealed. 

To all her arms a just proportion bear. 

And a white hand is oftentimes descried, 

Which narrow is, and somedeal long ; and where 
No knot appears, nor vein is signified. 

Eor finish of that stately shape and rare, 

A foot, neat, short, and round, beneath is spied. 
Angelic visions, creatures of the sky. 

Concealed beneath no covering veil can lie. 

A springe is planted in Rogero’s way. 

On all sides did she speak, smile, sing, or move ; 
No wonder then the stripling was her prey. 

Who in the fairy saw such show of love. 

With him the guilt and falsehood little weigh, 

Of which the offended myrtle told above. 

Nor will he think that perfidy and guile 
Can be united with so sweet a smile. 

No 1 he could now believe, by magic art, 

Astolpho well transformed upon the plain, 

For punishment of foul ungrateful heart, 

And haply meriting severer pain. 

And, as for all he heard him late impart, 

’Twas prompted by revenge, 'twas faJse and vain. 
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By hate and malice was the suiferer stung, 

To blame and wound the fay with slanderous tongue. 

The beauteous lady whom he loved so well 
Is newly banished from his altered breast; 

For (such the magic of Alcina’s spell) 

She every ancient passion dispossessed : 

And in his bosom, there alone to dwell. 

The image of her love and self impressed. 

So witched, Rogero sure some grace deserves, 

If from his faith his frail affection swerves. 

At board lyre, lute, and harp of tuneful string, 

And other sounds, in mixed diversity. 

Made, round about, the joyous palace ring, 

With glorious concert and sweet harmony. 

Nor lacked there well-accorded voice to sing 
Of love, its passion and its ecstasy ; 

Nor who, with rare inventions, choicely versed, 
Delightful fiction to the guests rehearsed. 

What table, spread by whatsoever heir 

Of Ninus, though triumphant were the board. 

Or what more famous and more costly, where 
Cleopatra feasted with the Latian lord. 

Could with this banquet’s matchless joys compare, 
By the fond fairy for Rogero stored ? 

1 think not such a feast is spread above, 

Where Ganymede presents the cup to Jove. 

' They form a ring, the board and festive cheer 
Removed, and sitting, play a merry game : 

Each asks, still whispering in a neighbor’s ear. 

What secret pleases best ; to knight and dame 
A fair occasion, without let or fear. 

Their love, unheard of any, to proclaim. 

And in conclusion the two lovers plight 
Their word, to meet together on that night. 

Soon, and much sooner than their wont, was ended 
The game at which the palace inmates play : 

When pages on the troop with torches tended. 

And with their radiance chased the night away. 

To seek his bed the paladin ascended, 

Girt with that goodly squadron, in a gay 
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And airy bower, appointed for his rest, 

’Mid all the others chosen as the best. 

And when of comfits and of cordial wine 
A fitting proffer has been made anew, 

The guests their bodies reverently incline. 

And to their bowers depart the courtly crew. 

Ho upon perfumed .sheets, who.se texture fine 
Seemed of Arachne’s loom, his body threw : 

Hearkening the while with still attentive ears, 

If he the coming of the lady licars. 

At every movement heard on distant floor. 

Hoping ’twas she, Rogoro raised his head : 

3 fe thinks he hears ; but it is heard iio more, 

Then sighs at his mistake : ofttimes from bed 
He issued, and undid his chamber door, 

And jteeped abroad, but still no better sped : 

And (iursed a thousand times the hour that she 
So long retarded his felicity. 

“ Y'es, now she comes,” the stripling often said. 

And reckoned up the paces, as he lay, 

Whicdi from her bower were haply to be made 
To that where he was waiting for the fay. 

These thoughts, and other thoughts as vain, he weighed 
Before she came, and, restless at her sta}"^. 

Often Ijelieved some hindrance, yet unscanned, 

^Might interpose between the fruit and hand. 

At length, when dropping sweets the costly fay 
Had put some end to her perfumeiy, 

T’he time now come she need no more delay, 

Since all was hushed within the palace, she 
Stole from her bower alone, through secret way. 

And passed towards the chamber silently. 

Where on his couch the youthful cavalier 
Lay, with a heart long torn by Hope and Fear. 

When the successor of Astolpho spies 

Those smiling stars above him, at the sight 
A flame, like that of kindled sulphur, flies 
Through his full veins, as ravished by delight 
Out of himself ; and now up to the eyes 
Plunged in a sea of bliss, he swims outright. 
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He leaps from bed and folds her to his breast, 

Nor waits until the lady be undressed ; 

Though but ill a light sendal clad, that slio 
Wore in the place of farthingale or gown ; 

Which o’er a shift of finest quality, 

And white, about her limbs the fay liad thrown, 
The mantle yielded at his l>ouch, as he 
Embraced her, and that veil reinaim^d alone, 
Which upon every aide the damsel shoivs, 

IMore than clear glass the lily or the rose. 

The plant no closer does the ivy clip. 

With whoso green boughs its stem is interlaced, 
Than those fond lovers, each from citherns lip 
The balmy breath collecting, lie embraced: 

Rich perfume this, whose like no seed or slip 
Bears in sweet Indian or Sabicau waste; 

While so to speak their joys is either fixed, 

That oftentimes those meeting lips are mixed. 

These things were carried closely by the dame 
And youth, or if surmised, were never bruited ; 
Eor silence seldom was a cause for blame, 

But oftener as a virtue well reputed. 

By those shrewd courtiers, conscious of his claim, 
liogero is with proffers fair sainted: 

Worshiped of all those inmates, who fulfill 
In this the enamored fay, Alcina’s will. 

No pleasure is omitted there ; since they 
Alike are prisoners in Love’s magic hall. 

They change their raiment twice or thrice a day, 
Now for this use, and now at otluir call. 

’Tis often feast, and always holiday ; 

’Tis wrestling, tourney, j)ageant, bath, and ball; 
Now underneath a hill by fountain cast. 

They read the amorous lays of ages past ; 

Now by glad hill, or through the shady dale, 

They hunt the ff^arful hare, and now they flush 
With busy dog, sagacious of the trail, 

Wild pheasant from the stubble field or bush. 

Now where green junipers perfume the gale, 
Suspend the snare, or lime the fluttering thrush ; 
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And casting now for fish, with net or hook, 

Disturb their secret haunts in pleasant brook. 

Rogero revels there, in like delight. 

While Charles and Agramant are troubled sore. 
But not for him their story will I slight. 

Nor Bradamant forget; who evermore, 

’Mid toilsome pain and care, her cherished knight^ 
Ravished from her, did many a day deplore ; 
Whom by unwonted ways, transported through 
Mid air, the damsel saw, nor whither knew. 

Of her I speak before the royal pair. 

Who many days pursued her search in vain j 
By shadowy wood, or over champaign bare. 

By farm and city, and by hill and plain ; 

But seeks her cherished friend with fruitless care. 
Divided by such space of land and main ; 

Often she goes among the Paynim spears, 

Yet never aught of her Rogero hears. 

Of hundreds questioned, upon every side. 

Each day, no answer ever gives content. 

She roams from post to post, and far and wide 
Seai’ches pavilion, lodging, booth, or tent, 

And this, ’mid foot or horseman, unespied. 

May safely do, without impediment. 

Thanks to the ring, whose more than mortal aid, 
When in her mouth, conceals the vanished maid. 

She cannot, will not, think that he is dead ; 

Because the wreck of such a noble knight 
Would from Ilydaspes’ distant waves have spread. 
To where the sun descends with westering light. 
She knows not what to think, nor whither sped, 
lie roams in earth or air ; yet, hapless wight, 

Him ever seeks, and for attendant train 
Has sobs and sighs, and every bitter pain. 

At length to find the wondrous cave she thought. 
Where the prophetic bones of Merlin lie. 

And there lament herself until she wrought 
Upon the pitying marble to reply ; 

For thence, if yet he lived, would she be taught, 
Or this glad life to hard necessity 
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Had yielded up ; and, when she was possessed 
Of the seer’s counsels, would pursue the best. 

With this intention, Bradamant her way 
Directed thither, where in Poictier’.s wood 
The vocal tomb, containing Merlin’s clay, 
Concealed in Alpine place and savage, stood. 

But that enchantress sage, who night and day 
Thought of the damsel, watchful for her good. 

She, I repeat, who taught her what should be 
In that fair grotto her posterity ; 

She who preserved her with protecting care. 

That same enchantress, still benign and wise. 

Who, knowing she a matchless race should bear 
Of men, or rather semi-deities. 

Spies daily what her thoughts and actions are. 

And lots for her each day, divining, tries ; — 

She all Rogero’s fortune knew, how freed; 

Then borne to India by the griffin steed : 

Him on that courser plainly she had eyed, 

Who would not the controlling rein obey ; 

When, severed by such interval, he hied. 

Borne through the jjerilous, unwonted way. 

And knew that he sport, dance, and banquet plied. 
And lapt in idleness and pleasure lay ; 

Nor memory of his lord nor of the dame, 

Once loved so well, preserved, nor of his fame. 

And thus such gentle knight ingloriously 

Would have consumed his fairest years and best 
In long inaction, afterwards to be. 

Body and soul, destroyed ; and that, possessed 
Alone by us in perpetuity. 

That flower, whose sweets outlive the fragile rest 
Which quickens man when ho in earth is laid. 
Would have been plucked or severed in the blade, 

But that enchantress kind, who with more care 
Than for himself he watched, still kept the knight. 
Designed to drag him, by rough road and bare. 
Towards true virtue, in his own despite ; 

As often cunning leech will burn and pare 
The flesh, and poisonous drug employ aright ; 
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Who, though at first his cruel art offend. 

Is thanked, since he preserves us, in the end. 

She, not like old Atlantes, rendered blind 
By the great love she to the stripling bore, 

Set not on gifting him with life her mind. 

As was the scope of that enchanter hoar; 

Who, reckless all of fame and praise declined, ' 
Wished length of days to his Itogero more 
Than that, to win a world’s applause, the peer 
Sliould of his joyous life forego one year. 

By him he to Alcina’s isle had been 

Dispatched, that in her jjalace he might dwell. 
Forgetting arms ; and, as enchanter seen 
In magic; and the use of every sj^ell, 

The heart had fastened of that fairy queen. 
Enamored of the gentle youth, so well. 

That she the knot would never disengage. 

Though he shoiild live to more than Nestor’s age. 


Medoko ASfD Akoelica. 

The Scots pursue their chief, who pricks before, 
Through the deep wemd, inspired by high disdain, 
AVliou he has left the one and the other Moor, 

37i/.N' dead, that scarce alive, upon the plain. 

There; for a mighty si)ace lay young Medore, 
Spouting his lifo-hiood from so large a vein, 
lie woidd have peri.shed, but that thither made 
A stranger, as it chanced, who lent him aid. 

By chance arrived a damsel at the place, 

WIio was (thougii mean and rustic was her weax) 
Of royal i)reseuce and of beauteous face. 

And lofty manners, sagely debonair: 

Ifcr have I loft unsung so long a space. 

That you will hardly iccognize the fair 
Angelica; in her (if known not) scan 
The lofty daughter of Catay’s great khan. 

Angelica, when slie had won again 

The ring Brunello had from her conveyed, 

So waxed in stubborn pride and haught disdain. 
She seemed to scorn this ample world, and strayed 
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Alone, and held as cheap each living swain. 

Although, amid the best, by Fame arrayed: 

Nor brooked she to remember a galant 
In Count Orlando or King Sacripant; 

And above every other deed repented, 

That good liinaldo she had loved of yore ; 

And tluit to look so low she had eonseuted, 

(As by such choice dishonored) grieved her sore. 
Love, hearing this, such arrogamte resented. 

And would the damsel’s pride endure no more. 

Where young Medoro lay he took his stand, 

And waited her, with bow and shaft in hand. 

When fair Angelica the stripling spies, 

Nigh hurt to death in that disastrous fray, — 

AVho for Jiis king, tluit there unsheltered lies, 

More sad than for his own misfortune lay, — 

She feels new pity in her bosom rise, 

Which makes its entry in unwonted way. 

Touched was her haughty heart, onee hard and curst, 
And more when ho his piteous tale rehearsed. 

And calling back to memory her art, 

For she in Ind had learned chiriirgery, 

(Since it a^ipears sucli studies in that part 
Worthy of praise and fame are held to be, 

And, as an heirloom, sires to sons impart, 

With little aid of books, the mystery,) 

Disposed herself to Avork with simples’ juice. 

Till she in him should healthier life produce; 

And recollects an herb had cauglit h('r sight 
In passing hither, on a pleasant plain; 

'What (whether dittany or pancy hight) 

I know not, fraught Avith virtue to restrain 
The crimson blood forth- welling, and of inight 
To slieathe each perilous and piercing pain. 

She found it near, and having pulled the weed, 
Keturned to seek Medoro on the mead. 

Returning, she upon a swain did light, 

Who was on horseback passing through the wood. 
Strayed from the lowing herd, the rustic wight 
A heifer, missing for two days, pursued. 
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Him she with her conducted, where the might 
Of the faint youth was ebbing with his blood ; 
Which had the ground about so deeply dyed, 

Life was nigh wasted with the gushing tide. 

Angelica alights upon the ground, 

And he her rustic comrade, at her hest. 

She hastened ’twixt two stones the herb to pound. 
Then took it, and the healing juice exprest: 

Witli this did she foment the stripling’s wound, 
And, even to the hips, his waist and breast; 

And (with such virtue was the salve endued) 

It stanched his life-blood, and his strength renewed ; 

And into him infused such foi'ce again, 

That he could mount the horse the swain conveyed ; 
liut good Medoro would not leave the plain 
Till he in earth had seen his master laid. 

He, with the monarch, buried Cloridane, 

And after followed whither pleased the maid. 

Who was to stay with him, by pity led, 

Beneath the courteous sheplierd’s humble shed. 

Nor would the damsel quit the lowly pile 

(So she esteemed the youtli) till ho was sound ; 

Such pity first she felt, when him erowhile 
She saw outstretclied and bleeding on the ground. 
Touched by his mien and manners neat, a file 
She felt corrotle her heart with secret wound ; 

She felt corrode her heart, and with desire. 

By little and by little warmed, took fire. 

The shepherd dwelt, Iwtween two mountains hoar. 

In goodly cabin, in the greenwood-shade, 

With wife and children; and, short time before, 

The brent-new shed had builded in the glade. 

Here of his grisly wound the youthful Moor 
Was briefly healed by the Catayan maid ; 

But who in briefer space, a sorer smart 
Than young Medoro’s suffered at her heart. 

A wound far wider and which deeper lies. 

Now in her heart she feels, from viewless bow; 
Which from the boy’s fair hair and beauteous eyes 
Had the winged archer dealt : a sudden glow 
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She feels, and still the flames increasing rise ; 

Yet less she heeds her own than other’s woe : 

— Heeds not herself, and only to content 
The author of her cruel ill is bent. 

Her ill but festered and increased the more 

The stripling’s wounds were seen to heal and close; 
The youth grew lusty, while she suffered sore, 

And, with new fever i)arched, now burnt, now froze: 
From day to day in beauty waked JVIedore : 

She misc^i-ably wasted ; like the snow’s 
Unseasonable flake, wliich melts away 
Exposed, in sunny place, to scorching ray, 

She, if of vain desire she will not die. 

Must help herself, nor yet delay the aid. 

And she in truth, her will to satisfy. 

Deemed ’twas no time to wait till she was prayed. 
And next of shame renouncing every tye. 

With tongue as bold as eyes, petition made, 

And bogged him, haply and unwitting foe. 

To sheathe the suffering of that cruel blow. 

O Count Orlando, O king of Circassy, 

Say what your valor has availed to you! 

Say what your honor boots, what goodly fee 
Remunerates yo both, for service true ! 

Sirs, show ]ne but a single courtesy 

With which she ever graced ye, — old or new, — - 

As some poor recompense, desert, or guerdon, 

For having borne so long so sore a burden ! 

Oh ! couldst thou yet again to life return, 

How hard would this ai>pear, O Agricane! 

In that she whilom thee was wont to spurn, 

With sharp reimlse and insolent disdain. 

O FervaUf O yo thousand more, forlorn, 

Unsung, who wrought a thousand feats in vain 
For this ungrateful fair, what pain ’twould be 
Could you within his arms the damsel see ! 

To pluck, as yet untouched, the virgin rose, 

Angelica permits the young Medore. 

Was none so blest as in that garden’s close 
Yet to have set his venturous foot before. 
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They holy ceremonies interpose, 

Soniedeal to veil — to gild — the matter o^er. 
Young Love was bridesman there the tie to bless, 
And for brides woman stood the shepherdess. 

In tlic low shed, with all solemnities, 

The coui)l(i made their wedding as they might; 
And there al)ove a montli, in tranquil guise, 

The liappj" lovers rested in doliglit. 

Save for the youth the lady has no eyes. 

Nor witli his looks can satisfy her sight. - 
Nor yet of hanging on his neck can tire, 

Or feel she can content her fond desire. 

The lK‘a.uteous boy is witli her, niglit and day 
Does she iiiitent herself, or keep the slied. 
Morning or eve they to some nu^adow stray, 

Now to this bank, and to that otlier led : 

]Ia])ly, in cavern harbored, at midday, 

(J-ratefiil as tliat to which yLneas fled 
With Dido, when the tempest raged above, 

The faithful witness to their secret love. 

Amid such ])h*asuves, where, witli tree overgrown, 
Kan sti-eam, or bubbling fountain’s wave did spin. 
On liu-rk or rock, if yielding were the stone, 

Tlic knif(! was straight at work, or ready jjiii. 

And there, without, in thousand places lone, 

And in as many places graved, within. 

Medojjo and AxciElica were traced, 

In divers cyphers quaintly interlaced. 


ORLANDO^S MADXKSS. 

He mounts his liorse, and watches long, before 
Depiirting, if the foe will reappear; 

Nor seeing puissant Mandricai’do more, 

At last resolves in search of Inm to steer, 
lint, as one nurtured well in courtly lore, 

From thence departed not the cavalier, 

Till he with kind salutes, in friendly strain, 
Fair leave had taken of the loving twain. • • • 

By different ways the cavaliers withdrew, 

One on the right and one on the left hand* 
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The Count, ere other path he would pursue, 

Took from the sapling, and replaced, his brand. 

And where he weened he might the x>aynim best 
Encounter, thitherward his steed addrest. 

The course in pathless woods, which, without rein, 

The Tartar’s charger had i)ursued astray, 

Made iloland for two days, with fruitless pain, 
Follow him, without tidings of his way. 

Orlando reached a rill of crystal vein. 

On either bank of which a meadow lay ; 

Which, stained with native hues and rich, he sees, 
And dotted o’er with fair and many trees. 

The midday fervor made the shelter sweet 
To hardy herd as well as naked swain ; 

So that Orlando well beneath the heat 

Soniedeal might wince, opprest with plate and chain. 

lie entered, for repose, the cool retreat, 

And found it tlie abode of grief and imin ; 

And jdace of sojourn more accursed and fell, 

Ou that uiihax)i)y day, than tongue can tell. 

Turning him round, he there, on many a tree, 
lieheld engraved, iix>on the woody shore, 

What as the writing of his deity 

He knew, as soon as he had marked the lore. 

This was a i)lac(3 of those described by me, 

Wiiither ofttimes, attended by Medoro, 

From the near she^dicrd’s cot liad wont to stray 
The beauteous lady, sovereign of Catay. 

Ill a hundred knots, amid those green abodes, 

In a hundred parts, their cyidiered names arc dightj 
Wliose many letters are so many goads, 

Which Love has in his bleeding heart-core pight. 

He would discredit in a thousand modes, 

That which he credits in his own despite; 

And would jiarforce iiersuade himself, that rhind 
Other Angelica than his had signed. 

^^And yet I know those characters,” he cried. 

Of which I have so many read and seen ; 

By lier may this Medoro be belied. 

And me, she, figured in the name, may mean.^ 

VOL. XI.— 16 
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Feeding on such like phantasies, beside 
The real truth, did sad Orlando lean 
Upon the empty hope, thougii ill contented, 

Which he by self-illusions had fomented. 

But stirred and aye rekindled it, the more 
That he to qiumch the ill suspicion wrought. 

Like tlie incautious bird, by fowler’s lore, 

Hampered in net or lime ; which, in the thought 
To free its tangled inuions and to soar, 

By struggling, is but more securely caught, 

Orlando passes thither, where a mountain 
O’erhangs in guise of arch the crystal fountain. 

Splay-footed ivy, with its mantling s])ray, 

And gadding vine, the cavern’s entry case; 

Whore often in the hottest noon of day 
The ])air had rested, locked in fond ejiibrace. 

Within the grotto, and without it, tliey 

Had ofteiier than in any other place 

With charcoal or with chalk their names ponrtrayed;, 

Or flourished with the knife’s indenting blade. 

Here from his horse tlie sorrowing county lit, 

And at the entrance of the grot surveyed 
A crowd of words, which seemed but newly writ. 
And which the young ^fedoru’s hand had made. 

On tlic great ijleasnre he had known in it, 

Tliis sentence lie in verses had arrayed ; 

Which in his tongue, I deem, might make pretense 
To polished phrase ; and such in ours the sense : 

‘^Gay plants, green herbage, rill of limpid vein, 

And, grateful with cool sliade, thou glooiny cave, 
Where oft, by iinniy wooed with fruitless i)ain, 
Beauteous Angelica, the child of grave 
King Galaphron, within my arms has lain. 

For the convenient harborage you gave, 

I, poor Medoro, can but in my lays, 

As recompense, forever sing 3^ our praise. 

^^Aiid any loving lord devoutly pray, 

Damsel and cavalier, and every one, 

AVhom choice or fortune liither shall convey, 
Stranger or native, — to this crystal run, 
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Shade, caveriied rock, and grass, and plants, to say, 
Benignant be to you the fostering sun 
And moon, and may the choir of nymphs provide, 
That never sivain his Jlock may hither guide 

Tti Arabic was writ the blessing said, 

Known to Orlando like the Latin tongue, 

\Vho, versed in many languages, best read 

Was in this speech; whieli ofteniiin(\s IVoin wrongs 

And injiiry, and shame, liad saved his head, 

What time ho roved the Sanieeus among. 

13ut let him bo<ist not of its former boot, 
O^u'bahineed by the present bitter fruit. 

Th ree times, and four, and six, the lines imprest 
Upon the stone that Avretch })erused, in vain 
Se(‘king anoth(3r sense than Avas exprest, 

And ever saw Ihe thing more clear and plain; 

And all the while, Avitliiu his Iroidded breast. 

He felt an icy hand his heart core strain. 

With miml and eyes close fa,steiiod on the block. 

At length he stood, not differing from the rock. 

Then AV(dl-nigh lost all feeling; so a prey 
Wholly was iie to that overmastering Avoe. 

This is a pang, ludicvc the experi<meed s.ay 
Of him Avho si)eaks, Avhich does all griefs outgo. 
His pride liad from his forehf*ad passcMl away, 

II is cliiii luul fallen ux^on his breast below; 

Nor found he, so grief bcirrcd each natural vent, 
Moisture for tears, or utterance for lament. 

Stifled within, the imx)etuous sorrow sta.ys, 

AVbioli would too quickly issue ; so to abide 
\/ater is seen, imprisoned in tlio vase, 

Whose ucck is narrow and whose swell is wide; 
What time, when one turns rq) the inverted base. 
Towards the mouth, so hastes tlve hurrying tide, 
And in the streight encounters such a stox), 

It scarcely works a passage, drop by drox). 

He somewhat to himself returned and thought 
Kow possibly the thing might be untrue : 

That some one (so ho hoped, desired, and sought 
To think) his lady would with shame pursue ; 
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Or with such weight of joalousj^ had wrought 
To wliobii his reason, as should him undo; 

And tliat he, whosoe’er the thing had planned, 

Had counterfeited passing well her hand. 

With such vain hope he sought himself to cheat, 

And manned sornodeal his spirits and awoke; 

Then juest tlio faithful Brigliadoro^s seat, 

As on the sun’s retreat his sister broke. 

Nor far the warrior had pAirsued his beat, 

Ere eddying from the roof he saw the smoko; 
Heard noise of dog and kiiie, a farm espied, 

And thitherward in quest of lodging hied. 

Jjanguid, he lit, and left his Brigliador 
To a disen^et attendant: one undrest 
His limbs, one doffed the golden spurs ho wore, 

And one bore off, to clean, his iron v(^st. 

'^riiis was the homestead where the young Medore 
Jjay wounded, and was liere sui)remely blest. 
Orlando liere, with other food unfed, 

Having supt full of sorrow, sought his bed. 

The more the wretched sufferer seeks for ease, 

He linds but so much more distress and pain ; 

Who everywhere the loathed handwriting sees, 

On wall, and door, and window: he would fain 
Question liis host of this, but liolds his peace, 
Because, in sooth, he dreads too clear, too plain 
To make the thing, and this would rather shrowd, 
That it may less offend him, with a cloud. 

Little availed the count his self-deceit; 

For there was one who spake of it unsought; 

The shepherd-swain, who to allay the heat, 

With which lie saw his guest so troubled, thought: 
The tale which he was wonted to repeat 
— Of the two lovers — to each listener taught, 

A history which many loved to hear. 

He now, without reserve, ^gan tell the peer. 

"How at Angelica's persuasive prayer, 

He to his farm had carried young Medore, 
Grievously wounded with an arrow; where, 

In little space slie healed the angry sore. 
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But while she exercised this pious care, 

Love in her heart the lady wounded more, 

And kindled from small sx)ark so iicrce a fire, 

She burnt all over restless with desire: 

‘^Nor thinking she of mightiest king was born, 

Who ruled in the East, nor of her lioritage, 

Forced by too j)uissant love, had thought no scorn 
To be tlie (^onsort of a i^oor foot-x>age.” 

— Ilis story done, to them in proot* was borne. 
The gem, whicli, in reward for harborage. 

To her extended in that kind al)ode, 

Angelica, at parting, had bestowed. 

A deadly ax was this unhappy close, 

Whicli, at a single stroke, lopt oif the head; 
When, satiate with innumerable blows. 

That cruel hangmau Love his hate had fed. 
Orlando studied to conceal his woes ; 

And yet tlio mischief gathered force and spread, 
And would break out i)arforce in t('ars and sighs, 
Would he, or would he not, froni mouth and eyea. 

When ho can give the rein to raging woe, 

Alone, by other’s j)rescnce unrexirest, 

Eruiii his full eyes the tears descending flow, 

In a wide stream, and flood his troubled breast. 
^Mid sob and groan, he tosses to and fro 
About his weary bed in search of rest; 

And vainly shifting, harder than a ruck 
And shariier than a nettle found its flock. 

Amid the pressure of such cruel pain. 

It past into the wrettdied sufferer’s head, 

That oft the ungrateful lady must iiavc lain, 
Together with lier leman, on that bed : 

Nor less he loatlicd the couch in liis disdain, 

Nor from the down upstarted with h\ss dread. 
Than churl who, when about to close liis eyes, 
Springs from the turf, if he a serx)cnt spies. 

In him, forthwith, such deadly hatred breed 

That bed, that house, that swain, he will not stay 
Till the morn break, or till the dawn succeed, 
Whose twilight goes before approaching day. 
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In haste, Orlando takes his arms and steel, 

And to the deepest greenwood wends his way. 

And, when assured that he is there alone, 

Gives utterance to his grief in shriek and groan. 

Never from tears, never from sorrowing. 

He paused; nor found he peace by night or day: 
He fled from town, in forest harboring. 

And in the open air on hard earth lay. 

He marveled at himself how such a vspring 
Of water from his eyes could stream away, 

And breath was for so many sobs supplied ; 

And thus ofttimes, amid his mourning, cried: 

These are no longer real tears which rise. 

And which I scatter from so full a vein. 

Of tears my ceaseless sorrow lacked supplies: 

They stopt when to mid-height scarce rose my pain. 
The vital moisture rushing to my eyes, 

Driven by the fire within me, now would gain 
A vent ; and it is this which I expend, 

And which my sorrows and my life will end. 

‘^No; these, which are the index of my woes, 

These are not sighs, nor sighs are such ; they fail 
At times, and have their season of repose: 

1 feel my breast can never less exhale 

Its sorrow: Love, wlio with his pinions blows 

The fire about my heart, creates this gale. 

Love, by what miracle dost thou contrives 
It wastes not in the fire thou keei)’st alive ? 

am not — am not what I seem to sight: 

What Roland was is dead and under ground, 

Slain by that most ungrateful ladj^’s spite, 

Whose faithlessness inflicted such a wound. 

Divided from the flesh, I am his sprite, 

Which in this hell, tormented, walks its round, 

To be, but in its shadow left above, 

A warning to all such as trust in love.” 

All night about the forest roved the count. 

And, at the break of daily light, was brought 
By his unhappy fortune to the fount, 

Where his inscription young Medoro wrought. 
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To see his wrongs inscribed upon that mount, 

Inflamed his fury so, in him was nought 
But turned to hatred, phrensy, rage, and spite ; 

Nor paused he more, but bared his faulchion bright; 

Cleft through the writing ; and the solid block, 

Into the sky, in tiny fragments sped. 

Wo worth each sapling and that caverncd rock, 

Where Medore and Angelica were read ! 

So scathed, that they to shepherd or to flock 
Thenceforth shall never furnish shade or bed. 

And that sweet fountain, late so clear and pure, 

From such tempestuous wrath was ill secure. 

For he turf, stone, and trunk, and shoot, and lop. 

Cast without cease into the beauteous source ; 

Till, turbid from the bottom to the top, 

Never again was clear the troubled course. 

At length for lack of breath, compelled to stop, 

(When he is bathed in sweat, and wasted force 
Serves not his fury more) he falls, and lies 
Upon the mead, and, gazing upward, sighs. 

Wearied and woe-begoiie, he fell to ground. 

And turned his eyes toward heaven ; nor spake he aughtj, 
Nor ate nor slept, till in his daily round 
The golden sun had broken thrice, and sought 
His rest anew ; nor ever ceased his wound 
To rankle, till it marred his sober thought. 

At length impelled by phrensy, the fourth day. 

He from his limbs tore plate and mail away. 

Here was his helmet, there his shield bestowed j 
His arms far off ; and farther than tlie rest. 

His ciiix’ass ; through the greenwood wide was strowed 
All his good gear, in fine ; and next his vest 
He rent ; and, in his fury, naked showed 
His shaggy paunch, and all his back and breast. 

And ’gan that phrensy act, so passing dread, 

Of stranger folly never shall be said. 

So fierce his rage, so fierce his fury grew. 

That all obscured remained the warrior’s sprite; 

Nor, for forgetfulness, his sword he drew. 

Or wonderous deeds, I trow, had wrought the knight: 
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But neither this, nor bill, nor ax to hew, 

Was needed by Orlando^s i^eerless might. 

He of his prowess gave high proofs and full, 
Who a tall j)ine uprooted at a pull. 

He many others, with as little let 

As fennel, wallwort-stem, or dill, uptore; 

And ilex, knotted oak, and fir upset, 

And beeeh, and inountain»ash, and elm-tree hoar. 
He did what fowler, (n*e he spreads his net, 
Hoes, to prepare the ehampaigri for his lore, 

By stubble, rush, and nettle stalk; and broke. 
Like these, old sturdy trees and stems of oak. 


The shepherd swains, who hear the tumult nigh, 
Leaving their iloeks beneath the greenwood tree, 
Some liere, some there, across the forest hie, 

And hurry thither, all, the cause to see. 


THE PRINCE. 
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Of Critkltv and Cdkmency, and whether it is Better 
TO BE Loved than Feared. 

To BROCEED to other qualities which are requisite in those 
who govern. A prince ought unquestionably to be merciful, 
but should take care bow he executes bis clemency. Cassar 
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Horgia was accounted cruel ; but it was to that cruelty that 
he was indebted for the advantage of uniting Romagna to his 
other dominions, and of establishing in that province peace and 
tranquillity, of which it had been so long deprived. And, 
everything well considered, it must be allowed that this prince 
showed greater clemency than the people of Florence, who, to 
avoid the reproach of cruelty, suffered Pistoia to be destroyed. 
When it is necessary for a prince to restrain his subjects within 
the bounds of duty, he should not regard the imijulation of 
cruelty, because by making a few example.s, he will find that 
he really showed more humanity in the end, than he, who by 
too great indulgence, suffers disorders to arise, which commonly 
terminate in raj)ine and murder. For such disorders disturb 
a whole community, whilst punishments inflicted by the prince 
affect only a few individuals. 

This is particularly true with respect to a new prince, who 
can scarcely avoid the roj)roach of criudty, (wery new govern- 
ment being replete with dangers. Thus Virgil makes Dido 
excuse her severity, by the necessity to which she w’as reduced 
of maintaining the interests of a throne which she did not 
inherit from her ancestors : — 

Res dura et rogni novitas me talia cogimt ’ 

Moliri, et lat6 fines custode tneri. — yEn. lib. i. 

A prince, however, should not be afraid of phantoms of his 
own raising ; neither should he lend too ready an ear to terri- 
fying tales which may be told him, but should temper his mercy 
with prudence, in such a manner that too much conlidcncc may 
not put him off his guard, nor causole.ss jealousies make hiju 
insupportable. There is a medium between a foolish security 
and an qnreasonable distrust. 

It has been sometimes asked whether it is better to be 
loved than feared ; to which I answer that one should wish to 
be both. But as that is a hard matter to accomplish, I thiidc, 
if it is necessary to make a .sfdection, th.at it is safer to be feared 
than be loved. For it may be truly affirmed of mankind in 
general that they are ungrateful, fickle, timid, dissembling, 
and self-interested ; so long as you can serve them, they are 
entirely devoted to you; their wealth, their blood, their lives, 
and even their offspring are at your disposal, when you have 
no occasion for them ; but in the day of need, they turn their 
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back upon you. The prince who relies on professions courts 
his own destruction, because the friends whom he acquires by 
means of money alone, and whose attachment does not spring 
from a regard for personal merit, are seldom proof against re- 
verse of fortune, but abandon their benefactor when he most 
requires their services. Men are generally more inclined to 
submit to him who makes himself dreaded, than to one who 
merely strives to be beloved : and the reason is obvious, for 
friendship of this kind, being a mere moral tie, a species of 
duty resulting from a Ixmetit, cannot endure against the calcu- 
lations of interest ; whereas fear carries with it the dread of 
punishment, which never loses its influence. A prince, how- 
ever, ought to make himself feared, in such a manner that if 
he cannot gain the love, he may at least avoid the hatred, of 
his subjects ; and he may attain this object by respecting his 
subjects’ property and the honor of their wives. If he finds 
it absolutely necessary to inflict the punishment of death, he 
should avow the reason for it, and above all things, he should 
abstain from toucliing the property of the condemned party. 
For certain it is that men sooner forget the death of their rela- 
tions than the loss of their patrimony. Besides, when he once 
begins to live by means of rapine, many occasions offer for 
seizing the wealth of his .subjects ; but there will be little or 
no necessity for .shedding blood. 

But when a prince is at the liead of his army, and has under 
his command a multitude of .soldiers, he should make little 
account of being esteemed cruel ; such a character will be use- 
ful to him, by keeping his troops in obedience, and preventing 
every species of faction. 

Hannibal, among many other admirable talents, possessed in 
a high degree that of making himself feared by his troops ; 
insomuch, that having led a very large army, compospd of all 
kinds of people, into a foreign country, he never had occasion, 
either in prosperity or adversit}', to punish the least disorder 
or the slightest want of discipline : and this can only be at- 
tributed to his extreme severity, and such other qualities as 
caused him to be feared and respected by his soldiers, and 
without which liis extraordinary talents and courage would 
have been unavailing. 

There have been writers notwithstanding, but, in my. opin- 
ion, very injudicious ones, who, whilst they render every de- 
gree of justice to his talents and his splendid achievements, 
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still condemn the principle on which he acted. But nothing 
can in this respect more fully justify him than the example of 
Scipio, one of the greatest generals mentioned in history. His 
extreme indulgence towards the troops he commanded in Spain 
occasioned disorders, and at length a revolt, which drew on 
him from Fabius Maximus, in full senate, the rei)roach of having 
destroyed the Roman soldiery. This general having suffered 
the barbarous conduct of one of his lieutenants towards the 
Locrians to go unpunished, a senator, in his justification, ob- 
served that there were some men who knew better how to 
avoid doing ill themselves than to punish it in others. This 
excess of indulgence would in time have tarnished the glory 
and reputation of Scipio, if he had been a prince ; but as he 
lived under a republican government, it was not only connived 
at, but redounded to his glory. 

I conclude, then, with regard to the question, whether it is 
better to be loved than feared, — that it depends on the incli- 
nations of the subjects themselves, whether they will love their 
prince or not ; but the prince has it in his own power to make 
them fear him, and if he is wise, ho will rather i*ely on his own 
resources than on the caprice of others, remembering that he 
should at the same time so conduct himself as to avoid being 
hated. 

Whether Princes ought to be Faitheul to their 

Engagements. 

It is unquestionably very pi’aiseworthy in princes to be faith- 
ful to their engagements ; but among those of the present day, 
who have been distinguished for great exploits, few indeed have 
been remarkable for this virtue, or have scrupled to deceive 
others who may have relied on their good faith. 

It should therefore be known that thpre are two ways of 
deciding. any contest : the one by laws, tlie other by force. The 
first is peculiar to men, the second to beasts ; but when laws 
are not sufficiently powerful, it is necessary to recur to force : 
a prince ought therefore to understand how to use both these 
descriptions of arms. This doctrine is admirably illustrated to 
us by the ancient poets in the allegorical history of the educa- 
tion of Achilles, and many other princes of antiquity, by the 
centaur Chiron, who, under the double form of man and beast, 
taught those who were destined to govern, that it was their 
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duty to use by turns the arms adapted to both these natures, 
seeing that one without the other cannot be of any durable 
advantage. Now, as a prince must learn how to act the part 
of a beast sometimes, he should inuke the fox and the lion his 
patterns. The first can but feebly defend himself against the 
wolf, and the latter readily falls into such snares as are laid for 
him. From the fox, therefore, a prince will learn dexterity in 
avoiding snares, and from the lion, how to employ his strength 
to keep the wolves in awe. But they who entirely rely upon 
the lion’s strength, will not always meet with success ; in other 
words, a prudent prinee cannot and ought not to keep his word, 
except when he can do it without injury to himself, or when the 
circumstances under Avhich he contracted the engagement still 
exist. 

I shoidd be cautious in inculcating such a precept if all men 
were good ; but as the generality of niankind are wicked, and 
ever ready to break tlieir words, a prince should not pique him- 
self in keeping his more scrupulously, especially as it is always 
easy to justify a breach of faith on his part. I could give nu- 
merous proofs of this, and show numberless engagements and 
treaties which have been violated by the treachery of princes, 
and that those who enacted the part of the fox have always 
succeeded best in their affairs. It is necessary, however, to 
disguise the appearance of craft., and thoronglily to understand 
the art of feigning and dis.sembling ; for men are generally so 
simple and so weak, that he who wishes to deceive easily finds 
dupes. 

One example, taken from the history of our own times, will 
be sufficient. Pope Alexander VI. played during his whole life 
a game of deception ; and notwithstanding his faithless conduct 
was extremely well known, his artifices always proved success- 
ful. Oaths and protestations cost him nothing ; never did a 
prince so often break his word or pay less regard to his engage- 
ments. This was because he so well understood this chapter 
in the art of goveimment. 

It is not necessary, however, for a prince to possess all the 
good qualities I have enumerated, but it is indispensable that 
bo should appear to have them. I will even venture to affirm 
that it is sometimes dangerous to use, though it is always use- 
ful to seem to possess them. A prince should earnestly ' en- 
deavor to gain the reputation of kindness, clemency, piety, 
justice, and fidelity to his engagements. He ought to possess 
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all these good qualities, but still retain such power over him- 
self as to display their opposites whenever it may be expedient. 
I maintain that a prince, and especially a new prince, cannot 
with impunity exercise all tlie virtues, because hi.s own self- 
preservation will often compel liim to violate tlie laws of char- 
ity, religion, and humanity. lie should habituattj himself to 
bend easily to the various circumstances whi{;h may from time 
to time surround him. In a word, it will be as useful to him 
to persevere in the path of. rectitude, while he feels no incon- 
venience in doing so, as to know how to deviate from it when 
circumstances dictate such a course. He should make it a rule, 
above all things, never to utter anything which does not breathe 
of kindness, ju.sticc, good faith, and piety : this last quality it 
is most important for liim to appear to possess, as men in gen- 
eral judge more from appearances than from reality. All imai 
have eyes, but few have the, gift of penetration. Every one sees 
your exterior, but few can discern what you haves in your heart ; 
and those few dare not oppose the voice of the nndtitude, who 
have the majesty of their prince on their side. Now, in form- 
ing a judgment of the minds of men, and more especially of 
princes, as we cannot rc(!ur to any tribunal, we must attend 
only to results. Let it then bo the prince’s chied care to main- 
tain his authority ; the means ho employs, be what they may, 
will, for this purpose, always aj>pear honorable and meet ap- 
plause ; for tlm vulgar are ever cauglit by appearances, .and 
judge only by the event. And as the world is chieHy composed 
of such as arc called the vulgar, the voice of the few is seldom 
or never heard or regarded. 

There is a prince now alive (wliose name it may not be 
proper to mention) who ever |)rcaclics tlie doctrines of peace 
and good faith ; but if he had observed either the one or the 
other, he would long ago have lost both his reputation and 
dominions.^ 

Whetuku Foutuesses and Some Other 'Fftings are 
REALLY OP Service to a Prince. 

Some princes, in order to maintain themselves effectually in 
possession of their dominions, disarm their subjects. Others 
encourage divisions in the j)rovinces subjugated to their rule. 
Some go so far .as designedly to make themselves inimical to 

* Eerdinand V., Iting of Aragon and Castile. 
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the people, while others strenuously endeavor to gain over those 
whom they had suspected at the commencement of their reign. 
One prince builds fortresses, and another razes them to the 
ground. It is not easy to determine what line of conduct is 
the best to adopt, without a thorough knowledge of the 
different states where the rules are to be applied. It will be 
sufficient therefore to treat this part of the subject in a general 
way. 

A new prince never disarms his subjects ; on the contrary, 
if he find them without the means of defense, he at once pro- 
vides them with arms, and his subjects are thus converted into 
soldiers entirely devoted to his service. The suspected become 
thenceforth attached to his cause, liis friends continue firm in 
their attachment, and all his ijeople become his partisans. 

It is, without doubt, impossible to arm every one ; but if 
the prince is kind and obliging to those whom he does arm, he 
can have little to fear from the rest. Those who are in his ser- 
vice will think themselves honored by the prefez’ence, and those 
who are not, will readily excuse him, from a persuasion that 
the greatest merit is due to those who run the greatest dangers. 
But a prince who disarms his subjects forfeits their affection 
by the distrust which he betrays, and nothing is more likely to 
excite their hatred. In addition, it becomes necessary, under 
such circumstances, to support an army of mercenaries, the 
dangers of which I liave before sufficiently explained. Besides, 
amongst other inconveniences, troops of this kind can never be 
efficient against a powerful enemy and disaffected subjects. 

Thus it has always been a maxim with those who raise them- 
selves to power, to arm their subjects. But when a prince 
acquires a new state, and annexes it as an appendage to his 
hereditary dominions, ho should then disarm his subjects, ex- 
cepting those who were favorable to his views antecedent to 
his new conquest ; and even then it would still behoove him to 
soften and enervate, as occasion may require, in order that his 
whole military force may consist of his own subjects. 

Some of our ancestors, who were deemed wise men, used to 
say that Pistoia should be restrained by domestic factions, and 
Pisa by fortresses. Upon which account they alw.ays fomented 
divisions and discord in the cities and towns where the people 
were suspected. This policy was well devised, considering the 
uncertain state of affairs in Italy at that time. But it could 
scarcely be adopted now, because a town divided against itself 
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could never successfully withstand an enemy, for the latter 
would infallibly allure one of the two factions to its cause, 
and so become master of the place. 

The Venetians, adopting this very policy, favored alter- 
nately the Guelphs and the Ghibellines in the cities subjected 
to their sway ; and although they never suffered them to come 
to actual collision together, yet they incessantly fomented di- 
visions, which prevented them from thinking of revolt ; but 
Venice did not derive from such conduct tlie benefit whi(fh 
was anticii)ated ; for lier armies having been defeated at Vaila, 
one of these factions had the audacity to aspire to sovereign 
power, and was successful in the attempt. 

These expedients argue weakness in a prince ; for no gov- 
ernment of any power will ever permit such divisions, although 
in times of peace they are unquestionably attended with less 
inconvenience, because they divert the attention of the peophs 
from rebellion, yet in time of war they betray the impotence of 
a state which must employ so weak a policy. 

It is by conquering difficulties that princes raise themselves 
to power, and fortune cannot more successfully elevate a new 
prince, than by raising enemies and confederacies against him, 
thus stimulating his genius, exercising his courage, and afford- 
ing him an opportunity of climbing to the highest degree of 
power. Many persons are therefore of o})inion that it is ad- 
vantageous for a prince to have enemies, which by jireventing 
him from indulging in a dangerous repose will enable him to 
win the esteem and admiration not only of his faithful, but of 
his rebellious subjects. 

Princes, and particiilarly new ones, have often experienced 
more zeal' and fidelity from those subjects whom they suspected 
at the beginning of their reign, than from othei*s in whom they 
placed more confidence at first. Pandolpho I’etrucci, prince 
of Sienna, governed chiefly by the assistance of those whom 
he once suspected. It is, however, difficult to establish general 
rules upon a subject that must vary according to circum- 
stances. I shall only observe that if those who are disaffected 
to the prince at the beginning of his reign stand in actual need 
of his protection, he may easily gain their support ; and after- 
wards they will continue faithful to him, from a desire to efface 
by their services every unfavorable prejudice to which tlieir 
former conduct may have given birth. Those, on the other 
hand, who have never opposed the prince’s interest, will serve 
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him with that lukewarm zeal whieh is the invariable result of 
complete security. 

But since the nature of my subject seems to require it, I 
cannot refrain from advising a prince who may have attained 
supreme authority by means of popular favor, minutely to ex- 
amine the cause and motives of this good will : if it arise more 
from a hatred of the old government than from any interest 
inspired by the prince himself, he may, perhaps, find it no easy 
matter to preserve the people’s affection, as it will be almost 
impossible ever to satisfy their wishes. 

if we examine history, ancient or modern, we shall find it 
easier for a prince to gain the friendship of those who lived 
quietly under the preceding government, and Avere conse- 
quently avei-sc to his accession, than to make others his 
friends who sided with him at first, and favored his enter- 
prise merely from discontent. 

Princes have sometimes erected fortresses for the purpose 
of more easily defending their states from the attacks of in- 
ternal enemies, and in order to be able effectually to repel the 
first efforts at a I’evolt. This mode is an old and, in my opin- 
ion, a very good plan. Nevertheless, even in our own times, 
Nicholas Vitelli actually demolished the two fortresses of the 
city of Gastello to effe(!t the safety of that state ; and Guy 
d’Ubaldo, duke of Urbino, having recovered his duchy from 
which he had been driven by Cicsar liorgia, razed all the 
fortresses, in order the more easily to jnaintain his conquest. 
The Bentivoglii acted in a similar manner at Bologna, when 
that state Avas restored to their dominion. 

Fortresses are therefore useful or dangerous , according to 
circumstances ; and if in some cases they arc scrvicaible, they 
are in others injurious. Thus a prince Avho is more in dread 
of his subjects tban of foreign foes ought to fortify his cities ; 
but if the reverse, he should abstain from such a course. The 
citadel which Francis Sforza built at Milan has caused more 
irreparable injury to his family than all the disturbances and 
disorders to which that duchy has ever been exposed. 

There is no better fortress for a prince than the affection of 
the people. If he is hated by his subjects, all other fortresses 
Avill be in vain, for Avhen they fly to arms, there will be no want 
of enemies Avithout the Avails to afford them assistance. For- 
tresses have been of little use to the princes of the present day, 
with the exception perhaps of the countess of Forli, who, afteif 
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the death of her hnshand Count Jerome, found herself enabled 
by such assistance to wait for succors from the state of Milan, 
whereby her authority was restored ; yet even then she was 
greatly indebted to circumstances, which prevented her subjects 
from obtaining the assistance of foreign aid. When she was 
afterwards attacked by Ciesar llorgia, she must doubtless then, 
though perhaps too late, have become convinced that the best 
fortress for a prince is found in the people’s affection. 

After due reflection, therefore, I see no reason for blaming 
a prince, either for building fortresses, or abstaining from such 
a course; but he doubtless is deserving of the most decisive 
censure who is content to rely on their jjrotection alone, regard- 
less of the hatred of his subjects. 

Exhoutation to deliver Italy from Foreion Powers. 

AVhen I take a review of tfie subject-matter treated of in 
this book, and examine whether the circumstances in which we 
are now placed would be favorable to the establishment of a 
new government, lionorable alike to its founder and advanta- 
geous to Italy, it appears to me that there nev(;r was, nor ever 
will be, a period moi’e aj)pro])riale for the execution of so glori- 
ous an undertaking. 

If it was necessary that the people of Israel should be .slaves 
to Egypt, in order to elicit the rare talents of Moses; that the 
Persians should groan under th«; opi)ression of the Mech's, in 
order to prove the courage and magnanimity of (’yrus; and 
that the Athenians should be scattered and dispersed, in order to 
make manifest the rare virtues of Tlieseus, it will be likewise 
necessary, for the glory of .some Italian hero, that his country 
should be reduced to its j»re.sent miserable (;ondition, that they 
should be greater slaves than the Israelites, more oppi'cssed 
than the Persians, and still more disj)erscd than the Athenians ; 
in a word, that they should be without laws ami without chiefs, 
pillaged, torn tf) pieces, and enslaved by foreign jjowers. 

And though it has .sometimes unquestionably happemed that 
men have arisen, who appeared to be sent by Heaven to achieve 
our deliverance, yet jealous fortune has ever abandoned them 
in the midst of their career, so that our unfortunate country 
still groans and pines away in the expectation of a deliverer, 
who may put an end to the devastations in Lombardy, Tuscany, 
and the kingdom of Naples. She supidicates Heaven to raise 
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up a prince who may free her from the odious and humiliating 
yoke of foreigners, who may close the numberless wounds with 
wliich she has been so long afiiicted, and under whose standard 
she may march against her cruel oppressors. 

But on whom can Italy cast her eyes except upon your illus- 
trious house, which, visibly favored by Heaven and the church, 
the government of which is confided to its care, possesses also 
the wisdom and the power necessary to undertake so glorious 
an enterprise ? and 1 cannot think that the execution of this 
project will seem diflicult if you reflect on the actions and con- 
duct of the heroes whose examples I have above adduced. 
Though their exploits were indeed wonderful, they were still 
but men ; and although their merit raised them above othez's, 
yet none of them certainly were placed in a situation so favor- 
able as that in which you now stand. Yozi have justice on your 
side ; their cazzse was not moi'c lawful than yours, and the bles.s- 
ing of God will attend you no less than them. Every war that 
is necessary is jzzst ; and it is humanity to take up arms for the 
defense of a people to whom no other resource is left. 

All circumstances concur to facilitate the execution of so 
noble a project, for the accomplishment of which it will only 
be necessary to tread in the steps of those great men whom I 
have had an opportunity of mentioning in the course of this 
work. For though some of them, it is true, were conducted 
by the hand of God in zi wonderful manner, though the sea 
divided to let them pass, a cloud directed their course, a rock 
streamed with water to assuage their thirst, and manna fell 
from heaven to sippease their hunger, yet there is no occasion 
for such miracles at present, as you possess in yourself suffi- 
cient power to execute a plan you ought by no means to neg- 
lect. God will not do everything for us ; much is left to 
ourselves, and the free exercise of our will, that so our own 
actions may not be wholly destitute of merit. 

I f none of our princes have hitherto been able to effect what 
is now expected from your illustrious house, and if Italy has 
continzially been unfortunate in her wars, the evil has arisen 
from the defects in military discipline, which no person has pos- 
sessed the ability to reform. 

Nothing reflects so much honor on a new prince as the new 
laws and institutions established under his direction, especially 
when they' are good and bear the character of grandeur. Now 
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it must be acknowledged that Italy soon accommodates herself 
to new forms. Her inhabitants are by no means delicieut in 
courage, but they are destitute of proper chiefs ; the proof of 
this is in the duels and other individual combats in which the 
Italians have always evinced consummate ability, whilst their 
valor in battles has appeared well-nigh extinguished. This 
can only be attributed to the weakness of the otbeers, who are 
unable to insure obedience from those who know, or think 
they know, the art of war. Thus we have seen the greatest 
generals of the present day, whose orders were never executed 
with exactness and celerity. These are the reasons Avliy, in 
the wars in which wo have been for the last twenty years 
engaged, the armies raised in Italy have been almost always 
beaten. Witness Tarns, Alexandria, Capua, Genoa, Vaila, 
Bologna, and Mestri. 

If therefore your illustrious house is willing to regulate its 
conduct by the example of our ancestors, who have delivered 
their country from the rule of foreigners, it is necessary, above 
all things, as the only true foundation of every enterprise, to 
set on foot a national army ; you cannot have better or more 
faithful soldiers, and though every one of them may be a good 
man, yet they will become still better when they are all united, 
and see themselves honored, caressed, and rewarded by a prince 
of their own. 

It is therefore absolutely necessary to have troops raised in 
our own country, if avc wish to protect it from the invasion of 
foreign powers. The Swiss as well as tlic Spanish infantry 
are highly esteemed, but both have defects which may be 
avoided in the formation of our troops, which would render 
them superior to both of those powei*s. The Spaniards cannot 
support the shock of cavalry, and the Swiss cannot maintain 
their ground against infantry that is equally resolute with 
themselves. 

Experience has fully shown that the Spanish battalions 
cannot resist the French cavalry, and that the Swiss have been 
beaten by the infantry of Spain. And though there luis not 
been any thorough trial with regard to the Swiss on this point, 
yet there was a sort of specimen jit the battle of Ravenna, 
where the Spanish infantry came in contact with the German 
troops, who fought in the same order as the Swiss. Upon that 
occasion, the Swiss, having with their accustomed vivacity, and 
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under the protection of their bucklers, tlirown themselves 
across the pikes of the Germans, the latter were obliged to 
give way, and would have been entirely defeated if their cav- 
alry had not come to their relief. 

It is nee.essary therefore to institute a military force pos- 
sessing neither the defects of tlie Swiss nor those of the Spanish 
infantry, and that may be able to maintain its ground against 
the French cavalry ; and this is to be effected, not by changing 
their arms, but by altering tlieir discipline. Nothing is more 
likely to make a new prince esteemed, and to render his reign 
illustrious. 

Such an opportunity ought eagerly to be embraced, that 
Italy, after her long suft'erings, may at last behold her deliv- 
erer appear. With what demonstrations of joy and gratitude, 
with what affection, with what impatience for revenge, would 
he not be received by those unfortunate provinces who have 
so long gi’oaned under such odious oppression. What city 
would shut her gates against him, and what people would be 
so blind as to refuse him obedience? What rivals would lie 
have to dread ? Is there one Italian who would not hasten 
to pay him h(*magc ? All are weary of the tyranny of these 
barbariams. May your illustrious house, strong in all the hopes 
which justice gives our caus(% deign to undertake this nol)lo 
enterprise, that so, under your banners, our nation may resume 
its ancient splendor, and, under your auspices, behold the 
prophecy of Petrarch at last fullllled. 

Virtu contr’ al furore 

Prendera 1’ aruie, et sia il coinbatter corto. 

Che P autico valore 
Na gP Italic! cuor non 6 ancor morto. 

When virtue takes the field, 

Short will the conflict be ) 

Barbarian rage shall yield 
The palm to Italy : 

For patriot blood still warms Italian veins j 
Though low the fire, a spark at least remains. 
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THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 

By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 

(From “ Marmion.”) 

[Sir Walter Scott : The great Scotch novelist and poet ; born August 15, 
1771, in Edinburgh, where he atUMided tlic university, ife practiced as an advo- 
cate for a while, then withdrew from the bar and devoted his attention largely to 
literature. “ 'Fhe Lay of the Last Minstrel” (18t)5) brouglit him into promi- 
nence as an «aiilhor ; and in 1814 he i)iib]ish(‘d anonymously Waverley,” the 
first of the “ Waverley Xovels.” He became a partner in Constable’s publish- 
ing house and the Ballantynes’ printing house, in onhu* to r(*alize all sides of 
the profit from his w()rks ; but bad management, and Ids immense overdrafts on 
their resources to build up a gr<*at feudal estate at Abbotsford, left them so weak 
that the paidc of 1825 ruined both. lie wore out his life in the effort to pay up 
in full the liabilities of .til 20,000, and the royalties on his hooks achi(‘ved tins 
after his death, llis other great poenrs are “Marmion ” and the Lady of the 
Lake,” and lesser ones in merit are ” Kokeby,” ** Tlie Lord of the Jsles,” 
“ Harold the Dauntless,” “ The Bridal of Triennain,” and “ Tlie Vision of Don 
Roderick.” Among the “ Waverleys” may be cited “Huy Mannoring,” “'rhe 
Anthiuary,” “The Heart of Midlothian,” “ Old Mortality,” “ Kob Roy,” “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,” “ Ivanhoe,” “Kenilworth,” “The Abbot,” “Quentin 
Durward,” “The Pirate,” and “The Talisman.”] 

Not far advanced was inoriiiiig day, 

When Marmion did his troop array 
To Surrey^s camp to ride; 

He had safe conduct for his band. 

Beneath the royal seal and hand, 

And Douglas gave a guide: 

The ancient Earl, with stately grace, 

Would Clara on her palfrey place, 

And whisi)ered, in an undertone, 

^^Let the hawk stooj), his prey is Howii/^ 

The ti-aiii from out the castle drew ; 

But Marmion stopped to bid adieu: — 

Thougli something I might plain, he said, 

Of cold resiject to stranger guest, 

Sent hither by your king’s behest, 

While in Tantallou’s towers I stayed; 

Part we in friendship from your land, 

And, noble Earl, receive my hand.” — 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 

Folded his arms, and thus he spoke : — 
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My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 
Be open to my sovereign’s will. 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my king’s alone. 

From turret to foundation stone — 

The hand of Douglas is his own ; 

And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp.” — 

Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire, 

And — ^^This to me !” he said, — 

An ’twere not for thy hoary beard, 

Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head ! 

And, first, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 

ITe, who does England’s message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 

May well, proud Angus, bo thy mate: 

And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 

Even in thy pitcli of pride, 

Here in thy Hold, thy vassals near, 

(Nay, never look in>on your lord. 

And lay your hands upon your sword,) 

I tell thee, thou’rt defied ! 

And if thou saidst, I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here. 

Lowland or Highland, far or near. 

Lord Angus, thou hast lied ! ” — 

On the Earl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age : 

Fierce he broke forth : And darest thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 

The Douglas in his hall ; 

And hopest thou hence unscathed to go ? — 
No, by Saint Bryde of Both well, no! — 

Up drawbridge, grooms — what, Warder, ho! 

Let the portcullis fall.” 

Lord Marmion turned, — well was his need, 
And dashed the rowels in his steed, 

Like arrow through the archway sprung. 

The ponderous gate behind him rung : 

To pass there was such scanty room, 

The bars, descending, razed his plume. 
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The steed along the drawbridge flies, 

Just as it trembled on the rise; 

Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake’s level brim : 

And when Lord Marmion reached his band, 

He halts, and turns with clenchfed hand, 

And shout of loud defiance pours, 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

Horse ! horse ! ” the Douglas cried, “ and chase 1 
But soon he reined his fury’s pace : 

A royal messenger he came, 

Though most unworthy of the name. — 

A letter forged! Saint Jude to speed I 
Did ever knight so foul a deed! 

At first in lieart it liked me ill. 

When the King praised his clerkly skill. 

Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine. 

Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a lino: 

So swore I, and I swear it still. 

Let my boy bishop fret his fill. — 

Saint Mary mend my fiery mood ! 

Old age ne’er cools the Douglas blood, 

I thought to slay him where he stood. — 

’Tis inty of him, too,” he cried; 

^^Bold can he speak, and fairly ride: 

I warrant him a warrior tried.” — 

With this his mandate he recalls. 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. . . . 

And why stands Scotland idly now, 

Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow. 

Since England gains the pass the whiles 
And struggles through the deep defile ? 

What checks the fiery soul of James ? 

Why sits that champion of the dames 
Inactive on his steed, 

And sees, between him and his land, 

Between him and Tweed’s southern strand. 

His host Lord Surrey lead ? 

What ’vails the vain knight-errant’s brand ? — 

O, Douglas, for thy leading wand ! 

Fierce Randolph, for thy speed ! 

0 for one hour of Wallace wight, 

Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight. 

And cry, — Saint Andrew and our right 
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Another sight had seen that morn, 

From Fate’s dark book a leaf been torn, 

And Flodden had been Barmoek-bonrne ! — 

The precious hour has passed in vain, 

And England’s host has gained the plain; 

Wheeling their mareli, and circling still, 

Around the base of Flodden hill. 

Ere yet the bands met Mannion’s eye, 

Fitz- Eustace shouted loud and high, — 

^^llark ! hark! my lord, an English drum! 

And see ascending squadrons (*.oine 
Between Tweed’s river and the hill, 

Foot, hors(*, and cannon : — liap what hap, 

]Vly basm^t to a ’prentice cap, 

Lord Surrey’s o’er the Till! — 

Yet more! yet more! — how fair arrayed 
"11u‘y liie from out the hawthorn shade, 

And sweep so gallant by ! 

With all their banners bravely sj)read, 

And all their armor Hashing high. 

Saint George might waken from the dead, 

To see fair England’s standard’s lly.” — • 

Stint in thy prate,” quoth Idoimt; thou’dst best, 
And listen to our lord’s behest.” — 

Witli kindling brow Lord JMarmion said, — 

^‘This instant be our band arrayed; 

The river must bo (piickly crosseil, 

That we may join Lord Surrey’s host. 

If figlit King James, — as well 1 trust, 

That tight he will, and fight he must, — 

The Lady Clare behind our lines 
Shall tarry, while the battle joins.” • . . 

A moment then Lord Marmion stayed, 

And breathed his steed, his men arrayed, 

Then forward moved his band. 

Until, Lord Siirn^y’s rear guard won, 

He halted by a cross of stone. 

That, on a hillock standing lone. 

Did all the field command. 

[He leaves Clare with Blount and Eustace and ten archers to guard her.] 

He waited not for answer there, 

And woxrld not mark the maid’s despair, 

Jfor heed the discontented look 
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From either squire ; but spurred amaiu, 
And, dashing through the battle plain, 

His way to Surrey took. 

The good Lord Ifarmioii, by my life! 

Welcome to danger's hour! — 

Short greeting scu'vos in time of strife: — 
TJius have I ranged my power: 

Myself will rule this central host, 

Stout Stanley fronts their right, 

My sons comm an (I the vaward ])ost, 

Witli Brian Tunstall, stainless knight; 
Lord Daore, with his horsemen light. 
Shall be in rearward of the light, 

And succor tliose that need it most. 

Now, gallant Marmion, well I know, 
Would gladly fo the vanguard go: 
Edmund, the Admiral, Tunstall there, 

With thee their cha.rgci will blithely share; 
There tight thine own retaimu’s too, 
Beneath I>e Bui’gh, thy st(*ward true.^’ — 
^‘Thanks, noble Surrey!’’ iMarmiou said, 
Nor further greeting there lu? paid; 

But, ])arting like a thunderbolt, 

First in the vanguard made a halt, 

Wher(‘, such a shout therc^ rose 
Of Marmion ! Marmion ! ” that the cry, 
Up Flodden mountain shrilling high, 
Startled the Scottish foes. 

Blount and Fitz-Eustace reste<l still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill; 

On which (for far the day was spent) 

The western sunbeams now Avere bent. 

The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades view: 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 

Unworthy office here to stay ! 

No hope of gilded spurs to-day. — 

But, sec! look up — on Flodden bent, 

The Scottish foe has lired Ids tent.” 

And sudden, as ho spoke, 

From the sharp ridges of the hill, 

All downward to the banks of l^ill, 

Was Avreathed in sable smoke; 
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Volumed and vast, and rolling far, 

The cloud enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down the hill they broke; 

Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march; their tread alone 
At times one warning trumpet blown. 

At times a stifled hum, 

Told England, from his mountain throne 
King James did rushing come. — 

Scarce could they hear, or see their foes. 
Until at weapon point they close. — 

They close, in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword sway, and with lance’s thrust ; 

And such a yell was there, 

Of sudden and portentous birth. 

As if men fought upon the earth, 

And fiends in upper air. * 

Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness naught descry. 

At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 

And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears.; 

And in the smoke the pennons flew. 

As in the storm the white sea mew. 

Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war, 

And j)luined crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave; 

But naught distinct they see : 

Wide raged the battle on the plain; 

Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain } 
Fell England’s arrow flight like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 
Wild and disorderly. 

Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Mai*m ion’s falcon fly: 

And stainless Tunstall’s banner Avhite, 

And Edmund Howard’s lion bright, 

Still bear them bravely in the fight ; 

Although against them come. 

Of gallant Gordons many a one. 

And many a stubborn Highlandman, 

And many a rugged Border clan. 

With Huntley, and with Home. 
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Far on the left, unseen the while, 

Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle; 

Though there the western mountaineer 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear, 

And flung the feeble targe aside, 

And with both hands the broadsword plied: 
^Twas vain. — But Fortune, on the right, 

With fickle smile, cheered Scotland’s fight. 

Then fell that spotless banner white, 

The Howard’s lion fell ; 

Yet still Lord Mann ion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 
Around the battle yell. 

The Border slogan rent the sky : 

A Home ! a Gordon ! was the cry; 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 

Advanced, — forced back, — now low, now high^ 
The pennon sunk and rose ; 

As bends the bark’s mast in tlie gale, 

When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail, 

It wavered ’mid the foes. 

No longer Iflount the view could bear : — 

By heaven, and all its saints ! I swear, 

1 will not see it lost ! 

Fitz-Kustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer, — 

I gallop to the host.” 

And to the fray he rode amain, 

Followed by all the archer train. 

The fiery youth, with desperate charge, 

Made, for a space, an opening large, — 

The rescued banner rose, — 

But darkly closed tlie war around, 

Like pine tree, rooted from the ground, 

It sunk among the foes. 

Then Eustace mounted too; — yet stayed, 

As loath to leave the helpless maid, 

When, fast as sliaft can fly. 

Bloodshot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 

The loose rein dangling from his head, 

Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Lord Marmion’s steed rushed by ; 

And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 

A look and sign to Clara cast, 

To mark he would return in haste, 

Then plunged into the fight. 
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Ask me not what the maiden feels, 

Left in that dreadful hour alone : 

Perchance her reason stoops, or reels ; 

Perchance a courage, not her own, 

Bracc's lier mind to desperate tone. — 

The scattered van of England wheels ; — 

She only said, as loud in air 

The tnmidt roared, Is Wilton there ? ” 

’Th(*y lly, or, maddened by despair. 

Eight but to die. — Is Wilton there 
With that, sti’aight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen drenched wiiJi gore, 

And in their arms, a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 

His hand still strained tln^ broken brand; 

His arms were smeared with blood and sand. 
DraggtMl from among the liorses’ feet, 

AVith dinted shield, and lielnnd. b(‘at, 

The fal(*on crest and ])lumage gone, 

(km that l>e haughty Marmion ! . . . 

Young Idount Ins armor did unlace. 

And, gazing on his ghastly face, 

Said, — “ r>y Saint (leorge, he’s gone ! 

That s])('ar wound has our inastin* sped. 

And see the deep cut on his lu'ad ! 

Good night to JMarmion.” — 

Unnurtured Blount ! — thy brawling cease : 

He opes his eyes,” said Eustace ; peace ! ” — 

When, doffed his casque, he felt free air, 

Around ’gan IMarmion wildly stare : — 

Where’s Harry Blount? Kitz-Eustace where? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of liare ! 

Redeem my pennon, — cdiarge again ; 

Cry — ‘ Marmion to the rescue ! ^ — Vain ! 

Last of my race, on battle plain 

That shout shall ne’er be heard again ! — 

Yet my last thought is England’s : — fly, 

To Dacre bear my signet ring ; 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring. — 
Eitz-Eustace, to Lord Surrey hie : 

Tunstall lies dead upon the field ; 

His lif(*l)lood stains the spotless shield : 
Edmund is down ; — my life is reft; — 

The Admiral alone is left. 
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Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland’s central host, 

Or victory and England’s lost. — 

Must 1 bid twice ? — hence, varlets ! fly I 
Loavii Mariiiion here alone — to die.” — 
They jxirted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew her from the sight away, 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 

And half he murmured, — therc^ iiono, 
Of all my halls have nursed, 

Page, S(iuire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst!” — 

O, woman! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to i>lease, 

And variable as the. shade 

By the light (piivering aspen made ; 

When ])a.in and anguish wring the brow 
A ministering angel tliou ! — 

Scarce W(u*e the ]>iteous a(*c(*nt.s said. 

When, Avith the Baron’s cas(pu^, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran : 

Forgot Avere hatred, wrongs, and tears; 

The plaintive voice alone she hears, 

Sees blit the dying man. 

She stooped her by tlie runnel’s side, 

Blit in abhorroiiee backward drew, 

For, oozing from tln^ mountain’s side, 

Where raged the war, a dark red tide 
Was curdling in the strea.mlet blue. 

Where shall she turn ! — behold h(*r mark 
A little fountain cell, 

Where Avatcr, (dear as diamond spark, 

In a stone basin fell. 

Above, some half-Avorn letters say, 

©link * toravu . pilgrim . tnink . auto . prag* 
JFor ♦ tl)c . kinto ♦ mnl . of • Cyril • Crag* 

ESEka . built . tijis • cross • auto • tocU/’ 

She filled the helm, and baidc she hied, 

And Avitli surprise and joy esi)ied 

A Monk supporting Marmioii’s head; 

A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought. 

To shrive the dying, bless the dead. 
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Deep drank Lord Marraion of the wave, 

And as she stooped his brow to lave — 

Is it the hand of Clare/^ he said, 

*^0r injured Constance, batlies my head?^^ 

Then, as remembrance rose, — 

<< Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

1 must redress her woes. 

Short space, few words, are mine to spare; 

Forgive and listen, gentle Clare 
Alas ! ” she said, ‘Hhe while, — 

O think of your immortal weal ! 

In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She died at Holy Isle.*’ — 

Lord Marmion started from the ground; 

As light as if he felt no wound ; 

Though in the action burst the tide, 

In torrents from his wounded side. 

^^Theii it was truth ! — he said — ^‘1 knew 
That the dark ))resage must be true. — 

I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day ! 

For wasting fire, and dying groan. 

And priests slain on the alt-ar stone. 

Might bribe him for delay. 

It may not be!- — this dizzy tran(*e — 

Curse on yon base marauder’s lance, 

And doubly cursed my failing brand! 

A sinful heart makes feeble hand.” — 

Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 

Supported by the trembling Monk. 

With fruitless labor, Clara bound 
And strove to stanch the gushing wound, 

The Monk, with unavailing cares, 

Exhausted all the Church’s prayers : 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady’s voice was in his ear ; 

And that the priest he could not hear, 

For that she ever sung, 

In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 

Where mingles war^s rattle tvith groans of the dying I ^ 
So the notes rung ; 

Avoid thee. Fiend ! — with cruel hand, 

Shake not the dying sinner’s sand ! — 
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O look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine; 

O think on faith and bliss ! — 

By many a deathbed 1 have been, 

And many a sinner’s parting seen, 

But never aught like this.” — 

The war, that for a space did fail, 

Now trebly thundering sw(dled the gale, 

And — Stanley ! was, the cry : — 

A light on Marmum’s visage spread, 

And iiL*(‘d his glazing eye: 

With dying hand, above his head, 

Pie sliook the fragment of his blade. 

And sliouted Vi(dory ! — 

Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley, on!^^ 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

By this, though deep the evening fell, 

Still ros(i the battle’s deadly swell ; 

P"or still the Scots, around their king, 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 

Where’s now their victor vanward wing, 
Where Huntley, and wluue Home ? — 

O for a blast of that dread horn. 

On Fontarabiau echoes born. 

That to King Charles did come, 

When Howland brave, and Oliver, 

And every paladin and peer, 

On Roncesvalles died ! 

Such blast might warn them, not in vain, 

To (piit the plunder of the slain, 

And turn the doubtful day again, 

While yet on Flodden si<le, 

Afar, the Royal Standard flics, 

And round it toils and bleeds and dies, 

Otu* Caledonian pride! 

In vain the wish — for far away, 

While spoil and havoc mark their way, 

Near Sybil’s Cross the jdundercrs stray. — 
^^O Lady,” cried the Monk, ‘Caway !” — 

And ]>laced her on her steed; 

And led her to the chapel fair. 

Of Tilmouth upon Tweed. 

There all the night they spent in prayer, 
And, at the dawn of morning, there 
She met her kinsman, Lord PTtz-Clare. 
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But as they left the darkening heath, 

More desperate grew the strife of death. 

The English shafts in volleys hailed, 

In headlong charge their horse assailed : 

Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweep, 

To break tlie Scottish circle deep, 

That fought around their king. 

But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though billnien ply the ghastly blow, 

Unbroken was the ring; 

The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood, 

Each stepping where his comrade stood. 

The instant that he fell. 

No tliouglit was there of dastard flight; 

Linked in the serried phalanx tight. 

Groom fouglit like noble, squire like knight, 

As fearlessly and well ; 

Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thin host and wounded king. 

Then skillful Surrey’s sage commands 
Led back from strife his shattered bands; 

And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain waves, from wasted lands. 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemen know; 

Their king, their lords, their miglitiest low, 
Tliey melted from the field as snow, 

When streams are swoln, and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 

While many a broken band. 

Disordered, through her currents dash. 

To gain the Scottish land ; 

To town and tower, to down and dale, 

To tell red Flodden’s dismal tale. 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 

Shall many an age that wail prolong : 

Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern strife, and carnage drear. 

Of Flodden’s fatal field, 

Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear, 

And broken was her shield ! 
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LAMENT FOR THE MAKARIS i WHEN HE WAS 

SICK. 

By william DUNBAK. 

fBorn 145- ; perhaps died with James IV. at Flodden in 1513.1 

I THAT in lieill ^ was and gladness 
Am troiiblit ikjw with great sickness, 

And feeblit with inhnnitie : 

Timor Jfortis conturbat me.^ 

Our pleasance here is all vainglory, 

This false world is but transitory, 

The flesh is bruckle,^ the Fiend is sloe : 

Timor Mortis coniurhat me. 

The state of man does change and vary, 

Now sound, iiow sick, now blitlie, now sary/ 

Now dancing merry, now like to dee : 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

No state in Earth h(u*e standis sickcir;® 

As with the wind wavis the wicker/ 

So wavis this worldis vanitd: 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

Unto the Head goes all Estatis, 

Princes, Prelatis, and lk)testatis, 

Both ricli and jwor of all degree: 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

He takes the Knightis in to field, 

Euarmit under helm and shield, 

Victor he is at all melee : 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

* * * # ♦ 

Since for the Dead® remede is none, 

Best is that we for dead® dispone,® 

After our dead ® that live may we : 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

^ Poets, 2 Health. ® Hie fear of Death disturhcth me. ^ Brittla 
• Sorrowful. ® Secure. ^ Osier. ® Death. ® Prepare. 

VOL. XI. — 17 
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UTOPIA AND ITS CUSTOMS. 

By Sir THOMAS MORE. 

[Sir Thomas More, English statesman and scholar, was bom in LondoHi 
February 7, 1478 ; son of Sir John More, justice of the King’s Bench. He was 
placed as a page in the household of Archbishop Morton, who sent him to 
Oxford. Having completed his higal studies in London, he obtained the appoint- 
ment of under-sherifi of London, and was elected a member of Parliament during 
the last years of Henry VII. ; and in the reign of Henry VIII. became a knight, 
treasurer of the exchequer, speaker of the House of Commons, and, on the fall 
of Wolsey, lord chancellor. He resigned the seals in 1532 rather than sanction 
the divorce of Queen Catherine, and two years later was committed to the 
Tower for refusing to swear allegiance to the “Act of Succession.” After a 
year’s imprisonment, he was tried for high treason, and beheaded in the Tower, 
July 0, 1535. More’s masterpiece is his “Utopia” (published in Latin, 1516; 
In English, 1551), an account of an imaginary commonwealth in a distant island 
of the Atlantic. He also wrote a “History of Richard III.” in English, and a 
number of Latin dissertations, letters, etc.] 

The island of Utopia is in tlie middle two hundred miles 
broad, and holds almost at the same breadth over a great part 
of it ; but it grows narrower toward both ends. Its figure is 
not unlike a crescent : between its horns the sea comes in 
eleven miles broad, and spreads itself into a great bay, which 
is environed with land to the compass of about five hundred 
miles, and is well secured from winds. In this hay there is no 
great current. The whole coast is, as it were, one continued 
harbor, which gives all that live iu the island great conven- 
ience for mutual commerce. 

On the other side of the island there are likewise many har- 
bors ; and tlic coast is so fortified, both by nature and art, that 
a small number of men can hinder the descent of a great army. 
Hut they report (and there remain good marks of it to make 
it credible) that this was no island at first, but a part of the 
continent. 

Utopus, that conquered it (whose name it still carries, for 
Abraxa was its first name), brought the rude and uncivilized 
inlmbitants into such a good government, and to that measure 
of politeness, that they now far excel all the rest of mankind ; 
having soon subdued them, he designed to separate them from 
the continent, and to bring the sea quite round them. To ac- 
complish this, ho ordered a deep chaniiel to be dug fifteen miles 
long; and that the natives might not think he treated them 
like slaves, he not only forced the inhabitants, but also his own 
soldiers, to labor in carrying it on. As he set a vast number of 
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men to work, he beyond all men’s expectations brought it to a 
speedy conclusion. And his neighbors, who at first laughed at 
the folly of the undertaking, no sooner saw it brought to per- 
fection, than they were struck with admiratitin and terror. 

There are fifty-four cities in the island, all large and well 
built : the manners, customs, and laws of which are the same, 
and they are all contrived as near in the same nianner as the 
ground on which they stand will allow. The nearest lie at 
least twenty-four miles distance from one another, and the most 
remote are not so far distant but that a man can go on foot in 
one day from it to that whi(!h lies next it. 

Every city sends three of their ivisest senators once a 5'ear 
to Amaurot, to consult about their common concerns ; for that 
is the chief town of the island, being situated near the center 
of it, so that it is the most convenient place for their assemblies. 
The jurisdiction of every city extends at hnist twenty miles : 
and where the towns lie wider, they have much more ground : 
no town desires to enlarge its bounds, for the people consider 
themselves rather as tenants than landlords. 

They have built over all the country farmhouses for hus- 
bandmen, which are well contrived, and are furnished with all 
things necessary for country labor. Inhabitants are sent by 
turns from the cities to dwell in them ; no country family has 
fewer than forty men and women in it, besides two slaves. 
There is a master and a mistress set over every family ; and 
over thirty families there is a magistrate. 

Every year twenty of this family come back to the town, 
after they have stayed two years in the country ; and in their 
room there are other twenty sent from the town, that they may 
learn country work frojii those tliat have been already one year 
in the country, as they must teach those that come to them the 
next from the town. 

By this means such as dwell in those country farms are 
never ignorant of agriculture, and so commit no errors, which 
might otherwise bo fatal and bring them under a scarcity of 
corn. But though there is every year such a shifting of the 
husbandmen, to prevent any man being forced against his will 
to follow that hard course of life too long, yet many among 
them take such pleasure in it that they desire leave to continue 
in it many years. 

These husbandmen till the ground, breed cattle, hew wood, 
and convey it to the towns, either by land or water, as is most 
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convenient. They breed an infinite multitude of chickens in a 
very curious manner ; for the hens do not sit and hatch them, 
but a vast number of eggs are laid in a gentle and equal heat, 
in order to be hatched, and they are no sooner out of the shell, 
and able to stir about, but they seem to consider those that 
feed them as their mothers, and follow them as other chickens 
do the hen that hatched them. They breed very few horses, 
but those they have are full of mettle, and arc kept only for 
exercising their youth in the art of sitting and riding them ; 
for they do not put them to any work, either of plowing or 
carriage, in which they employ oxen ; for though their horses 
are stronger, yet they find oxen can hold out longer; and as 
they are not subject to so many diseases, so they are kept upon 
a less charge, and with less trouble ; and even when they are 
so worn out that thc}' are no more iit for labor, they are good 
meat at last. They sow no corn, but that which is to bo their 
bread ; for they drink either wine, cider, or perry, and often 
water, sometimes boiled with honey or licorice, with which 
they abound ; and though they know exactly how much corn 
will servo every town, and all that tract of country which be- 
longs to it, yet they sow much more, and breed more cattle, 
than are necessary for their consumption ; and they give that 
overplus of which they make no use to their neighbors. 

When they want anything in the country which it does not 
produce, they fetch that frojii the town, without carrying any- 
thing in exchange for it. And the magistrates of the town 
take care to see it given them ; for they meet generally in the 
town once a month, upon a festival day. When the time of 
harvest comes, the magistrates in the country send to those in 
the towns, and let them know how many hands they will need 
for reaping the harvest ; and the number they call for being 
sent to them, they commonly dispatcli it all in one day. 

Of TFiKiR Towns, PAitTrcuLAitLY of Amaukot. 

He that knows one of their towns, knoAVS them all, they 
are so like one another, except where the situation makes some 
difference. I shall therefore describe one of them ; and none 
is so proper as Amaurot ; for as none is more eminent, all the 
rest yielding in precedence to this, because it is the seat of 
their supreme council, so there was none of them better known 
to me, I having lived five years altogether in it. 
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It lies upon the side of a hill, or rather a rising ground : its 
figure is almost square, for from the one side of it, which shoots 
up almost to the top of the hill, it runs down in a descent for 
two miles to the river Anidcr; hut it is a little broader the 
other way, that runs along by the bank of that river. The 
Anider rises about eighty miles above Amaurot, in a small 
spring at first ; but other brooks falling into it, of which two 
are more considerable than the rest. As it runs by Amaiu’ot, 
it is grown half a mile broad; but it still grows larger and 
larger, till after sixty miles’ course below it, it is lost in the 
ocean : between the town and the .sea, and for some miles 
above the town, it ebbs and flows every six hours, with a strong 
current. The tide conics up for about tiiirty miles so full that 
there is nothing but salt water in the river, the fresh water 
being driven back with its force ; and above that for some miles 
the water is brackish ; but a little higher, as it runs by the 
town, it is quite fresh ; and when the tide ebbs, it continues 
fresh all along to the sea. There is a bridge cast over the 
river, not of timber, but of fair stone, e.onsisting of many stately 
arches ; it lies at that part of the town which is farthest from 
the sea, so that ships without any hindrancje lie all along the 
side of the town. 

There is likewise another river that runs by it, which though 
it is not great, yet it runs pleasantly, for it rises out of the same 
hill on which the town stands, and so runs down through it, and 
falls into the Anider. The inhabitants have fortified the foun- 
tain head of this river, Avhich springs a little without the town ; 
that so if they .should happen t<» be besieged, the enemy might 
not be able to stop or divert the course of the water, nor jwi- 
son it ; from thence it is carried in earthen pi])es to the lower 
streets ; and for those places of the town to which the water of 
that small river cannot be conveyed, they have great cisterns 
for receiving the rain water, whicli supplies the want of the 
other. 

The town is compassed with a high and thick wall, in which 
there are many towers and forts ; there is also a broad and deep 
dry ditch, set thick with thorns, cast round three sides of the 
town, and the river is instead of a ditch on the fourth side. 
The streets arc very convenient for all carriage, and are well 
sheltered from the winds. Their buildings are good, and are 
so uniform that a whole side of a street looks like one house. 
The streets are twenty feet broad ; there lie gardens behind all 
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their houses ; these are large but inclosed with buildings, that 
on all hands face the streets ; so that every house has both a 
door to the street, and a back door to the garden. Their doors 
have all two leaves, which, as they are easily opened, so they 
shut of their own accord ; and there being no property among 
them, every man may freely enter into any house whatsoever. 
At every ten years’ end they sliift their houses by lots. They 
cultivate their gardens witli great care, so that they have both 
vines, fruits, herbs, and flowers in them ; and all is so well or- 
dered, and so finely kept, that I never saw gardens anywhere 
that Avere both so fruitful and so beautiful as theirs. And this 
humor of ordering their gardens so well is not only kept up by 
the pleasure they find in it, but also by an emulation between 
the inhabitants of the several streets, avIio vie with each other; 
and there is indeed nothing belonging to the whole town that 
is both more useful and more pleasant. So that he who founded 
the town seems to have taken care of nothing more than of their 
gardens ; for they say, the whole scheme of the town was de- 
signed at first by Utopus, but ho left all that belonged to the 
ornament and improvement of it to he added by them that 
should come after him, that being too much for one man to 
bring to perfection. 

Their records, that contain the history of their town and 
state, are preserved Avith an exact care, and run backAvard 1760 
years. From these it appears that their houses were at first 
low and mean, like cottages, made of any sort of timber, and 
Avere built Avith mud Avails and tliatehed with straAV. But noAV 
tlieir houses are tlu’ee stories high : the fronts of tliem are faced 
either with stone, plastering, or brick ; and between the facings 
of their Avails they throAV in their rubbish, ’rheir roofs are flat, 
and on them they lay a sort of plaster, Avhich costs very little, 
and yet is so tempered that it is not apt to take fire, and yet 
resists the Aveather more than load. They have great quanti- 
ties of glass among them, Avith Avhich they glaze their Avin- 
doAVs. They use also in their AvindoAvs a thin linen cloth, that 
is so oiled or gummed that it both keeps out the wind and 
gives free admission to the light. 

Oir TiiEiu Trades, and Manner op Life. 

Agriculture is that Avhich is so universally understood among 
them that no person, either man or Avonian, is ignorant of it ; 
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they are instructed in it from their cluldliood, partly by what 
they learn at school, and partly by practice ; they being led out 
often into the fields about the town, wliei’o they not only see 
others at work, but are likewise exercised in it themselves. Be- 
sides agriculture, which is so coiunion to them all, evei-y man 
has some peculiar trade to which he applies himself, such as the 
manufacture of wool or flax, masonry, smith’s work, or carpen- 
ter’s work ; for there is no sort of trade that is in great (vstcem 
among them. 

Throughout the island they wear the same sort of clothes 
without any other distinction, except what is necessary to dis- 
tinguish the two sexes, and the married and unmarried. 'I’lie 
fashion never alters ; and as it is neither disagreeable nor un- 
easy, so it is suited to the climate, and calculated both for tlieir 
summers and winters. Every family makes their own clothes ; 
but all among them, women as well as men, learn one or other 
of the trades formerly mentioned. Women, for the most ])art, 
deal in wool and flax, which suit best with their weakness, leav- 
ing the. ruder trades to the men. Tlio same trade gcaierally 
passes down from father to son, inclinations often following 
descent ; but if any man’s genius lies another way, he is by 
adoption translated into a family that deals in tlic trade to 
which he is inclined : and when that is to be done, care is taken 
not only by his father, but by the magistrate, that he may be 
put to a discreet and good man. And if after a [)erson has 
learned one trade, he desires to ac(|nire another, that is also 
allowed, and is managed in the same manner as the former. 
When he has learned both, he follows that which lie likes best, 
unless the public has more occasion for tlio other. 

The chief and almost the only business of the Syphogrants, 
or magistrates, is to take care that no man may live idle, but 
that every one may follow his trade diligently : yet they do 
not wear themselves out with perpetual toil, from morning to 
night, as if they were beasts of burden, which as it is indeed 
a heavy slavery, so it is everywhere the common course of life 
amongst all mechanics except the Utopians ; but they, dividing 
the day and night into twenty-four hours, appoint six of these 
for work ; three of which are befoi*e dinner, and three after. 
They then sup, and at eight o’clock, (umnting from noon, go 
to bed and sleep eight hours. The rest of their time besides 
that taken up in work, eating, and sleeping is left to every 
man’s discretion ; yet they are not to abuse that interval to 
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luxury and idleness, but must employ it in some proper exer- 
cise according to their various inclinations, which is for the 
most part reading. 

It is ordinary to have public lectures every morning before 
daybreak, at which none are obliged to appear but those who 
are marked out for literature ; yet a great many, both men 
and women of all ranks, go to hear lectures of one sort or 
other, according to their inclinations. But if others, that are 
not made for contemplation, choose rather to employ them- 
selves at that time in their trades, as many of them do, they 
are not hindered, but are rather commended, as men that take 
care to servo their country. After supper they spend an hour 
in some diversion, in summer in their gardens, and in winter 
in the halls where they eat, where they entertain each other, 
either with music or discourse. They do not so much as know 
dice, or any such foolish and mischievous games ; they have, 
however, two sorts of games not unlike our chess ; the one is 
between several numbers, in which one number, as it were, 
consumes another : the other resembles a battle between the 
virtues and the vices, in which the enmity in the vices among 
themselves, and their agreement against virtue, is not unpleas- 
antly represented ; together with the special oppositions be- 
tween the particular virtues and vices ; as also the methods 
by which vice either openly assaults or secretly undermines 
virtue ; and virtue on the other hand resists it. But the time 
appointed for labor is to be narrowly examined, otherwise you 
may imagine that since there are only six hours appointed for 
work, they may fall under a scarcity of necessary provisions. 

But it is so far from being true, that this time is not 
sufficient for supplying them with plenty of all things, either 
necessary or convenient ; that it is rather too much ; and this 
you will easily apprehend, if you consider how great a part 
of all other nations is quite idle. First, women generally do 
little, who are the half of mankind ; and if some few women 
are diligent, their husbands are idle ; then consider the great 
company of idle priests, and of those that are called religious 
men ; add to these all rich men, chiefly those that have estates 
in land, who are called noblemen and gentlemen, together with 
their families, made up of idle persons, that are kept more for 
show than use ; add to these all those strong and lusty beg- 
gars that go about pretending some disease, in excuse for their 
begging ; and upon the whole account you will find that the 
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number of those by whose labors mankiud is supplied is much 
less thau you perhaps imagined. 

Then consider how few of those that work are employed in 
labors that are of real service; for we who measure all things 
by money give rise to many trades that are botli vain and 
superfluous, and serve only to support riot and luxury. For 
if those who work were employed only in such things as the 
convenienoes of life require, tiiere would be such an abundance 
of them that the prices of them would so sink that tradesmen 
could not be maintained by their gains ; if all those who labor 
about useless things were set to more profitable employments, 
and if all they that languish out tlieir lives in sloth and idle- 
ness, every one of whom consumes as much as any two of the 
men that are at work, were forced to labor, you may easily 
imagine that a small proportion of time would serve for doing 
all that is either necessaiy, protitable, or pleasant to mankind, 
especially while pleasure is kept within its due bounds. 

This appears very plainly in Uto[)ia, for there, in a great 
city, and in all the territory that lies round it, you can scarce 
find five hundred, either men or women, who by their age and 
strengtli are capable of labor, that are not engaged in it ; evioi 
the Sypliograuts, tliough excused by the law, yet do not excuse 
themselves, but work, that by their examples they may excite 
the industry of the rest of the people. T'he like excm})tion is 
allowed to those who, being recommended to the i)cople by the 
priests, are by the secret suffrages of the Sy|)hogrants i)rivi- 
leged from labor, that the}’’ may ai)ply themselves wholly to 
study; and if any of these fall short of those liopes that they 
seemed at first to give, they are obliged to return to work. 
And sometimes a mechanic, that so employs his leisure hours 
as to make a considerable a<lvaneomont in learning, is eased 
from being a tradesman, and ranked among their learned men. 
Out of these they choose their ambassadors, their priests, their 
Tranibors, and the Prince himself ; anciently called their Har- 
zenes, but is called of late their Ademus. 

And thus from the groat numbers among them that are 
neither suffered to be idle, nor to be employed in any fruitless 
labor, you may easily make the estimate how mucli may be 
done in those few hours in which they are obliged to labor. 
But besides all that has been already said, it is to be considered 
that the needful arts among them are managed with less labor 
than anywhere else. The building or the repairing of houses 
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among us employ many hands, because often a thriftless heir 
suffers a house that his father built to fall into decay, so that 
his successor must, at a great cost, repair that which he might 
have kept up with a small charge : it frequently happens that 
the same Jiouse which one person built at a vast expense is 
neglected by another, who thinks he has a more delicate sense 
of the beauties of architecture ; and he, suffering it to fall to 
ruin, builds another at no less charge. But .among the Uto- 
pians, .all things are so regulated that men very seldom build 
upon a new piece of ground ; and are not only very quick in re- 
pairing their houses, but show their foresight in preventing their 
decay : so their buildings are preserved very long, with but 
little labor ; and thus the builders to whom that care belongs 
are often without employment, except the hewing of timber, 
and the squaring of stones, that the materials may be in readi- 
ness for raising a building very suddenly, when there is any 
occasion for it. 

As to tlieir clothes, observe how little work is spent in them : 
while they arc at labor, they are clothed with leather and skins, 
cast carelessly about then^, whi<;h will last seven years ; and 
when tliey appear in public they put on jui upper garment 
which hides tlie other ; and these arc all of one color, and that 
is the natural color of the wool. As they need loss woolen 
clotli than is used anywliere else, so that which they make use 
of is mucli less costly. They use linen cloth more ; but that is 
prepansl with less labor, and they value cloth only by the white- 
ness of the linen, or the cleanness of white wool, without much 
regard to the fineness of the thread. 

Nor is there anything that can tempt a man to desire more; 
for if he had thorn, he would neither be the warmer, nor would 
he make one jot the better appearance for it. And thus, since 
they are all employed in some useful labor, and since they con- 
tent themselves with fewer things, it falls out that there is a 
great abundance of all things among them ; so that it frequently 
h.appcns that for want of other work, vast numbers are sent out 
to mend the higliAvays. But when no public undertaking is to 
be performed, the hours of working are lessened. The magis- 
trates never engage the people in unnecessary labor, since the 
chief end of the constitution is to regulate labor by the necessi- 
ties of the public, and to allow all the people as much time as 
is necessary for the improvement of their minds, in which they 
think the ^ppiness of life consists. 
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MEMOIRS OP BABER. 

[Babeii or Babar, great-grandson of Timur, a Turk in speech and affiliations 
Ihough a Mongol in blood, was born in 1483 ; succeeded liis father as Sultan of 
Fergbftna in 1494 ; conquered Kashgar and most of Afghanistan, and in 1625-20 
iubdued India with a Turkish army, and founded the so-<^alle<l “ Mogul ” empire. 
He wrote voluminous and delightful memoirs in the Turkish language.] 

In the month of Ramzan, in the year 899 [1494 a.d.], and 
in the twelfth year of my age, I became King of Fergliana. 

In this country there are seven districts, live on tlie south of 
the Seihun, and two on the north. 

Of the districts on the south of the river, one is Andcjan, 
which has a central position, and is the capital of Fergh&na. 
It abounds in grain and fruits, its grapes and melons are excel- 
lent and plentiful. In the melon season it is not customary to 
sell them at the beds. There arc no better Nashpalis i)roduced 
than those of Andejan. In Maweralnaher, after the fortresses 
of Samarkand and Kesh, none is equal in size to Andejan. It 
has three gates. The citodel is situated on the south of the 
city. The watercourses of the mills by which the water enters 
the city are nine ; and it is remarkable that of all tlio water that 
enters the city, none flows out of it. Around the fortress, on 
the edge of the stone-faced moat, is a broad higliway covered 
with pebbles. All around the fort arc the suburbs, which are 
only separated from the moat by this liighway tliat runs along 
its banks. 

The district abounds in birds and beasts of game. Its 
pheasants are so fat that the report goes that four jiersons may 
dine on the broth of one of tliem, and not bo able to finish it. 
The inhabitants of the country are all THirks, and there is none 
in town or market who does not understand the Turki tongue. 
The common speech of the people of this country is tlie same 
as the correct language of composition ; so that the works of 
Mir Ali Shir, surnamed Nawai, though he was bred and flour- 
ished at Heri, are wi’itten in this dialect. The inliabitants 
are remarkable for tlieir beauty. Khwajeh Yusef, so famous 
for his science in music, was a native of Andejan. The air is 
unwholesome, and in autumn agues are prevalent. 

Another district is Ush, which is situated to the soutlieast of 
Andejan, but more to the east, and distant from Andejan four 
farsangs by the road. The air of Ush is excellent. It is 
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abundantly supplied with running water, and is extremely 
pleasant in spring. The excellencies of Usli are celebrated 
even in the sacred traditions. On the southeast of the fort is 
a mountain of a beautiful figure, named Barakoh, on the top of 
which Sultan Malmnid Khan built a small summerhouse, beneath 
which, on the shoulder of the hill, in the year 902, I built a 
larger palace and colonnade. Although the former is in the 
more elevated situation, yet that built by me is the more 
pleasant of the two ; the whole town and suburbs are seen 
stretched out below. The river of Andejan, after passing 
through the suburbs of Ush, Hows on towards Andejan. On 
both banks there are gardens, all of which overlook the river. 
Its violets are particularly elegant. Tt abounds in streams of 
running water. In the spring its tulips and roses blow in 
great profusion. On the skirt of this same hill of Barakoh, 
between the hill and the town, there is a mosque, called the 
Mosque of Jouza ; and from the hill there comes a great and 
wide stream of water. Beneath the outer court of the mosque 
there is a meadow of clover, sheltered and pleasant, where every 
traveler and passenger loves to rest. It is a standing joke 
among the common people at Ush to carry across the three 
streams all such as fall asleep there. On this hill, about the 
latter end of the reign of Omar-Shoikh Mirza, there w^as dis- 
covered a species of stone finely waved red and white, of which 
they make the handles of knives, the clasps of belts, and other 
things of that sort, and it is a very beautiful stone. In all 
Fergli&n.a, for healthiness and beauty of situation, there is no 
place that equals Ush. 

Another is Marghinfvn, which lies on the west of Andejan, 
at the distance of seven farsangs, and is a fine district. It is 
noted for its pomegraftates and apricots. There is one species 
of pomegranate named diina-kilan (or great seed), which, in its 
flavor, Tinites with a sweet acid, and may even be deemed to 
excel the pomegranate of Semnan. They have a way of tak- 
ing out the stones of the zerd-alu (or apricot), and of putting 
in almonds in their place, after which the fruit is dried. When 
so prepared it is termed Seikkhani, and is very pleasant. 
The game and venison are here also excellent. The white 
deer is found in its vicinity. All the inhabitants are Sarts ; 
the race are great boxers, noisy, and turbulent, so that they are 
famous all over iMaweralnaher for their blustering and fond- 
ness for boxing, and most of the celebrated bullies of Samar* 
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kand ®nd Bokhara are from Marghinan. The author of the 
“ Hedaya,” was from a village named llashdan, a dependency 
of Marghinan. 

Asfera is another district. It is situated at the foot of the 
mountains, and possesses numerous streams and beautiful gar- 
dens. It lies southwest of Marghinan, at the distance of uino 
farsaiigs. Many species of fruit trees abound tbere ; but in the 
gardens, the almond trees are the most numerous. The, iulial)- 
itaiits arc all mountaineers and Sarts. Among the small hills 
to the southeast of Asfera is a .slab of stone, called sang aincth 
(the stone-mirror) ; ihs length is about ten gez. It is in some 
places as high as a man, in others not liigher than his mid- 
dle ; everything is seen in it as in a gla.ss. 

The district of .'^sfo^a is separated into four divisions, all 
situated at tlic foot of the hills ; one of them is Asfera, another 
Warukh, another Sukh, and the fourth Ilushiar. Wlicii 
Muhammed Shiebani Klian defeated Sultan Mahmud Khan 
and Ulehi Uhan, and took 'lYishkend and Shahrokhia, I spent 
iiearly a year in Siikh and Hushiar among the hills, in great 
distress ; and it was from thence that 1 set out on my expedi- 
tion to Kabul. 

Khojend, another of the di8ti'ict.s, i.s situated on the west 
of Andejsiu, at the distance of twenty- live favsangs, and it is 
also at the same dLstance from Samarkiuid. This is a very 
ancient city. Sheikh Mashelet and Khwajeh Kemril were of 
Khojend. Its fruits are very good, particularly its {»omograu- 
ates, which are so celebrated that the aj>plcs of Samarkand and 
pomegranates of Khojend have passed into a proverb; but 
excellent as the latter are, they are greatly excelled at pre.sent 
by the pomegranates of MargJiinan. The forti’ess of Khojend 
is situated on an eminence, having on the north the river 
Seihun, which flows past at the distance of about a bowshot. 
On the north of the fort of the river Seihun there is a hill 
wliich is named Myoghil, where they say that there are tur- 
quoise and other mino.s. In this hill there are many serpents. 
Khojend is a good sporting country ; the white deer, the moun- 
tain goat, the stag, the fowl of the desert, and the hare are 
found in great plenty ; but the air is extremely noisome, and 
inflammations of the eyes are common; insomuch, that they say 
that the very sparrows have inflammations in the eyes. This 
badness of the air they ascribe to the hill on the north. Kand- 
badam is one of the districts belonging to Khojend. Though 
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of no great extent, yet it is rather a fine little district ; hnd its 
almonds, from which it derives its name, are of excellent qual- 
ity and are exported to Hindustan, Hormuz, and other quarters. 
It is distant from Khojend five or six farsangs to the east. 
Between Kandbadain and Khojend there is a desert, named 
Ha-dervish, where a sharp wind prevails, and constantly blows 
from the desert in the direction of Marghinau, which lies to the 
east of the desert, or in the direction of Khojend, which lies to the 
west, and this Avind is excessively keen. It is said that cer- 
tain Dervislies having encountei'ed the wind in this desert, and 
being separated, were unable to find each other again, and per- 
ished, calling out, “ Ha, Dervish I Ha, Dervish I ” and that 
hence the desert is denominated Ha-dervish unto this day. 

Of the districts to the north of Seihun, one is Akhsi, which 
in histories is called Akhsikat. Hence Asir-ed-din, the port, 
is termed Asii’-ed-din Akhsikati. There is no town in Fer- 
ghana after Andcjan which is more considerable than this. It 
lies to the west of Audejau, at the distance of nine farsangs. 
Omar-Sheikh Mirza made it his capital. The river Seihun 
flows under the walls of its castle. The castle is situated on a 
high precipice, and the steep ravines aroinid serve instead of a 
moat. When Omar-Sheikh Mirza made it his capital, he, in 
one or two instances, scarped the ravines outside of the fort. 
In all Ferghana there is no fortified town so strong as this. 
The suburbs arc rather more than a shiraa kos from the fort. 
The proverb, “Whore is the town, and Avhere are the trees?” 
applies in a particular manner to Akhsi. The melons here are 
excellent; there is one species which is termed Mir Taimuri, 
no such melons are known to exist in the world. The melons 
of Bokhara arc also celebrated; but at this time Avhen I took 
Samarkand, I had melons brought from Akhsi and Bokhara, 
and cut opeir at an entertainment, when those of Akhsi were 
judged beyond comparison the best. There is good hunting 
and hawking. From the river of Akhsi to the town there is a 
desert in which the white deer are very numerous. Towards 
Andejan is a waste, abounding with the stag, the fowl of the 
desert, and the hare, all of Avhich are extremely fat. 

All around the country of Ferghana, among the mountains, 
there are excellent Yailaks (or summer stations^. The 
tabulghu wood is found here among the mountains, and in no 
other country. The tabulghu, which has a red bark, is a wood 
of which they make walking-staves, whip handles, and bird 
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cages. They also cut it into the forked tops of arrows. It is 
an excellent wood, and is carried to a great distance, as a 
rarity in much request. In many books it is related that the 
Yabruj-us-sannum grows on these hills; but now it is quite 
unknown. There is, however, a sjiecies of grass which is pro- 
duced on the mountains of Betekciid, and which the x)eople of 
the country term aikoti, that is said to have the virtue of the 
mehergiah, and is what passes under the name of mehergiah. 
In these hills, also, there are mines of turcpioise and of iron. 

The revenues of Ferghana may sufficie, Avithout oppressing 
the country, to maintain three or four thousand troops. 

As Omar-Sheikh Mirza was a prince of higli ambition and 
magnificent pretensions, he Avas aUvays bent on some scheme 
of conquest. He se\’eral times led an army against Samarkand, 
was repeatedly defeated, and as often returned back disappointed 
and desponding. 

At this time the Khanship of the (^IJltis or) tribe of 
Moghuls was held by my maternal uncle, Sultan Mahmud 
Khan, the eldest son of Yunis Khan. He and Sultan Ahmpd 
Mirza, the King of Samarkand, Avho Avas my father Omar- 
Sheikh Mirza’s elder brother, liaviiig taken offense at Omar- 
Sheikh Mirza’s conduct, entered into a negotiation, tlie result 
of which Avas, that Sultan Ahmed Mirza having given Sultan 
Mahmud Khan one of his daughters in marriage, they this year 
concluded an alliance, AAdien the latter marched an army from 
the north of the river of Khojend, and the former another from 
the south of it, against tliat prince's domains. 

At this very crisis a singular ijicideiit occurred. It has 
already been mentioned tliat the fort of Aklisi is situated on a 
steep precipice, on the A^ery edge of Avhich some of its buildings 
are raised. On JMoiiday, the fourth of the month of Ramzan, 
of the year that has been mentioned, Omar-Sheikh Mirza Avas 
precipitated from the top of the steep, Avith his pigeons and 
pigeon-houso, and took his flight to tlie otlie.r Avorld. 

He was then in the thirty-ninth year of his age. 

Omar-Sheikh Mirza AA'"as of Ioav stature, had a short, bushy 
beard, brownish hair, and Avas very corpulent. He used to 
wear his tunic extremely tight ; insomuch, that as he Avas 
wont to contract his belly while he tied the strings, when he 
let himself out again the strings often burst. He Avas not 
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curious in either his food or dress. He tied his turban in the' 
fashion called Destar-peeh (or plaited turban). At that time 
all turbans were worn in the char-pech (or four-plait) style. 
He wore Ms without folds, and allowed the end to hang down-. 
During the heats, when out of the Divan, he generally wore 
the Moghul cap. 

As for his opinions and habits, he was of the sect of Hani- 
fah, and strict in his belief. He neglected the five regular and 
stated prayers, and during his whole life rigidly performed the 
Kaza (or retributory pi-ayers and fasts). He devoted much of 
his time to reading the Koran. He Avas extremely attached to 
Kwajeh Obeidullali, whose disciple ho was, and whose society 
he greatly affected. The reverend KAvajeh, on his part, used to 
call him his son. lie road elegantly ; his general reading was 
the KhatnsiiEus, the Mesnevis, and books of iiistoiy, and he was 
particjularly fond of reading the Sbahnanieh. Though he had 
a turn for ])oetry, he did not euKivate it. He Avas so strictly 
just, that wheji the caravan from Kliita had once reached the 
hill country to the east of Andejan, and the snow fell so deep 
as Jto bury it, so that of the Avhole only two persons escaped; 
he no sooner reeeiA’od information of the oe<!nrreuee than he 
dLspatchcd overseers to collect and take charge of all the prop- 
erty and effects of th(i ])eople of the caravan; and wherever 
the heirs Avere not at hand, though himself in groat Avant, his 
resotirces heing exhanslcd, lie placed the property Aindor 
sequestration, and preserved it untouched, till in the course of 
one or t\A^o years, the heirs, coining from Khoi-asaii and Sam,ar- 
kand, in consequence of the intimation A\"hieh they received, he 
delivered hack tlie goods safe and uninjured into their hands. 
His generosity AA'as large, and so Avas his Avhole soul ; he Avas 
of an excellent temper, affable, eloquent, and sweet in his con- 
versation, yet braA'-o Avithal, and manly. On two occasions he 
advanced in front of the troops, and exhibited distinguished 
proAvess ; once at the gates of Akbsi, and once at the gates of 
Shabrolvbta. Ho was a middling shot Avitb the bow ; he had 
uncommon force in his fists, and never hit a man whom he did 
not knock down. From his exix;ssive ambition for conquest, 
he often exchanged jjeace for Avar, and friendship for Iwstility. 
In tlie earlier jiart of his life ho was greatly addicted to drinlc* 
ing huzeh and talar. Latterly, once or twice in the week, he- 
indulged in a drinking party. Ho was a pleasant eompanion^ 
and in the course of couA'ersation used often to cite with great 
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felicity appropriate verses from the poets. In his latter days 
he was much addicted to the use of Maajuii, while under the 
influence of which he was subject to a feverish irritability. 
He was a humane man. lie played a great deal at backgam- 
mon, and sometimes at games of chance with the dice. 

He had three sons and live daughters. Of the sons, I, 
Zehireddin Muhammed Baber, was the eldest. 

Another was KhwajeU Hussein Beg, who was a good- 
humored man, of plain, siiuple manners ; he exccdled in sing- 
ing at drinking parties, as was the fasliion oC the time, what 
was called Tuiuk, a sort of Moghul drinking-song. 

There was another named Sheikh Mazid Beg, wlio Avas first 
appointed my governor. His arrangements and disciidine Avero 
excellent. He had been in tlie service of Baber Mirza. No 
man stood higher in tlie esteeuA of Omar-Slieikh Mirza than 
himself. He Avas, howcA'cr, of grossly libidinous habits and 
addicted to pcdenisty. 

Ali Mazid Beg Kochin Avas auotljcr. He tAvice rebelled, 
once in Aklisi, and once in Tashkend. He Avas a libidinous, 
treacherous, good-for-nothing hypocrite. 

Another Avas Hassan Yakub lleg, Avho Avas fi-ank, good- 
tempered, clever, and active, 'fhe following verses are his : — - 

Return again, O Ilunia, for Avithoiit the parrot down of thy cheek 
The crow Avill assuredly soon carry off iny bones. 

He was a man of courage, an excellent archer, and remarkable 
for his skill in jdaying the games of choughan and leap-frog. 
After the deatli of Onmr-Sheikh Mirza, h<i became master of 
my household. Ho Avas, however, iiarroAV-minded, of small 
capacity, and a promoter of dissension. 

Another Avas Baba Killi Beg, of the family of Sheikh Ali 
Behader. After the death of Sheikh Mazid Beg, he was 
appointed my governor. When Sultan Ahmed Mirza led Ids 
army against Andtigan, he went over to him and delivered 
Uratippa into his hands. After Sultan Mahmud Mirza’s death, 
he fled from Samarkand, and Ava,s on las Avay to join me, wlien 
Sultan Ali Mirza, issuing out of Uratippa, encountered, defeated, 
and slew him. Ho was remarkable f(jr maintaining his troops 
in good order and Avith excellent equipments. Ho kept a 
watchful eye over his servants, but neither prayed nor fasted, 
and Avas cruel, and like an infidel in hia whole deportment. 

TOt. XI. — 18 
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Another was Mir Ali Dost Taghai, who was of the Begs ol 
the Tumans of Saghrichi, and related to my maternal grand- 
mother Isan-doulet-bcgurn. I showed him great favor from the 
time of Omar-Sheikh Mirza. 1 was told that he would he an 
useful man, but during all the years that he was with me I 
cannot toll what service he ever did. He had been in Sultan 
Abusaid Mirza’s service, and pretended to be an enchanter, 
lie was Grand Huntsman, and was a man of disagreeable man- 
ners and habits, covetous, mean, seditious, insincere, harsh of 
speech, and sour of visage. 

Weis Laghari Avas another. He was from Samarkand and 
of the Tokchi tribe, and Avas latterly much in the confidence of 
Omar-Sheikh Mirza. He attended me on my expeditions. He 
Avas a man of excellent understanding and talents, but a little 
disposed to be factious. 

Mir Ghias Taghia, the younger brotlmr of Ali Dost, was 
another. None of all the 3 'oung INloghul Emirs in Sultan 
Abusaid Mirza's court AA'as a greater favorite, and the Great 
Seal was delivered to his custody by that prince. Ho was in 
very groat favor with Omar-Sheikh Mirza in his latter years, 
and was on intimate terms Avith Weis J.aghari. From the time 
that Sultan Mahmful Khan got possession of Kasan till the 
end of his life, ho iHMuaincd in the service of the Khan, by whom 
he was treated Avitli great consideration. He Avas an extremely 
.Avitty and jocose man, but fearless in debauchery. 

There Avas another named Ali Dervish, a native of Khorasan, 
who served in the Khorasan Bands under Sultan Abusaid 
ISIirza; for Avhen that prince got possession of Samarkand and 
Khorasan, he formed such of the young men of these two king- 
doms as Avero fit for service into bands of household troops, 
Avhich he termed the Bands of Samarkand. He made a gallant 
charge in my presence in the affair at the gate of Samarkand. 
He Avas a hrave man. He Avrote the Nastiilik character after 
a fashion. He was, liOAvevcr, a gross flatterer, and sordidly 
mean and miserly'. 

Kamber Ali, Moghul, an Akhteji, was another; when his 
father came to the country', he for some time exercised the 
trade of a skinner, whence he got the name of Kamber Ali 
Selakh (or the skinner). He had served Yunis Khan in the 
capacity of EAver-bearer, but finally arrived at the rank of Beg. 
From me he received distinguished favors. Till he had at- 
tained high rank, his conduct was exceedingly good; but after 
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he had gained a certain elevation he became negligent and per- 
verse. He talked a great deal and very idly; indeed there can 
be no doubt that a great talker must often talk foolishly. He 
was a man of concentrated eapaeity, and of a muddy brain. 

At the time when this fatal aceident befell Omar-Sheikh 
Mirza, 1 was in Andejan, at the Charbagh iialace. On Tuesday 
the fifth of Ramzan, the news reached Andejan; I immediately 
mounted in the greatest haste, and taking with me such of my 
followers as were at hand, set out to secure the castle. When 
I had just reached what is called the IMirza’s gate, Shiram 
Taghai seized my horse’s bridle and carried me towards the Id- 
gah. The idea had entered his mind that, as Sultan Ahmed 
Mirza, who was a powerful priiuic, was approaching with a great 
army, the Begs of Andejan miglit deliver up both tlie country 
and mo into his hands; lie was therefore for conducting me 
towards Urkend and tlie country on the skirt of the hills in 
that quarter, that if they should deliver up the country, I might 
not fall into his power, but might join my maternal uncles 
Ilcheh Khan or Sultan Mahmud Khan. Khwajeh Moulana 
Kazi was of the race of Sheikh Burhanan-ed-din Kilij, and by 
the mother’s side descended of Sultan llik Mazi. He was 

* 

sprung of a religious family that had come to be regarded as 
the protectors of that country. This family in some sort held 
the office of Sheikh -id-Islam by hereditary descent, and will 
hereafter be often mentioned. The Kazi, and the Begs who 
were in the castle, on hearing of our proceedings, sent Khwajeh 
Muhammed Derzi, who was an old and trusty household ser- 
vant of Omai'-Sheikh Mirza, and the Beg-utkeh or governor of 
one of his daughters, to dispel our apprehensions. He overtook 
us and made me turn, after we had nearly reached the Id-gilh, 
and conducted me into the citadel, where 1 alighted. Khwajeh 
Moulana Kazi and the Begs, having met in my presence, held 
a consultation; and, after having mutually communicated their 
ideas, and resolved on their plan, applied themselves to put the 
fortress, with its towers and ramparts, in a state of defense. 
Hassan Yakhb, Kasim Kochin, and some other Begs, who had 
been sent out on an excursion to Marghinan and that quarter, 
arrived a day or two after, and entered into my service; and 
all of them, with one heart and soul, set themselves zealously 
to maintain the place. 

Sultan Ahmed Mirza, after having made himself master of 
Uratippa, Khojend, and Marghinan, advanced to Kaba, within 
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four farsu'ings of Andej&n, and encamped. At this time one 
Dei-visli (jaiv, a man of note in Andejan, was capitally punished 
on account of somci seditious expressions, an example which 
reduced all the rest of the inhabitants to their duty. 

1 now sent Khwajeh Kazi, Uzun liussan, and Khwajeh 
Hussein, ainbiissadors, to Sultan Ahmed Mirza, with a message 
to this effect: “It is plain that you must place some one of 
your servants in charge of this country ; I am at once your 
servant and your son ; if you intrust mo with this employment, 
your purpose will ho attained in the most satisfactory and easy 
way.” As Sultan Ahmed Mirza was a mild, weak man, of few 
words, who was implicitly guided in all his o])inions and actions 
by his Begs; and as they were not favorably disposed to this 
proposition, a harsh answer was returned, and he marched 
forward. But the Almighty God, Avho, of his perfect power, 
has, in his own good time and season, accomplished my designs 
in the best and most projjer manner, without the aid of mortal 
strength, on this occasion also brought certain events to pass, 
which reduced the enemy to great difliculties, frustrated the 
object of their ex|)edition, and made them return without suc- 
cess, heartily repenting of tluar attempt. , 

One of these was the following: the Kaba is a black river 
and extremely slimy, insomuch that it can only be passed by a 
bridge ; as the host was very nnmerous, t bero was a great 
crowding on the bridge, and many horses and camels fell over 
into the black water and perished. Now as three or four years 
before this the same troops had suffered a severe defeat at the 
passage of the river Chirr, the present disaster recalled the for- 
mer to their remembrance, and the soldiers of the army Avere 
seized with a panic. Another circumstance was, that at this 
time a disease attacked tlie horses with such violence that they 
were taken ill, and began to die in great numbers, A third 
circumstance was, that they found my soldiers and subjects so 
unanimous and resolute, that they perceived clearly that their 
determination was to light to the last drop of their blood, and 
the last gasp of their life, Avithout yielding, and that they would 
never submit to the government of the invaders. Disconcerted 
by these circumstances, after they had come Avithin one farsang 
of Andejan, they on their part sent Dervish Muhammed Ter- 
khan, who Avas met near the Id-gah by llassan Yakub, from the 
castle, Avhea they conferred together and patched tip a sort of 
peace, in consequence of which the invading army retired* 
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POEMS OF CLtlMENT MAROT. 

[Cl^iment Marot, one of tho most important of French poets of the 
Renaissance, was born at Cahors in the winter of 110<M497. He was son of 
the court poet to Anne of Rrittany (queen of Charles VIII. an<l Jamils XJI. )t 
and by him carefully instructe<l in the artificial poetry of the time, and ini re- 
duced to the court of Queen Claude ; and by ju’esenting to Francis 1. (acceded 
InlO) his “Judgment of Minos,” “Temple of Cupid,” etc., won his favor ami 
that of his sister, Margaret of Angouleine, to wJiose suite he was attaclied, as also 
to the household of her husband, Uie Due d’Alengou. In 1524 he aecompanied 
Francis on his Italian campaign, Jind was wounded and taken prisc)m*r with him 
at l^avia. It was the beginning of twenty years of intermittent but stemiily 
increasing misfortune. His patrons favored the humanistic and Keformalion 
movement in France, his own pen was caustic against the corruption and si u- 
fiuality of the clergy, and ho was hatod and liuuted as a heretic to his ih'ath. 
Imprisoned on this ground in 1525, be escaped through a private friend (sei'. 
“The Lion and the Rat,” below), and wrote the poem “ Hell” thereani'iit. lii 
16J51 he was again imprisoned ; in 1585 once more summoned, he lied to Ferrara, 
where he wroto “ lllasons” and much of great repute beside s ; theiKM? to Venice, 
then back to Francis’ protection in Paris. Here in 1589 he imblish<‘d n famous 
translation of the Psalms, an intiuence of the fii’at order in advancing the 
Keforination in France. The Sorbonne condemned it; in 1548 he had again to 
fly, first to Geneva, whence his doctrinal looseiu^ss got him expellcil by the 
influemce of Calvin, thou to Turin, where he died the next year (1541). His 
artistic progress emancipated him even overmuch from th(‘ artiflcialiLics of his 
early training : he made his versified epistles the lightest, easiest, most conver- 
sational of compositions, brimming with humor and delicate satire ; and his 
ballades, rondeaux, elegies, et7'enneSy et(*,., are equally full of inimitable ease and 
charm, though abounding in quaint mannerisms and archaisms, borne of his 
satirical descriptions explain the cliurch hatred toward him.J 

The Tjton and the Rat. 

(Translated for this work by JEllen Watson.) 

Note by Translator. — Cldment Marot was accused by Diane de Poitiers 
of mocking at the Catholics, whom he called “tarluffes,” and of eating hmioii 
during Lent, Found guilty and imprisoned in the Chritclet in Paris (1525), he 
wrote this ingenious epistle to Ids friend, Lyon Jamet, who aided him in n^gaining 
his liberty. 


I WILL not write of love that drives men mad, — 
Full well you know her service, s\vc(^t and sad ; 

Nor will I write of arms and warriors bold, — - 
A soldief^s luck you know full well of old ; 

Fortune still tiinis her wlujel, now up, now down, — 
YoiPve learned to care not if she smile or frown; 
And why the abuses of the hour upbraid 
To one who knows that sin may not be stayed ? 

Nor will I write of God, whose loving care we feel, - 
For He alone can all his power reveal ; 
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Wliy write of fair Parisian dames to you 
Who know them better than their husbands do ? 
Why tell you who is rude, and who polite ? 

Nay, and it please you, Pll a fable write. 

The title is, ‘^Tho Lion and the Kat,^^ 

And you will see it might be Tit for Tat.” 

This mighty Lion, as he forth did stroll, 

Pound a stout rat caught fast within a hole, — 
Grown fat with too much bacon and raw meat. 
Now Master Lion dreams not of defeat, — 

Finds ways and means, — and ^tis no easy matter 
To free a rat who liourly waxes fatter, — 

With teeth and nails to break the horrid trap; 
Whereat our prisoner, lifting high his cap. 

Full gracefully upon his bended knee 
Thanks the kind monarch who had set him free. 
Now by the god of rats and mice he swears 
He dares do all that any lion dares ! 

Now to my story^s point: forth from his lair 
In search of prey our lion doth rej)air. 

When suddenly, as by some dire mishap 
Ih^liold our monarch caught within a trap ! 
Despite his strength, despite his royal ijride, 
Securely to a heavy post lie’s tied. 

At once our Rat, altho’ no knife had he, 
Arrived upon the scene right merrily ; 

True, he rejoiced not in the lion’s plight, — 

Yet, as a member of the race of rats, 

Vasily above all jiussics, kits or cats, 

It lilled his little heart with dear delight 
That he sliould come just in the nick of time 
To save King Lion ; hear his modest rhyme: 

silent but a moment, Lion mine! 

Your ropes and cords I’ll instantly xintwine, 

And do it gladly : it is plain to see 

Your heart’s a kind one, for you rescued me. 

And as a Lion royal set me free. 

So T, poor rat, will do the like for thee. 

Yon can’t refuse, after your succor leonine 
To listen to tliis mousey plea o’ mine 1 

Tliereat King Lion turns his burning eyes 
Upon our little rat, in vast surprise, 

Saying in scorn ; Poor little vermin. 

Go, seek the darkest corner you can squirm in • 
You have no knife, no scissors, not a thing 
To cut a cord or rope or even string I 
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How can you free me from this horrid snare ! 

The cat may come, dear mousie ! have a care I ** 
King/^ replied this scion of all mice, 

^^I’ll surely set you free, and in a trice. 

Fear not, IVo knives as sharp as any saw, 

And white as ivory, sheathed within my jaw. 
Swiftly they’ll cut the cruel cords that Iniid 
So close : I can work well, you’ll lind.” 

And with these words friend Rat begins to gnaw 
The miglity rope, wearying his tin}" jaw 
Full many hours, but Avorks so steadily 
That the end crowns his labor finally. 

And Master Lion hurries him away; 

Kut as he went within hims(‘lf lie thought: 

^‘No kindly deed is vain, howe’er ’tis wrought.^^ 
There’s the whole story, simply told in rhyme. 

’Tis long indeed, yet old in point of time. 

As ^sop testifi(is and millions more. 

Now, come to see me, play the Lion’s part, 

And I’ll endeavor, studying every art. 

To play the Hat, free from ingratitude, 

While you will sliow tin', fuon’s fortitude, 

If caught in snare as in foul prison hid, 

Like any Hat I Now this God’s grace forbid I 

A Love-Lesson. 

(Translate*! by Leigh Hunt.) 

A sweet ^^No, no,” with a sweet smile Ixmeath, 
Becomes an honest girl; I’d have you learn it; — 

As for plain Yes,” it may be said, i’ faith. 

Too plainly and too oft; — pi'ay, Avell discern it. 

Not that I’d have my pleasure incomplete, 

Or lose the kiss for which my lijis beset you ; 

But that in suffering me to take it, sweet, 

I’d have you say, ^^No, no, I will not let you.” 


On the Laugh of Maoame h’Albret. 

(Translated by Leigh Hunt.) 

Yes, that fair neck, too beautiful by half, 

Those eyes, that voice, that bloom, all do her honor; 
Yet after all, that little giddy laugh 

Is Avhat, in my mind, sits the best upon her. 
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G<x)d God ! would make tlie very streets and ways 
Through which she passes, burst into a pleasure ! 
Did melancholy come to mar my days, 

And kill me in the lap of too iniicli leisure, 

No sp(»ll were wanting, from the dead to raise me, 
But only that sweet laugh, wherewith she slays me* 


The Abbot and his Henchman. 

(Translated by Wm. J. Eckoff.) 

The abbot’s man, and he, the man of (Jod, 

In silly laughs and moistening of the clod 
Seem as each were the other one’s twin ])rother,— 
In sliort, two peas resembling one anotlier. 

And yet last night the wcdhiiuilehexl ])air fell out. 
You wonder wluit it could have l)(‘eu about? 

With a deep sigh the pious ])rior said, 

At niglit put tJio big wine jug near my bed. 

I fear I sliould expire wore J loft dry.” 

To wlii(di fat flunky dared to make r<5ply: 

And you want me to lie all night bereft 
Of balmy sleep? You know I get wliat’s left 
In that big jug. — Fm loath to see you die. 

But yet — expire for lose my sleep ? Not I.” 


On a Lady who wished to bkhold jMakot. 

('rran.slatcd for this Work.) 

As in my works to readers T appeared, 

Slie loved me, then desired to see my face; 
W(‘ll, slie has seen me, swarthy, gray of beard, 
Yet I am none the lowei- in her grace. 

() tender heart, O nymph of noble race. 

You are just: this frame already hoar with age. 
This is not I, ’tis but my prison cage. 

And ill the writings you iverc wont to read, 
Your sweet eyes saw me better (I engage) 

Far, than the hour you looked on me indeed. 
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THE SACK OF ROME BY THE CONSTABLE OF 

BOURBON, 1527. 

By loro BYRON. 


[LordGeoroe Noel (iordon Bykon: A famous Knglish poet; horn in BomUin, 
January 22, 1788. At the a^e of ten he succeeded to thi^ e.st;it<* and title of Ids 
granduncle William, fifth Lonl Byron. He was educated at Harrow and (^im- 
bridgt*, and in 1807 {yublislied his first volume of poenrs, “ H(*ur.s of Idleness.” 
Al‘t(*r a tour through eastern Kliropo he brought out two cantos of ‘Hdiilde 
Harold,” which met with instantaneous .success, and soon after he marric'd the 
heiress Mi.ss Millbanke. 'riie union proving unfortunate, B\ron left Kngland, 
and passed several yt*ars in^ Italy. In 182J he joined the Gret‘k insurgents in 
(.'ephaloina, and later at M/'olonghi, where he died of a fever April Id, 1824. 
His eldef pcx'tieal works ar^i “(’’hildc Harold,” “Don Juan,” Manfred,” 
“Cain,” “Marino Faliero,” “ Sardamipalns,” “'rhe Giaour,” “Bride of Aby- 
dos,” “The Corsair,” “Lara,” and “ Mazeppa,”] 


Sanie: l^eforo the Walls of Rome, — The assault : the aruvf in mol ion, 
with ladders to sade the walLs; Boukhon, ivith a white scarf ocer 
his armor, foremost. 


Chorus of Spirits in the air, 

^Trs tho morn, but dim and dark, 
AVliitber dies the silent lark ? 
Whithor shrinks the clouded sun? 
Is tlie day indeed begun ? 

Nature’s eye is melancholy 
O’er the city high and lioly : 

But without there is a din 
Should arouse the saints within, 
And revive the heroic ashes 
Bound which yellow Tibm* dashes. 
Oh ye seven liills ! awaken, 

Ere your very base be shaken ! 


Hearken to the steady stamp ! 

Mars is in their every tramp ! 

Not a step is out of tune, 

As the tides obey the moon 1 

On they march, though to self-slaughter, 

llegular as rolling water, 

Whose high waves o’ersweep the border 
Of huge moles, but keep their order, 
Breaking only rank by rank. 

Plearken to the armor’s clank ! 
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Look down o’er each frowning warrior, 
How he glares upon the barrier : 

Look on each step of each ladder, 

As the stripes that streak an adder. 

Look upon the bristling wall, 

Manned without an interval ! 

Round and round, and tier on tier, 

Cannon’s black mouth, sliining spear, 

Lit match, bell-mouthed musquetoon, 
Gaping to be murderous soon ; 

All the warlike gear of old, 

Mixed with what we now old, 

In this strife ’twixt old au>/new. 

Gather like a locusts’ crew. 

Shade of Remus ! ’tis a time 
Awful as thy brother’s crime ! 

Christians war against Christ’s shrine; — 
Must its lot be like to thine ? 

Near — and near — and nearer still. 

As the earthquake saps the hill, 

First with trembling, hollow motion. 

Like a scarce-awakened ocean, 

Then with stronger shock and louder, 

Till the roedvs are crushed to powder, — 
Onward sweeps the rolling host ! 

Heroes of the immortal boast! 

Mighty chiefs ! eternal shadows I 
First flowers of the bloody meadows 
Which encompass Rome, the mother 
Of a people without brother ! 

Will you sleep when nations’ quarrels 
Plow the root up of your laurels ? 

Ye who wei)t o’er Carthage burning. 

Weep not — strike! for Rome is mourning! 

Onward sweep the varied nations ! 

Famine long hath dealt their rations. 

To the wall, with hate and hunger, 
Numerous as wolves, and stronger, 

On they sweep. Oh ! glorious city. 

Must thou be a theme for pity ? 

Fight, like your first sire, each Roman ! 
Alaric was a gentle foeman, 
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Matched with Bourbon’s black banditti ! 
Rouse thee, thou eternal city ; 

Rouse thee ! Rather give the torch 
With thine ow^ii hand to thy porch, 

Than behold such hosts pollute 
Your worst dwelling with their foot. 

Ah ! behold yon bleeding specter ! 

Ilion’s children find no Hector; 

Priam’s offspring loved their brother; 
Rome’s great sire forgot his mother, 
When ho slew his gallant twin, 

With inexpiable sin. 

Sec the giant shadow stride 
O’er the ramparts high and wide! 

When the first o’erlcapt thy wall, 

Its foundation mourned thy fall. 

Now, though towering like a Babel, 

Who to stop his steps are able ? 

Stalking o’er thy highest dome, 

Remus claims his vengeance, Rome ! 

Now they reach thee in their anger : 

Fire and smoke and hellish clangor 
Are around thee, thou world’s wonder! 
Death is in thy walls and under. 

Now the meeting steel first clashes, 
Downward then the ladder crashes, 

With its iron load all gleaming, 

Lying at its foot l)lasphemiug ! 

Up again! for every warrior 
Slain, another climbs the barrier. 

Thiciker grows the strife : tliy ditches 
Europe’s mingling gore enriches. 

Rome ! although thy wall may perish. 
Such manure thy fields will cherish, 
Making gay the harvest home ; 

But thy hearths, alas! oli, Romo! — 

Yet bo Rome amidst thine anguish, 
Fight as thou wast wont to vanquish ! 

Yet once more, yo old Penates, 

Let not your quenched hearths be At^’s I 
Yet again, ye shadowy heroes, 

Yield not to these stranger Neros ! 
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Though the son who slew his mother 
Shed Rome’s blood, he was your brother : 

’Twas the Roman curbed the Roman ; — 

Brenuus was a battled focman. 

Yet again, ye saints and martyrs, 

Rise ! for yours are holier charters ! 

Mighty gods of temples falling, 

Yet in ruin still appalling, 

Mightier founders of those altars 

True and Christian, — strike the assaulters! 

Tiber ! 'I'iber ! let thy torrent 
Show even nature’s self abliorrent. 

Let each breatliiug heart dilated 
Turn, as doth the lion baited ; 

Rome be crushed to one wide tomb, 

But be still the Roman’s Rome ! 



BENVENUTO CET.LTNrS EARLY LIFE. 

(From his “liifc” : translated by J. A. Symonds.) 

[BENVENiTTi) CELMsr, tlio Italian guldsinith, sculptor, and autobiographer, 
was born in Kh»rence, November 10, 1500 ; died February IS, 1571. IIo worked 
at hi.s trade of goldsmith iii Home*, under the patronage of Popes Clement VIT. 
and Paul 111. ; assisted in the defense of the castle of San Angelo (1527) ; and 
in 15;18 at the instigation of his inveterate enemy, Pier Luigi Fariiese, was con- 
lined in a loathsome niidergri)und dungeon of the same ea.stle, from which he 
made a marvelous escape. According to his own account he was jis expert with 
sword and dagger as with goldsmiths’ tools, and declares that he killed the Con- 
stable of Bourbon and wounded the Prince of Orange during the siege of Home. 
11(3 was at th(^ court of Franci.s T. of Fra.uc(i (1540-1544), and on his return to 
Flonmc.e worked undc'r the patronage of (h.»simo 1. and the Medici family. He 
executed among other piece.s of sculpture in metal and marble the famous bronze 
of Perseus with the lit!ad of Medea, in the L(»ggia dei Lanzh In 1558 he began 
to write' his autobiography, one of the most inU'resting works of its kind in liter- 
ature, and also valuable as a picture of Italian society in the sixteenth century.] 

Mv fiitlier was tbc dovoted servant and attaclied friend of 
the house of Medici ; and wiieii Piero was banished, he intrusted 
liiin with many affairs of the jjrcatest possible importance. 
Afterwards, when the magnificent Piero Soderini was elected, 
and my father continued in his ofiice of musician, Soderini, per- 
ceiving his wonderful talent, began to employ him in many 
matters of great importance as an engineer. So long as Sode- 
rini remained in Florence, he showed the utmost good will to 
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my father ; and in those days, I bein^ still of tender age, my 
father had me carried, and made me perform upon the flute ; 
I used to play treble in concert with the musicians of the 
palace before the Signory, following my notes : and a beadle 
used to carry me upon his shoulders. I'he (ionfalonier, that 
is, Soderini, whom I have already mentioned, took much pleas- 
ure in making mo chatter, and gave me comtits, and was wont 
to say to my father: “Maestro Giovanni, besides music, teach 
the boy those other arts which do you so much honor.” To 
which my father answered: “I do not wish him to pnu'tic.e 
any art but playing and composing ; for in this profession I 
hope to make him the greatest man of the world, if God pro- 
longs his life.” To those words one of tlie old counselors 
made answer: “Ah! Maestro Giovanni, do what the Gon- 
falonier tells you I for why should he never become anything 
more than a good musician ? ” 

Thus some time passed, until tlie Medici returned. When 
they arrived, the Cardinal, who afterwards became Pope Leo, 
received my father very kindly. During their exile the scutch- 
eons which were on the palace of the Medici liad had their 
balls eras5ed, and a great red cross ])ainted over them, which 
was the bearing of the Commune. Accordingly, as soon as 
they returned, the red cross was scratched out, and on the 
scutcheon the red balls and the golden field were [lainted in 
again, and finished with great beauty. My father, who pos- 
sessed a simple vein of poetry, instilled in him by nature, 
together with a certain touch of prophecy, which was doubt- 
less a divine gift in him, wrote these four venses under the said 
arms of the Medici, when they were uncovered to tlie view : — 

These arms, which liavc so long from sight been laid 
Beneath the holy cross, that symbol meek, 

Now lift their glorious glad face, and seek 

With Peter’s sacred cloak to be arrayed. 

This epigram was read by all Florence. A few days after- 
wards Pope Julius II. died. The Cardinal de’ Medici went to 
Rome, and was elected Pope against tlie expectation of every- 
body. lie reigned as Leo X., that generous and great soul. 
My father sent him his four prophetic verses. The Pope sent 
to tell him to come to Rome, for this would be to his advan- 
tage. But he had no will to go ; and so, in lieu of reward, his 
place ill the palace was taken from him by Jacopo Salviati, 
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upon that man’s election as Gonfalonier. This was the reason 
why I commenced goldsmith ; after which I spent part of my 
time in learning that art, and part in playing, much against my 
will. 

When my father spoke to me in the way I have above de- 
scribed, I entreated him to let me draw a certain fixed number 
of hours in the day ; all the rest of my time I would give to 
music, only with the view of satisfying his desire. Upon this 
he said to me : “ So then, you take no pleasure in playing ? ” 
To which I answered, “ No ” ; because that art seemed too 
base in comparison with what I had in my own mind. My 
good father, driven to despair by this fixed idea of mine, placed 
me in the workshop of Cavalicre liundinello’s father, who was 
called Michel Agnolo, a goldsmith from Pinzi di Monte, and a 
master excellent in that craft. He had no distinction of birth 
whatever, but was the son of a eharcoal seller. This is no 
blame to Bandinello, who has founded the honor of the family 
■ — if only he had done so honestly ! However that may be, I 
have no cause now to talk about him. After I had stayed 
there some days, my father took me away from Michel Agnolo, 
finding himself unable to live without having me always under 
his eyes. Accordingly, much to my discontent, I remained at 
music till I reached the age of fifteen. If 1 were to describe 
all the wonderful things that happened to me up to that time, 
and all the great dangers to my own life which I ran, I should 
astound my readers ; but, in order to avoid prolixity, and having 
very much to relate, 1 will omit these incidents. 

When I reached the age of fifteen, I put myself, against my 
father’s will, to the goldsmith’s trade with a man called An- 
tonio, son of Sandro, known commonly as Marcone the gold- 
smith. He was a most excellent craftsman and a very good 
fellow to boot, high-spirited and frank in all his ways. My 
father would not let him give me wages like the other appren- 
tices ; for having taken up the study of this art to please my- 
self, he wished me to indulge my Avhim for drawing to the full. 
1 did so willingly enough ; and that honest master of mine 
took marvelous delight in my performances. He had an only 
son, a bastard, to whom he often gave his orders, in order to 
spare me. My liking for the art was so great, or, I may truly 
say, my natural bias, both one and the other, that in a few 
months I caught up the good, nay, the best young craftsmen 
in our business, and began to reap the fruits of my labors. 1 
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did not, however, neglect to gratify my good father from time 
to time by playing on the flute or cornet. Kach time he heard 
me, I used to make his tears fall accompanied with deep-drawn 
sighs of satisfaction. My filial piet}"^ often made me give him 
that contentment, and induced me to pretend that I enjoyed 
the music too. 

[His younger brother, a fierce-tempered lad, is nearly killed in a duel in 

which his adversary’s kinsfolk take pari; Benvenuto rescues him from 

death, and with him and the other party is banished by the Eiglit.] 

The Cai’dinal do’ Medici, who afterwards became Pope 
Clement VII., had ns recalled to Florence at the entreaty of 
my father. A certain pu))il of my father’s, moved by his own 
bad nature, suggested to the Cardinal tliat he ought to send 
me to Bologna, in order to learn to play well, from a great 
master there. The name of this master was Antonio, and he 
was in truth a worthy man in the musician’s art. The Cardi- 
nal said to my father that, if he sent me tliere, ho would give 
me letters of recommendation and support. My father, dying 
with joy at such an opportunity, sent mo olf ; and 1 being 
eager to see the world, went with good grace. 

When I reached Bologna, 1 put myself under a certain 
Maestro Ercole del Piffero, and began to earn something by 
my trade. In the mean time I used to go every day to take my 
music lesson, and in a few weeks made considerable progress in 
that accursed art. However, I made still greater in my trade 
of goldsmith ; for the Cardinal having given me no assistance, 
I went to live with a Bolognese illuminator who was called 
Scipione Cavalletti (Ids house was in the street of our Lady 
del Baraccan) ; and while there I devoted myself to drawing 
and working for one Graziadio, a Jew, with whom I earned 
considerably. 

At the end of six months I returned to Florence, where that 
fellow Pierino, who had been my father’s pupil, was greatly 
mortified by my return. To please my father, I went to his 
house and played the cornet and the flute with one of his 
brothers, who was named Girolamo, several years younger 
than the said Piero, a very worthy young man, and qidte the 
contrary of his brother. On one of those days my father came 
to Piero’s house to hear us play, and in ecstasy at my perform- 
ance exclaimed : “ I shall yet make you a marvelous musician 
against the will of all or any one who may desire to prevent 
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me.” To this Piero answered and spoke the truth ; Your 
Benvenuto will get much more honor and profit if he devotes 
himself to the goldsmith’s trade than to this piping.” These 
words made my father so angry, seeing that I too had the same 
opinion as Piero, that he flew into a rage and cried out at him : 
“Well did 1 know that it was you, yow, who put obstacles in 
the way of my cherished wish ; you are the man who had me 
ousted from my place at the palace, paying mo back with that 
black ingratitude which is the usual I’ecompeuso of great bene- 
fits, 1 got you promoted, and you have got mo cashiered ; I 
taught you to play with all the little art you have, and you are 
preventing my son from obeying me ; but bear in mind these 
words of prophecy : not years or months, 1 say, but only a few 
weeks will pass before this dirty ingratitude of yours shall 
plunge you into ruin.” To these woi*ds answered Pierino and 
said : “ Maestro Giovanni, the majority of men, when they grow 
old, go mad at tlie same time ; and this has happened to you. 
I am not astonished at it, because most liberally have you squan- 
dered all your property, without reflecting that your children 
liad need of it. 1 mind to do just tlie opposite, and to leave 
my children so much that they shall be able to succor yours.” 

To this my father answered ; “No bad tree ever bore good 
fruit ; quite the contrary ; and I tell you further that you are 
bad, and that your children will be mad and pauiiers, and will 
cringe for alms to my virtuous and wealthy sons.” Thereupon 
we left the house, muttering words of anger on both sides. I 
had taken my father’s part ; and when Ave stepped into the street 
together, 1 told him I AA’^as quite ready to take vengeance for the 
insults heaped on him by that scoundrel, provided you permit 
me to give myself up to the art of design. He answered : “My 
dear son, I too in my time was a good draughtsman ; but for 
recreation, after such stupendous labors, and for the love of me 
who am your father, Avho begat you and brought you up and 
implanted so many honorable talents in you, for the sake of rec- 
reation, I say, will not you promise sometimes to take in hand 
your flute and that seductive comet, and to play upon them to 
your heart’s content, inviting the delight of music ? ” I promised 
I would do so, and very wdllingly for his love’s sake. Then my 
good father said that such excellent parts as I possessed would 
be the greatest vengeance I could take for the insults of his 
enemies. 

Not a whole month had been completed after this scene before 
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the man Pierino happened to be building a vault in a house of 
his, which he had in the Via dello Studio ; and being one day 
in a ground-floor room above the vault whicli he was making, 
together with much company around him, he fell to talking 
about his old master, my father. While rej)euting the words 
which he had said to him concerning his ruin, no sooner had 
they escaped his lips than the floor where he was standing 
(either because the vault had been badly built, or rather 
through the sheer mightiness of tlod, who does not always pay 
on Saturday) suddenly gave way. Some of the stones and 
bricks of the vault, which fell with him, broke both his legs. 
The friends who were with him, remaining on tlie border of tlui 
broken vault, took no harm, but were astoumhui anti full of 
wonder, especially because of the prophecy which he ha<l just, 
contojnptuotisly repeated to them. When my father heard t)f 
this, ho took his sword, and went to see the man. 'Fhere, in 
the presence of his father, avIio was called Niceohiio da Volterra, 
a trumpeter of the Siguory, ho said : “ O Piero, my dear pupil, 
I am sorely grieved at your mischance ; but if you remember 
it was only a short time ago that I warned you of it ; and us 
much as I then said will come to happen between your children 
and mine.” Shortly afterwards, the ungrateful Ihero died of 
that illness. He left a wife of bad character and one son, who 
after the lapse of some years came to mo to beg for alms in Rome. 
I gave him something, as well because it is my nature to be 
charitable, as akso because I recalled with tears the hapj)y state 
which Pierino held when my father spake those Avords of 
prophecy, namely, that Pierino’s children should live to crave 
succor from his own virtuous sons. Of this perha]>s enough 
is now said ; but let none ever laugh at the proguosti(%‘itions of 
any Avorthy man Avhom ho lias Avrongfully insulted ; because 
it is not he who speaks, nay, but the very A'oice of Ood through 
him. 

All this while I worked as a goldsmith, and was able to assist 
my good father. His other son, my brother CkAcchino, had, as 
I said before, been instructed in the rudiments of Latin letters. 
It was our father’s wish to make me, the elder, a great musi- 
cian and composer, and him, the younger, a great and learneil 
jurist. He cotild not, hoAvever, put force upon the inclinations 
of our nature, which directed me to the arts of design, and my 
brother, who had a fine and graceful person, to the profession 
of arms. Cecchino, being still quite a lad, Avas returning from 
Vol. ll.-lft 
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his first lesson in the school of the stupendous Giovannino de’ 
Medici. On the day when he reached home, I happened to be 
absent ; and he, being in want of proper clothes, sought out our 
sisters, who, unknown to my father, gave him a cloak and 
doublet of mine, both new and of good quality. I ought to say 
that, beside the aid 1 gave my father and my excellent and 
honest sisters, I had bought those handsome clothes out of my 
own savings. When I found I had been cheated, and my 
clothes taken from me, and my brother fi’om whom 1 should 
have recovered them was gone, I asked my father why he suf- 
fered so great a wrong to he done me, seeing that I was always 
ready to assist him. He replied that I was his good son, but 
that the other, whom he thought to have lost, had beeii found 
again ; also that it was a duty, nay, a precept from (iod Him- 
self, that he who hath should give to him who hath not ; and 
that for his sake I ought to bear this injustice, for God would 
increase me in all good things. I, like a youth without ex- 
perience, retorted on my poor afflicted parent ; and taking the 
miserable remnants of my clothes and money, went toward a 
gate of the city. As I did not know which gate would start 
me on the road to Rome, I arrived at Lucca, and from Lucca 
reached Pisa. 

When I came to Pisa (I was about sixteen years of age at 
the time), 1 stopped near the middle bridge, by what is called 
the Fish-stone, at the shop of a goldsmith, and began attentively 
to watch what the master was about. He asked me who I was, 
and what was my profession. I told him that I worked a little 
in the same trade as his own. This worthy man bade me come 
into his shop, and at once gave me work to do, and spoke as 
follows : “ Your good appearance makes me believe you are a 
decent honest youth.” Then he told me out gold, silver, and 
gems ; and when the first day’s work was finished, he took me 
in the evening to his house, where he dwelt respectably with 
his handsome wife and children. Thinking of the grief which 
my good father might bo feeling for mo, I wrote him that I was 
sojourning with a very excellent and honest man, called Maestro 
Ulivieri della Chiostra, and was working with him at many 
things of beauty and importance. I bade him be of good cheer, 
for that I was bent on learning, and hoped by my acquirements to 
bring him back both profit and honor before long. My good 
father answered the letter at once in words like these : “ My 
son, the love 1 bear you is so great, that if it were not for the 
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honor of our family, which above all things I regard, I should 
immediately have set off for you; for indeed it seems like 
being without the light of my eyes, when I do not see you 
daily, as I used to do. I will make it my business to complete 
the training of my household up to virtuous honesty ; do you 
make it yours to acquire excellence in your art ; and I only 
wish you to remember these four simple words, obey them, and 
never let them escape your memory : — 

*‘In whatever house you be, 

Steal not, and live honestly.” 

This letter fell into the hands of my master Ulivieri, and 
he read it unknown to me. Afterwards he avowed that ho 
had read it, and added : “ So then, my lienvenuto, your good 
looks did not deceive me, as a letter from your father which 
has come into my hands gives me assurance, which proves him 
to be a man of notable honesty and worth. (Consider yourself 
then to be at home here, and as though in your own father’s 
house.” 

While I stayed at Pisa, I went to see the Campo Santo, and 
there I found many beautiful fragments of antiquity, that is to 
say, marble sarcophagi. Iti other parts of Pisa also I saw 
many antique objects, which I diligently studied whenev(;r I 
had days or hours free from the labor of the wfu-kshop. My 
master, who took pleasure iii coming to visit me in the little 
room which he had allotted me, observing that I spent all my 
time in studious occupations, began to love me like a fatlier. 
I made groat progress in the one year that I stayed there, ami 
completed several fine and valuable things in gold aiul silver, 
which inspired me with a resolute ambition to advance in my 
art. 

My father, in the mean while, kept writing [)itcous entreaties 
that I should return to him, and in every letter bade me not 
to lose the music he had taught me wdth such trouble. On 
this, I suddenly gave up all Avish to go back to him, so much 
did I hate that accursed music ; and I felt as though of a truth 
I were in paradise the whole year 1 stayed at Pisa, where f 
never played the flute. 

At the end of the year my master Ulivieri had occasion to 
go to Florence, in order to sell certain gold and silver sAveep- 
ings which he had ; and inasmuch as the bad air of Pisa had 
given me a touch, of fever, T went with the fever hangiiAg still 
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about me, in my master’s comiianj^ back to Florence. There 
my father roocived him most affectionately, and lovingly prayed 
him, unknown by me, not to insist on taking me again to Pisa. 
I was ill about two months, during which time my father had 
me most kindly treated and cured, always repeating that it 
seemed to him a thousand years till I got well again, in order 
that he might hear me jday a little. But when he talked to 
me of music, with Ids fingers on my pulse, seeing he had some 
acquaintance with medicine and J^atin learning, he felt it 
change so mucli if he ap])roaclied that topic, that he was often 
dismayed and loft my side in tears. When 1 perceived how 
greatly he was disappointed, 1 bade one of my sisters bring mo 
a flute ; for tliough the fever never left me, that instrument is 
so easy that it did not hurt me to play upon it ; and I used it 
with such dexterity of hand and tongue that my father, coming 
suddenly upon me, blcsstal me a thousand times, exclaiming 
that while I was a\vay from him 1 had made great progress, as 
he thought ; and ho begged mo to go forwards, and not to 
sacrifice so fine an accomplishment. 

When 1 had recovered my health, I returned to my old 
friend Marcoiie, the worthy goldsiuith, who put me in the Wtay 
of earning money, with wdiieh I helped my father and our 
household. About that time there came to Florence a sculptor 
named Piero Torrigiani ; he arrived from England, where he 
had resided many years ; and lx;ing intimate with my master, 
he daily visited his house ; and when he saw my drawings and 
the things which I was making, ho said ; “ 1 have come to 
Florcncic to enlist as many young men ns T can ; for I have 
undertaken to execute a great work for my king, and want 
some of my own Florentines to help me. Now your method of 
working and your designs are wmrthy rather of a sculptor than 
a goldsmith ; and since I have to turn out a great piece of 
bronze, 1 will at the same time turn you into a rich and able 
artist.” I'his man had a splendid person and a most arrogant 
spirit, with the air of a groat soldier more than of a sculptor, 
especially in regard to his vehement gestures and his resonant 
voice, together with a habit ho had of knitting his brows, 
enough to frighten any man of courage. He kept talking 
every day about his gallant feats among those beasts of Eng- 
lishmen. 

In course of conversation he happened to mention Michel 
Agnolo Buonarroti, led thereto by a drawing I had made from 
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a cartoon of that divinest jminter. Tliis cartoon was the first 
masterpiece which Michel Agnolo exhibited, in proof of his 
stupendous talents. lie produced it in competit-ion with an- 
other painter, Lionardo da Vinci, who also made a cartoon ; 
and both were intended for the council hall in the palace of 
the Signory. They represented the taking of Pisa by the 
Florentines ; anti our admirable Lionardo had chosen to tlepict 
a battle of horses, with the capture of some standards, in as 
divine a style as could possibly be imagined. Michel Agnolo 
in his cartoon jiortrayed a number of foot soldiers, who, the 
season being summer, had gone to bathe in Arno. He drew 
them at the very moment the alarm is sounded, and the men all 
naked run to arms, — so splendid in their action that notldug 
survives of ancient or of modern art whicli touches the same 
lofty point of excellence; and as I have already said, the de- 
sign of the great Lionardo was itself most a<lmirably beautiful. 
These two cartoons stood, one in tlie palace of the Medici, the 
other in the hall of the Pope. So long as they remained intact, 
they were the school of the world. 'J'hough the divine Michel 
Agnolo in later life finished that groat cha])el of Pope Julius, 
he never rose halfway to the same pitch of power ; his genius 
never afterwards attained to the force of those lirst studies. 

Now let us return to Piero Torrigiani, who, with my draw- 
ing in his hand, spoke as follows : “ This Buonarroti and 1 
used, when we were boys, to go into the Church of the Car- 
mine, to learn drawing from the chapel of Masaccio. It was 
Buonarroti’s habit to banter all who were drawing there ; and 
one day, among others, when he was annoying me, 1 got more 
angry than usual, aud cleucJiiiig my list, gave him such a blow 
on the nose, that I felt bone and eai-tilage go down like biscuit 
beneath my knuckles ; and this mark of mine he Avill carry 
with him to the grave.” These words begat in me such hatred 
of the man, since I was always gazing at the masterpieces of 
the divine Michel Agnolo, that although 1 felt a wish to g<» 
with him to England, T now could never bear the sight of him. 

All the Avhile I was at Florence, 1 studied the uolile manner 
of Michel Agnolo, and from this I have never deviated. About 
that time I contracted a close and familiar friendship with an 
amiable lad of my own age, who was also in the goldsmith’s 
trade. He was called Francesco, sou of Filippo, and grandson 
of Fra Lippo Lippi, that most excellent painter. Through in- 
tercourse together, such love grew up between us that, day or 
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night, we never stayed apart. The house where he lived was 
still full of the fine studies which his father had made, bound 
up in several books of drawings by his hand, and taken from 
the best antiquities of Romo. The sight of these things filled 
me with passionate enthusiasm ; and for two years or there- 
abouts we lived in intimacy. At that time 1 fashioned a silver 
bas-relief of the size of a little child’s hand. It was intended 
for the clasp to a man’s belt ; for they were then worn as large 
as that. I carved on it a knot of leaves in the antique style, 
with figures of children and otlier masks of great beauty. This 
piece 1 made in the workshop of one Francesco Salimbene ; and 
on its being exliibited to the trade, the goldsmiths praised me 
as the best young craftsman of their art. 

There was one Giovan Battista, surnamed II Tasso, a wood 
carver, precisely of my own age, who one day said to me that 
if I was willing to go to Rome, he should be glad to join me. 
Now we had this conversation together immediately after din- 
ner ; and I being angry with my father for the same old reason 
of the music, said to Tasso: “You are a fellow of words, not 
deeds.” He answered : “ I too have come to anger with my 
mother ; and if I had cash enough to take me to Romo, I would 
not turn back to lock the door of that wretched little workshop 
I call mine.” To these words I replied that if tliat was all 
that kept him in Florence I had money enough in my pockets 
to bring us both to Rome. Talking thus and walking onwards, 
we found ourselves at the gate San Piei’o Gattolini without 
noticing that we had got there ; whereupon I said : “ Friend 
Tasso, this is God’s doing that we have reached this gate with- 
out either you or me noticing that we were there ; and now 
that I am here, it seems to me that I have finkshed half the 
journey.” And so, being of one accord, we pursued our way 
together, saying, “Oh, what will our old folks say this even- 
ing?” We then made an agreement not to think more about 
them till we reached Rome. So we tied our aprons behind 
our backs, and trudged almost in silence to Siena. When we 
arrived at Siena, Tasso said (for he had hurt his feet) that he 
would not go farther, and asked me to lend him money to get 
back. I made answer : “ I should not have enough left to 
go forward ; you ought indeed to have thought of this on leav- 
ing Florence ; and if it is because of your feet that you shirk 
the journey, we will find a return horse for Rome, which will 
deprive you of the excuse.” Accordingly I hired a -horse; and 
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seeing that he did not answer, I took my way toward the gate 
of Rome. When he knew that I was firmly resolved to go, 
muttering between his teeth, and limping as well as he could, 
he came on behind me very slowly and at a great distance. 
On reaching the gate, I felt pity for my comrade, and waited 
for him, and took him on the crupper, saying : “ What would 
our friends speak of us to-morrow, if, having left for Rome!, we 
had not pluck to get beyond Siena ? ” Then the good Tasso 
said I spoke the truth ; and as he was a pleasant fellow, he 
began to laugh and sing; and in this way, always singing and 
laughing, we traveled the whole way to Rome. I had just 
nineteen years then, and so had tlie century. 

When we reached Rome, 1 put myself under a master who 
was known as II Fiien/.uola. His name was (liovanni, and he 
came from Firenzuola in Lombardy, — a most able craftsman 
in large vases and big plate of that kind. 1 showed him part 
of the model for the clasp which I had made in Florence at 
Salimbene’s. It pleased him exceedingly ; and turning to one 
of his journeymen, a Florentine called Cliannotto (Jiannotli, 
who had been several years with him, he sitoke as follows : 
“ This fellow is one of the Florentines who know something, 
and you are one of those Avho know nothing.” 'Fhen I recog- 
nized the man, and turned to speak with him ; for before he 
went to Rome, wo often Avent to draw together, and had been 
very intimate comrades. He was so j)ut out by the words liis 
master flung at him, that ho said he did not recognize me or 
know who 1 Avas ; Avhereupon 1 got angry, and cried out : “ O 
Giannotto, you avIio Avere once my friend — for have we not 
been together in such and such places, and draAvn, and ate, and 
drunk, and slept in company at your house in Ihe country? I 
don’t Avant you to hear Avitness on rny behalf to this Avorthy 
man, your master, because I hope my hands are such that with- 
out aid from you they Avill declare Avhat sort of a felloAV I am.” 

When I had thus spoken, Firenzuola, Avho Avas a man of hot 
spirit and brave, turned to Giannotto, and said to him : “You 
vile rascal, aren’t you ashamed to treat a man Avho has been so 
intimate a comrade Avith you in this Avay?” And Avith the 
same movement of quick feeling, he faced round and said to 
me : “ Welcome to my workshop ; and do as you have prom- 
ised; let your hands declare what man you are.” 

He gave me a very fine piece of silver plate to work on for 
a cardinal. It was a little oblong box, copied from the por- 
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phyry sarcophagus before the door of the Rotonda. Besides 
what I copied, I enriched it with so many elegant masks of my 
invention, that my master went about showing it through the 
art, and boasting that so good a piece of work had been turned 
out from his shop. Jt was about half a cubit in size, and was 
so constructed as to serve for a saltcellar at table. This was 
tlie first earning tliat I touched at Rome, and part of it I sent 
to assist my good father ; the rest I kept for my own use, liv- 
ing upon it while 1 went about studying the antiquities of 
Rome, until my money failed, and 1 had to return to the shop 
for work. Battista del Tasso, my comrade, did not sta}'^ long 
in Rome, but went back to Florence. 

After undertaking some new (^ommissicjns, I took it into my 
head, as soon as 1 liad linished them, to (diange my master ; I 
had indeed bcim worried into doing so by a certain Milanese, 
called Pagolo Arsago. My iirst master, Firenzuola, had a great 
quarrel about this with Arsago, and abused him in my presence, 
whereupon I took up sjiecch in defense of my new master. 
I said that 1 was born free, and free 1 meant to live, and that 
there was no reason to complain of him, far less of me, since 
some few crowns of wages were still due to me ; also that I 
chose to go, like a free journeyman, avIkuo it pleased mo, knoAV- 
ing I did Avrong to m* man. My ncAV master then put in Avith 
his excuses, saying that be had not askeil me to come, and that 
I should gratify him by returning Avith Firenzuola. To this 1 
replied that 1 Avas not aAvare of wronging t he latter in any way, 
and as I had completed bis commissions, 1 chose to be my own 
master and not the man of others, and that ho Avho Avanted me 
must beg mo of myself. Firenzuola cried: “ 1 don’t intend to 
beg you of yourself ; 1 IniAm done Avith you ; don’t shoAV your- 
self again upon my premises.” I reminded him of the money 
he oAved me. lie laughed me in the face; on which I said 
that if I kneAV hoAV to \ise my tools in handicraft as well as he 
had seen, I could be quite as clcA’^er Avith my sword in claiming 
the just payment of my labor. While Ave Avero exchanging 
these Avords, an old man happened to come up, called Maestro 
Antonio, of San Marino. He was the chief among the Roman 
goldsmiths, and had been Firenzuola’s master. Hearing what 
1 had to say, which I took good care that he should under- 
stand, he immediately espoused my cau.se, and bade Firenzuola 
pay me. The dispute Avaxed warm, because Firenzuola was an 
admirable swordsman, far better than he was a goldsmith. 
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Yet reason made itself heard ; and I backed my cause with the 
same spirit, till I got myself paid. In cunirse of time Fircn* 
zuolaand I became friends, and at his j e(}uest I stood godfather 
to one of his children. 

I went on working with Pagolo A rsugo, and earned a good 
deal of money, the greater part of which 1 always sent to my 
good fatlier. At the end of two years, upon my father’s en- 
treat}’’, I I'eturned to Florence, and put myself once more under 
Francesco Salimbonc, with whom 1 earned a great deal, and 
took continual pains to improve in my art. I renewed my 
intimacy with Francesco di Filippo; and tliough I was too 
much given to pleasure, owing to that accursed music, I never 
neglected to devote some hours of the day or night to study. 
At that time I fashioned a silver heart’s key (^cJuaoaquore)^ as 
it was then called. '^Fliis was a girdle three inches broad, 
which used to be made for brides, and was executed in half- 
relief with some small figures in the round. It was a commis- 
sion from a man called Jiafl’aello T..aj)accini. I was very badly 
paid ; but the honor which it brought me was worth far more 
than the gain I might have justly made by it. Having at this 
time worked with many different persons in Florence, I had 
come to know some worthy men among the goldsmiths, as, for 
instance, Marcone, my first master ; but 1 also met with others 
reputed honest, Avho did all they could to ruin mo, and robbed 
me grossly. When I penicived this, I loft their company, and 
held them for thieves and blackguards. One of the goldsmiths, 
called Giovanbattista Sogliani, kindly accommodated me with 
part of his shop, Avliich stood at the si<le of the New Market 
near the Landi’s bank. There 1 finished scveiul pretty' ])iec(js, 
and made good gains, and Avas able to give my family much 
help. This roused the jealousy of flic bad men among my 
former masters, Avho Avere called Salvadore and Michele (Juas- 
conti. In the guild of the goldsmiths they had three big 
shops, and drove a thriving trade. On becoming aware of 
their evil Avill against nuj, I comi)lained to certain Avorthy 
fellows, and remarked that they ought to hav'e been satisfied 
with the thicA'crics they' practiced oji me under the cloak of 
hypocritical kindness. This coming to tliiur ears, they threat- 
ened to make me sorely repent of such Avords ; but I, who 
knew not what the color of fear Avas, paid them little or no 
heed. 

It chanced one day that I Avas leaning against a shop of one 
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of these men, who called out to me, and began partly reproach- 
ing, partly bullying. I answered that had they done their 
duty by me, I should have spoken of them what one speaks of 
good and worthy men : but {is they had done the contrary, 
they ought to complain of themselves and not of me. While 
I was standing there and talking, one of them, named Gherardo 
Guasconti, their cousin, having perhaps been put up to it by 
them, lay in wait till a beast of burden went by. It was a 
load of bricks. When tlie load reached me, Glierardo pushed 
it so violently on my body that I was very much hurt. Turn- 
ing suddenly round and seeing him laughing, I struck him 
such a blow on the temple that he fell down, stunned, like one 
dead. Then T faced round to his cousins, and said ; “ Thiit’s 
the way to treat cowardly thieves of your sort ; ” and when 
they wanted to make a move upon me, trusting to their num- 
bers, I, Avhoso blood was now well up, laid hands to a little 
knife I had, and (u-ied : “If one of you comes out of the shop, 
let the other run for the confessor, because the doctor will 
have nothing to do here.” These words so frightened them 
that not one stirred to help their cousin. As soon as I had 
gone, the fathers Jind sons ran to the Eight, and declared that 
I had assaulted them in their .shops with sword in hand, a 
thing which had never yet been seen in Florence. The magis- 
trates had me summoned. I appeared before them; and they 
begjin to upbraid and cry out upon me — partly, I think, be- 
cause they Siiw me in my cloak, while the others were dressed 
like citizens in mantle Jind hood ; but also because my adver- 
saries had been to the houses of those magisti’atcs, and had 
talked with all of them in private, while I, inexperienced in 
such matters, had not spoken to any of them, trusting in the 
goodness of my cause. I said that, having received such out- 
rage and insult from Gherardo, and in my fury having only 
given him a box on the ear, I did not think I deserved such a 
vehement rcprimaml. I had hardly time to fini.sh the word 
“ box,” before Prinzivallo della Stufa, who was one of the Eight, 
interrupted me by saying : “ You gave him a blow, and not 
a box, on the ear.” The bell was rung and we were all ordered 
out, when Prinzivalle spoke thus in my defense to his brother 
judges : “Mark, sirs, the .simplicity of this poor young man, who 
has accused himself of having given a box on the ear, under 
the impression that this is cf less importance thfin a blow; 
whereas a box on the §ar in the New Market carries a fine of 
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twenty-five crowns, while a blow costs little or nothing. He is 
d young man of admirable talents, and supports his poor family 
by his labor in great abundance ; I would to God that our 
city had plenty of this sort, instead of the present dearth of 
them.” 

Among the magistrates were some Radical fellows with 
turned-up hoods, who had been influenced by the entreaties 
and the calumnies of my opponents, because they all belonged 
to the party of Fra Girolamo ; and these men would have had 
me sent to prison and punished without too close a re(!koning. 
But the good Prinzivalle put a stop to that. So they sentenced 
me to pay four measures of floiu*, which were to be given as 
alms to the nunnery of the Muratc. 1 was called in again ; 
and he ordered mo not to speak a word under pain of their 
displeasure, and to perform the sentence they had passed. 
Then, after giving me another sharp rebuke, they sent us to 
the chancellor, I muttering all the while, “Jt was a slap and 
not a blow,” with which we left the Eight bursting with laugh- 
ter. The chancellor bound us over upon bail on both sides ; 
but only I was punished by having to pay the four measures of 
meal. Albeit just then I felt as though I had Ixurn m!issa<!rcd, 
1 sent for one of my cousins, called Maestro Annibale, the sur- 
geon, father of Messer Eibrodoro Librodori, desiring that lie 
should go bail for me. He refused to come, which made me 
so angry, that, fuming with fury and swelling like an asp, 1 
took a desperate resolve. 

At this point one may observe how the stars do not so much 
sway as force our conduct. When I reflected on the groat 
obligations which this Annibale owed my family, my rage grew 
to such a pitch that, turning wholly to evil, and lieing also by 
nature somewhat choleric, I waited till the magistrates had 
gone to dinner ; and when I was alone, and observed that none 
of their officers were watching me, in the fire of my anger, I 
left the palace, ran to my shop, seized a dagger, and rushed to 
the house of my enemies, who were at home and shop together. 
I found them at table ; and Gherardo, who had been the cause 
of the quarrel, flung himself upon me. I stabbed him in the 
breast, piercing doublet and jerkin tlirough and through to the 
shirt, without however grazing his flesh or doing him the least 
harm in the world. When I felt my hand go in, and heard the 
clothes tear, I thought that I had killed him ; and seeing him 
fall terror-struck to earth, I cried: “Traitors, this day is the 
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diiy on which 1 medn to murdet you all.” Father, mother, 
and 8ister.s, thinking the hist day had come, threw themselves 
upon tlieir knees, screaming out for mercy with all their might ; 
but 1 perceiving that they offered no resistance, and that he 
was stretcliod for dead upon the ground, thought it too base 
a thing to touch them. J ran storming down the staircase ; 
and when I reached tho street, I found all the rest of the 
household, more than twelve j)ersons , one of them had seized 
an iron shovel, another a thick iron ])ipe, one had an anvil, some 
of them hammers, ?ind some cudgels. When 1 got among 
them, raging like a mad bull, I Hung four or live to tho earth, 
and fell down with them myself, continually aiming my dag- 
ger now at one and now at another. Those who remained 
upright plied both hands with all their force, giving it me 
with hammers, cudgels, and anvil ; but inasmuch as (fod docs 
sometimes mercifully intervene. He so ordered that neither 
they nor I did any harm to one anotluu'. J only lost my cap, 
on whiidi my ailvcrsarios seized, though tlicy had run away 
from it before, and struck at it with all their weaj)ons. After- 
wards, they searched among their dead and wounded, and saw 
that not a single man was injured. 

I went otf in the direction of Santa Maria Novella, and 
stumbling up against Fra Alessio Strozzi, whom by tho way T 
did not know, 1 entreated this good friar for the love of God 
to save my life, since I had committed a great fault. He told 
mo to have no f(‘ar ; for had 1 done every sin in the world, I 
AVas yet in j^erfect safety in his little cell. 

After about an hour, tho Eight, in an extraordinary meet- 
ing, caused one of tho most dreadful bans Avhich ever Avere 
heard of to bo published against me, announcing heavy penal- 
ties against Avho should harbor me or know where 1 Avas, with- 
out regard to place or to the quality of my protector. My 
poor alhicted fathe.r Avent to the Eight, threw himself upon his 
knees, and prayed for mercy for his unfortunate 3 'oung son. 
Thereupon one of those Radical felloAvs, shaking the crest of 
his tAvisted hood, stood up and addressed mj"^ father Avith these 
insulting words : “ Get up from there, and begone at once, for 
to-morrow avo shall send your son into the country with the 
lances.” My poor father had still the spirit to answer : “ What 
God shall have ordained, that Avill j'ou do, and not a jot or tittle 
more.” Whereto the same man replied, that for certain God 
had ordained ad he had spoken. My father said : “ The thought- 
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consoles me that you do not know for certain ; ” and quitting 
their presence, he came to visit me, togellier with a young man 
of my own age, called Piero di (liovanni Laiidi — we loved one 
another as though we had been brothers. 

Under his mantle the lad carried a tirst-rate sword and a 
splendid coat of mail ; and when tlu'y fomnl me, my brave 
father told mo what had happened, and what tlie magisl rates 
had said to him. 'Pheu he kissed me on the forehead and bollj 
eyes, and gave me his hearty blessing, saying : “ May tlie power 
and goodness of (lod be your proleetioiu ; ” and reaching me 
the sword and armor, he ludped me with his own hands to 
put them on. Aftcirwards he added: “Oh, my good son, with 
these arms in thy hand thou .shalt eitlier live or die,” Pier 
Landi, wdio vvas present, kept slieddiiig tears ; and w'hen he 
had given me ten golden crowns, I bade him remove a l\nv 
hairs from my chin, whicli were (lie first down of my jnan- 
hood. Fratc Alessio diisgnisisl me like a friar and g.ive me a 
lay brother to go with me. Quilting the convent, and issuing 
from the city by the gate of Prato, I went along the w'alls as 
far as the Piazza di San (iallo. 'Fhen I aseended the slope of 
Montui, and in one of the first houses there 1 found a man 
called 11 Grassuecio, own brother to Messer llcnedctto da 
Monte Varchi. I Hung off my monk’s clothes, and became 
once more a man. 'Phen W'c mounted two horses, which w^ere 
waiting there for us, and went by niglit to Siena. Grassuccio 
returned to Florence, sought out my father, and gave him the 
news of my safe escape. In the excess of Ids joy, it seemed a 
thousand years to my father till he should meet that member 
of the Fight who had insulted liiin; and wdien he came across 
the man, he said: “See you, Antonio, that it was God wlio 
knew w’hat had to happen to my son, and not yourself?” 'Po 
which the fellow answered: “Only hd. him get another time 
into our clutches!” And my father: “I .shall spend my 
time in thanking Cod that He has rescued him from that 
fate.” 
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HOW TO AND HOW NOT TO EDUCATE A PRINCE. 

By RABELAIS. 

[Francois Raiielais, French satirist and humanist, was born at Cbinon, 
1483 or 1495. He was a Benedictine monk, left the order in a quarrel, became 
a physician, and finally rector of Meudon. He was a disinterested and chari- 
table man, and a zealous teacher, and his house was the resort of the learned. 
He died at Paris, 1553 or 1559. llis one remembered work is the extravaganza, 
“ TliC Lives, Heroic Deeds, and Sayings of (largantuaaud Pantagruel,” in which 
deep tlioughts and ideas of enlarged common sense are imbedded in masses of 
fantastic romance, horse-pkiy, and other matter.j 

Gauo ANTlJA with all his heart submitted his study to the dis- 
cretion of I’onoerates ; who fir.st of all appointed that he should 
do as he was accustomed, to the end it might be understood by 
what means, ifi so long time, his old masters had made him such 
a sot and pujipy. lie disposed, therefore, of his time in such 
fashion that ordinarily ho did awake betwixt eight or nine 
o’clock, whether it was day or night (for so had his ancient 
governors ordained), alleging tluit whicfh David saith: Vanum 
est vobis ante lucem surgere. Then did he tumble and toss, wag 
his legs, and wallow in the bed some time, the better to stir up 
and rouse his vital spirits, and ap])areled himself according to 
the season ; but willingly he would wear a great long gown of 
thick frieze, I'urreil with fox-skins. Afterward he combed his 
head witli ii comb de al-main., which is the four fingers and the 
thumb, for his preceptors had said that to comb himself other- 
ways, to wash and make him.self neat, wiis to lose time in this 
world, 'rhen he . . . to fortify against the fog and bad air, 
went to breakfast, having some good fried tripes, fair rashers on 
the coals, good gammons of bacon, store of good minced meat, 
and a great dt!al of sippet-brew is, made up of the fat of the 
beef-pot, laid upon bread, cheese, and chopped parsley strewed 
together. 

Ponocrates shewed him that he ought not to eat so soon after 
rising out of his bed, unless he had performed some exercise 
beforehand. Gargantua answered ; “What ! have not I suffi- 
ciently well exercised myself ? I have wallowed and rolled 
myself six or seven turns in my bed, before 1 rose ; is not that 
enough? Pope Alexander did so, by the advice of a Jew, his 
physician, and lived till his dying day in despite of his enemies. 
My first masters have used me to it, saying, that to eat break- 
fast made a good memory; and therefore they drank first. I 
am very well after it, and dine but the better. And Master 
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Tubal (who was the first licentiate at Paris) told me that it 
was not enough to run apace, hut to set forth hetimes. So the 
total welfare of our humidity doth not depend upon drinking, 
switter-swattcr like diuiks, but in being at it early in the morn- 
ing ; Unde vermn, 

Tjever viatin n’est point bonheur, 

Boire matin est le, meiUeur' " 

O'o rise betinios is good for nothing, 

To drink betimes is meat and cloathing. 

After a good breakfast he went to church, and tluiy carried lo 
him in a great basket a huge breviaiy, weighing, what in grease, 
clasps, parchment, and cover, little more or less than eleven 
hundred and six pounds : There he heard six and twenty or 
thirty masses : 'I'liis while, to the same place, came his matin- 
mumbler, muflled up about the chin, rouml as a hoo[), and his 
breath pretty well antidoted with the vine-tree sirup : with 
him he mumbled all his kirirh, which he so curiously thnmlied 
and fingered, that there fell nut so much as one bead of them to 
the ground. 

As he went from the church they brought him, upon a dray 
drawn with oxen, a confused heap of pafenotres of Saint (llaude, 
every one of the bigness of a hat-bloidc ; and sauntering along 
through the cloisters, galleries, or garden, he riddled over more 
of them than sixteen liermits would liavo done. Then did lie 
study some paultry half-hour with his eyes fixed uiion his book ; 
but (as the comedy has it) his mind was in the kitchen, 'riieii 
he sat down at table : ami because he was naturally jililegmatic, 
he began his meal with some dozens of gammons, dried neats’ 
tongues, botai'gos, sausages, and such other forerunners of 
wine ; in the meanwhile, four of his folks 'did cast into his 
mouth, one after another continually, mustard by the wliole 
shovels full. Immediately after that, lie drank a horrible 
draught of white wine for the comfort of his kidneys. When 
that was done, he ate according to the s<*ason, meat agreeable 
to his appetite ; and then left off eating when his Ixdly was 
like to crack for fullness. As for his drinking, he had in that 
neither end nor rule ; for he was wont to say that the limits 
and bounds of drinking were, that a man might drink till the 
cork of his shoes swells up half a foot high. 

Then with a starched jdiiz mumbling over some scraps of .a 
scurvy grace, he washed his hands in fresh wine, picked his 
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teeth with the foot of a hog, and talked iftorrily with the pe6> 
pie; then die carpet being spread, they brought plenty of car^s, 
many dice, with great store and abundance of checkers and 
chessboards. 

There he played, 

[Above two liundred fantastic inventions of names for sports.j 

After he had thus well played, shulHed, clogged, and thrown 
away his time, it was thought fit to drink a little, and that was 
every man eleven bumpers; and afterwards make much of him- 
self, and stretch upon a fair bencli, or a good large bed, and 
there sleep for two or three hoiu-s together, without thinking 
or speaking any hurt: After he was awakened, he would shake 
his eai’S a little, and then they brought him fresh wine, and he 
drank better than ever. Ponocrates sliewed him that it wtis 
an ill diet to drink after sleeping. “It is,” answered Gargantua, 
“the very life of the Patriarchs and holy Fathers. For natu- 
rally I sleep: Salt and sleep to me is so mau}'^ gammons.” 

Then began he to study a little, and out came the patenottes^ 
which the more formally to dispatch, ho got upon an old mule, 
which had served nine kings; and so mumbling with his mouth, 
nodding and doddling his head, would go and .see a coney fer- 
reted or ca\ight in a grinne. At bis return he went into the 
kitchen to know what roast meat was on the spit, and supped 
very well, upon my conscience; and commonly did invite some 
of his neighbors that u erc good drinkers, with whom, carousing 
merrily, they told stories of all sorts, from the old to the new. 
Among others, he had for domestics the Ford of Fouille, of 
Grouville, of Griviot, and of Alarigny. After supper, were 
brought into the room the fair wooden gospels and the books 
of the fi>ur kings; that is to say, the tables and cards, wdth fi 
deal of coc/c-alh, mumbUty-pegi^ and wheels of fortune; or else 
they went to see the wenches thereabouts with their wakes, 
their junketings, and little collations; then to sleep with6ut 
control till eiglit o’clock the next morning. 

When Ponocrates knew Gargantiia’s vicious mknner Of liv- 
ing, he resolved to bring him uj) in another guise way; but foi? 
a while bore with him, consi<lering that Nature cannot endure d 
tntdden change without great violence. Therefore, to begin h'iS 
work the better, he requested a learned physician of thait tinbe, 
called Master Theodore, Seriously to perpend, if it pos- 
sible, how to bring Ghrgantua unto a bettor obufiOer; tiib'B&3d 
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physician purged him canonically with Anticyrian hellebore, by 
which medicine ho cleansed all that foulness and perverse habit 
of his brain. By this means, also, Ponocrates made him forget 
all that ho had learned under his ancient preceptors, as Timo- 
theus did to his scholars who had been instructed under other 
musicians; to do this the better, they brought him into the com- 
pany of learned men, which stirred in liim an emulation and 
desire to Avhet his wit and improve his parts, and to bend his 
study another way; so as that the world might have a value 
for him. And afterwards he put himself into such a rojid that 
he lost not any one liour in the day, but employed all his time 
in learning and honest knowledge. 

Gargantua awaked about four o’clock in the morning. 
Whilst they were in rubbing of him, there was read unto him 
some chapter of the Holy Scripture aloud and clearly, Avith a 
pronunciation fit for the matter; and hereunto AA'^as appointed 
a young page, born in Basch^, nannal Anagnostes. According 
to the purpose and argument of that lesson, lie oftentimes gave 
himself to Avoiship, adore, pray, and send up his supplications 
to that good God, Avhose Avord did shew his majesty and mar- 
velous judgment. Then Avent he unto the secret places; there 
his master I’opoatod Avhat had been read, exjiounding unto him 
the most obscure and dinicult points. In returning, they con- 
sidered the face of the sky, if it Avere such as they bad obserA'ed 
it the night before, and into what signs the sun Avas entering, 
as also the moon for that day. This done he was a2>i)arelcd, 
combed, curled, trimmed, and i>erfumed, during Avhich time 
they repeated to him the lessons of the day Ix'fore; he himself 
said them by heart, and ntion them Avould ground some practi- 
cal oases concerning the estate of man, Avhich he Avould jirose- 
cute sometimes two or threi; hours, but ordinarily they ceased 
as soon as he was fully clothed. Then for three good hotirs 
he had a lecture read unto him : this done, they Avent forth, 
still conferring on the substance of the lecture, either unto a 
field near the University called the Brack, or unto the meadows, 
where they played at the ball, tennis, and at the pelitrigone, inost 
gallantly exercising their bodies, as before they had <lone their 
minds: all their play Avas but in liberty, for they left off 
when they pleased, and that Avas commonly Avhen they did 
sweat all over their body, or were otherAvise weary; Then Avere 
they well wiped and rubbed, shifted their shirts, and walking 
soberly, went to see if dinner was ready. 

▼WU JU, — M 
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Whilst they stayed for that, they did clearly and eloquently 
pronounce some sentences that they had retained of the lecture. 
In the meantime, Master Appetite came, and then very orderly 
sat they down at table. At the beginning of the meal, there 
was read some pleasant history of the warlike actions of former 
times, until he had taken a glass of wine. Then (if they 
thought good) they continued reading, or began to discourse 
merrily together ; speaking first of the virtue, propriety, effi- 
cacy, and nature of all that was served in at the table ; of 
bread, of wine, of water, of salt, of fleshes, fishes, fruits, herbs, 
roots, and of their dressing ; by means whereof he learned, in 
a little time, all the passages competent for this, that were to be 
found in I’liny, Athenaeus, Dioscorides, Julius Pollux, Galen, Por- 
pliyry, Oppian, Polybius, Ileliodorus, Aristotle, Elian, and others. 
Whilst they talked of these things many times, to be more cer- 
tain they caused the vciy books to be brought to the table. 
And so well and perfectly did he in his memory retain the 
things above said, that in those days th(ire was not a physician 
that knew half so much as he did. Afterwards they conferred 
of the lessons read in the morning, and ending their repast 
with some conserve or marmalade of quinces, he picked his 
teeth with mastic toothpickers ; washed his hands with fair 
fresli w'atcr, and gave tlianks unto God in some neat hymn, 
made in the praise of the divine bounty and munificence. 

This done tljey brouglit in cards, not to play, but to learn 
a thousand pridty tricks and new inventions, which were all 
grounded upon arithmetic. Jiy this means he fell in love with 
that numerical science, and every day after dinner and supper 
he passed his time in it as pleasantly as he was wont to do at 
cards and dice ; so that at last he understood so well both the 
theory and -practical part thereof, that Tunstal, the English- 
man, who had written very largely to that purpose, confessed 
that verily, in comparison of him, he understood no more High 
Dutch. And not only in that, b\it in the other mathematical 
sciences, as geometry, astronomy, and music. For, in waiting 
on the concoction, and attending the digestion of his food, they 
jnade a thousand pretty instruments and geometrical figures, 
and did in some measure practice the astronomical canons. 

After this they recreated themselves with singing musically, 
in four or five parts, or upon a set theme or ground at random, 
as it best pleased them ; in matter of musical instruments he 
learned to play upon the lute, the virginals, the harp, the all- 
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man flute with nine holes, the viol, iiiul the sackbut. This 
hour thus spent, and digestion finished, he then betook himself 
to his principal study for three hours together or more, as well 
to repeat his moniiiig lectures as to proceed in the book he 
had in hand, as also to write handsomely, to draw aiul form the 
antique and Roman letters. 

This being done they went abroad, aiid with them a young 
gentleman of Touraiu, named the Esquire Gymnast, wlio taught 
him the art oc riding. Changing tlien his eloaths, he rode a 
Naples courser, a Dutch rojissin, a Spaiiisli jennet, a barded 
or trapped steed, then a light, flecd horse, unto whom he gave a 
hundred carieres, made him go the high saults, hounding in the 
air, free the ditch with a skij), leap over a stile or pale, turn 
short in a ring botii to the right and left hand. There he 
broke not his lance : for it is the gn-atest fooleiy in the world 
to say, I have broken ten lanc^es .at tilt, or in tight ; a carpenter 
can do even as much : but it is a glorious and ])rai 8 c worthy 
action, with one lance to break and overthrow ten enemies : 
therefore with a sharp, stiff, strong, and well-steeled lance 
would he usually force up a door, pie.rce a hariuiss, Ix^at down a 
tree, carry away the ring, lift up a cuirassier saddle, with the 
mail coat and gauntlet ; all this he did in <*.omplet(i armor 
from head to foot. As for the jn’ancing flourishes and smack- 
ing poppisms, for the better cherishing of the horse (;onimoiily 
used in riding, none did them better than ho. TIkj great 
vaulter of Ferrara was but an ape com2>ared to him. Tie was 
singularly skillful in lea^nng nimbly from one hois(} to aiiother, 
without putting foot to ground, and these horsc^s were called 
desultories ; he could likewise, from either side, with a lance in 
his hand, leai) on horseback without stirriq)s, and riile the 
horse at his jfleasure, without a bridle, for siudi things are use- 
ful in military engagements. Another day he exei'cised the 
battlc-ax, which he so dexterously wielded both in the nimble, 
strong, and smooth management of that weai)on, and that in 
all the feats 2)racticeable by it, that he j)assed knight of arms 
in the field, and at all essays. 

Then tossed he the jfiki^, jdayed with the two-handed sword, 
with the back-sword, with the Spanish tuck, the dagger, i)on- 
iard, armed or unarmed, with a buckler, with a cloak, with a 
target. 

Then would he hunt the hart, the roebuck, the bear, the 
fallow deer, the wild boar, the hare, the jjheasant, the partridge, 
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and tluj bustard. He played at the balloon, and made it bound 
in the air, both with list and foot. 

lie wrestled, ran, jumped, not at three steps and a leap, lior 
at the hare’s leap, nor yet at the almanes; “for,” said Gym- 
nast, “ these jumps are for the wars altogether unprofitable, 
and of no use ; ” but at one leap he would skip over a ditch, 
spring over a hedge, mount six paces upon a wall, ramp and 
grapple after this fiishion up against a window, of the full 
height of a lance. He did swim in deep waters on his belly, 
on liis back, sideways, with all his body, with his feet only, 
with one luind in the air, wherein he liehl a book, crossing thus 
the breadth of the river Seine without wetting it,' and dragged 
along his <doak with his teeth, as did Julius Cicsar ; then, with 
the help of one hand he entered forcibly into a boat, from 
whence he east himself again headlong into the water, sounded 
the depths, hollowed the rocks, and ])lunged into the pite and 
gulphs. Tlieu turned he the boat about, governed it, led it 
swiftly or slowly with the stream and against the stream, 
stopped it in its (iourse, guide<l it witli one hand, and with tlie 
other laid hard about him with a huge great oar, hoisted the 
sail, hied up along the mast by the sliromls, rivn upon the edge 
of the docks, set tlie coinjiass in order, tackle<l the bow-lines, 
and steered the helm, doming out of tlui Avater, lui ran furi- 
ously up against a hill, and with the same alacrity and swift- 
ness ran down again; he climbed up trees like a cat, and 
leaped from one to the other like a s(piirrel ; he did pull down 
the gi’eat boughs and branches like another !Milo ; then with 
two sharp, well-steeled daggers, and two trietl bodkins, would 
he run up by the wall to the very top of a house, like a rat ; 
then suddenly came down from the top to the bottom, with 
such an even composition of members that by the fall he 
would catch no harm. 

He did cast the dart, throw the bar, put the stone, practice 
the javelin, the boar-spear or partisan, and the halbert ; he 
broke the strongest bows in drawing, bended against his breast 
the greatest crossbows of steel, took his aim by the eye With 
the hand-gun, and allot well, traversed, and planted the can- 
non, shot at but-marks, at the papgay from below upwards, 
from above downwards, then before him, sideways, and behind 
him, like the Parthians. 

They tied a cable rope to the top of a high tower, by one 
end whereof hanging near the ground he wrought himself wltlt 
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his hands to the very toj^ : then upon the same track came down 
so s^turdily and firm that they could not, on a plain meadow, 
have run with more assurance. They set up a great i)ole, fixed 
upon t>vo trees; there would he hang by his hands, and with 
them alone, his feet touching at nothing, would go back and 
fore along the aforesaid rope, with so great swiftness that 
hardly could one overtake liim with running ; and tlien to exer- 
cise his breast and lungs lie would sliout like all the devils in 
hell ; I heard liiiu once call Kudemon, from St. Victor’s gate 
to Monmertre ; Stentor had never such a voice at the siege of 
Troy. 

Then, for the strengtlieiujig of his nerves or sinews, they 
made him two great sows of lead, ea(di of tliem weighing eiglit 
thousand and seven hundred kintals, which they called alteram; 
those he took up from the ground, in eacih hand one, tlien lifted 
them up over his head, and lield them witliout stiri'ing three 
quarters of an hour or more, which was an inimitable force. 

He fouglit at barricn*s with the stoutest and most vigorous 
champions ; and when it came to th(*> cope, he stood so sturdily 
on his feet tliat he ahaiuloned liimsclf to the strongest, in case 
they could remuv^c him from his place, as Milo was wont to do 
of old ; in whose imitation likewise he held a pomegranate in 
his hand, to give it unto liiiu that (M>uld take it from liim. 
The time being thus ]H‘stowed, and himself nibbed, cleansed, 
wiped, and refreshed with other cloaths, he returned fair and 
softly, and iiassing througli certain nu^adows, or other grassy 
places, beheld the trees and plants, comparing them with what 
is written of them in the hooks of the ancients, sucli as Thco- 
plirast, Dioscorides, JMai iuus, Pliny, Nicander, iNhuier, and (hileii, 
and carried home to the liouse great handfuls of tiiem, whereof 
a young page, called Khizotomos, Iiad cliarge ; together with 
little mattocks, jjickaxes, grubbing liooks, cahbiiis, pruning 
knives, and otlier instruments requisite for gardening, lleing 
come to their lodging whilst su]>per was making leady, tliey 
repeated certain passages of that which had boon read, and tlien 
sat down at table. 

Here remark, that his dinner was sober and tlirifty, for he did 
then eat only to prevent the gnawings of liis stomach, but his su|)- 
per was copious and large, for lie took then as much as was lit to 
maintain and nourish him ; whicli, indeed, is the true diet pre- 
scribed by the art of good and sound pliysic ; although a rabble 
qf logger-headed physicians, nuzzellcd in the brabbling shop of 
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Sopliisters, counsel the contrary. During that repast was con- 
tinued the lesson read at dinner, as long as they thought good ; 
the rest was spent in good discourse, learned and profitable. 
After they had given thanks, ho set liiniself to sing vocally, 
and play upon harmonious instruments, or otherwise passed his 
time at some pretty sports, made with cards or dice, or in prac- 
ticing the feats of legerdemain, with cups and balls. There 
they stayed some nights in frolicking thus, and making them- 
selves merry till it was time to go to bed ; and on other nights 
they would go make visits unto learned men, or to such as had 
been travelers in strange and remote countries. When it was 
full night, before they retired themselves, they went unto the 
most open place of the house, to see the face of the sky, and 
there beheld tlio comets, if any were, as likewise the figures, 
situations, aspects, opposition, and conjunctions of both fixed 
stars and planets. 

Then with his master did he briefly I’ccapitnlate, after the 
manner of the Pythagoreans, that which he liad read, seen, 
learned, done, and understood, in the whole course of that day. 

Then prayed they unto God the Creator, in falling down 
before Him, and strengthening their faith towards Him, and 
glorifying Him for His boundless bounty; and giving thanks 
to Him for the time that was past, they recommended themselves 
to His divine clemency for the future, which being done they 
went to bed, and betook themselves to their repose. 

If it happened that the weather was anything cloudy, foul, 
and rainy, all the forenoon was employed as before specified, 
according to custom, with this difference only, that they had a 
good clear fire lighted, to correct tlie distempers of the air; 
but after dinner, instead of their wonted exercitations, they 
did abide within, and by way of Apotherapie., did recreate them- 
selves in bottling of hay, and cleaving and sawing of wood, and 
in threshing sheaves of corn at the barn. Then they studied 
the art of painting or carving, or brought into use the antique 
(ancient) play of Tables, as Leonicus has written of it; and as 
our good friend Lascaris playeth at it. In playing, they exam- 
ined the passages of ancient authors wherein the said play is 
mentioned, or any metaphor drawn from it. They went likewise 
to see the drawing of metals, or the casting of great ordnance ; 
how the lapidaries did work, as also the goldsmiths, and cutters 
of precious stones : nor did they omit to visit the alchymists, 
money-coiners, upholsterers, weavers, velvet-workers, watch- 
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makers, looking-glass framers, printers, organists, dyers, and 
other such kind of artificers, and everywhere giving them some- 
what to drink, did learn and consider the industry and inven- 
tion of the trade. 

They went also to hear the public lectures, the solemn com- 
mencements, the repetitions, the acclamations, the pleadings of 
the lawyers, and sermons of evangelical preachers. 

He went through the halls and places appointed for fencing, 
and there played against the masters themselves at all weapons, 
and shewed them by experience that he knew as much in it as 
(yea, more than) they : and, instead of simpling, they visited 
the shops of druggists, herbal ist.s, and apothecaries, and dili- 
gently considered the fruits, roots, leaves, gums, seeds, the 
grease and ointments of some foreign parts, as also how they 
did adulterate them. He wemt to see the jugglers, tumblers, 
mountebanks, and (piack-salvers ; and considered their cun- 
ning, their shifts, their summersaults, and smooth tongue, espe- 
cially of those of Chauny in IMcardy, who are naturally great 
praters, and will banter and lye as fast .as a dog can trot. 

Being returned home, they did eat at supper more soberly 
than at other times ; and meats more desinoative and ertemiating ; 
to the end that the intemperate moisture of the air, communicated 
to the hody hy a necessary confinity, might hy this means be cor- 
rected; and that they might not receive any prejudice for want 
of their ordinary bodily exercise. 

Thus was Clargaiitua governed, and kept on in this course of 
education from day to day, i)rofiting, .as you understand such a 
young man of his ago and good sense, so kept to his exercise, 
may well do ; whicli, although at the beginning seemed diffi- 
cult, became a little after so sweet, so easy, and so delightful, 
that it seemed rather the recreation of a king, than the study 
of a scholar. Nevertheless, Ponocrates, to divert him from this 
vehement intension of the spirits, thought fit, once in a month, 
upon some fair and clear d.ay, to go out in the city betimes in 
the morning, either towfirds Gentilly or Boulogne, or to Mont- 
rouge, or Charentonbridge, or to V.anves, or St. Clou, .and there 
spend all the day long in making the greatest cheer that could 
be devised, sporting, making merry, drinking liealths, playing, 
singing, dancing, tumbling in some fair meadow, unnestling of 
sparrows, taking of quails, and fishing for frogs and crabs. 

feut, although that day was passed without books or lecture, 
yet was it not spent without jn-ofit ; for, in the said meadows 
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they usually repeated certain pleasant verses of Virgil’s Agrl? 
culture,” of Hesiod, and of Politian’s “ Husbandry,” wpuld set 
abroach some witty Latin epigrams, then immediately turned 
them into roundelays and songs in the French language. Iiji 
their feasting, they would sometimes sciiarate the water from 
the wine that was therewith mixed, as Cato teaeheth de re rustica, 
and Pliny ; with an ivy cup would wash the wine in a bason ful^ 
of water, then take it out again with a funnel as pure as ever. 
They made the water go from one glass to another, and con- 
trived a thousand little automatory engines, that is to say, mov- 
ing of themselves. 

<K>ja<o« 
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By KABK1.A1S. 

Theke once lived a poor honest eountry fellow of Gravot, 
Tom Wellhung by name, a wood i‘icaver by trade, who in that 
low drudgery made shift so to piek up a sorry livelihood, ft 
happened that he lost his hatehet. Now, tell mo, who ever had 
more cause to be vexed than poor Tom ? Alas, his whole estate 
and life depended on his hatehet ; by bis liateliet be earned 
many a fair penny yf the best woodiuongevs or log merchants, 
among whom be went a jobbing ; for want of bis liatchet ho 
was like to starve ; and had Death but met him six days after 
without a hatchet, tlio grim fiend would ha ve mowed him down 
in the twinkling of a bedstaif. In this sad case he began to 
bo in a heavy taking, and called upon Jupiter with most elo- 
quent prayers (for, you know. Necessity was tl;o mother of 
Eloqironcxj). With the whites of his eyes turned up towards 
lieaven, ilowu on his marrowbones, his arms reared high, his 
fingers stretched wide, and his liead bare, tlie poor wretch with- 
out ceasing was roaring t)ut by way of Litany at every repeti- 
tion of his supplications, “ My hatchet. Lord J upitcr, my hatchet, 
my hatehet, only my hatehet, O Jupiter, or money to buy 
another, arid nothing else ; alas, my poor hatchet I ” 

Jupiter happened then to be liolding a grand council a];>QUt 
certain urgent affairs, and old Gammer Cybele w'as just giving 
her opinion, or, if you bad rather have it so, it was young 
Phoebus the Beau ; but, in short, Tom’s outcry and lamenta- 
tions were so loud that they were heard with no small amaze' 
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ineut at tho council boai'd by the whole consistory of the gods. 
“What a devil have we below,” qnoth Jupiter, “that howls so 
horridly ? Ily tho mud of Styx, hsiven't wo had all along, and 
haven’t we here still, enough to do to set to rights a world of 
puzzling business of oonsoquence ? . . . Let us, however, dis- 
patch this howling follow below : you, iMereury, go see who it 
is, and know what he wants.” IMoronry looked out at heaven’s 
trapdoor, through which, a.s 1 am told, they hoar what’s said 
here below ; by the way, one might well enough mistake it for 
the scuttle of a ship ; though loaromenippus said it was like 
the mouth of a well. Tho light-heeled deity saw it was honest 
Tom, who asked for his lost hatchet ; and accordingly he made 
his report to the Synod. “ Marry,” .said Jupiter, “ we are finely 
holped up, as if wo had now nothing else to do liore but to 
restore lost batehets. Well, he must then have it hsr all this, 
for so ’tis written in tho Hook of Fate (do you hear ?), as well 
as if it was worth the whole duchy of Milan. The truth is, tho 
fellow’s hatchet is as much to him as a kingdom to a king. 
Come, come, let no more words be scatt(u-ed about it ; let him 
have his hatchet again. Jtun down immediately, and east at 
the poor fellow’s feet three hatchets, — his own, another of gold, 
and a third of imissy silver, all of one size : then, having left it 
to his will to take his choice, if he take his own, and be satis- 
fied with it, give him t’other two. If ho take another, chop liis 
head off with his own ; and henceforth servo me all those losers 
of hatchets after that manner.” Having said this, Jupiter, with 
an awkward turn of his head, like a jackanapes swallowing of 
pills, made so dreadful a phiz that sill tho vast Olympus quaked 
again. Heaven’s foot me.sscnger, thanks to his low-crowned, 
narrow-brimmed hat, and plume of feathers, heelpieces, and 
running stick with pigeon wings, fling.s him.sclf out at heaven’s 
wicket, through the empty deserts of the air, and in a trice 
nimbly alights on the earth, and throws at friend Tom’s feet tho 
three hatchets, .saying to lam, “ Thou hast bawled long enough 
to be a-dry ; thy prayers and requests are granted by Jupiter : 
see which of these three is thy hatchet, and take it away with 
thee.” 

Wellhung lifts up the golden hatchet, i)eep8 upon it, and 
finds it very heavy, then, staring at Mercury, cries, “ Cods- 
zouks, this is none of mine ; I Avon’t ha’ ’t ! ” The same ho 
did with the silver one, and said, “ ’Tis not this, either : you 
may e’en take them again.” At last he takes uj) his own 
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hatchet, examines the end of the helve, and finds his mark 
there ; then, ravished with joy, like a fox that meets some 
straggling poultry, and sneering from the top of his nose, he 
cried, “ By the mass, this is my hatchet 1 Master god, if you 
will leave it me, I will sacrifice to 3’ou a very good and huge 
pot of milk, brimful, covered with fine strawberries, next Ides 
(i.e. the 15th) of March.” 

“ Honest fellow,” said Mercury, “ I leave it thee ; take it ; 
and because thou hast wished and chosen moderately, in point 
of luatchet, by Jupiter’s command I give thee these two others. 
Thou hast now wherewith to make thyself rich ; be honest.” 
Honest Tom gave Mercury a whole cart load of thanks, and 
revered the most great Jupiter. His old hatchet he fastens 
close to his leathern girdle, and girds it about his breech like 
Martin of Cambray ; the two others, being more heavy, he lays 
on his shoulder. Thus lie plods on, trudging over the fields, 
keeping a good countenance among his neighbors and fellow- 
parishioners with one merry sa^'iug or other after Patelin’s 
way. The next day, having put on a clean white jacket, he 
takes on his back the two precious hatchets, and comes to 
Ohinon, tlie famous city, noble city, ancient city, yea, the first 
city of the world, according to the judgment and assertion of 
the mo.st learned Massoreths. In (fiiinon he turned his silver 
hatchet into fine testons, crown pieces, and other white cash ; 
his golden hatchet into fine angels, curious ducats, substantial 
ridders, spankers, and rose nobles. Then with tlieni he pur- 
cliases a good number of farms, barns, houses, outhouses, 
thatch houses, stable.s, meadows, orchards, fields, vineyards, 
woods, arable lands, pastures, pond.s, mills, gardens, nurseries, 
oxen, cows, sheep, goats, swine, hogs, asses, horses, hens, cocks, 
capons, cliickens, geese, ganders, ducks, drakes, and a world of 
other necessaries, and in a short time became the richest man 
in all the country. His brother bumpkins, and the yeomen 
and other country-puts thereabouts, perceiving his good for- 
tune, were not a little amazed, insomuch that their former pity 
of poor Tom was soon changed into an envy of his so great and 
unexpected rise ; and, as tliey could not for their souls devise 
how this came about, they made it their business to pry up and 
down, and lay their heads together, to inquire, seek, and inform 
themselves by what means, in what place, on what day, what 
hour, how, why, and wherefore, he had come by this great 
treasure. 
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At last, liearing it was by losing his hatchet, “ Ha I ha ! ” 
said they, “ was there no more to do but lose a hatchet, to make 
us 1‘ich?” With this they all fairly lost their hatchets out of 
hand. The devil a one that liad a hatchet left ; he w'as not his 
mother’s son that did not lose liis hatchet. No more was Avood 
felled or cleared in that country, through want of hatchets. 
Nay, the vl^sopiau a])ologuc even saith tliat certain petty coun- 
try gents of the lower class, who had sold Wellhnng their little 
mill and little field to have wherewithal lo make a figure at the 
next muster, having been told that this treasure was come to 
liim by that means only, sold the only badge of their gentility, 
their swords, to pun^hasc hatchets to go to lose them, as the 
silly clodpates did, in hopes to gain store of chink by that 
loss. 

You would have truly sworn they had been a parcel of your 
petty spiritual usurers, Rome-bound, selling their all, and bor- 
rowing of others to buy store of mandates, a pennyworth of a 
new-made pope. 

Now they cried out and brayed, and jirayed and bawled, 
and lamented and invoked .Jupiter : “ My hatchet ! my hatchet ! 
Jupiter, my batcihet ! ” on this side, “My hatchet!” on that 
side, “My hatchet! Ho, ho, ho, l;o, .Jupiter, my hatchet!” 
The air round about rang again with the cries and bowlings of 
these rascally losers of hatchets. 

Mercury W'as nimble in bringing them hatehels, — to each 
offering that Avhich he had lost, as also another of gold and a 
third of silver. 

Everywhei'C he still Avas for that of gold, giving tJi.anks in 
abundance to the great giver, .Jupiter ; l)ut, in the very nick (»f 
time that they boAved and stooped to take it from the ground, 
whip in a trice Mercury lopped off tlu;ir heads, as .Jupiter had 
commanded; and of beads thus cut off the number was just 
equal to that of the lost hatchets. 

You see how it is now ; you see bow it goes Avith those 
who in the simplicity of their hearts Avish and desire Avith 
moderation. Take Avarning by this, all you greedy, fresh-Avater 
shirks, Avho scorn to Avish for anything under ten thousand 
pounds; and do not, for the future, run on impudently, as I 
have sometimes heard you Avisbing, “ Would to God I had noAV 
one hundred and seventy-eight millions of gold ! oil, hoAV I 
should tickle it off ! ” The deuce on you, Avhat more might a 
king, an emperor, or a pope Avish for? For that reason, indeed. 
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you see that after you have made such hopeful wishes all the 
good that comes to you of it is the itch or scab, and not a cross 
in your breeches to scare the devil that tempts you to make 
these wislies ; no more than those two mumpers, one of whom 
only wished to have in good old gold as miicli as hath been 
spent, bought, and sold in Paris, since its first foundations were 
laid, to this hour, all of it valued at the price, sale, and rate of 
the dearest year in all that space of time. Do you think the 
fellow was hasliful ? had he eaten sour plums unpeeled ? were 
his teeth on edge, I pray you ? The other wished Our Lady’s 
church brimful of steel needles, from the floor to the top of the 
roof, and to have as many ducats as miglit be crammed into as 
many bags as might bo sewed with each and every one of those 
needles, till they were all citlier broke at the point or eye. 
This is to wish with a vengeance! What think you of it? 
What did they got by it, in your opinion ? Why, at night both 
my gentlemen liad kibed heels, a tetler in the chin, a church- 
yard cough in the lungs, a catarrli in tlie tliroat, a swingeing 
boil at the rump, and the devil of one musty crust of a brown 
George the poor dogs liad to .scour their grinders with. Wish, 
therefore, for mediocrity, and it shall be given unto you, and 
over and above yet ; that is to .say, providisl you bestir your- 
selves manfully and do your best in the mean time. 


ASTROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. 

By RABELAIS. 

This year there will bo so many eclipses of the sun and 
moon that I fear (not unjustly) our pockets will suffer ina- 
nition, be full empty, and our feeling at a loss. Saturn will bo 
retrograde, Venus direct, Mercury as unfi.ved as quicksilver. 
And a pack of planets won’t go as you would have them. 

For this reason the crabs will go sidelong, and the rope 
makers backward ; the little stools will get upon tlie benches, 
and the spits on the racks, and the bands on the hats ; fleas 
will be generally black ; bacon will run away from peas in 
Lent ; there won’t be a bean left in a twelfth cake, nor an ace 
in a flush ; the dice won't run as you wish, though you cog 
them, and the chance that you desire will seldom come ; brutesi 
shall speak in several places; Shrovetide will have its day ; one 
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part of the world will disguise itself to gull and chouse the 
other, and run about the streets like a paiu-el of addle-pated 
animals and mad devils ; such hurly-burly was never seen since 
the devil was a little boy ; and there will be above seven and 
twenty irregular verbs made this year, if I'risciau don’t hold 
them in. If God don’t help us, we shall have our hands and 
hearts full. 

This year the stone-blind shall see but very little ; the deaf 
shall hear but scurvily ; the dumb shan't speak very plain ; the 
rich sh.all be somewhat in a better t;ase than the poor, and the 
healthy than the sick. VV^liole tloeks, herds, and droves of 
sheep, swine, and oxen, cocks and hens, ducks and drakes, 
geese and ganders, shall go to pot; but the mortality will 
not be altogether so great among apes, monkeys, baboons, and 
dromedaries. As for old age, ’twill be imuirable this year, 
because of the years past. Those Avho are sick of the pleurisy 
will feel a plaguy stitch in tlieir sides ; catarrhs this year shall 
distill from the brain on the lower pai’fs ; sore cy<'S will by no 
means help the sight ; ears shall be at least as scaria; and short 
in Gascony, and among knights of the post, as ever; and a 
most horrid and dreadful, virulent, malignant, eate,h‘ing, per- 
verse, and odious malady shall be almost epidemical, insomuch 
that many shall run mad upon it, not knowing what nails to 
drive to keep the wolf from the iloor, very often idotting,- con- 
triving, cudgeling, and puzzling their weak, shallow brains, and 
syllogizing and prying up and down for tlie philosopher’s stone, 
tltough they only get Midas’ lugs by the bai’gain. 1 quake for 
very fear when I think on't ; for, I assure you, few will escape 
this disease, which Averroes calls la(;k of money ; and by con- 
sequence of the last year’s comet, and Saturn’s retrogradatiou, 
there will be a horrid clutter between the cats and the rats, 
hounds and hares, hawks and ducks, and eke betweeir the 
monks and the eggs. 

I find by the calculations of Albumazar in his book of the 
^reat conjunction, and elsewhere, that this will be a plentiful 
year of all manner of good things to those who have enough ; 
but your hops of Piesardy will go near to fare the worse for 
the cold. As for oats, they’ll be a great help to horses. I 
dkte say, there won’t be much more bacon than swine. Pisces 
having the ascendant, ’twill be a mighty year for mussels, 
'Cockles, and periwinkles. Mercury somewhat threatens our 
patsley beds, yet parsley will be to be had for money. Hemp 
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will grow faster than the children of this age, and some will 
find there’s but too much on’t. There will be very few 6on- 
chretiens, but choke pears in abundance. As for corn, wine, 
fruit, and herbs, there never was such plenty as will be now, if 
poor folks may have their wish. 


PIZARRO IN PERU. 

By william HICKIJNO PRESCOTT. 


[WiLMAM IIioKMNo Prescott, American historian, was bom In Salem, 
Mass., May 4, 170(! ; {jraduated at Ifai’vard in 1811; was rendered nearly blind 
by accident, but having det.ennined on a liistc'.rical career, mastered Spanish, 
and by aitl of an amanuensis gathered the, materials for a “ History of Ferdi- 
nand and Lsahella,” published in 18:18. Its immediate and great success encour- 
aged him to write in tlie same mannor a “ JJKstory of tlie Conquest of Mexico ” 
(184:1), “ History of the Comiucst of Pern ” (1817), and “ History of the Reign of 
Philip II.” (1860-1858), left incomplete. He wrote also lives of John Pickering. 
Abbott Lawrence, and Charles llrockdim Brown, and imlilished a volume of hia 
articles froin the North American lievieio. He died January 28, 1850.3 

The Inca of Peru was its sovereign in a peculiar sense. 
He received an obcdicnco from his vtissals more implicit than 
that of any despot; for liis authority reached to the most secret 
conduct, — to the thouglits of the individual, lie was rever- 
enced as more than human. Tie was not merely the head'ljf 
the state, hut the point to which all its institutions converged, 
as to a common center, — the keystone of tlie political fabric, 
which must fall to pieces by its own weight when that was 
withdrawn. So it fared on tlie death of Alahuallpa. Ills death 
not only left the throne vacant, without any certain successor, 
but the manner of it announced to the Peruvian people that a 
hand stronger than that of their Incas had now seized the 
scepter, and that the dynasty of the Children of the Sun had 
passed away forever. 

The natural consequences of such a conviction followed. 
The beautiful order of tho ancient institutions was broken up, 
as the authority which controlled it was withdrawn. The 
Indians broke out into greater excesses from the uncommMl 
restraint to which they had been before subjected. Villages 
were burnt, temples and palaces were plundered, and the 
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gold they contained was scattered or secreted. The renioto 
provinces now shook off their allegiance to the Incas. Their 
great captains, at the head of distant armies, set vxp for them- 
selves. Ruminavi, a commander on the borders of Qxiito, 
sought to detach that kingdom from the I’eruvian empire and 
to reassert its ancient independence. The country, in short, 
was in a state of revolution. 

The authors of tlio revolution, I’izarro and his followers, 
remained meanwhile at Caxamalca. lint the lirst step of the 
Spanish commander Avas to name a successor to Alahuullpa. 
It would he easy to govern under the vimorated autliority to 
which the liomage of tiio Indians had been so long paid ; and 
it was not dillicult to find a successor. The true Jieir to tlu! 
crown was a second son of lluayna Capac, mimed iManco, a 
legitimate brother of the unfortunate ITuasiair. lint I’izarro 
had too little knowledge of the dispositions of this prince ; and 
he made no scrujde to jirefer a brother of Atahnallpa and to 
present him to the Indian nobles as their future Inca. . . . 

All thoughts wore now eagerly turned towards (,’uzeo, of 
Avhich the most glowing accounts were circulated among the 
soldiers, and whoso temples and royal jialaccs were repx’csented 
as blazing with gold and silver. With imaginations thus ex- 
cited, Pizarro and his entire company, amounting to almost 
live hundred men, of whom nearly a third, probably, were 
cavalry, took their departure eai’ly in September from Caxa- 
nialca, — a place ever memorable as tin; theater of some of the 
most strange and sanguinary scenes recordial in history. All 
set forward in high spirits, — the soldiers of Pizarro from the 
expectation of doubling their present riches, and Alniagro’s 
followers from the jirospect of sharing eipially in the spoil with 
“the first conquerors.’’ The young Inca and the old chief 
Challcuchima accompanied the march in their litters, attended 
by a numerous retinue of vassals, and moving in as much state 
and ceremony as if in the possession of real power. 

Their course lay along the great road of the Incas, Avhich 
stretched across the elevated regions of the Cordilleras, all the 
way to Cuzco. It Avas of nearly a uniform breadth, tliough 
constructed with different degrees of care, according to the 
ground. Sometimes it crossed smooth and level valleys, Avliich 
offei’ed of themselves little impediment to the traveler; at 
other times it followed tlie course of a mountain stream that 
flowed round the base of some beetling cliff, leaving small 
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space for the foothold ; at others, again, where the sierra was 
so precipitous that it seemed to preclude all farther progfess, 
the road, accommodated to the natural sinuosities of the ground, 
wound round the heights which it would have been impossible 
to scale' directly. 

But, although managed with great address, it was a formi- 
dable passage for the cavalry. The mountain was hewn into 
steps, but the rocky ledges cut up the hoofs of the horses ; and, 
though the troopers dismounted and led them by the bridle, 
they suffered severely in their efforts to keep their footing. 
The road was constructed for man and the light-footed llama ; 
and the only heavy beast of burden at all suited to it was the 
sagacious and sure-footed mule, with which the Spanish adven- 
turers were not then provided. It was a singular chance that 
Spain was the land of the mule ; and thus the country was 
speedily supplied with the very animal that seems to have been 
created for the difficult passes of the Cordilleras. 

Another obstacle, often occurring, was the deep torrents that 
rushed down in fury from the Andes. 'I'hey were traversed 
by the hanging bridges of osier, whose frail materials were 
after a time broken up by the heavy tread of the cavalry, and 
the holes made in them added materially to the dangers of the 
passage. On such occasions the Spaniards contrived to work 
their Avay across the rivers on rafts, swimming their horses by 
the bridle. 

All along the route they found posthouses for the accom- 
modation of the royal couriers, established at regular intervals ; 
and magazines of grain and other commodities, provided in the 
principal towns for the Indian armies. The Spaniards profited 
by the prudent forecast of the Peruvian government. 

Passing through several hamlets and towns of some note, 
the principal of which were Iluamachuco and lluauuco, Pizarro, 
after a tedious march, came in sight of the rich valley of Xauxa. 
The march, though tedious, had been attended with little sufr 
fering, except in crossing the bristling crests of the Cordilleras, 
which occasionally obstructed their path, — a rough settiugf tq 
the beautiful valleys that lay scattered like gems alon^ ^his 
elevated region. In the mountain passes they found soiup.jn- 
PQUvenienoe from the cold ; since, to move raorq quickly, tj]|ey 
had disencumbered themselves of all superfluous baggage,, and 
were even unprovided with tents. The bleak winds of thq 
mountains penetrated the thipk harne.ss of the soldiqrsri b.n^ 
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the peor Indians, more ^scantily clothed, and accustomed to a 
tropical climate, suffered most severely. The Spaniard seemed 
to have a hardihood of body, as of soul, that rendered him 
almost indifferent to climate. 

On the march they had not l)eeu molested by enemies. But 
more than once they had seen vestiges of them in smoking 
hamlets and ruined bridges. Reports, from time to time, had 
reached Uizarro of warriors on his track ; and small bodies of 
Indians were oC(!asioiially.seen like dusky cloud.s on the verge 
of the horizon, which vanished as the Spaniards approached. 
On reaching Xauxa, however, these clouds gathered into one 
dark mass of warrioi-s, which formed on the oj>j)osite bank of 
the river that flowed through the valley. 

The Spaniards advanced to the stream, which, swollen by 
the melting of the snows, was now of considerable width, though 
not deep. The bridge had been destroyed ; but the Cou(|uerors, 
without hesitation, dashing boldly in, advanced, swimming ami 
wading as they best could, to the opposite bank. 'Fhe Indians, 
diScoiicerted by this decided movement, as they had relied on 
their watery defenses, took to flight, after letting off an impo- 
tent volley of missiles. Fear gave wings to the fugitives ; but 
the horse and his rider were swifter, and the victorious pur- 
suers took bloody vengeance on their enemy for having tlared 
even to meditate resistance. 

Xauxa was a considerable town. It was the place already 
noticed as having been visited by llernamlo Pizarro. It was 
seated in the midst of a verdant valley, fertilized by a thousand 
little rills, which the thrifty Indian husbandmen drew from 
the parent river that rolled sluggishly through the mea<lows. 
There were several capacious buildings of rough stone in the 
to\Vn, and a temple of some note in the times of the Incas. 
But the strong arm of Father Valverde and his countrymen 
soon tumbled the heathen deities from their pride of place, and 
established, in their stead ..he sacred efligies of the Virgin and 
Child. 

Here Pizarro proposed to halt for some daj'^s, and to found 
a Spanish colony. It was a favorable position, he thought, for 
holding the Indian mountaineers in check, while at the same 
time it afforded an easy communication with the seacoast. 
Meanwhile he determined to send forward De Soto, with a de- 
tachment Of sixty horse, to recounoiter the country in advance, 
knd to restore the bridges where demolished by the enemy, 
voi.. XI. — 21 
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That active cavalier set forward at once, but found consider- 
able impediments to his progreas. The traces of an enemy be- 
came more frequent as he advanced. The villages were burnt, 
the bridges destroyed, and heavy rocks and trees strewed in 
the path to impede the march of the cavalry. As he drew near 
to Bilcas, once an important place, though now effaced from 
the map, he had a sharp encounter with the natives, in a moun- 
tain defile, which cost him the lives of two or three troopers. 
The loss was light ; but any loss was felt by the Spaniards, so 
little accustomed as they had been of late to resistance. 

Still pressing forward, the Spanish captain crossed the river 
Abancay and tbe broad waters of the Apurimac; and, as he 
drew near, the sierra of Vilcaconga, he learned that a consider- 
able body of Indians lay in wait for him in the dangerous passes 
of the mountains. The sierra was several leagues from Cuzco ; 
and the cavalier, desirous to reach the farther side of it before 
nightfall, incautiously pushed on his wearied horses. When 
he was fairly entangled in its rocky deQles, a multitude of 
armed warriors, springing, as it seemed, from every cavern and 
thicket of the sierra, filled the air with their war cries, and 
rushed down, like one of their own mountain torrents, on the 
invaders, as they were painfully toiling up the steeps. Men 
and horses wore overturned in the fury of the assault, and the 
foremost files, rolling back on those below, spread ruin and 
con.ster nation in their ranks. De Soto in vain endeavored to 
restore order, and, if possible, to chai'ge the assailants. The 
horses were bliiided and maddened by the missiles, while the 
desperate natives, clinging to their legs, strove to prevent their 
ascent up the rocky pathway. De Soto saw that, unless he 
gained a level ground which opened at some distance before 
him, all must be lost. Cheering on his men with the old battle 
cry, that always went to the heart of a Sjjaniard, he struck his 
spui’s deep into the sides of his wearied chargor, and, gallantly 
supported by his troop, broke through the dark array of war- 
rioi s, and, shaking them off to the right and left, at length suc- 
ceeded in placing hiiiiself on the broad level. 

Here both parties paused, as if by mutual consent, for a few 
moments. A little stream ran through the plain, at which the 
Spaniards watered their horses; and, the animals having rew 
covered wind, De Soto and his men made a desperate charge 
on their assailants. The undaunted Indians sustained the 
shock Avith firmness; and the result of the combat was still 
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doubtful, when the shades of evening, falling thicker around 
them, separated the combatants. 

Both parties then withdrew from the field, taking up their 
respective stations within bowshot of each other, so that the 
voices of the warriors on either side couhl be distinctly heard 
in the stillness of the night. But very ditterent were the 
' reflections of the two hosts. The Indians, exulting in their 
temporary triumph, looked with confidence to the morrow to 
complete it. 'Pho Spaniards, on the otiicr hand, were propor- 
tionably discouraged. They were not i)repared for this spirit 
of resistance in an enemy hitherto so tame. Several cavaliers 
had fallen, — one of them by a blow from a Peruvian battle- 
ax, which clove his head to the chin, attesting the power of 
the weapon and of the arm that used it. Several horses, too, 
had been killed ; and the loss of these was almost as severely 
felt as that of their riders, considering the great cost and dif- 
ficulty of transporting them to these distant regions. Few 
either of the men or horses had escaped without Avounds, and 
the Indian allies had suffered still nioiie severely. 

It seemed probable, from the pertinacity and a ceidain order 
maintained in the assault, that it was directed by some leader 
of military experience, — perhaps the Indian commander Quiz- 
quiz, who was said to be hanging round the environs of (hizco 
with a considerable force. 

Notwithstanding the reasonable cause of apprehension for 
the morrow, De Soto, like a stout-hearted cavalier as he was, 
strove to keep up the spirits of his followers. If they had 
beaten <?ff the enemy Avhen their horses were jaded and their 
own strength nearly exhausted, how much easier it would be to 
come off victorious when both were restored by a night’s rest I 
and he told them to “ trust in the Almighty, who would never 
desert his faithful followers in their extremity.” The event 
justified De Soto’s confidence in this seasonable succor. 

From time to time, on his march, he had sent advices to 
Pizarro of the menacing state of the country, till his com- 
mander, becoming seriou' ly alarmed, was apprehensive that the 
cavalier might be overpowered by the superior numbers of the 
enemy. He accordingly detached Almagro, with nearly all 
the remaining horse, to his support, — unencumbered by infan- 
try, that he might move the faster. That efficient leader 
advanced by forced marches, stimulated by the tidings which 
met him on the road, and was so fortunate as to reach the 
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foot of the sierra of Vilcaconga the very night of the engage- 
ment. 

There, hearing of the encounter, he pushed forward with- 
out halting, though his horses were spent with travel. The 
night was exceedingly dark, and Almagro, afraid of stumbling 
on the enemy’s bivouac, and desirous to give De Soto informa- 
tion of his approach, commanded his trumpets to sound, till the 
notes, winding through the defiles of the mountains, broke the 
slumbers of his countrymen, sounding like blithest music in 
their cars. Tliey quickly replied witli their own bugles, and 
soon had the satisfaction to embrace their deliverers. 

Great was the dismay of the Peruvian host when the morn- 
ing light discovered the fresh reinforcement of tlic ranks of 
the Spaniards. There was no use in contending with an enemy 
who gathered strength from the eontliet, and who seemed to 
multiply his numbers at will. Without' further attempt to 
renew the fight, they availed themselves of a thick fog, which 
hung over the lower slopes of the hills, to effect their retreat, 
and left the passes open to the invaders. The two cavaliers 
then continued their march until they extricatetl their forces 
from the sierra, when, taking up a secure position, they pro- 
jjosed to await there the arrival of Pizarro. 

The commander in chief, meanwhile, lay at Xauxa, where 
he was greatly disturbed by the rumors which reached him of 
the state of the country. His enterprise, thus far, had gone 
forward so smoothly that he was no better prepared than his 
lieutenant to meet with resistance from the natives. He did 
not seem to comprehend that the mildest nature might at last 
be roused by oppression, and that the massacre of their Inca, 
whom they regarded with such awful veneration, would be 
likely, if anything could do it, to wake them from their apathy. 

The tidings which he now received of the retreat of the 
Peruvians were most welcome ; and he caused mass to be said, 
and thanksgivings to be offered up to Heaven, “which had 
shown itself thus favorable to the (’hristians throughout this 
mighty enterprise.” The Spaniard was ever a Crusader. Ho 
was in the sixteenth century wh.at Geeur de Lion and his brave 
knights were in the twelfth, with this difference : the cavalier 
of that day fought for the Cross and for glory, while gold and 
the Cross were the watchwords of the Spaniard. The spirit of 
chivalry hud waned somewhat before the spirit of trade } but 
the fire of religious enthusiasm still burned as bright uudev 
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the quilted mail of the American Conqueror as it did of yore 
under the iron panoply of the soldier of Palestine. 

It seemed probable that some man of authority had organ- 
ized, or at least countenanced, this resistaneo of the natives ; 
and suspicion fell on the captive chief Clialbuicliiina., who was 
accused of maintaining a secret correspondence with his con- 
federate Quiz(iuiz. I’izarro waited on the Indian noble, and, 
charging him with tlic conspiracy, reproaclied him, as lie had 
formerly done his royal muster, with ingratitude towards the 
Spaniards, avIio had dealt with him so liberally. He con- 
cluded by the assurance that, if he did not cause the Peru- 
vians to lay down tlieir arms and tender their submission at 
once, he shonld be bui-nt alive so soon as they reached Alma- 
gro’s quarters. 

'Pile Indian chief listened to the terrible menace with the 
utmost composure. He denied having bad any communications 
with his countrymen, and said that, in bis present state of con- 
linemeut at least, he could have no power to bring tbem to 
submission. He tlnm remained doggedly silent, and Pizarro 
did not press the mattiir further. But be jdaced a strong guard 
over his prisoner, and caustid him to be put in irons. It was 
an ominous proceeding, and had been the precursor of the 
death of Atahuallpa. 

Before quitting Xauxa, a misfortune befell the Spaniards, in 
the death of their creature the young Inca Toparca. Suspicion, 
of course, fell on Challcuchima, now selected as tlie scapegoat 
for all the olTenses of his nation. It was a disapi>ointment to 
Pizarro, who hopetl to find a (umvenient .Mielter for his future 
proceedings under this shadow of ro 3 'alty. 

The general considered it most {irudent not to hazard the 
I0S.S of his treasures by taking tbem on the march, and he 
accordingly left them at Xauxa, under a guard of forty soldiers, 
who remained there in garrison. No event of importance 
dccurred on the road, and, ’ izarro having effected a junction 
with Almagro, their unit d forces soon entered the vale of 
Xaquixaguana, about five leagues from (luzco. This Avas one 
of those bright spots, so often found embosomed amidst the 
Andes, the more beautiful from contrast Avith the savage char- 
acter of the scenery around it. A riA'er flowed through the 
valley, affording the means of irrigating the soil and clothing 
it in perpetual verdure ; and the rich and flowering A'egetation 
spread out like a cultivated garden. The beauty of the place 
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and its delicious coolne.ss commended it as a residence for the 
Peruvian nobles, and tlie sides of the hills were dotted with 
their villas, which afforded them a grateful retreat in the heats 
of summer. Yet the center of the valley was disfigured by a 
quagmii-e of some extent, occasioned by the frequent overflow- 
ing of the "Waters; but the industry of the Indian architects 
had constructed a solid causeway, faced with heavy stone, and 
connected with the great road, which traversed the whole breadth 
of the morass. 

In this valley Pizai-ro halted for several days, while he re- 
freshed his troops from the well-stored magazines of the Incas. 
Ilis first act was to bring Challcuchima to trial, — if trial that 
could be called, where sentence may be said to have gone hand 
in hand with accusation. We are not informed of the nature 
of the evidence. It Avas sufficient to satisfy the Spanish cap- 
tains of the chieftain’s guilt. Nor is it at all incredible that 
Challcuchima should have secretly encouraged a movement 
among the people, designed to secure his country’s freedom and 
his own. He was condemned to be burnt alive on the spot. 
“Some thought it a hard measure,” says Herrera; “but those 
who are governed by reasons of state policy are apt to shut 
their eyes against everything else.” Why this cruel mode of 
execution Avas so often adopte<l by the Spanish Conquerors is 
not obA'ious ; unless it Avas that the Imlian Avas an infidel, and 
fire, from ancient date, seems to have been considered the fit- 
ting doom of the infidel, as the type of that inextinguishable 
flame Avhich awaited him in the regions of the damned. 

father Valverde accompanied the Peruvian chieftain to the 
stake. He seems always to have been present at this dreary 
moment, anxious to profit by it, if po.ssible, to Avork the conver- 
sion of the victim. He painted in gloomy colors the dreadful 
doom of the unbeliever, to whom the waters of baptism could 
alone secure the ineffable glories of paradise. It does not 
appear that he promised any commutation of punishment in 
this Avorld. Hut his arguments fell on a stony heart, and the 
chief coldly replied, he “did not understand the religion of the 
white men.” He might be pardoned for not comprehending 
the beauty of a faith Avhich, as it Avould seem, had borne so 
bitter fruits to him. In the midst of Ids tortures he showed 
the characteristic courage of the American Indian, whose power 
of endurance triumphs over the power of persecution in his 
enemies, and he died Avith his last breath invoking the name of 
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Pachacamac. His own followers brought the fagots to feed the 
flames that consumed him. 

Soon after this tragic event, Pizarro was surprised by a 
visit from a Peruvian noble, who came in great state, attended 
by a numerous and showy retinue. It was tlie young prince 
Manco, brother of the unfortunate Iluascar, and the rightful 
successor to the crown. lieing brought before the Spanish 
commander, he announced his pretensions to the tlirone and 
claimed the protection of the strangers. It is said he had 
meditated resisting them by arms, and had encouraged the 
assaults made on them on their march, but, finding resistance 
ineffectual, he had taken this politic course, greatly to the dis- 
pleasure of his more resolute nobles. However this may bo, 
Pizarro listened to his application with singular contentment, 
for he saw in this new scion of the true royal stock a more 
effectual instrument for his purposes than he could have found 
in the family of Quito, with wliom the Peruvians had but little 
sympathy. He received the young man, therefore, with great 
cordiality, and did not hesitate to assure him tliat he liad been 
sent into the country by his master, the Castilian sovereign, in 
order to vindicate the claims of Huascar to the crown aitd to 
punish the usurpation of his rival. 

Taking with him the Indhan prince, Pizarro now resumed 
his march. It was interrupted for a few hours by a party 
of the natives, who lay in wait for him in the neighbor- 
ing sierra. A sharp skirmish ensued, in which the Indians 
behaved with great spirit and inllicted some little injury on 
the Spaniards ; but the latter at length, shaking them off, 
made good their passage through the detile, and the enemy did 
not care to follow them into the open country. 

It was late in the afternoon when the Contpiex'ors came in 
sight of Cuzco. The descending sun was streaming his broad 
rays full on the imperial city, where many ati altar was dedi- 
cated to his wox'ship. The low ranges of buildings, showing 
in his beams like so mar lines of silvery light, tilled up the 
bosom of the valley an . the lower slopes of the mountains, 
whose shadowy forms nung darkly over the fair city, as if 
to shield it from the menaced profanation. It was so late 
that Pizarro resolved to defer his entrance till the following 
morning. 

That night vigilant guard was kept in the camp, and the 
soldiers slept on their arms. But it passed away without 
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annoyance from the enemy, and early on the following day,. 
November 15, 1533, Pizarro prepared for his entrance into the 
Peruvian capital. 

The little army was formed into three divisions, of which 
the center, or “ battle,” as it was called, was led by the general. 
The suburbs were throjiged with a countle.ss multitude of the 
natives, Avho had flocked from the city and the surrounding 
country to witness the showy and, to them, startling pageant. 
All looked with eager curiosity on the strangers, the fame of 
whose terrible exploits had spread to the remotest parts of the 
empire. They gazed with astonishment on their dazzling arms 
and fair comidexions, which seemed to proclaim them the true 
Children of the Sun ; and they listened with feelings of mys- 
terious dread as the trumpet sent forth its prolonged notes 
through the streets of the ca 2 ntal, and the solid ground shook 
under the heavy tramj) of the cavalry. 

The Spanish commander rode directly uja the great square. 
It was surrounded by low jiilcs of buildings, among which were 
several 2 )alaces of the Incas. One of these, erected by Huayna 
Capac, was surmounted by a tower, while the ground floor was 
occupied by one or more immense halls, like those described 
in Caxamalca, where the Peruvian nobles held their fHes in 
stormy weather. These buildings affoi’ded convenient bar- 
racks for the troops, though during the first few weeks they 
remained under their tents in the ojjenpfaza, with their horses 
picketed by their side, ready to repulse any iusurrectioii of the 
inhabitants. 

The capital of the Incas, though falling short of the Elt 
Dorado which had engaged their credulous fancies, astonished 
the S 2 )aniards by the beauty of its edifices, the length and regu- 
larity of its streets, and the good order and appearance of com- 
fort, even luxury, visible in its numerous population. It far 
sur 2 )assed all they had yet seen in the New World. The popu- 
lation of the city is com 2 )uted by one of the Conquerors at two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and that of the suburbs at aa 
many move. This account is not confirmed, as far as I have 
seen, by any other writer. But, however it may be exagger- 
ated, it is certain that Cuzco was the metrojioljs of a great 
empire, the residence of the court and the chief nobility ; fre- 
quented by the mo.st skillful mechanics and artisans of every 
description, who found a demand for their ingenuity in t^he 
royal jirecincts ; while the place was garrisoned by a numeroua 
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soldiery, and was the resort, finally, of emigrants from the most 
distant provinces. The quartei’s whence this motley popula- 
tion came were indicate«l by their peculiar dress, and espe- 
cially their head gear, so rarely found at all on the American 
Indian, wliich, with its variegated colors, gave a picturesque 
effect to the groups and masses in the streets. The liabitual 
order and decorum maintained in this multifarious assembly 
showed the excellent police of the capital, where the only 
sounds that disturbed the repose of the Spaniards were the 
noises of feasting and dancing, Avliich the natives, with happy 
insensibility, constantly prolonged to a late hour of the night. 

The edifices of the better sort — and they were very numer- 
ous — were of stone, or faced with stone. Among the principal 
were the royal residences, as each sovereign built a new palace 
for himself, covering, though low, a large extent of ground. 
The walls Avere sometimes stained or painted with gaudy tints, 
and the gates, we are assured, were sometimes of colored mar- 
ble. “ In the delicacy of the stonework,” says another of the 
Conquerors, “ the natives far excelled tlie Si»aniards, thougli tlie 
roofs of their dwellings, instead of tiles, were only of thatch, 
but put togetlier Avith the nicest art.” The sunny climate of 
Cuzco did not re(piire a very substantial material for defense 
against the Aveather. 

The most important building Avas the fortress, planted on a 
solid rock that rose boldly above the city. It was built of 
hewn stone, so finely Avrought that it was impossible to detect 
the line of junction betAveen the blocks ; and the apju'oacjlies t(* 
it were defended by three semiciiamlar parapets, comi)oseil of 
such heavy masses of rock that it bore resemblance to tlie kind 
of work kuoAvn to architects as the Cyclopean. 'Fhe fortress 
was raised to a heiglit rare in Peruvian arcliitectui'c ; and from 
the summit of the tower tlie eye of the sjiectator ranged over a 
magnificent prospect, in Avliicli the Avild fciitures of the moun- 
tain scenery, rocks, avooiIs, and Avaterfalls, AVerc mingled Avith 
the rich verdure of the v iley, and the shining cit}' filling up 
the foreground, — all liended in sweet harmony under the 
deep azure of a tropical sky. 

The streets were long and. narrow. They were arranged 
with perfect regularity, crossing one another at right angles; 
and from the great square diverged four principal streets con- 
necting with the highroads of the empire. The square itself, 
and many parts of the city, Avere paved with a fine pebble. 
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Through the heart of the capital ran a river of pure water, if it 
might not be rather termed a canal, the banks or sides of which, 
for the distance of twenty leagues, were faced with stone. 
Across this stream, bridges, constructed of similar broad flags, 
were thrown at intervals, so as to afford an easy communication 
between the different quarters of the capital. 

The most sumptuous edifice in Cuzco in the times of the 
Incas was undoubtedly the great temple dedicated to the Sun, 
which, studded with gold plates, as already noticed, was sur- 
rounded by convents and dormitories for the priests, with their 
gardens and broad parterres sparkling with gold. The exte- 
rior ornaments had been already removed by the Conquerors, 
— all but the frieze of gold, which, imbedded in the stones, 
still encircled the principal building. It is probable that the 
tales of wealth so greedily circulated among the Spaniards 
greatly exceeded the truth. If they did not, the natives must 
have been very successful in concealing their, treasures from 
the invaders. Yet much still remained, not only in the great 
House of the Sun, but in the infei’ior temples which swarmed 
in the capital. 

Pizarro, on entering Cuzco, had issued an order forbidding 
any soldier to offer violence to the dwellings of the inhabitants. 
But the palaces were numerous, and the troops lost no time 
in plundering them of their contents, as well as in despoiling 
the religious edifices. The interior decorations supplied them 
with considei’able booty. They stripped off the jewels and rich 
ornaments that garnished the royal mummies in the temple of 
Coricancha. Indignant at the concealment of their treasures, 
they put the inhabitants, in some instances, to the torture, and 
•endeavored to extort from them a confession of' their hiding 
places. They invaded the repose of the sepulchers, in which 
the Peruvians often deposited their valuable effects, and com- 
pelled the grave to give up its dead. No place was left unex- 
plored by the rapacious CoiKpierors ; and they occasionally 
•stumbled on a mine of wealth that rewarded their labors. 

In a cavern near the city they found a number of vases of 
pure gold, richly embos.sed with the figures of serpents, locusts, 
and other animals. Among the spoil were four golden llamas 
and ten or twelve statues of women, some of gold, others of 
silver, “ which merely to see,” says one of the Conquerors, with 
some naivetS, “ was truly a great satisfaction.” The gold wm 
probably thin, for the figures were all as large as life ; and sev- 
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eral of them, being reserved for the royal fifth, were not recast, 
but sent in their original form to Spain. The magazines wero 
stored with curious commodities ; richly tinted robes of cotton 
and feather-work, gold sandals, and slippers of tlie same mate- 
rial, for the women, and dresses composed entirely of beads of 
gold. The grain and otlier articles of food, witli which the 
magazines were iilled, were held in contempt by the (hjmpierors, 
intent only on gratifying their lust for gold. The time eamo 
when the grain would have been of far more value. 

Yet the amount of treasure in the capital did not equal the? 
sanguine expectations that had been formed by the Spaniards. 
But the deficiency was supplied by the plunder which they had 
collected at various places on their march. In one place, for 
example, they met with ten planks or bars of solid silver, each 
piece being twenty feet in length, one foot in breadth, and two 
or three inches thick. They were intended to decorate the 
dwelling of an Inca noble. 

The whole mass of treasure was brought into a common 
heap, as in Caxamalca ; and, after some of the finer specimens 
had been deducted for the crown, the remainder was delivered 
to the Indian goldsmiths to be melted down into ingots of a 
uniform standard. The division of the spoil was made on the 
same principle as before. There were four hundred and eighty 
soldiers, including the garrison of Xauxa, who were each to 
receive a share, that of the cavalry being double that of the 
infantry. The amount of booty is stated variously by those 
present at the division of it. According to some, it consider- 
ably exceeded the ransom of Atahualliia. Others state it as 
less. Pedro Pizarro says that each horseman got six thousand 
pe 90 » de oro, and each one of the infantry half that sum; 
“though the same discrimination was made by Pizarro as 
before, in respect to the rank of the parties, and their relative 
services.” But Sancho, the royal notary, and secretary of the 
commander, estimates the whole amount as far less, — not 
exceeding five hundred and eighty thousand and two hundred 
pesos de oro, and two hundred and fifteen thousand marks of 
silver. In the absence of the official returns, it is impossible to 
determine which is correct. But Sancho’s narrative is counter- 
signed, it may be remembered, by Pizarro and the royal treas- 
urer Kiquelme, and doubtless, therefore, shows the actual 
amount for which the Conquerors accounted to the crown. 
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Whichever statement we receive, the sum, combined with 
that obtained at Caxamalca, might avcII have satisfied the crav- 
ings of the most avaricious. The sudden influx of so much 
Avealth, and tliat, too, in so transferable a form, among a party 
of reckless adventurers little accustomed to the possession of 
money, had its natural effect. It supplied them Avith the means 
of gaming, so strong and common a passion Avith the Spaniards 
that it may be cionsidered a national vice. Fortunes Avere lost 
and Avon in a single day, sufficient to render the proprietors 
independent for life ; and many a desperate gamester, by an 
unlucky throw of the dice or turn of the cards, saw himself 
stripped in a feAV hours of the fruits of years of toil and obliged 
to begin over again the business of rapine. Among these, one 
in the cavalry service is mentioned, named Leguizano, Avho had 
received as his share of the booty the image of tlie Sun, Avhich, 
raised on a plate of burnished gold, spread over the Avails in a 
recess of the great temple, and Avhich, for some reason or other, 
— perhaps because of its superior fineness, — Avas not recast 
like the other ornaments. This rich prize the spendtlirift lost 
in a single night ; Avhence it came to be a proverb in Spain, 
Juega el Sol antes que amanezea^ “ He plays away the sun be- 
fore sunrise.” 

The effect of sucdi a surfeit of the precious metals was in- 
stantly felt on prices. The most ordinary articles Avero only 
to bo had for exorbitant sums. A quire of jjaper Avas sold for 
ten pesos de oro ; a bottle of Avine, for sixty; a sword, for forty 
or fifty ; a cloak, for a hundred, — sometimes more ; a pair 
of shoes cost thirty or forty pesos de oro, and a good horse 
could not be had for less than tAventy-iive hundred. Some 
brought a still higher price. Every article rose in value, as 
gold and silver, the representatives of all, declined. Gold and 
silver, in short, seemed to be the only things in Cuzco that 
were not wealth. Yet there were some few wise enough to 
return contented with their present gains to their native coun- 
try. Here their riches brought them consideration and compe- 
tence, and, Avhile they excited the envy of their countrymen, 
stimulated them to seek their own fortunes in the like path of 
adventure. 
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ROISTER DOISTERVS LESSON IN PUNCTUATION. 

By NICHOLAS UUALL. 

[Nicholas ITdall was an English scholar, born about ir)Or), (Hod lt)5n. He 
was head-master of lOton in 15111, and of Westininstc'r Sohool 1555-5(1. Ralph 
Roister Doister*" was written for the students to act; it is the first English 
comedy. “ Cnstauce ” is the old si)elling of ‘‘ constancy.”] 

At Oustance’s. 

Christian Cnstance — 

Wliat ganiling and fooling is this afore niy door? 

Matthew Me rrjffjreek — 

May not folks be lionest, pray yon, tliough they be pore? 
Cnstance — 

As that tiling may be true, so rich folks nniy be fools. 

Ralph — 

Her talk is as fine as she had learned in schools. 

Merrjigreek — 

Look partly toward her, and draw a little near. 

Custance — 

Get ye lioine, idle folks 

Merrygreek — Why may not wt'. be here? 

Nay and ye will haze, haze: otherwise I toll you plain, 

And ye will not liaze, then give us our gear again. 

Custance — 

Indeed I have of yours much gay things, God save all. 

Ralph — 

Speak gently unto her, and let her take all. 

Merri/greek — 

Ye are too tender-hearted : shall she make us daws ? 

Nay, dame, I will be plain with you in my frieiuPs cause. 

Ralph — 

Let all this pass, sweetheart, and aece.pt 1113^ service. 

Custance — 

I will not be served with a fool in no wise, 

When 1 choose an husband I hope to take a man. 

Merrygreelc — 

And where will ye find one which can do that he can? 

Now this man toward you being so kind, 

You not to make him an answer somewhat to his mind* 

Custance — 

I sent him a full answer by you, did I not ? 

Merrygreek — 

Ajid I reported it. 
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Custance — 1 must speak it again, 

Ralph — 

No no, he told it all. 

Merrygreek — Was I not meetly plain ? 

Ralph — 

Yes. 

Merrygreek — 

But I would not tell all, for faith if I had, 

With you (lame Custance ere this hour it had been bad, 
And not without cause : for this goodly personage 
Meant no less than to join with you in marriage. 
Custance — 

Let him waste no more labor nor suit about me. 
Merrygreek — 

Ye know not where your preferment lieth, I see, 

He sending you such a token, ring, and letter. 

Custance — 

Marry here it is, ye never saw a better. 

Merrygreek — 

Let us see your letter. 

Custance — .Hold, read it if ye can, 

And see what letter it is to win a woman. 

Merrygreek — 

To mine own dear coney bird, sweetheart, and pigsny^ 
Good Mistress Custance, present these by and by.^^ 

Of this superscription do ye blame the style ? 

Custance — 

With the rest as good stuff as ye read a great while. 
Mert^ygreek — 

Sweet mistress, whereas I love you nothing at all, 
Regarding your substance and richesse chief of all. 

For your personage, beauty, demeanor, and wit, 

I commend me unto you never a whit. 

Sorry to hear report of your good welfare. 

For (as I hear say) such your conditions are. 

That ye be worthy favor of no living man, 

To be abhorred of every honest man, 

To be taken for a woman inclined to vice, 

Nothing at all to virtue giving her due jjrice. 

Wherefore concerning marriage, ye are thought 
Such a fine Paragon as ne^er honest man bought. 

And now by these presents I do you advertise 
That I am minded to marry you in no wise. 

For your goods and substance, I could be content 
To take you as ye are. If ye mind to be my wife. 
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Ye shall be assured, for the time of my life 
I will keep ye right well from good raiinont and fare, 

Ye shall not be kept but in sorrow and care. 

Ye shall in no wise live at your own liberty. 

Do and say what ye lust, ye shall never please me, 

But when ye are merry I will be all sad, 

When ye are sorry I will be very glad. 

When ye seek your heart’s ease I will be unkind, 

At no time in me shall ye much gentleness lind. 

But all things contrary to your will and mind 
Shall be done ; otherwise 1 will not be behind 
To speak. And as for all them that would do you wrong 
I will so help and maintain, ye shall not live long. 

Nor any foolish dolt shall euinber you but I. 

I, whoe’er say nay, will stick by you till I die. 

Thus, good Mistress Ciistance, the Ijord you save and keep 
Prom me. Roister Doister, whether I wake or sleep. 

Who favoreth you no less (ye may be bold) 

Than this letter purporteth, which yc have unfold.” 
Custance — 

How by this letter of love ? is it not tine ? 

Jtalph — 

By the arms of Calais, it is none of mine. 

Merrygreek — 

Fie, you are sole to blame, this is your own hand. 

Custance — 

Might not a woman be proud of such an husband ? 
Merrygreek — 

Ah, that ye would in a letter show such despite ! 

Ralph — 

Oh, I would I had him here, the which did it indite. 
Merrygreek — 

Why, ye made it yourself, ye told me by this light. 

Ralph — 

Yea, T meant I wrote it mine own self yesternight. 
Custance — 

I wis, sir, I would not have sent you such a mock. 

Ralph — 

Ye may so* take it, but I meant it not so, by cock. 
Merrygreek — 

Who can blame this woman to fume and fret and rage ? 
Tut, tut, yourself now have marred your own marriage. 
Well, yet Mistress Custance, if ye can this remit, 

This gentleman otherwise may your love requit. 

Custance — 

No, God be with you both, and seek no more to me. 


\^Exeat 
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At the Scrivener’s. 

Ralph — 

What is a gentleman but his word and his promise? 

I must now save this villain’s life in any wise, 

And yet at him already my hands do tickle, 

I shall iineth [hardly] hold them, they will be so fickle. 
But lo and Merrygreck have not brought him sense ? 
Merryyreek — 

Nay, I would I had of my i)urse paid forty pence. 

Scrivener — 

So would I too: but it needed not that stoiind [blow], 
Merrygreek — 

r>ut the gentleman liad rather spent five thousand pound, 
For it disgraced him at least five times so much. 

Scrivener — 

He disgraced himself, his loutishness is such. 

Ralph — 

How long they stand prating? Why com’>st thou not 
away ? 

Merrygreek — 

Come now to himself, and hark what he will say. 

Scrivener — 

I am not afraid in his presence to appear. 

Ralph — 

Art thou come, fellow ? 

Scrivener — How think you? am I not here? 

Ralph — 

AVhat hindrance hast thou done me, and what villany? 
Scri/vener — 

It hath come of tliyself, if thou hast had any. 

Ral%)h — 

All the flock thou comest of later or rather, 

From thy first father’s grandfather’s father’s father, 

Nor all that shall come of thee to the world’s end. 

Though to threescore generations they descend, 

Can be able to make me a just recompense. 

For this trespass of thine and this one offense. 

Scrivener — 

Wherein ? 

Ralph — Did you not make me a letter, brother ? 

Scrivener — 

Pay the like hire, I will make you such another. 

Ralph — 

Nay, see and these whoreson Pharisees and Scribes 
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Do not get their living by polling and bribes. 

If it were not for shame — 

Scrivener — hold thy hands still. 

Merrygreek — 

Why, did ye not promise that ye would not him spill ? 
Scrivener — 

Let him not spare me. 

Ralph — Why, Avilt thou strike me again ? 

Scrivener — 

Ye shall have as good as ye bring of me, that is plain. 
Merrygreek — 

I cannot blame him, sir, though your blows would him grieve. 
For lie kiioweth present death to ensue of all ye give. 

Ralph — 

Well, this man for once hath purchased thy pardon. 

Scrivener — 

And what say ye to me ? or else I shall be gone. 

Ralj>h — 

I say the letter thou madest me was not good. 

Scrivener — 

Then did ye wrong copy it, of likelihood. 

Ralph — 

Y'es, out of thy copy word for word I wrote. 

Scrivener — 

Then Avas it as ye prayed to have it, 1 Avote, 

But in reading and pointing there was made some fault. 

Ralph — 

I wote not, but it made all my matter to halt. 

Scrivener — 

Hoav say you, is this mine original or no? 

Ralph — 

The selfsame that 1 wrote out of, so mote I go. 

Scrivener — 

Look you on your oavii fist, and I Avill look on this, 

And let this man be judge Avhether I read amiss. 

^‘To mine own dear coney bird, sweetheart, and jiigsny, 

Good mistress (/Ustance, present these by and by.” 

How now? doth not this superscription agree? 

Ralph — 

Read that is Avithin, and there ye shall the fault see. 

Scrivener — 

Sweet mistress, Avhereas 1 love you, nothing at all 
Regarding your richesse and substance : chief of all 
For your j)ersonage, beauty, demeanor, and wit 
1 commend me unto you : Never a Avhit 

VOL. XI. — 22 
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Sony to hear report of your good welfare. 

For (as I hear say) such your conditions are, 

That ye be worthy favor : Of no living man 
To be abhorred : of every honest man 
To be taken for a woman inclined to vice 
Nothing at all: to virtue giving her due price. 

Wherefore concerning marriage, ye are thought 
Such a fine l^aragon, as ne’er honest man lx)ught. 

And now by these presents I do you advertise 
That I am minded to marry you : In no wise 
For your goods and substance : I could be content 
To take you as ye are : if ye mind to be my wife, 

Ye shall be assured for the time of my life, 

I will keep ye right well : from good raiment and far© 

Ye shall not be kept : but in sorrow and care 
.Ye shall in no wise live : at your own liberty, 
llo and say what ye lust: ye shall never please me 
liut wlien ye are merry: 1 will be all sad 
When ye are sorry : I will be very glad 
When ye seek your heart’s ease : I will be unkind 
At no time : in mo shall ye much gentleness find. 

Rut all things contrary to your will and mind 
Shall be done otherwise : I will not be behind 
To speak : And as for all them that would do you wrong, 

I will so help and maintain ye, shall not live long. 

Nor any foolish dolt shall cumber you ; but I, 

T, whoe’er say nay, will stick by yon till I die. 

Thus, good mistress Custanee, the Lord yon save and keep. 
From me, Roister Doister, whether I wake or sleep. 

Who favoreth yoxi no less (ye may be bold) 

Than this letter purporteth, which ye have unfold.” 

Now sir, what default can ye find in this letter ? 

Ralph — 

Of truth in my mind there cannot be a better. 

Scrivener — 

Then was the fault in reading, and not in writing; 

No, nor I dare say in the form of inditing. 

But who read this letter, that it sounded so naught ? 
Merrygreek — 

I read it, indeed. 

Scrivener — Ye read it not as ye ought. 

Ralph — 

^Vhy, thou wretched villain, was all this same fault in thee ? 
Merrygreek — 

I knock your costard if ye offer to strike me. 
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Jtalph — 

Strikest thou indeed? and I offer bnt in jest? 
Merrygreek — 

Yea, and rap you again except ye can sit in rest. 
And I will no longer tarry here, me believe. 

Ralph — 

What, wilt thou be angry, and I do thee forgive ? 
Fare thou well, scribbler, I cry thee mercy indeed. 
Scrivener — 

Fare ye well, bibbler, and worthily may ye speed. 


ENGLAND IN HENRY VIII.’S TIME. 

Bv JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

[James Anthony Froudi:, the English historian, was born at Dartington, 
Devon, April 23, 1818, the youngest sou of the Archdeacon of 'J'otnes. He was 
educated at Westminster and Oriel College, Oxford, where he carno under the 
influence of the Tractarian movement. He was elected a Fellow of Exeter and 
received deacon’s orders, hut his views underwent a change, as revealed in “ The 
Nemesis of Faith” (1818), in consequence of which he lost his fellowship. He 
then turned to literature and for many years was a contributor to Fraser'*» 
Magazine and the Westminster Iteview, He became rector of St. Andrews 
(1869) ; visited America, South Africa, and the Australasian colonies ; and in 
1892 succeeded E. A. Freeman as professor of modern history at Oxford. He 
died at Salcombe, Devon, October 20, 1894. His monumental work is a “His- 
tory of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada” 
(12 vols., 1866-1870). Also noteworthy are: “Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects,” “The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century,” “ Ciesar,” “The 
English in the West Indies.” As literary executor of Carlyle he etlited a “ Life 
of Carlyle,” “Carlyle’s Keininiscences,” and Mrs. Carlyle’s “ Letters.”] 

In periods like the present, when knowledge is every day 
extending, and the habits and thongiits of mankind are per- 
petually changing under the influence of new discoveries, it 
is no easy matter to throw ourselves back into a time in Avhicli 
for centuries the European world grew upon a single tyj>e, in 
which the forms of the father’s thoughts were the forms of the 
son’s, and the late descendant was occupied in treading into 
paths the footprints of liis distant ancestors. So absolutely 
has change become the law of our present condition, that it is 
identified with energy and moral health ; to cease to change 
is to lose place in the great race ; and to pass away from off 
the earth with the same convictions which we found when we 
entered it is to have missed the best object for which we now 
seem to exist. 
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It has been, however, with the race of men as it has been 
with the planet which they inhabit. As we look back over 
history, we see times of change and progress alternating with 
other times when life and thought have settled into permanent 
forms ; when mankind, as if by common consent, have ceased 
to seek for increase of knowledge, and, contented with what 
they possess, have endeavored to make use of it for purposes 
«kf moral cultivation. Such was the condition of the Greeks 
through many ages before the Persian war ; such was that of 
the Romans till the world revenged itself upon its conquerors 
by the introduction among them of the habits of the conquered; 
and such again became the condition of Europe when the North- 
ern nations grafted the religion and the laws of the Western 
em])ire on their own hardy natures, and shaped out that won- 
derful spiritual and political organization which remained un- 
shaken for a thousand years. 

The aspirant after sanctity in the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era found a model which he could imitate in detail in 
the saint of tlic fifth. The gentleman at the court of Edward 
IV. or Cliarles of Burgtnnly could imagine no nobler type of 
heroism than he found in the .stories of King Arthur’s knights. 
The forms of life had become more elaborate — the surface of 
it more polished — but the life itself remained essentially the 
same ; it was the development of the same conception of human 
excellence ; just as the last orders of Gothic architecture were 
the development of the first, from which the idea had worked 
its way till the force of it w.as exh.austed. 

A condition of things differing alike both outwardly and 
inwardly from that into which a happier fortune has introduced 
ourselves, is necessarily obscure to us. In the alteration of 
our own character, we have lost the key which would interpret 
the chai’acters of our fathers, and the great men even of our 
own English history before the Reformation seem to us almost 
like the fossil skeletfms of another order of beings. Some 
broad conclusions as to what they were are at least possible to 
us, however ; and wo are able to determine, with tolerable 
certainty, the social condition of the people of this country, 
such as it was before the movements of the sixtceiiith century, 
and during the process of those movements. 

The extent of the population can only be rudely conjectured. 
A rough census was taken at the time of fhe Armada, when it 
was found to be something under five millions ; but anterior 
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to this I can find no authority on -which I can rely with any 
sort of confidence. It is iny impression, however, from a num- 
ber of reasons — each in itself insignificant, but whicli taken 
together leave little doubt upon my mind — that it had at- 
tained that number by a growth so slow as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible, and had nearly approached to it many generations 
before. Simon Fish, in “ The Supplication of Beggans,” says 
that the number of households in Fngland in 1.531 was .520,000. 
His calculation is of the most random kind ; for he rates the 
number of parishes at 52,000, with ten households on an aver- 
age in each i)arish. A mistake so preposterous respecting the 
number of parishes shows the great ignorance of educated men 
upon the subject. The ten households in each ])arish may, 
probably (in some parts of the country), have been a correct 
computation ; but this tells us little with respect to the aggre- 
gate numbers, for the households were very large — the farmers, 
and the gentlemen also, usually having all the persons whom 
they employed residing under their own roof. Neither from 
this, therefore, nor from any other positive statement which I 
have seen, can I g.ather any conclusion that may be depended 
upon. But when wo remember the exceeding slowness with 
which the population multiplied in a time in which we can 
accurately measure it — that is to say, from 1588 to the open- 
ing o£ the last century — under circumstances in every way 
more favorable to an increase, 1 think we may assume tliat the 
increase was trot so great betweeir 1500 and 1588, and that, 
previous to 1.500, it did not more than keep jiace with the 
waste from civil and foreign war. The cau.scs, indeed, were 
wholly wanting which lead to a rapul growth of nuudters. 
Numbers now increase rvith the increase of employment and 
with the facilities which are provided by the modern system 
of labor for the establishment of independent houseliolds. At 
present, any able-bodied unskilled laborer earns, as soon as he 
has arrived at man’s estate, as large an auKumt of wages as he 
will earn at any subsequent time ; and having no connection 
with his employer beyond the receiving the due amoiint of 
weekly money fi’orn him, and thinking himself as well able to 
marry as he is likely to be, he takes a wife, and is usually the 
father of a family before he is thirty. Before the Reformation, 
not only were early miirriages detenninately discouraged, but 
the opportunity for them did not exist.' A laborer living in a 
qottage. by himself was a rare exception to the rule ; and the 
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work of the field was performed generally, as it now is in the 
large farms in America and Australia, by servants who lived 
in the families of the squire or the farmer, and who, while in 
that position, commonly remained single, and married only 
when by prudence they had saved a sufficient sum to enable 
them to enter some other position. 

Checked by circumstances of this kind, population would 
necessarily remain almost stationary, and a tendency to an in- 
crease was not of itself regarded by the statesmen of the day ae 
any matter for congratulation or as any evidence of national 
prosperity. Not an increase of population, which would facili- 
tate production and beat down wages by competition, but the 
increase of the commonwealth, the sound and healthy main- 
tenance of the population already existing, were the chief objects 
which the government proposed to itself ; and although Henry 
VIII. nursed his manufactures with the utmost care, in order 
to keep the people well employed, there is sufficient proof in the 
grounds alleged for the measures to which he resorted, that 
there was little redundancy of occupation. 

In the statute, for instance, for the encouragement of the 
linen manufactures, it is said that — “ The King’s Highness, 
calling to his most blessed remembrance the great number of 
idle people daily increasing throughout this his Kealm, supposeth 
that one great cause thereof is by the continued bringing into 
the same the great number of wares and merchandise made, and 
brought out and from, the parts beyond the sea into this his 
Kealm, ready wrought by manual occupation ; amongst the which 
wares one kind of merchandise in great quantity, which is linen 
cloth of divers sorts made in divers countries beyond the sea, is 
daily conveyed into this Kealm ; which great quantity of linen 
cloth so brought is consumed and spent within the same ; by 
reason whereof not only the said strange countries where the 
said linen is made, but the policy and industry of making and 
vending the same, are greatly enriched ; and a marvelous great 
number of their people, men, women, and children, are set on 
work and occupation, and kept from idleness, to the great 
furtherance and advancement of their commonwealth ; but also 
contrary wise the inhabitants and subjects of this Kealm, for lack 
of like policy and industry, are compelled to buy all or most 
part of the linen cloth consumed in the same, amounting to in- 
estimable sums of money. And also the people of this Realm, 
as well men as women, which should and might be set on work. 
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by exercise of like policy and craft of spinning, Aveaving, and 
making of cloth, lies now in idleness and otiosity, to the high 
displeasure of Almighty God, great diminution of the King’s 
people, and extreme ruin, decay, and impoverishment of this 
Realm. Therefore, for reformation of these things, the King’s 
most Royal Majesty intending, like a most virtmnis Prince, to 
provide remedy in the premises ; nothing so much coveting as 
the increase of the Commonwealth of this his Realm, witli also 
the virtuous exercise of his most loving subjects and people, and 
to avoid that most abominable sin of idleness out of the Realm, 
hath, by the advice and consent of his Lords and Commons in 
Parliament assembled, ordained and enacted that every person 
occupying land for tillage shall for every sixty acres which he 
hath under the plow, sow one quarter of an acre in flax or 
hemp.” 

This Act was designed immediately to keep the wives and 
children of the poor in work in their own houses ; V)Ut it leaves 
no doubt that manufactures in England had not of themselves 
that tendency to self-development which Avould encourage an 
enlarging population. The woolen manufactures similarly ap- 
pear, from the many statutes upon them, to have been vigorous 
at a fixed level, but to have shown no tendency to rise beyond 
that level. With a fixed market and a fixed demand, production 
continued uniform. 

A few years subsequent, indeed, to the passing of the Act 
which I have quoted, a very curious complaint is entered in the 
statute book, from the surface of which we should gather that 
so far from increasing, manufactures had alarmingly declined. 
The fact mentioned may bear another meaning, and a meaning 
far more favorable to the state of the country ; although, if such 
a phenomenon were to occur at tlie present time, it could admit 
of but one interpretation. In the 18th and 19th of the 32d of 
Henry VIII., all the important towns in England, from the 
Tweed to the Land’s End, are stated, one by one, to have fallen 
into serious decay. Usually when we meet with language of 
this kind, we suppose it to mean nothing more than an awaken- 
ing to the consciousness of evils which had long existed, and 
which had escaped notice only because no one was alive to them. 
In the present instance, however, the language was too strong 
and too detailed to allow of this explanation; and the great 
body of the English towns undoubtedly were declining in wealth 
and in the number of their inhabitants. The statutes speak of 
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“ divers and many beautiful houses of habitation, built in tyme 
past within their walls and liberties, which now are fallen down 
and decayeil, and at this day remain unreedified, and do lie as 
desolate and vacant grounds, many of them nigh adjoining to 
the High streets, re})lenished with such uncleanness and hlth, 
with pits, sellars, and vaults lying open and uncovered, to the 
great perill and danger of the inhabitants and other of the King’s 
subjects jjassing by the same. And some houses be very weak 
and feeble, ready to fall down, and therefore dangerous to pass 
by, to the great decay and hinderance of the said boroughs and 
towns.” 

At present, the decay of a town implies the decay of the 
trade of the town ; and the decay of all towns simultaneously 
would imply a general collapse of the trade of the whole coun- 
try. Walled towns, however, before the Reformation, existed 
for other purposes than as the center points of industry : they 
existed for the protection of property and life ; and although it 
is not unlikely that the agitation of the Reformation itself 
dhl to some degree interrupt the occupation of the people, 
yet 1 believe that the true account of the phenomenon wliich 
then so much disturbed the parliament is that one of their 
purposes was no longer required ; the towns flagged for a time 
because the country had become secure. The woolen manufac- 
ture in Worcestershire was s])reading int«) the open country, 
and, doubtless, in other counties as well ; and the “ beautiful 
houses ” which had fallen into decay, were those which, in the 
old times of insecurity, had been occupied by wealthy mer- 
chants and tradesmen, who were now enabled, by a strong and 
settled government, to dispense with the shelter of locked gates 
and fortified walls, and remove their residences to more con- 
venient situations. It was, in fact, the first symptom of the im- 
pending social revolution. Two years before the passing of 
this Act, the magnificent llengrave Hall, in Suffolk, had been 
completed by Sir Thomas Kitson, “ mercer of London,” and Sir 
'J'homas Kitson was but one of maiiy of the rising merchants 
who were now able to root themselves on the land by the side 
of the Norman nobility, first to rival, and then slowly to dis- 
place them. 

This mighty change, however, was long in silent progress 
before it began to tell on the institutions of the country. When 
city burghers bought estates, the law insisted jealously on their 
accepting with them all. the feudal obligations. Attempts to 
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use the' land as' “a commodity” were, as we shall presently see, 
angrily repressed ; while, again, in the majority of instances, 
such persons endeavored, as they do at present, to cover the 
recent origin of their families by adopting the manners of the 
nobles, rather than tu transfer the Jiabits of the towns among 
the parks and chases of the English counties, 'bho old Eng- 
lish organization maintained its full activity ; and the duties of 
property continuetl to be for another century more conside.red 
than its rights. 

Turning, then, to the tenure of land — for if we would 
understand the condition of the peoj)le, it is to this point that 
our first attention must be dire<;ted — we find that through the 
many complicated varieties of it there was one broad principle 
which bore equally upon every class, that tho land of England 
must pi'ovide for the defense of England. The feudal system 
was still the organizing ])rineij)le of tin; nation, and whoever 
owned land was houml to military service for his country when- 
ever occasion required. E urther, the land was to be so admin- 
istered that tlie accustomed number of families supported by it 
should not be diminished, and that the State shoiihl suffer no in- 
jury from the carelessness or selfishness of the owners. Land 
never was private projMjrty in that personal sense of i)roperty in 
which we sjjeak of a thing as our own, with which we may do as 
we please; in the adminustrution of est.ates, as indeed in the ad- 
ministration of all property whatsoever, duty to the State was at 
all times supposed to override private interest or inclination. 
Even tradesmen, who took advantage of the fluctuations of the 
market, were rebuked by i)arliameut for “ their greedy and covet- 
ous minds,” “as more regarding their own singular luci-e and 
profit than the common weal of the Realm,” and although in an 
altered world, neither industry nor enterprise will thrive except 
under the stimulus of self-interest, wc may aclmirc the cotdidence 
which in another age expected every man to prefer the advan- 
tage of the community to his own. All land was hold upon a 
strictly military principle. It was the representative of author- 
ity, and the holder or the owner took rank in the army of the 
State according to the nature of his connection with it. It was 
first broadly divided among the great nobility holding immedi- 
ately under the crown, who, above and beyond the ownership 
of their private estates, were the Lords of the Fee throughout 
their presidency, and possessed in right of it the services of 
knights and gentlemen who held their manors under them, and 
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who followed their standard in war. Under the' lords of man* 
ors, again, small freeholds and copyholds were held of various 
extent, often forty-shilling and twenty-shilling value, occupied 
by peasant occupiers, who thus, on their own land, lived as free 
Englishmen, maintaining by their own free labor themselves 
and their families. There was thus a descending scale of own- 
ers, each of whom possessed his separate right, which the law 
guarded and none might violate ; yet no one of whom, again, 
was independent of an authority higher than himself ; and the 
entire body of the English free possessors of the soil was inter- 
penetrated by a coherent organization wliich converted them 
into a perpetually subsisting army of soldiers. The extent of 
land which was held by the petty freeholders was very large, 
and the possession of it was jealously treasured ; the private 
estates of the nobles and gentlemen were either cultivated by 
their own servants, or let out, as at present, to free tenants ; or 
(in earlier times) were occupied by villeins, a class who, with- 
out being bondmen, were expected to furnish further services 
than those of the field, services which were limited by the law, 
and recognized by an outward ceremony, a solemn oath and 
promise from the villein to his lord. Villeinage, in the reign 
of Henry VIIT., had for some time ceased. The name of it last 
appears upon the statute book in the early years of the reign of 
Richard 11., when the disputes between villeins and their liege 
lords on their relative rights had furnished matter for cum- 
brous lawsuits, and by general consent the relation had merged 
of itself into a more liberal form. Thus serfdom had merged 
or was rapidly merging into free servitiade ; but it did not 
so merge that laboring men, if they pleased, were allowed to 
live in idleness. Every man was regimented somewhere ; and 
although the peasantry, when at full age, were allowed, under 
restrictions, their own choice of masters, yet the restrictions 
both on masters and servants were so severe as to prevent 
either from taking advantage of the necessities of the other, or 
from terminating through caprice or levity, or for any insuffi- 
cient reason, a connection presumed to be permanent. 

Through all these arrangements a single aim is visible, that 
every man in England should have his definite plaee and defi- 
nite duty assigned to him, and that no human being should 
be at liberty to lead at his own pleasure an unaccountable 
existence. The discipline of an army was transferred to the 
details of social life, and it issued in a chivalrous perception of 
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the meaning of the word “ duty,” and in the old eliaracterititio 
spirit of English loyalty. 

From the regulations with respect to land, a coarser advan- 
tage was also derived, of a kind which at the present time will 
be effectively appreciated. Jt is a common matter of dispute 
whether landed estates should be large or small ; wliether it is 
better that the land should be divided among small proprie- 
tors, cultivating their own ground, or that it should follow its 
present tendency, and be shared by a limited and constantly 
diminishing number of wealthy landlords. The a<lvocates for 
a peasant proprietary tell us truly that a landed monopoly 
is dangerous ; that the possession of a spot of ground, though it 
be but a few acres, is the best .security for loyalty, giving the 
State a pledge for its owner, and creating in the hotly of the 
nation a free, vigorous, and manly spirit. The advocates for 
the large estates tell us that the masses are too ill educated 
to be trusted with independence ; that without authority over 
them these small proprietors become wasteful, carele.ss, im- 
provident ; that the free spirit becomes a democratic and dan- 
gerous spirit ; and finally, that the resources of the land cannot 
properly be brought out by men without capital to cultivate it. 
Either theory is plausible. The advocates of both can support 
their arguments with an appeal to experience ; and the vex*dict 
of fact has not as yet been pronounced emphatically. 

The problem will be resolved in the future history of this 
country. It was also nobly and skillfully resolved in the past. 
The knights and nobles retained the authority and power 
which was attached to the lordships of the fees. They re- 
tained extensive estates in their own hands or in the occupa- 
tion of their immediate tenants ; but the large j)roportion of 
the lands was granted out by tliem to smaller owners, and the 
expenditure of their own incomes in the wages and mainte- 
nance of their vast retinues left but a small margin for indulgence 
in luxuries. The necessities of their position obliged them to 
regard their property rather as a revenue to be .administered in 
trust, than as “a fortune” to be expended in indulgence. 
Before the Reformation, while the differences of social degree 
were enormous, the differences in habits of life were compara- 
tively slight, and the practice of men in these things was 
curiously the reverse of our own. Dress, which now scarcely 
suffices to distinguish the master from his servant, was then the 
symbol of rank, prescribed by statute to the various orders of 
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society as strictly as the regimental uniform to officers and pri- 
vates; diet also was prescribed, and with equal strictness ; but 
the diet of the nobleman was ordered down to a level which 
was then within the reach of the poorest laborer. In 1336, the 
following law was enacted by the Parliament of Edward III. : 
“ Whereas, heretofore through the excessive and over-many 
sorts of costly meats which the people of this Realm have used 
more than elsewhere, many mischiefs have happened to the 
people of tliis Realm ; for the great men by these excesses have 
been sore grieved, and the lesser people, who only endeavor to 
imitate the great ones in such sort of meats, are much impover- 
ished, whereby they are not able to aid themselves, nor their 
liege lord, in time of need, as they ought ; and many other 
evils have happened, as well to their souls as their bodies; 
our Lord the King, desiring tlie common profit as well of the 
great men as of the common people of his Realm, and consider- 
ing the evils, grievances, and mischiefs aforesaid, by the com- 
mon assent of the prelates, earls, barons, and other nobles of 
his said Realm, and of the commons of the same Realm, hath 
ordained and established that no man, of what estate or condi- 
tion soever he bo, shall cause himself to be served, in his house or 
elsewhere, at dinner, meal, or supper, or at any other time, with 
more than two courses, and each mess of two sorts of victuals 
at the utmost, be it of flesh or fish, with the common sorts of 
pottage, without sauce or any other sort of victuals. And if 
any man choose to have sauce for his mess, he may, pro- 
vided it bo not made at great cost ; and if fish or flesh be 
to be mixed therein, it shall be of two sorts only at the utmost, 
either fish or flesh, and shall stand instead of a mess, except 
only on the pidncipal feasts of the year, on which days every 
man may be served with three courses at the utmost, after the 
manner aforesaid.” 

Sumptuary laws are among the exploded fallacies which we 
have outgrown, and we smile at the unwisdom which could 
expect to regulate private habits and manners by statute. Yet 
some statutes may be of moral authority when they cannot be 
actually enforced, and may have been regarded, even at the 
time at which they were issued, rather as an authoritative dec- 
laration of what wise and good men considered to be right, 
than as laws to which obedience could be compelled. This act, 
at any rate, witnesses to wliat was then thought to be right by 
“ the great persons ” of the English realm ; and when great 
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persons will submit themselves of their free will to regulations 
which restrict their private indulgence, they arc in little danger 
of disloyalty from those whom fortune has placed below them. 

Such is one aspect of these old arrangements ; it is unneces- 
sary to say that with these, as with all other institutions created 
and worked by human beings, the ])icture admits of being re- 
versed. When by the accident of birth men are placed in a 
position of authority, no care in their training will prevent 
it from falling often to singularly \uilit pei’sons. The command 
of a permanent military force was a temptation to ambition, to 
avarice or hatred, to the indulgence of private picpics and jeal- 
ousies, to political discontent on private and j:)ex‘sonal grounds. 
A combination of three or four of the leading nobles was suffi- 
cient, when an incapable prince sat on the throne, to effect a 
revolution ; and the rival claims of the houses of York and 
Lancaster to the crown took the form of a war unequaled in 
history for its fierce and determined malignancy, the whole 
nation tearing itself in pieces in a quarrel in which no princi- 
ple was at stake, and no national object to be gained. A more 
terrible misfortune never befell cither this or any other country, 
and it was made possible only in virtue of that loyalty with 
which the people followed the standard, through good and 
evil, of their feudal superiors. It is still a j^uestion, however, 
whether the good or the evil of the system predominated ; and 
the answer to such question is the more difficult because we 
have no criterion by which, in these mattens, degrees of good 
and evil admit of Ixjing measured. Arising out of tho charac- 
ter of the nation, it reflected this character in all its peculiari- 
ties ; and there is something truly noble in the coherence of 
society upon principles of fidelity. Fidelity of man to man 
is among the rarest c.xcellences of liumanity, and we can toler- 
ate large evils which arise out of such a cause. Under the 
feudal system men were held together by oaths, free acknowl- 
edgments, and reciprocal obligations, entered into by all ranks, 
high and low, binding servants to their masters, as well as 
nobles to their kings; and in the beautiful roll of the old 
language in which the oatlis were sworn xve cannot choose but 
see that we have -lost something in exchanging these ties for 
the harsher connecting links of mutual self-interest. 

“ When a freeman shall do fealty to his lord,” the .statute 
says, “he shall hold his right hand upon the book, and shall 
say thus ; Hear you, my lord, that I shall be to you both 
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faithful and true, and shall owe my faith to you for the land 
that I hold, and lawfully shall do such customs and services as 
my duty is to you, at the times assigned, so help me God and 
all his saints.” 

“ The villein,” also, “ when he shall do fealty to his lord, 
shall hold his right hand over the book, and shall say : Hear 
you, my lord, that I from this day forth unto you shall be true 
and faithful, and shall owe you fealty for the land which I 
hold of you in villeinage ; and that no evil or damage will I 
see concerning you, but 1 will defend and warn you to my 
power. So help me God and all his saints. ” 

Again in the distribution of the produce of land, men dealt 
fairly and justly with each other ; and in the material condi- 
tion of the bulk of the people there is a fair evidence that the 
system worked efficiently and well. It worked well for the 
support of a sturdy high-hearted race, sound in body and fierce 
in spirit, and furnished with thews and sinews which, under 
the stimulus of these “great shins of beef,” their common diet, 
were the wonder of the age. “ What coinyn folke in all this 
world,” says a state paper in 1515, “may compare with the 
comyns of England in riches, freedom, liberty, welfare, and all 
prosperity ? What corny n folke is so mighty, so strong in the 
felde, as the corny ns of England ? ” 

The relative numbers of the French and English armies 
which fought at Cressy and Agincourt may have been exag- 
gerated, but no allowance for exaggeration will affect tlie great- 
ness of those exploits ; and according to the stories of authentic 
actions under Henry VIII., where the accuracy of the account is 
undeniable, no disparity of force made Englishmen shrink from 
enemies wherever they could meet them. Again and again a 
few thousands of them carried dismay into the heart of France. 
Four hundred adventurers, vagabond apprentices from London, 
who formed a volunteer corps in the Calais garrison, were for 
years the terror of Normandy. In the very fx’olic of conscious 
power they fought and plundered, without pay, without re- 
ward, except what they could win for themselves ; and when 
they fell at last, they fell only when surrounded by six times 
their number and were cut to pieces in careless desperation. 
Invariably, by friend and enemy alike, the English are de- 
scribed as the fiercest people in all Europe (the English wild 
beasts, Benvenuto Cellini calls them) : and this great physical 
power they owed to the profuse abundance in which they lived, 
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and to the soldier’s training in which every man of them was 
bred from childhood. 

The state of the working classes can, liowever, be more cer- 
tainly determined by a comparison of tlieir wages with the 
prices of food. Both were regulated, so far as regulation was 
possible, by act of parliament. . . . 

Some uncertainty is unavoidable in all calculations of the 
present nature ; yet, after making the utmost allowances for 
errors, we may conclude that for a penny, at the time of which 
I write, the laborer could buy as much bread, beef, beer, 
and wine — ho could do as much towards finding lodging for 
himself and his family — as the laborer of the nineteenth cen- 
tury can for a shilling. I do not see that this admits of ques- 
tion. Turning, then, to the table of wages, it will he easy to 
ascertain his position. ... Jn fact, the day laborer, if in full 
employment, received on an average fourpence a day for the 
whole year. Allowing a deduction of one day in a fortnight 
for a saint’s day or a holiday, he received, therefore, steadily 
and regularly, if well conducted, an equivalent of something 
near to twenty shillings a week, the wages at present paid in 
English colonies ; and this is far from being a full account of 
his advantages. Except in rare instances, the agricultural 
laborer held land in connection with his house, while in most 
parishes, if not in all, there were large ranges of common and 
uninclosed forest land, which furnished his fuel to him gratis, 
where pigs might range, and ducks and geese ; where, if he 
could afford a cow, he was in no danger of being unable to 
feed it ; and so important was this privilege considered, that 
when the commons began to be largely inclosed, parliament 
insisted that the workingman should not he without some 
piece of ground on which he could em[)loy his own and his 
family’s industry. By the 7th of the 31st of Klizabeth, it was 
ordered that no cottage should be built for residence without 
four acres of land at lowest being attached to it for the solo 
use of the occupants of such cottage. 

It will, perhaps, be supposed that such comjjarative pros- 
perity of labor was the result of the condition of the market in 
which it was sold, that the demand for labor was large and the 
supply limited, and that the state of England in the sixteenth 
century was analogous to that of Australia or Canada at the 
present time. And so long as we confine our view to the ques- 
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tion of wages alone, it is undoubted that legislation was in 
favor of the einployer. The Wages Act of Henry VIII. was 
unpopular with the laborers, and was held to deprive them of 
an opportunity of making better terms for themselves. But 
we shall fall into extreme eiTor, if we translate into the lan- 
guage of modern political economy the social features of a state 
of things which in no way <;orresponded to our own. There 
was this essential difference, that labor was not looked upon as 
a market commodity, the government (whether wisely t)r not, 
I do not j)resume to determine) attempting to portion out the 
rights of the various classes of society by the rule, not of econ- 
omy, but of equity. Statesmen did iiot care for the accumula- 
tion of capital ; they desired to see the physical wellbeing of 
all classes of tlie commonwealth maintained at the highest 
degi*ee which tlie producing power of the country admitted ; 
and population and production remaining stationary, they were 
able to do it. This was their object, and they were supported 
in it by a powerful and ellicicnt majority of the nation. On 
the one side parliament interfered to protect employers against 
their laborers ; but it was equally deteiunined that employers 
should not be allowed to abuse their opportunities ; and this 
directly appears from the 4th of the 5th of Elizabeth, by which, 
on the most trifling appearance of a depreciation in the currency, 
it was declared that the laboring man could no longer live on 
the wages assigned to him by the act of Henry ; and a sliding 
scale was instituted by which, for the future, wages should be 
adjusted to the price of food. 

The same conclusion may be gathered also, indirectly, from 
other acts, interfering imperiously with the rights of property 
where a disposition showed itself to exercise them selfishly. 
The city merchants, as I have said, were l>ecoming landowners ; 
and some of them attenq)ted to apply their rules of trade to 
the management of landed estates. While wages were ruled 
so high, it answered better as a speculation to convert arable 
land into pasture ; b»it the law immediately stepped in to pre- 
vent a proceeding which it regarded as petty treason to the 
commonwealth. Self-protection is the first law of life ; and 
the country relying for its defense on an able-bodied popula- 
tion, evenly distributed, ready at any moment to be called into 
action, either against foreign invasion or civil disturbance, it 
could not permit the owners of land to pursue for their own 
benefit a course of action which threatened to weaken its garri- 
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sons. It is not often that we are able to test the wisdom of 
legislation by specific results so clearly as in this present in- 
stance. The first attempts of the kind which I have described 
were made in the Isle of Wight, early in the reign of Henry 
VII. Lying so directly exposed to attacks from France, the 
Isle of Wight was a place which it was j)eculiarly important to 
keep in a state of defense, and the following act was therefore 
the consequence : — 

“Forasmuch as it is to the surety of the Ilealm of England 
that the Isle of Wight, in the county of Southampton, be well 
inhabited with English peo 2 )le, for the defense as well of our 
ancient enemies of tlie Realm of Franco as of other parties ; the 
which Isle is late decayed of people by reason that many towns 
and villages have been let down, and the fields diked and made 
pasture for beasts and cattle, and also many dAvelling places, 
farms, and farmholds have of late time been used to be taken 
into one man’s hold and hands, that of old time were wont to 
be in many several persons’ holds and hands, and man}' several 
houseliolds kept in them; and tliereby much pe()j)le multiplied, 
and the same Isle thereby well inhabited, whicdi now, by the 
occasion aforesaid, is <lesolate and not inlujbited, but occupied 
with beasts and cattle, so that if hasty remedy bci not provided, 
that Isle cannot long be kept and defended, but open and ready 
to the hands of the king’s enemies, wbieli (Rxl forbid. For 
remedy hereof, it is ordained and enacted tliat no manner of 
person, of what estate, degree, or condition soever, shall take 
any several farms inox-e than one, whereof the yearly value 
shall not exceed the sum of ten marks ; and if any sevei’al leases 
afore this time hav'e been made to any person or j)ersons of 
divers and sundry farmholds, whereof the yearly value shall 
exceed that sum, then the said person or ])ersous shall choose 
one farmhold at his pleasui’e, and tlie remnant of his leases 
shall be uttei'ly void.” 

An act, tyrannical in form, was singularly justified by its 
consequences. The farms rebuilt, the lands I’eplowed, the 
island repeopled ; and in 1540. when a French aiany of sixty 
thousand men attempted to effect a landing at St. Helen’s, 
they were defeated and driven off by the militia of the island 
and a few levies transported from Hampshire and the adjoining 
counties. The money-making spirit, however, lay too deep to 
be checked so readily. The trading classes were growing rich 
under the strong rule of the Tudoi’s. Increasing numbei’s of 
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them were buying or renting land ; and the symptoms com- 
plained of broke out in the following reign in many parts of 
England. They could not choose but break out indeed; for 
they were the outward marks of a vital change, which was 
undermining the feudal constitution, and would by and by 
revolutionize and destroy it. Such symptoms it was impossible 
to extinguish ; but the government wrestled long and power- 
fully to hold down the new spirit ; and they fought against it 
successfully, till the old order of things had finished its work, 
and the time was come for it to depart, liy the 1st of the 7th 
of Henry VIII., the laws of feudal tenure "were put in force 
against the landed tnaders. Wherever lands were converted 
■from tillage to pasture, the lords of the fee had authority to 
seize half of all profits until the farm buildings were recon- 
structed. If the immediate lord did not do his duty, the lord 
next above him was to do it ; and the evil still increasing, the 
act, twenty years later, was extended further, and the king had 
power to seize. Nor was this all. Sheep farming had become 
an integral branch of business; and falling into the hands of 
men who understood each other, it had been made a monopoly, 
affecting seriously the prices of wool and mutton. Stronger 
measures were therefore now taken, and the class to which the 
offenders belonged was especially pointed out by parliament. 

“ Whereas,” says the 18th of the 25th of Henry VIII., 
“divers and sundry persons of the king’s subjects of this 
Realm, to whom God of his goodness hath disposed great plenty 
and abundance of movable substance, now of late, within few 
years, have daily studied, practiced, and invented ways and 
means how they might accumulate and gather together into 
few hands, as well great multitude of farms as great plenty of 
cattle, and in especial, sheep, putting such lands as they can 
get to pasture and not to tillage ; whereby they have not only 
pulled down churclies and towns and enhanced the old rates of 
the rents of the possessions of this Realm, or else brought it to 
such excessive fines that no poor man is able to meddle with 
it, but also have raised and enhanced the prices of all manner of 
corn, cattle, wool, pigs, geese, hens, chickens, eggs, and such 
other commodities, almost double above the prices which hath 
been accustomed, by reason whereof a marvelous multitude 
of the poor people of this realm be not able to provide meat, 
drink, and clothes necessary for themselves, their wives, and 
children, but be so discouraged with misery and poverty, that 
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they fall daily to theft, robbery, and other inconveniences, or 
pitifully die for hunger and cold ; and it is thought by the 
king’s humble and loving subjects, that one of the greatest 
occasions that moveth those greedy and covetous people so to 
accumulate and keep in their hands such great portions and 
parts of the lands of this Realm from the occupying of the poor 
husbandmen, and so to use it in pasture and not in tillage, is 
the great profit that cometh of sheep which bo now come into 
a few persons’ hands, in respect of the whole number ,o£ the 
king’s subjects ; it is hereby enacted that no person shall have 
or keep on lands not their owm inheritance more than 2000 
sheep ; that no person shall occupy more than two fai-ms ; and 
that the 19th of the 4th of Henry VII., and those other acts 
obliging the lords of the fees to do their duty, shall be I’cthiacted 
and enforced.” 

By these measures the money-making spirit was for a time 
driven back, and the country resumed its natural course. I am 
not concerned to defend the economic wisdom of such proceed- 
ings ; but they prove, I thhik, conclusively that tlie laboring 
classes owed their advantages not to the condition of the labor 
market, but to the care of the State ; and that when the State 
relaxed its supervision, or failed to enforce its regulations, the 
laborers being left to the market chances, sank instantly in the 
unequal struggle with capital. 

The government, however, remained strong enough to hold 
its ground (excepting during the discreditable interhide of the 
reign of Edward VI.) for the first three quarters of the century; 
and until that time the working classes in this country remained 
in a condition more than prosperous. They enjoyed an abun- 
dance far beyond what in general falls to the lot of that order 
in long-settled countries ; incomparably beyond what the same 
class were enjoying at that very time in Germany or France. 
The laws secured them ; and that the laws were put in force 
we have the direct evidence of successive acts of the legislature 
justifying the general policy by its success : and we have also 
the indirect evidence of the contented loyalty of the great body 
of the people at a time when, if they had been discontented, 
they held in their own hands the means of asserting what the 
law acknowledged to be their right. The government had no 
power to compel submission to injustice, as was proved by the 
fate of an attempt to levy a “ benevolence ” by force, in 1525. 
The people resisted with a determination against which the 
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crown commissioners were unable to contend, and the scheme 
ended with an acknowledgment of fault by Henry, who retired 
with a good grace from an impos.sible pf)sition. If the peasantry 
liad been sulfering under any real grievances, we should not 
have failed to have Ijeard of them wlien the religious rebellions 
furnished so fair an opportunity to press them forward. Com- 
plaint W'as loud emnigh when complaint was just, under the 
Somerset protectorate. 

The incomes of the great nobles cannot be determined, for 
they varied probably as much as they vary now. Under 
Henry IV. the average income of an earl was estimated at 
X2000 a 3'ear. Under Henry VIII. tl»e gi’eat Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the wealthiest English peer, had .£6000. And the in- 
come of the Archbishop of Canterbury was rated at the same 
amount. But the establishments of such men were enormous, 
their ordinary retinues in time of peace consisting of many 
hundred persons ; and in Avar, Avhen tlie duties of a nobleman 
called him to the field, although in theory his followers Avere 
paid by the crown, yet the grants of parliament were on so 
small a scale that the theory AA'as seldom converted into fact, 
and a large share of the expenses Avere paid often out of private 
purses. The Duke of Norfolk, in the Scotch war of 1523, de- 
clared (not complaining of it, but merely as a reason why he 
should receive support) that he had spent all his private means 
upon the array ; and in the sequel of this history wo shall find 
repeated instances of kniglits and gentlemen voluntarily ruin- 
ing themselves in the service of their country. The people, not 
universally, but generally, were animated by a true spirit of 
sacrifice ; by a true conviction that they Avere bound to think 
first of England, and only next of themselves ; suid unless we 
can bring ourselves to understand this, Ave shall never under- 
stand what England Avas under the reigns of the Plantagenets 
and Tudors. . . . 

In such frank style the people lived, hating three things 
Avith all their hearts : idleness, Avant, and cowardice ; and for 
the rest, carrying their heart high, and having their hands full. 
The hour of rising, winter and summer, was four o’clock, with 
breakfast at five, after Avhich the laborers went to work and 
the gentlemen to business, of Avhich they had no little. In the 
country every unknown face Avas challenged and examined — 
if the account given Avas insufficient, he Avas brought before 
the justice ; if the village shopkeeper sold bad wares, if the 
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village cobbler made “unhonest” shoes, if servants and masters 
quarreled, all was to be looked to by the justice ; there was 
no fear lest time should hang ht^avy with him. At twelve he 
dined ; after dinner he went hunting, or to his farm, or to 
what he pleased. It was a life unrefined, perhaps, but colored 
with a broad, rosy, English health. 


THE DREAM. 

Br SEB THOMAS tVYATT. 

[150.3-1542.] 

Unstable dream, according to the place, 

Be steadfast once, or else at least be true ; 

By tasted sweetness make me not to rue 
The sudden loss of thy false feigned grace. 

By good respect, in such a dangerous case, 

Thoii hrought’st not her into tliese tossing seas ; 

But mad’st iny sprite to live, my care to incretise, 
My body in tempest her delight to embrace. 

The body dead, the spirit had his desire ; 

Painless was the one, the other in delight. 

Why then, alas, dhl it not keep it right, 

But thus return to leap into the lire ; 

And when it was at wisli, could not remain ? 

Such mocks of dreams do turn to deadly pain. 

ON THE DEATH OP SIR THOMAS WYATT. 


By the earl of surrey. 

[Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, was bom probably in 1617 ; beheaded 
1647 by Henry VIII., ostensibly for treason. His father was Duke of Norfolk.] 

Wyatt resteth liere that quick could never rest: 

Whose heavenly gifts increased by disdain. 

And virtue sank the deeper in his breast ; 

Such profit ho by envy could obtain. 

A head where wisdom mysteries did frame, 

Whose hammers beat still in that lively brain. 
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As on a stithe where that some work of fame 
Was daily wrought, to turn to Britain’s gain, 

A. visage stern and mild : where both did grow 
Vice to contemn, in virtue to rejoice ; 

Amid great storms whom grace assured so 
To live upright, and smile at fortune’s choice. 


A hand that taught what might be said in rhyme,; 

That reft Chaucfjr the glory of his wit ; 

A mark, the which (unperfeoted for time) 

Some may approach, but never none shall hit. 

A tongue that served in foreign realms liis king; 

Whose courteous talk to virtue did inflame 
Each noble heart : a worthy guide to bring 
Our English youth by travail unto fame. 

An eye whose judgment none affect could blind, 
Friends to allure and foes to reconcile. 

Whose piercing look did represent a mintl 
With virtue fraught reposed void of guile. 


A heart where dread was never so imprest 

To hide the thought that might the truth advance 
In neither fortune loft[y], nor yet represt, 

To swell ill wealth, or yield unto mischance. 

A valiant corpse, where force and beauty met, 
Happy alas, too happy but for foes, 

Livfed, and ran the race that nature set ; 

Of manhood’s shape where she the mold did lose, 

But to the heavens that simple soul is fled. 

Which left, with such as covet Christ to know 
Witness of faith that never could be dead; 

Sent for our health, but not received so. 


Thus for our guilt this jewel have we lost ; 

The earth his bones, the heavens possess his ghost. 
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IN PRAISE OF FOLLY. 

By ERASMUS. 

[Desiderius Erasmus, the Dutch classical and theological scholar, was 
bom at Rotterdam, Holland, October 28, 1406, the son of Gerhard de Praet. 
The old story of his illegitimacy, immortalized in “ The Cloister and the Hearth,” 
is now doubted. In accordance with the fashion among scholars of the time, he 
exchanged the name of (ierhard for the Latin and Greek equivalents l)(*siderius 
Erasmus, each signifying “ the well-beloved.” Left an orphan at thirteen, ho 
was induced by his guardians to enter a monastery, in order that they might 
defraud him of his inheritance. He then became x>rit'st and secretary to the 
Bishop of Cam bray ; spent some years at Paris as student and teacher ; and 
visited the chief European countries, including England, where he formed the 
acquaintance of Sir Thomas More and held a Greek professorship at Cambridge. 
In 1521 he settled at Basel, whence he removed later to Freiburg and Breisgau. 
He died at Basel, July 12, 1530. Besides various philological and theological 
works, and an edition of the New Testament in Greek with a Latin translation, he 
wrote “ Encomium Moriin” (Praise of Folly), a satire on society, especially quack 
religionists; “Colloquia” (Colloquies); and much witty and influential corre- 
spondence. He was regarded as the foremost man of letters in Europe, and his 
skits to have been leading instruments in undermining popular reverence for the 
Church and thus in'ccipitating the Reformation ; it was said that ho “ laid the 
egg which Luther hatched.”] 

The divines present themselves next ; but it may perhaps 
be most safe to pass them by, and not to touch upon so harsh 
a string as this subject would afford, lieside, the undertaking 
may be very hazardous ; for they are a sort of men generally 
very hot and passionate ; and should I provoke them, 1 doubt 
not would set upon me with a full cry, and force me with shame 
to recant, which if I stubbornly refuse to do, they will presently 
brand me for a heretic, and thunder out an excommunication, 
which is their spiritual weapon to wound sucli as lift lap a hand 
against them. It is true, no men own a less dependence on mo, 
yet have they reason to confess themselves indebted for no 
small obligations. For it is by one of my properties, self-love, 
that they fancy themselves, with their elder brother Paul, 
caught up into the third heaven, from whence, like shepherds 
indeed, they look down upon their flock, the laity, grazing, as 
it were, in the vales of the world below. They fence them- 
selves in with so many surrounders of magisterial definitions, 
conclusions, corollaries, proppsitions explicit and implicit, that 
there is no falling in with them ; or if they do chance to bo 
urged to a seeming non-plus, yet they find out so many eva- 
sions that all the art of man can never bind them so fast but 
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that an easy distinction shall give them a starting-hole to 
escape the scandal of being baffled. They will cut asunder 
the toughest argument with as much ease as Alexander did the 
Gordian knot ; they will thunder out so many rattling terms as 
shall fright an adversary into conviction. They are exqui- 
sitely dexterous in unfolding the most intricate mysteries ; 
they will tell you to a tittle all the successive proceedings of 
Omnipotence in the creation of the universe ; they will explain 
the precise manner of original sin being derived from our first 
parents ; they will satisfy you in what manner, by what degrees, 
and in how long a time, our Saviour was conceived in the Vir- 
gin’s womb, and demonstrate in the consecrated wafer how 
accidents may subsist without a subject. 

Nay, these are accounted trivial, easy questions ; they have 
yet far greater difficulties behind, which notwithstanding they 
solve with as much expedition as the former : as, namely, 
whether supernatural generation requires any instant of time 
for its acting? whether Christ, as a son, bears a double specifi- 
cally distinct relation, to God the P'ather and to His virgin 
mother? whether this proposition can be true, that the first 
person of the Trinity hates the second ? whether God, who took 
our nature on Him in the form of a man, could as well have be- 
come a woman, a devil, a beast, an herb, or a stone ? and were 
it so possible that the Godhead had appeared in any shape of 
an inanimate substance, how He should then have preached His 
gospel? or how have been nailed to the cross? whether if St. 
Peter had celebrated the eucharist at the same time our Saviour 
was hanging on the cross, the consecrate<i bread would have 
been transubstantiated into the same body that remained on 
the tree? whether in Christ’s corporal presence in the sacra- 
mental wafer. His humanity be not abstracted from His God- 
head ? whether after the resurrection we shall carnally eat and 
drink as we do in this life? 

There are a thousand other more sublimated and refined 
niceties of notions, relations, quantities, formalities, quiddities, 
hajccities, and such like abstrucities, as one would think no 
one could pry into, except he had not only such cat’s eyes as 
to see best in the dark, but even such a piercing faculty as 
to see through an inch-board, and spy out what really never 
had any being. Add to these some of their tenets and opin- 
ions, which are so absurd and extravagant that the wildest 
fancies of the Stoics, which they so much disdain and decry 
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as paradoxes, seem in comparison just and rational; as their 
maintaining that it is a less aggravated fault to kill a hundred 
men than for a poor cobbler to set a stitch on the Sabbath 
day; or, that it is more justiliablo to do tlie greatest injury 
imaginable to others, than to tell the lejist lie ourselves. And 
these subtleties are alchymized to a more refined sublimate by 
the abstracting brains of their several schoolmen, — the Realists, 
the Nominalists, the Thomists, the Albertists, the Occ.amists, the 
Scotists : these are not all, but the rehearsal of a few only, as 
a speoimen of their divided sects; in eacfii of which there is so 
much of decj) learning, so much of unfathomable dillicultj% that 
I believe the apostles themselves would stand in need of a new 
illuminating spirit, if they were to engage in any controversy 
with these new divines. 

St. Paul, no question, had a full measure of faith ; yet when 
he lays down faith to be the substance of things not seen, 
these men carp at it for an imperfect definition, and would 
undertake to teacli the apostles better logic. Thus the same 
holy author wanted for nothing of the grace of charity, yet 
(say they) ho describes and defines it but very inaccuratol)^ 
when he treats of it in the thirteenth chapter of his first ei)i8- 
tle to the Corinthians, 'fhe primitive disciples were very fre- 
quent in administering the holy sacrament, breaking bread 
from house to house ; yet shoubl they be asked of the Termi- 
nus a quo and the Terminus ad quern? the nature of tran- 
substantiatiou? the manner of how one body can be in several 
places at the same time? th(5 difference betwixt the several 
attributes of Christ in lieaven, on the cross, and in tlie conse- 
crated bread? what time is re(iuired for tlie transubstantiating 
the bread into flesh ? liow it can be dojie by a short sentence 
pronounced b}^ the priest, which sentence is a species of discrete 
quantity that has no permanent punctum? Were they asked 
(1 say) these, and stiveral other confused queries, J do not 
believe they could answer so readily as our mincing schoolmen 
nowadays take a pride to do. They were well acquainte<l 
with the Virgin Mary, yet none of them undertook to prove 
that she was preserved immaculate from original sin, as some 
of our divines very hotly contend for. St. Peter had the keys 
given to him, and that by our Saviour Himself, who had never 
intrusted him except He had known him capable of their 
manage and custody; and yet it is much to be questioned 
whether Peter was sensible of that subtlety broached by Scotus, 
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that he may have the key of knowledge effectually for others, 
who has no knowledge actually in himself. Again, they bap- 
tized all nations, and yet never taught what was the formal, 
material, efficient, and final cause of baptism, and certainly 
never dreamt of distinguishing between a delible and an 
indelible character in this sacrament. They worshiped in 
the spirit, following their Master’s injunction, God is a spirit, 
and they which worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth ; yet it does not appear that it was ever revealed to 
them how divine adoration should be paid at the same time 
to our blessed Saviour in heaven, and to His pictux'e here 
below on a wall, drawn with two fingers held out, a bald crown, 
and a circle round His head. To reconcile these intricacies to 
an appearance of reason requires threescore years’ experience 
in metaphysics. 

Further, the apostles often mention Grace, yet never distin- 
guish between gratia, gratis data, and gratia gratijieans. They 
earnestly exhort us likewise to good works, yet never explain 
the difference between Opus operans and Optts operatum. They 
very frequently press and urge us to seek after charity, 
without dividing it into infused and acquired, or determining 
whether it be a substance or an accident, a created or an uncre- 
ated being. They detested sin themselves, and warned others 
from the commission of it ; and yet I am sure they could never 
have defined it so dogmatically as the Scotists have since done. 
St. Paul, who in otheis’ judgment is no less the chief of the 
apostles than ho was in his own the chief of sinners, who being 
bred at the feet of Gamaliel, was certainly more eminently a 
scholar than any of the rest, 3’'et often exclaims against vain 
philosophy, warns us from doting about questions and strifes of 
words, and charges us to avoid profane and vain babblings, and 
oppositions of science falsely so called; which he Avould not 
have done if he had thought it worth his while to become 
acquainted with them, which he might soon have been, the 
disputes of that ago being but small and more intelligible 
sophisms, in reference to the vastly greater intricacies they are 
now improved to. 

But yet, however, our scholastic divines are so modest that 
if they meet with any passage in St. Paul, or any other pen- 
man of holy Writ, which is not so well modeled or critically 
disposed as they could wish, they will not indeed roughly 
Qondemn it, but bend it rather to a favorable interpretation, 
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out of reverence to antiquity and respect to the holy Scrip- 
tures ; though indeed it would be unreasonable to expect any- 
thing of this nature from the apostles, whose Lord and Master 
had given unto them to know the mysteries of God, but not 
those of philosophy. If the same divines meet with anything 
of like nature unpalatable in St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, St. 
Hierom, or others of the fathers, they will not stick to appeal 
from their authority, and very fairly resolve that they lay under 
a mistake. Yet these ancient fathers were they who confuted 
both the Jews and heathens, though they both obstinately 
adhered to their respective prejudices; tliey confuted them, I 
say, yet by their lives and mii-acles rather than by words and 
syllogisms ; and the persons they thus proselyted were downright 
honest, well-meaning people, such as understood plain sense 
better than any artificial pomp of reasoning: whereas if our 
divines should now set about the gaining converts from pagan- 
ism by their metaphysical subtleties, they would find that most 
of the persons they applied themselves to were either so ignorant 
as not at all to apprehend them, or so impudent as to scoff and 
deride them ; or finally, so well skilled at the same weapons that 
they wouM bo able to keep their pass, and fence off all assaults of 
conviction. 

If my judgment might be taken, I would advise Christians, 
in their next expedition to a holy war, instead of those many 
unsuccessful legions which they have hitherto sent to encounter 
the Turks and Saracens, to furnish out their clamorous Scotists, 
their obstinate Occamists, their invincible Albertists, and all 
their forces of tough, crabbed, and profound disputants : the 
engagement, I fancy, would be mighty pleasant, and the victory 
we may imagine on our side not to be questioned. For which 
of the enemies would not veil their turbans at so solemn an ap- 
pearance? Which of the fiercest Janizaries would not throw 
away his sciraeter, and all the half-moons be eclipsed by the 
interposition of so glorious an army? 

I suppose you mistrust I speak all this by way of jeer and 
irony ; and well I may, since among divines themselves there 
are some so ingenious as to despise these captious and frivolous 
impertinences : they look upon it as a kind of profane sacrilege, 
and little less than blasphemous impiety, to determine of such 
niceties in religion as ought rather to be the subject of an 
humble and uncontradicting faith, than of a scrupulous and 
inquisitive reason ; they abhor defiling the mysteries of Chris* 
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tianity with an intermixture of heathenish philosophy, and judge 
it very improper to reduce divinity to an obscure speculative 
science, whose end is such a happiness as can be gained only by 
the means of practice. But alas, those notional divines, however 
condemned by the soberer judgment of others, are yet mightily 
pleased with themselves, and are so laboriously intent upon pros- 
ecuting their crabbed studios, that they cannot afford so much 
time as to read a single chapter in any one book of the whole 
Bible. And while they thus trifle away their misspent hours in 
trash and babble, they think that they support the Catholic 
Church with the props and pillara of propositions and syllogisms, 
no less effectually than Atlas is feigned by the poets to sustain 
on his shoulders the burden of a tottering world. 

Their privileges, too, and authority are very considerable: 
they can deal with any text of Scripture as with a nose of wax, 
knead it into wliat shape best suits their interest; and whatever 
conclusions they have dogmatically resolved upon, they w'ould 
have them as irrepealably ratified as Solon’s laws, and in as great 
force as the very decrees of the papal chair. If any be so bold as 
to remonstrate against their decisions, they will bring him on his 
knees to a recantation of his impudence. They shall pronounce 
as irrevocably as an oracle, This proposition is scandalous, that 
irreverent; this has a smack of heresy, and that is bald and 
improjier: so that it is not the being baptixed into the church, 
the believing of the Scriptures, the giving credit to St. Peter, St. 
Paul, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, nay, or St. Thomas Aquinas him- 
self, that shall make a man a (fliristian, except he have the joint 
suffrage of these novices in learning, who have blessed tho world 
no doubt with a great many discoveries, which had never come to 
light if they had not struck the fire of subtlety out of the flint 
of obscurity. These fooleries sure must be a happy employ. . . . 

The next to these are another sort of brain-sick fools, who 
style themselves monks and of religious orders, though they 
assume both titles very unjustly : for as to the last, they have 
very little religion in them ; and as to the former, the etymol- 
ogy of the word monk implies a solitariness, or being alone ; 
whereas they are so thick abroad that we cannot pass any street 
or alley without meeting them. Now I cannot imagine what 
one degree of men would be more hopelessly wretched, if I did 
not stand their friend, and buoy them up in that lake of misery, 
which by the engagements of a holy vow they have voluntarily 
immerged themselves in. But when these sort of men areao 
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unwelcome to others, as that the very sight of them is thought 
ominous, I yet make them highly in love with themselves, and 
fond admirera of their own happiness. I'he first step whereunto 
they esteem a profound ignorance, thinking carnal knowledge a 
great enemy to their spiritual welfare, and seem confident of 
becoming greater proficients in divine mysteries the less they 
are poisoned with any human learning. They imagine that 
they bear a sweet consort with the heavenly choir, when they 
tone out their daily tally of psalms, which they rehearse only 
by rote, without permitting their undershinding or affections to 
go along with their voice. Among these some make a good 
profitable trade of beggary, going about from house to house, 
not like the apostles, to break, but to beg, their bread ; nay, 
thrust into all public-houses, come aboard the passage-boats, get 
into the traveling wagons, and omit no opportunity of time or 
place for the craving peo])le’s charity ; doing a great deal of 
injury to common highway beggai's by interlojung in their traffic 
of alms. And when they are thus voluntarily poor, destitute, 
not provided with two coats, nor with any money in their pume, 
they have the impudence to pretend that they imitate the first 
disciples, whom their master expressly sent out in such an equi- 
page. 

It is pretty to observe how they regulate all their actions 
as it were by weight and measure to so exact a proposition, as if 
the whole loss of their religion depended upon the omission of 
the least punctilio. Thus they must bo very critical in the pre- 
cise number of knots to the tying on of their sandals; what dis- 
tinct colors their respective habits, and what stuff made of; 
how broad and long their girdles ; how big, and in what fash- 
ion, their hoods ; whether their bald crowns be to a hair’s-breadth 
of the right cut; how many hours they must sleep, at what min- 
ute rise to prayera, etc. And these several customs are altered 
according to the humors of different persons and places. While 
they are sworn to the superstitious observance of these trifles, 
they do not only despise all others, but are very inclinable to 
fall out among themselves : for though they make profession of 
an apostolic charity, yet they will pick a quarrel, and be im- 
placably passionate, for such poor provocations as the girting 
on a coat .the wrong way, for the wearing of clothes a little too 
darkish colored, or any such nicety not worth the speaking of. 
Some are so obstinately superstitious that they will wear their 
upper garment of some coarse dog’s-hair stuff) and that next 
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their skin as soft as silk : but others on the contrary will have 
linen frocks outermost, and their shirts of wool, or hair. 
Some again will not touch a piece of money, though they 
make no scruple of the sin of drunkenness, and the lust of 
the flesh. 

All their several orders are mindful of nothing more than 
of their being distinguished from each other by their differ- 
ent customs and habits. They seem indeed not so careful of 
becoming like Christ, and of being known to be His disciples, 
as the being unlike to one another, and distinguishable for 
followers of their several founders. A great part of their 
religion consists in their title : some will bo called cordeliers, 
and these subdivided into capuchins, minors, minims, and 
mendicants; some again are styled Benedictines, others of 
the order of St. Bernard, others of that of St. Bridget; some 
are Augustine monks, some Williainites, and others Jacobists : 
as if the common name of Christian were too mean and vul- 
gar. Most of them place their greatest stress for salvation 
on a strict conformity to their foppish ceremonies and a belief 
of their legendary traditions; wlierein they fancy to have 
acquitted themselves with so much of supererogation, that one 
heaven c.an never be a condign reward for their meritorious 
life; little thinking that the Judge of all the earth at the last 
day shall put them off, with a Who hath required these things 
at your hands, and call them to account only for the stew- 
ardship of His legacy, which was the precejjt of love and 
charity. 

It will be pretty to hear their pleas before the great tribu- 
nal : one will brag how he mortified his carnal appetite by feed- 
ing only upon fish ; another will urge that he spent most of his 
time on earth in the divine exercise of singing psalms ; a third 
will tell how many days ho fasted, and what severe penance he 
imposed on himself for the bringing liis body into subjection ; 
another shall produce in his own behalf as many ceremonies as 
would load a fleet of merchantmen ; a fifth shall plead that in 
threescore years he never so much as touched a piece of money, 
except he fingered it through a thick pair of gloves ; a sixth, to 
testify his former humility, shall bring along with him his 
sacred hood, so old and nasty that any seaman had rather stand 
bareheaded on the deck, than put it on to defend his ears in 
the sharpest storms ; the next that comes to answer for himself 
shall plead, that for fifty years together he had lived like a 
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sponge upon the same place, and was content never to change 
his homely habitation ; another shall whisper softly, and tell 
the Judge ho has lost his voice by a continual singing of holy 
hymns and anthems ; the next shall confess liow he fell into a 
lethargy by a strict, reserved, and sedentary life ; and the last 
shall intimate that he has forgot to speak, by having always 
kept silence, in obedience to the injunction of talcing heed lest 
he should have offended with his tongue, liut amidst all their 
fine excuses our Saviour shall interrupt them with this answer : 
Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, verily I know 
you not; I left you but one precept, of loving one another, 
which I do not hear an}' one plead he has faithfully discharged ; 
I told you plainly in My gospel, w'ithout any parable, that My 
Father’s kingdom was prepared not for such as should lay claim 
to it by austerities, prayers, or fastings, but for those who 
should render themselves worthy of it by the exercise of faith, 
and the offices of charity ; I cannot own such as depend on 
their own merits without a reliance on My mercy : as many of 
you, therefore, as trust to the broken reeds of your own deserts 
may even go search out a ncAV heaven, for you slnill never enter 
into that which from the foundations of the world was pre- 
pared only for such as are true of heart. 

When these monks and friai's shall meet with such a shameful 
repulse, and see that plowmen and mechanics are admitted into 
that kingdom, from which they themselves are shut out, how 
sneakingly will they look, and how pitifully slink away I Yet 
till this last trial they had more comfort of a future happiness, 
because more hopes of it, than any other men. And these i^er- 
sonsare not only great in their own eyes, but highly esteemed and 
respected by others, especially those of the order of mendicants, 
whom none dare to offer any affront to, because as confessors they 
are intrusted Avith all the secrets of particular intrigues, which 
they are bound by oath not to discover ; yet many times, when 
they are almost drunk, they cannot keep their tongue so far 
within their head, as not to bo babbling out some hints, anti 
showing themselves so full that they are in pain to be deliv- 
ered. If any person give them tlie least provocation they 
will be sure to be revenged of him, and in their next public 
harangue give him such shrcAvd Avipes and reflections that the 
whole congregation must needs take notice at whom they are 
leveled ; nor will they ever desist from this way of declaiming 
till their mouth be stopped with a bribe to hold their tongue. ■ 
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THE APPARITION. 

By ERASMUS. 

(From the “ Familiar Colloquies.”) 

Thomas — What good news have yon had that you laugh 
to yourself thus, as if you had found a treasure ? 

Anselm — Nay, you are not far from the matter. 

Thomas — lint will you not impart it to your companion, 
what good thing soever it is ? 

Anselm — Yes, 1 will, for I have heen wishing a good while 
for somebody to communicate my merriment to. 

Thomas — Come on, then, let us have it. 

Anselm — I was just now told the pleasantest story, which 
you would swear was a sham if 1 did not know the place, the 
persona, and the whole matter as well as you know me. 

Thomas — I am Avith child to hear it. 

Anselm — Do you know Polus, Faunus’ son-in-law? 

Thomas — Perfectly well. 

Anselm — He is both the contriver and actor of this play. 

Thomas — 1 am apt enough to believe that, for he can act 
any part to the life. 

Anselm — He can so. 1 suppose, too, you know that lie has 
a farm not far from J.ondon. 

Thomas — Phoo, very well. He and I have drunk together 
many a time there. 

Anselm — Then you know there is a way between two 
straight rows of trees. 

Thomas — Upon the left liand, about two flight-shot from 
the house ? 

Anselm — You have it. On one side of the Avay there is a 
dry ditch overgrown with thorns and brambles, and then there 
is a way that leads into an open field from a little bridge. 

Thomas — 1 remember it. 

Anselm — There went a report for a long time among the 
country people of a spirit that walked near that bridge, and of 
hideous bowlings that were every now and then heard there. 
They concluded it was the soul of somebody that was miserably 
tormented. 

Th-omas — Who was it that raised this report ? 

Anselm — Who but Polus, that made this the prologue tp 
his comedy. 
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Thomaa — What did he mean by inventing such a flam ? 

Anaelm — I know nothing, but that it is the humor of the 
man. He takes delight to make himself sport, by playing 
upon the simplicity of people by such lictions as these. 

I will tell you what he did lately of the same kind. We 
were a good many of us riding to Richmond, and some of the 
company were such that you would say were men of judgment. 
It was a wonderful clear day, and not so mucli as a cloud to 
be seen there. Polus, looking wistfully up into the air, signed 
his face and breast with the sign of the cross, and having com- 
posed his countenance to an air of amazement, says to himself, 
O immortal (lod, what do I see ! They that rode next to him 
asking him what it was that he saw, he fell again to signing 
himself with a greater cross. IMay the most merciful Go<l, says 
he, deliver mo from this prodigy. They having urged him, 
desiring to know what was the matter, he fixing his eyes up to 
heaven, and pointing with his finger to a certain quarter of it. 
Do you not see, says he, that monstrous dragon armed with 
fiery horns, and its tail turned up in a circle ? And they deny- 
ing they saw it, he bade them look earnestly, every now and 
then pointing to the place. At last one of them, that he might 
not seem to be bad sighted, allirmod that he saw it. And in 
imitation of him, first one and then another, for they wore 
ashamed that they could not see what was so plain to be seen. 
And in short, in three days’ time the rumor of this portentous 
apparition had spread all over England. And it is wonderful 
to think how popular fame had amplified the story, and some 
pretended seriously to expound to what this portent dhl pre- 
dict, and he that was the contriver of the fiction took a mighty 
pleasure in the folly (>f these people. 

Thomaa — I know the humor of the man well enough, liut 
to the story of the apparition. 

Anaelm — In the mean time one Faunus, a j^riest (of those 
which in Latin they call regulars, but that is not enough, unless 
they add the same in (ireek too, who was parson of a neigh- 
boring parish, this man thought himself wiser than is common, 
especially in holy matters), came very opportunely to pay a 
visit to Polus. 

Thomaa — I understand the matter. There is one found 
out to be an actor in this play. 

Anaalm — At supper a discourse wa.s raised of the report of 
this apparition, and when Polus perceived that Faunus had 

TOb XI. — 'ia 
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not only heard of the report, but believed it, he began to en- 
treat the man, that as he was a holy and a learned person, he 
would afford some relief to a poor soul that was in such dread- 
ful torment. And, says he, if you are in any doubt as to the 
truth of it, examine into the matter, and do but walk near that 
bridge about ten o’clock, and you shall hear miserable cries ; 
take who you will for a companion along with you, and so you 
will hear both more safely and better. 

Thomas — Well, what then? 

Anselm — After supper was over, Polus, as his custom was, 
goes a hunting or fowling. And when it grew duskish, the 
darkness having taken away all opportunity of making any 
certain judgment of anything, Faunus walks about, and at last 
liears miserable bowlings. Polus, having hidden himself in a 
bramble hedge hard by, had very artfully made these bowlings 
by speaking through an earthen 2>ot ; the voice coming through 
the hollow of it gave it a most mournful sound. 

Thomas — This story, as far as I see, outdoes Menander’s 
Phasma. 

Anselm — You will say more if you shall hear it out. 
Faunus goes home, being impatient to tell what he had heard. 
Polus, taking a shorter way, had got home before him. Faunus 
up and tells Polus all that passed, and added something of his 
own to it, to make the matter more wonderful. 

Thomas — Could Polus keep his countenance in the mean 
time ? 

Anselm — lie keej) his countenance I He has his counte- 
nance in his hand ; you would have said that a serious affair was 
transacted. 

In the end Faunus, uiion the pressing importunity of Polus, 
undertakes the business of exorcism, and slept not one wink all 
that night, in contriving by what means he might go about the 
matter with safet}^ for ho was wretchedly afraid. In the first 
jdace he got together the most i>owerful exorcisms that he could 
get, and added some now ones to them, as the bowels of the 
V'^irgin Mary and the bones of St. Winifred. After that he 
makes choice of a place in the j^lain field, near the bramble 
bushes from whence the voice came. He draws a very large 
circle with a great many crosses in it, and a variety of charac- 
ters. And all this was ^lerformed in a set form of words ; there 
was also there a great vessel full of holy water, and about his 
neck he had a holy stole (as they called it), upon which hung 
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the beginning of the Gospel of St. John. He had in his pocket 
a little piece of wax, which the bishop of Rome used to conse- 
crate once a year, which is commonly called Agnus Dei. With 
these arms in times past they were wont to defend themselves 
against evil spirits, before the cowl of St. Francis was found to 
be so formidable. All these things were provided, lest if it 
should be an evil spirit, it should fall foul upoTi the (jxorcist ; 
nor did he for all this dare to trust liimself in the circle alone, 
but he ■ determined to take some other priest along vdth him. 
Upon this Polus being afraid that if he took some sharper fel- 
low than himself along with him, the whole plot might come to 
be discovered, ho got a parish ])riest thereabout, whom he ac- 
quainted beforehand with the whole design; and, indeed, it was 
necessary for the carrying on the adventure, and lie was a man 
fit for such a purpose. 

The day following, all things being prepared and in good 
order, about ten o’clock Faunns and the parish jiriest enter the 
circle. Polus liad got tliithcr before them, and made a miser- 
able howling out of the hedge ; Faunns begins his exorcism, and 
Polus steals away in the dark to the next village, and brings 
from thence another person, for the play could not be acted 
without a great many of them. 

Thomas — Well, what do they do ? 

Anselm — They mount themselves upon black horses, and 
privately carry fire along with them ; when they come pretty 
near to the circle they shoAv the fire to affright Faunus out of 
the circle. 

Thomas — What a deal of pains did this Polus take to put a 
cheat upon people ! 

Anselm — Ilis fancy lies that way. Rut this matter had 
like to have been mischievous to them. 

Thomas — How so ? 

Anselm — For the horses were so startled at the sudden 
flashing of the fire that they had like to have thrown their 
riders. Here is an end of the first act of this comedy. 

When they were returned and entered into discourse, Polus, 
as though he had known nothing of the matter, inquires what 
was done. Faunus tells him that two hideous Cacodemons ap- 
peared to him on black horses, their eyes sparkling with fire, 
and breathing fire out of their nostrils, making an attempt to 
break into the circle, but that they were driven away with a 
vengeance by the power and efficacy of his words. This cn- 
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counter having put courage into Faunus, the next day he goes 
into his circle again with great solemnity, and after he had pro- 
voked the spirit a long time with the vehemence of his words, 
Polus and his comx)aniou appear again at a pretty distance, with 
their black horses, with a most outrageous noise, making a feint 
as if they would break into the circle. 

Thomm — Had they no fire then ? 

Amelm — No, none at all ; for that had like to have fallen 
out very unluckily to them. But hear another device : they 
threw a long rope over the ground, and then hurrying from one 
place to another, as though they were beat off by the exorcisms 
of Faunus, they threw down both the priest and holy waterpot 
all together. 

Thomafs — This reward the parish priest had for playing his 
part ? 

Anselm — Yes, he had ; and for all that he had rather suffer 
this than quit the design. After tliis encounter, when they 
came to talk over the matter again, Faunus tells a mighty story 
to Polus, what great danger he hud been in, and how cour- 
ageously he had driven both tins evil spirits away with his 
clxarms, and now he had arrived at a linn persuasion that there 
was no demon, let him be ever so mischievous or impudent, that 
could possibly break into this circle. 

Thomas — 'I'his Fauiuis was not far from being a fool. 

Anselm — You have heard nothing yet. The comedy being 
thus far advanced, Polus’ son-in-law comes in very good time, 
for he had married Polus’ eldest daughter ; he is a wonderful 
merry droll, you know* 

Thomas — Know him I ay, I know him, that he has no aver- 
sion for such tricks as these. 

Anselm — No aversion, do you say ? nay, he would leave the 
most urgent affair in the world if such a comedy were either to 
be seen or acted. His father-in-law tells him the whole story, 
and gives him his part — that was to act the ghost. He puts 
on a dress, and wraps himself up in a shroud, and carrying a 
live coal in a shell, it appeared through his shroud as if some- 
thing were burning. About night he goes to the place where 
this play was acted ; there were heard most doleful moans. 
Faunus lets fly all his exorcisms. At length the ghost ap- 
pears a good way off in the bushes, every now and then show- 
ing the fire and making a rueful groaning. 

While Faunus was adjuring the ghost to declare who he was, 
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Polns of a sudden leaps out of the thicket, dressed like a devil, 
and making a roaring, answers him, You have nothing to do 
with this soul, it is mine ; and every now and then runs to the 
very edge of the circle as if he would set upon the exorcist, and 
then retired back again as if he was beaten back by the words 
of the exorcism and the power of the holy water, which ho 
threw upon him ii: great abundance. At last, when this guar- 
dian devil was chased away, Faunus enters into a dialogue witli 
the soul. After he had been interrogated and adjured, lie an- 
swers, that he was the soul of a Christian man, and being asked 
his name, he answered Faunus. Faunus ! replies the other, 
that is my name. So then they being namesakes, he laid the 
matter more to heart, that Faunus miglit deliver Faunus. 
Faunus asking a multitude of questions, lest a long discourse 
should discover the fraud, the ghost retires, saying it was not 
permitted to stay to talk any longer, because its time was come 
that it must go whither its devil pleased to carry it, but yet 
promised to come again the next day at what hour it could be 
permitted. They meet together again at Polus’ house, who was 
the master of the show. There the exorcist relates what was 
done, and though he added some lies to the story, yet he be- 
lieved them to bo true himself — he was so heartily affected 
with the matter in hand. 

At last it appeared manifestly that it was the soul of a (!lhris- 
tian who was vexed with the dreadful torments of an unmerci- 
ful devil. Now all the endeavors are bent this way. There 
happened a ridiculous passage in the next exorcism. 

Thomas — Prithee, what was that ? 

Anselm — When Faunus had called up the ghost, Polus, that 
acted the devil, leaped directly at him, as if he would, without 
any more to-do, break into the circle ; and Faunus re.si.sted 
stoutly with his exorcisms, and had thrown a power of holy 
water ; the devil at last cries out that he did not value all this 
of a rush, you have had to do with a wench, and you are my 
own yourself. And though he had told Polus so in jest, it 
seemed that he had spoken truth ; for the exorcist being 
touched with this word, presently retreated to the very center 
of the circle and whispered something in the priest’s ear. 
Polus, seeing that, retires, that he might not hear what it was 
not lit for him to hear. 

Thomas — In truth, Polus was a very modest, religious 

devil. 
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Amelm — He was so, otherwise he might have been blamed 
for not observing a decorum, but yet he heard the priest’s voice 
appointing him satisfaction. 

Thomas — What was that ? 

Anselm — That he should say the glorious 78th psalm three 
times over, by which he conjectured he had had to do with her 
three times that night. 

Thomas — He was an irregular regular. 

Anselm — They are but men, and this is but human frailty. 

Thomas — Well, proceed. What was done after this? 

Anselm — Now Faunus more courageously advances to the 
very edge of tlio circle and challenges the devil of his own 
accord ; but the devil’s heart failed him, and he fled back. 
You have deceived me, says he; if I had been wise I had not 
given you tliat caution. Many are of opinion that what you 
have once confessed is immediately struck out of the devil’s mem- 
ory, that he can never be able to twit you in the teeth for it. 

Thomas — Wliat a ridiculous conceit do you tell me of? 

Anselm — But to draw towards a conclusion of the matter. 
This dialogue with the ghost held for some days ; at last it 
came to this issue ; The exorcist asking tlie soul if there was 
any way by which it might possibly be delivered from its tor- 
ments, it answ'ered it might, if the money that it had left 
behind, being got by cheating, should be restored. Then, says 
Faunus, what if it wore put into the hands of good people to 
be disposed of to pious uses ? The spirit replied. That might 
do. The exorcist was rejoiced at this ; he imjuires particularly 
what sum there was of it? The spirit replied that it was a vast 
sum, and might prove very good and commodious. It told the 
place too where the treasure was hid, but it was a long way off ; 
and it ordered what uses it should be put to. 

Thomas — What were they ? 

Anselm — ^That tliree ])ersons were to undertake a pilgrim- 
age — one to the threshold of St. Peter, another to salute St. 
James at Cornpostclla, and the third should kiss Jesus’ comb 
at Triers ; and after that a vast number of services and masses 
should be performed in several great monasteries, and as to the 
overplus, he should dispose of it as he pleased. Now Faunus’ 
mind was fixed upon the treasure ; he had, in a manner, swal- 
lowed it in his mind. 

Thomas — That is a common disease, but more peculiarly 
thrown in the priest’s dish upon all occasions. * 
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Amelm — After nothing had been omitted that related to 
the affair of the money, the exorcist being put upon it by 
Polus, began to put questions to the spirit about several arts, 
as alchemy and magic. To these things the spirit gave an- 
swers, putting off the resolution of these questions for the pres- 
ent, promising it would make larger discoveries as soon as ever, 
by his assistance, it should get out of the clutches of its keepci’, 
the devil ; and, if you please, you may let this bo the third act 
of this play. 

As to the fourth act, Faunus began in good earnest every- 
where to talk high, and to talk of notliing else in all companies 
and at the table, and to promise glorious things to monasteries, 
and talked of nothing that was low and mean. He goes to the 
place and finds the tokens, but did not dare to dig for the 
treasure, because the si)irit had thrown this caution in the way, 
that it would be extremely dangerous to toucli the trcasui-e 
before the masses had been performed. Py this time a great 
many of the wiser sort had smelt out the plot, while Faunus at 
the same time was everywhere proclaiming Ids folly ; though 
he was privately cautioned by his friends, and especially his 
abbot, that he wlio had hitherto had tlie reputation of a i>ru- 
dent man should not give the world a specimen of his being 
quite the contrary. Hut the imagination of the thing had so 
entirely possessed his mind that all that could be said of him 
had no influence upon him, to make him doubt of the matter, 
and he dreamt of nothing but specters and devils. The very 
habit of his mind was got into his face, that he was so pale, and 
meager, and dejected, tliat you would say lie was rather a sprite 
than a man. And, in short, ho was not far from being stark 
mad, and would have been so had it not been timely prevented. 

Thomas — Well, lot this be the last act of the play. 

Anselm — Well, you shall have it. Polus and his son-in- 
law hammered out this piece betwixt them. 'J'hey counter- 
feited an epistle written in a strange antique character, and 
not upon common paper, but such .as gold beaters put their leaf 
gold in, a reddish paper, you know. The form of the epistle 
was thus : — 

Faunus, long a captive, but now free. To Faunus, his gra- 
cious deliverer, sends eternal health. There is no need, my 
dear Faunus, that thou shouldest macerate thyself any longer 
in this affair. God has respected the pious intention of thy 
mind, and by the merit of it has delivered me from torments, 
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and I now live happily among the angels. Thou hast a place 
provided for thee with St. Austin, which is next to the choir 
of the apostles: when thou comest to us I will give thee public 
thanks. In the mean time see that thou livest merrily. 

From ilie Imperial Heaven, the Ides of September, Anno 1498. 

Under the seal of my own ring. 

This epistle was lai<l privately under the altar where Faunus 
was to perform divine service. This being done there was one 
appointed to advertise him of it, as if he had found it by cliance. 
And now he carries the letter about him, and shows it as a 
veiy sacred thing, and believes nothing more firmly than that 
it was brought from heaven by an angel. 

Thomas — This is not delivering the man from his madness, 
but changing the sort of it. 

Anselm — Why truly, so it is, only he is now more pleas- 
antly mad than before. 


LUTHER’S TABLE TALK. 

[Martin Luther was born of Iminble parents at Eisleben, November 10, 
1483. He was educalod at the University of Erfurt; entered an Augustiniau 
monastery ; and became professor of philosopliy at Wittenberg (1508). When 
tlie Dominican Tetzol was coiiimissioiicd to stdl indulgences, Luther drew up 
ninety-live propositions condemning the practice and nailed them to the church 
door at Wittenberg. For this he was denounced as a heretic-, excommunicated 
by the I*o})e (1520), and summoned to appear at the Diet of Worms, convened 
April 1521. There he matle the celebrated speech which ended with; “Hero I 
take iny stand. 1 can do naught else. So help mo God. Amen.” On his ro- 
tuni from Worms he was ostensibly taken prisoner by his friend, the Elector 
of Saxony, and lodged in the castle of Wartburg, where he remained for a year 
and occupied liis time in a translation of the New Testament. He afterwards 
resumed his luiiversity duties at Wittenberg, and, having renounced his monastic 
vows, in 1525 marrietl Katharina von Bora, an emancipated nun. Ho died at 
Eisleben, Ftd)riiary 18, 154(5. Luther’s works arc very voluminous, partly in 
Latin and partly in Gorman, Among those of more general interest are his 
“ Table Talk,” “ lAjtters,” and “ Sermons.” His translation of the whole Bible 
(published in 15LU) i)ennaneiitly established the literary language of Germany.] 

The Devil and iiis Wokks. 

The greatest punisliment God can inflict on the wicked, 
is when the church, to chastise them, delivers them ovet to 
Satan, who, with God’s permission, kills them, or makes thetn 
undergo great calamities. Many devils are in woods, in waters. 
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in wildernesses, and in dark pooly places, re.'idy to hurt and 
prejudice people ; some are also in the thick black cIoikIs, 
which cause hail, lightnings, and thuuderings, ami poison tlio 
air, the pastures, and groiuids. When those things happen, 
then the philosophers and physicians say, it is natural, ascrib- 
ing it to the planets, and showing I know not what reastnis 
for such misfortunes and plagues as ensue. 

Dr. Luther was asked whether the Samuel Avho appeared 
to king Saul, upon the invocation of the jjythoness, as is related 
in the first Book of Kings, was really the i)roph(!t Samuel. 'I'lie 
doctor answered : “No, ’twas a specter, an evil spirit, assuming 
his form. What pi’oves this is that God, by the laws of Moses, 
had forbidden man to question the dead ; conse(juently, it must 
have been a demon which presented itself under the form of 
the man of God. In like manner, an abbot of Spanheim, a 
sorcerer, exhibited to the emperor Maximilian all the emperors 
his predecessors, and all the ino.st celebrated heroes of past 
times, who <lefiled before him each in the costume of his time. 
Among them were Alexander the Great and Jidius C’jcsar. 
There was also the emperor's betrothed, whom (diaries of 
Franco stole from him. But these apparitions were all the 
work of the demon.” 

The devil vexes and harasses the workmen in the mines. 
He makes them think they have found fine new veins of silver, 
which, when they have labored and labored, turn out to be 
mere illusions. Plven in open day, on the surface of the earth, 
he causes people to think they see a treasure before them, 
which vanishes when they would pick it uji. At times, treas- 
ure is really found, but this is by the .special grace of God. 

I never had any success in the mines, but such was God’s will, 
and I am content. 

The emperor Frederic, father of Maximilian, invited a necro- 
mancer to dine with him, and, by his knowledge of magic, turned 
his guest’s hands into griffins’ claws. Tie then wanted him to 
eat, but the man, ashamed, hid his claws under the table. 

He took his revenge, however, for the jest jilayed upon him. 
He caused it to seem that a loud altercation was going on in 
the courtyard, ami when the emperor put his head out of 
window to see what was the matter, ho, by his art, clapped on 
him a pair of huge stag’s horns, so that the emperor could not 
get his head into the room again until he had cured the necro- 
mancer of his disfigurement. “I am delighted,” said Luther, 
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“when one devil plagues another.” They are not all, however, 
of equal power. 

There was at Nieuburg a magician named Wildferer, who, 
one day, swallowed a countryman, with his horse and cart. A 
few hours afterwards, man, horse, and cart were all found in a 
slough, some miles off. I have heard, too, of a seeming monk, 
who asked a wagoner, that was taking some hay to market, how 
much he would charge to let liim eat his fill of hay? The man 
said, a kreutzer, whereupon the monk set to work, and had 
nearly devoured the whole load, when the wagoner drove him 
off. 

A man had a habit, whenever lie fell, of saying : “ Devil 
take me.” He was advised to discontinue this evil custom, lest 
some day the devil should take him at his Avord. lie promised 
to vent his impatience by some other phrase ; but, one day, 
having stumbled, he called upon the devil, in the way I have 
mentioned, and was killed upon the spot, falling on a sharp- 
pointed piece of wood. 

A pastor, near Torgau, came to Ijutlier, and complained that 
the devil tormented him without intermission. The doctor 
replied : “ He plagues and harasses me too, but 1 resist him with 
the arms of faith. I know of one person at Magdeburg, who 
put Satan to the rout, by spitting at him ; but this example is 
not to be lightly followed ; for the devil is a presumptuous 
spirit, and not disposed to yield. We run great risk when, 
Avitli him, we attempt more than we can do. (^ne man, who 
relied implicitly on his baptism, when the devil presented him- 
self to liim, his head furnished with horns, tore off one of the 
horns ; but another man, of less faith, who attempted the same 
thing, was killed by the devil.” 

Henning, the Hoheinian, asked Dr. Luther why the devil 
horo so furious a hatred to the human race? The doctor 
replied : “ That ought not to surprise you ; see what a hate 
prince George bears me, so that, day and night, he is ever 
meditating how he shall injure me. Nothing would delight 
him more than to see me undergo a thousand tortures. If 
siuih be the hatred of man, what must the hatred of the devil 
be?” 

It was asked ; “ Can good Christians and God-fearing people 
also undergo witchcraft ? ” Luther replied, “ Yes, for our bodies 
are always exposed to the attacks of Satan. The maladies I 
suffer are not natural, but devils’ spells.” 
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Discord. 

When two goats meet upon a narrow bridge over deep 
water, how do they behave ? neitlier of tliem can turn back 
again, neither can pass the other, because the bridge is too 
narrow ; if they sliould thrust one another, they might both fall 
into the water and be drowned ; nature, then, has taught them 
that if the one lays himself down and permits the other to go 
over him, both remain without hurt. Even so people should 
rather endure to be trod upon, than to fall into debate and dis- 
cord one with another. 

Sicknesses, and of the Causes thereof. 

When young children cry lustily, they grow well and rapidly, 
for through crying, the members and veins are stretched out, 
which have no other exercise. 

Experience has proved the toad to bo endowed with valu- 
able qualities. If you run a stick through three toads, and, 
after having dried them in the sun, ai)ply them to any pesti- 
lent tumor, they draw out all the poison, and the malady will 
disappear. 

Sleep is a most useful and most salutary operation of 
nature. Scarcely any minor annoyance angers me more than 
the being suddenly awakened out of a pleasant slumber. 1 
understand that in Italy they torture poor people by depriving 
them of sleep. ’Tis a torture that cannot long be endured. 

The physicians in sickness consider c)uly of what natural 
causes the malady proceeds, and this they cure, t)r not, with 
their physic. But they see not that often the devil casts a 
sickness upon one without any natural causes. 

Music. 

I always loved music ; whoso has skill in this art is of a 
good temperament, fitted for all things. Wo must teach music 
in schools ; a schoolmaster ought to liavc skill in music, or I 
would not regard him ; neither should we ordain young men 
as preachers, unless they have been well exercised in music. 

Learning. 

Luther advised all who proposed to study, in what art 
soever, to read some sure and certain books over and over 
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again ; for to read many sorts of books produces rather con- 
fnsion tlian any distinct result ; just as those that dwell every- 
where, and remain in no place, dwell nowhere, and have no 
home. As we use not daily the community of all our friends, 
but of a select few, even so we ought to accustom ourselves 
to the best books, and to make them familiar unto us, so as to 
have, them, as we say, at our fingers’ end. A fine talented 
student fell into a frenzy ; the cause of his disease was that he 
laid liim.self out too much upon books, and was in love with a 
gii*]. Luther dealt very mildly and friendly with him, expect- 
ing amendment, and said: “Love is the cause of his sickness; 
study brought u[)on him but little of his disorder. In the 
beginning of the gospel it went so with myself.” 

The discourse turning upon the groat differences amongst 
the learned, Inither said : “ God has very finely distributed his 
gifts, so that the learned serve the unlearned, and the unlearned 
humble themselves before the learned, in what is needful for 
them. If all people were equal, the world could not go on ; 
nobody would servo another, and there would be no peace. 
The peacock complained because ho had not the nightingale’s 
voice. God, with apparent inequality, has instituted the great- 
est equality ; one man, who has greater gifts than another, is 
proud and haughty, and seeks to rule and domineer over others, 
and contemns them. God finely illustrates human society in 
the members of the body, and shows that one member must 
assist the other, and that none can bo without the other.” 

Vocation and Calling. 

It is said, occasion has a forelock, but is bald behind. Our 
Ivord has taught this by the course of nature. A farmer must 
sow his barley and oats about Easter ; if he defer it to Michael- 
mas, it were too late. When apples arc ripe they must be 
plucked fi-om the tree, or they ai’c spoiled. Procrastination is 
as bad as overhastiness. Tlierc is my servant Wolf ; when 
four or live birds fall upon the bird net, he will not draw it, 
but says : O, I will stay until more (!omc ; then they all fly 
away, and he gets none. Occasion is a great matter. Terence 
says well : I came in time, which is the chief thing of all. 
Jidius Ciesar understood occasion ; Pompey and Hannibal did 
not. Boys at school understand it not, therefore they must 
have fathers and mastei’s, with the rod to hold them thereto, 
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that they neglect not time, and lose it. Many a young follow 
has a school stipend for six or seven years, during wliicli lie 
ought diligently to study ; he has his tutors, and other means, 
but he thinks: O, I have time enough yet. But I say: No, 
fellow. What little Jack learns not, great John learns not. 
Occasion salutes thee, and reaches out her forclotJc to thee, 
saying: “Here 1 am, take hold of me;” thou thinkest'she 
will come again. Then says she : “ Well, seeing thou wilt not 
take hold of my top, take hold of my tail ; ” and therewith flings 
away. 

Misci?llaneou.s. 

Anno 1546, a case in law was related to Luther : A miller 
had an ass, which went into a fisherman’s boat to drink ; the 
boat, not being tied fast, floated away with the ass, so that the 
miller lost his ass, ’and the fisherman his boat. The miller 
complained that the fisher, neglecting to tie his boat fast, had 
lost him his ass ; the fisher complained of the miller for not 
keeping his ass at home, and desired satisfaction for his boat. 
Query : What is the law ? Took the ass the boat away, or the 
boat the ass? Luther said : “ Both were in error; the fisher- 
man that he tied not fa.st his boat ; the miller iii not keeping 
his ass at home.” 

There was a miser avIio, when he sent his man to the cellar 
for wine, made him fill his mouth with water, which he was to 
spit out on his return, to show he had drunk no wine. Biit 
the servant kept a jiitcher of water in the cellar, wherewith, 
after taking his fill of the better drink, he managed to deceive 
his master. 

A' student of Erfurt, desiring to see Nuremberg, dej)artcd 
with a friend on a journey thither. Before they had walked 
half a mile, he asked his companion whether they should soon 
get to Nuremberg, and Avas answered: “ ’Tis scarce likely, 
since we have only just left Erfurt.” Having re2)eated the 
question, another half mile further on, and getting the same 
answer, he said : “ Let’s give up the journey, and go back, 
since the world is so vast ! ” 

There, are poets who affect to be carried away by their 
enthusiasm. There was Richius, for example ; I remember his 
sitting with his legs out of window, pretending to be in a fit of 
poetic fury against the devil, whom he was abusing and vilify- 
ing with long, roundabout phrases. Stiegel, who chanced to 
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pass under, for sport suddenly took hold of the brawling poet’s 
leg, and friglitened him horribly, the poor man thinking the 
devil had come to carry him off. 

An idle priest, instead of reciting his breviary, used to run 
over the alphabet, and then say : “ O, my God, take this alpha- 
bet, and put it together how you will ! ” 

*A certain honest man, at Eisleben, complained to me of his 
great misery ; he had bestowed on his children all his goods, 
and now in his old age they forsook and trod him under their 
feet. I said : Ecclesiasticus gives unto parents the best coun- 
sel, where he says : “ Give not all out of thy hands while thou 
livest,” etc., for the children keep not promises. One father, 
as the proverb says, can maintain ten children, but ten children 
cannot, or at least will not, maintain one father. There is a 
story of a certain father that, having made his last will, locked 
it up safe in a chest, and, together Avith a 'good strong cudgel, 
laid a note thereby, in these words : “ The father who gives 
his goods out of his hands to his children, deserves to have 
his brains beat out with cudgels.” Here is another story ; A 
certain father, that was grown old, had given over all his 
goods to his children, on condition they should maintain liim ; 
but the children were unthankful, and being weary of him, 
kept him very hard and sparingly, and gave him not sufficient 
to eat. The father, being a wise man, more crafty than his 
children, locked himself secretly into a chamber, and made a 
great ringing and jingling Avith gold croAvns, Avhich, for that 
purpose, a rich neighbor had lent him, as though he had still 
much money in store. When his children heard this, they 
gave him ever afterwards good entertainment, in hopes he Avould 
leave them much wealth ; but the father secretly I’estored the 
crowns again to his neighbor, and so rightly deceived his 
children. 

I am a great enemy to flies : Quia sunt imagines diaholi et 
hcereticorum. When I have a good book, they flock upon it and 
parade up and down upon it, and soil it. ’Tis just the same 
Avith the devil: when our hearts are purest, ho comes and soils 
them. 

Question was made why, in the Psalms and other portions 
of the Bible, there is repeated mention of ravens and sparrows, 
of all birds the least agreeable to the sight, and, in other 
respects, odious ? Dr. Luther said : “ If the Holy Ghost 
Could have named birds more objectionable than these, he would 
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have done so, in order to show us that, as in their case, what 
we receive is not given to our merits.” 

Before I translated the New Testament from the Greek, 
every one longed for it; when it was finished, their longing 
hardly lasted a month. Then they wanted the books of Moses ; 
when I had translated those, they had enough of them in a little 
time. After that, they must have the Psalms ; they were soon 
weary of these and desired others. It will be the same with 
the Book of Ecclesi.asticus, which they are now eager for, and 
which I have taken great pains with. Everything is acceptable 
till our fickle minds are glutted ; then we leave the things alone 
and seek for new ones. 

My being so insignificant was a great misfortune to the 
Pope; he despised mo too much. Whsit could a menial like 
me, he thought, do to him — to him, the greatest potentate in 
the world. If he had accepted my proposal he would have ex- 
tinguished me. 

The multitude of books is a great evil. There is no meas- 
ure or limit to this fever for writing ; every one must be an 
author ; some out of vanity, to acquire celebrity and raise up a 
name ; others for the sake of lucre and gain. The Bible is now 
buried under so many commentaries, that the text is nothing 
regarded. I could wish all my books were buried nine ells 
deep in the ground, by reason of the ill example they will give, 
every one seeking to imitate me in writing many books, with 
the hope of procuring fame. But Christ died not to favor our 
ambition and vainglory, but that his name might lie glorified. 

The aggregation of largo libraries tends to divert men’s 
thoughts from the one great book, the Bible, which ought, day 
and night, to be in every one’s hand. . My object, my hope, in 
translating the Scriptures, was to check the so prevalent pro- 
duction of new works, and so to direct men’s study and thoughts 
more closely to the divine Word. Never will the writings of 
mortal man in any respect equal the sentences inspired by God. 
We must yield the place of lionor to the prophets and the aj)os- 
tles, keeping ourselves prostrate at their feet as we listen to 
their teaching. I would not have those who read my books, in 
these stormy times, devote one moment to them which they 
would otherwise have consecrated to the Bible. 
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DEFENSE OF PROTESTANTISM. 

Bv JOHN CALVIN. 

(Prefatory Address to the “ Institutes of the Christian Religion,”) 

[John Cai.tin, Freiicli Protestant reformer and theologian, was bom at 
Noyon, Picardy, Prance, July 10, 1500. He studied theology at Paris, and then 
law at Orleans and IJourgcs ; became an avowed friend of the Reformation ; and 
began preaching in Paris, from which he was banished for his bold attacks on 
Romanism. He took refuge at Geneva, and here passed the remainder of his 
life, with the exception of a few years spent in b.anishmcnt (15;i8-1541). In 
he founded the Academy of Geneva. His chief work, which has been traus- 
lated into nearly all the European languages, is the “ Institutes of the Christian 
Religion.” He died at Geneva, May 27, 1504.] 


TO 

HIS MOST CHRISTIAN MAJESTY, 

THE MOST MIGHTY AND IT.T.USTlilOUS MONAUCII, 

FRANCIS, KING OF THE FRENCH, 

UI3 SOVKIiEION; 

JOHN CALVIN PRAYS PEACE AN1> SALVATION IN CHRIST. 

Sire, — When I first engaged in tins work, nothing was 
farther from my thoughts than to write what should afterwards 
be presented to your Majesty. My intention was only to fur- 
nisli a kind of rudiments, by whicli those who feel some inter- 
est in religion miglit bo trained to true godliness. And I 
toiled at the task chiefly for the sake of my countrymen, the 
French, multitudes of whom I perceived to be hungering and 
thirsting after Clirist, while very few seemed to have been duly 
imbued with even a slender knowledge of him. That this was 
the object which 1 had in view is apparent from the work itself, 
which is written in a simple and elementary form adapted .for 
instruction. 

iJut when I perceived that the fury of certain bad men had 
risen to sucfli a height in your realm that there was no place in 
it for sound doctrine, I thouglit it might be of service if 1 were 
in the same work both to give instruction to my countrymen, 
and also lay before your Majesty a Confession, from which you 
may learn what the doctrine is that so inflames the rage of 
those madmen who are this day, with fire and sword, troubling 
your kingdom. For I fear not to declare that what J have 
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here given may be regarded as a summary of the very doctrine 
'which, they vociferate, ought to be punished with confiscation, 
exile, imprisonment, and flames, as well Jis exterminated by land 
and sea. 

I am aware, indeed, how, in order to render our cause as 
hateful to your Majesty as possible, they have filled your ears 
and mind with atrocious insinuatioxis ; but you will be pleased, 
of your clemency, to reflect that jieitlicr in woi-d ni»r deed 
could there bo any innocence, were it sullieient merely to 
accuse. When any one, with a view of exciting ])rejudieo, 
observes that this doctrine, of wliich 1 am (mdeavoring to give 
your Majesty an account, has been condemned by the suii’rages 
of all the estates, and was long ago stabbed again and again by 
partial sentences of courts of law, ho undoubtedly says nothing 
more than that it has sometimes been violently oppi’cssed by 
the power and faction of adversaries, and sometimes fraudu- 
lently and insidiously overwhelmed by lies, cavils, an<l calumny. 
While a cause is unheard, it is violence to pass sanguinary sen- 
tences against it ; it is fraud to charge it, contrary to its deserts, 
with sedition and mischief. 

That no one may suppose we are unjust in thus complain- 
ing, you yourself, most illustrious Sovereign, can bear us wit- 
ness with what lying calumnies it is daily traduced in your 
presence, as aiming at nothing else than to wrest the scepters 
of kings out of their hands, to overturn all tribunals and seats 
of justice, to subvert all order and government, to disturb the 
peace and quiet of society, to abolish all laws, destroy the dis- 
tinctions of rank and property, and, in short, turn all things 
upside down. And yet, that which you hear is but the smallest 
portion of what is said : for among the common ])eor)le are dis- 
seminated certain horrible insinuations — insinuations which, 
if well founded, would justify the whole world in condemning 
the doctrine with its authors to a thousand fires and gibbets. 
Who can wonder that the popular hatred is inflamed against 
it, when credit is given to those most iniquitous accusations ? 
See why all ranks unite with one accord in condemning our 
persons and our doctrine. 

Carried away by this feeling, those who sit in judgment 
merely give utterance to the prejudices which they have imbibed 
at home, and think they have duly performed their jxart if they 
do not order punishment to bo inflicted on any one^until con- 
victed, either on his own confession, or on legal evidence. But 
voi.. XI. — 26 
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of what crime convicted ? “ Of that condemned doctrine,** 
is the answer. But with what justice condemned ? The very 
essence of the defense was, not to abjure the doctrine itself, but 
to maintain its truth. On this subject, however, not a whisper 
is allowed I 

Justice, then, most invincible Sovereign, entitles me to 
demand that you will undertake a thorough investigation of 
this cause, which has hitherto been tossed about in any kind of 
way, and handled in the most irregular manner, without any 
order of law, and with passionate heat rather than judicial 
gravity. 

Let it not be imagined that I am here framing my own pri- 
vate defense, with the view of obtaining a safe return to my 
native land. Though I cherish towards it the feelings which 
become me as a man, still, as matters now are, I can be absent 
from it without regret. The cause which f plead is the com- 
mon cause of all the godly, and therefore the very cause of 
Christ, — a cause which, throughout your realm, now lies, as it 
were, in despair, torn and trampled upon in all kinds of ways, 
and that more through the tyranny of certain Pharisees than 
any sanction from yourself. But it matters not to inquire 
how the thing is done ; the fact that it is done cannot be de- 
nied. For so far have the wicked prevailed, that the truth of 
Christ, if not utterly routed and dispersed, lurks as if it wore 
ignobly buried ; while the poor Church, either wasted by cruel 
slaughter, or driven into exile, or intimidated and terror-struck, 
scarcely ventures to breathe. Still her enemies press on with 
their wonted rage and fury over the ruins which they have made, 
strenuously assaulting the wall, which is already giving way. 
Meanwhile, no man comes forth to offer his protection against 
such furies. Any who would be thought most favorable to 
the truth merely talk of pardoning the error and imprudence 
of ignorant men. For so those modest personages speak, giv- 
ing the name of error and imprudence to that which they know 
to be the infallible truth of God, and of ignorant men to those 
whose intellect they see that Christ has not despised, seeing he 
has deigned to intrust them with the mysteries of his heavenly 
wisdom. Thus all are ashamed of the Gospel. 

Your duty, most serene Prince, is, not to shut either your 
ears or mind against a cause involving such mighty interests as 
these : how the glory of God is to be maintained on the earth 
inviolate, how the truth of God is to preserve its dignity, how 
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the kingdom of Christ is to continue amongst us compact and 
secure. The cause is worthy of your ear, worthy of your in- 
vestigation, worthy of your throne. 

The characteristic of a true sovereign is to acknowledge that, 
in the administration of his kingdom, he is a minister of God. 
He who does not make his reign subservient to the divine glory 
acts the pai’t not of a king, but a robber. He, moreover, de- 
ceives himself, who anticipates long prosperity to any kingdom 
which is not ruled by the scepter of God, that is, by his divine 
word. For tho heavenly oracle is infallible which has declared 
that “where there is no vision, the people perish” (Prov. 
xxix. 18). 

Let not a contemptuous idea of our insignificance dissuade 
you from the investigation of this cause. We, indeed, are per- 
fectly conscious how poor and abject we are : in the presence 
of God we are miserable sinners, and in the sight of men most 
despised ; we ai'e (if you will) the mere dregs and offscourings 
of the world, or worse, if worse can be named : so that before 
God there remains nothing of which we can glory save only his 
mercy, by which, without any merit of our own, we are admitted 
to the hope of eternal salvation ; and before men not even this 
much remains, since we can glory only in our infirmity, a thing 
which, in the estimation of men, it is the greatest ignominy even 
tacitly to confess. But our doctrine must stand sublime above 
all the glory of the world, and invincible by all its power, be- 
cause it is not ours, but that of the living God and his Anointed, 
whom the Father has appointed King, that he may rule from 
sea to sea, and from the rivers even to the ends of the earth ; 
and so rule as to smite the wliole earth and its strength of iron 
and brass, its splendor of gold and silver, with the mere rod of 
his mouth, and break them in pieces like a potter’s vessel ; ac- 
cording to the magnificent predictions of the prophets respect- 
ing his kingdom (Dan. ii. 34 ; Isaiah xi. 4 ; Psalm ii. 9). 

Our adversaries, indeed, clamorously maintain that our ap- 
peal to the Word of God is a mere pretext, — that we are, in 
fact, its worst corrupters. How far this is not only malicious 
calumny, but also shameless effrontery, you will be able to de- 
cide, of your own knowledge, by reading our Confession. Here, 
however, it may be necessary to make some observations wliich 
may dispose, or at least assist, you to read and study it with 
attention. 

When Paul declared that all prophecy ought to be accord- 
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ing to the analogy of faith (Rom. xii. 6), he laid down the 
surest rule for determining the meaning of Scripture. Let our 
doctrine be tested by this rule and our victory is secure. For 
what accords better and more aptly with faith than to acknowl- 
edge ourselves divested of all virtue that we may be clothed 
by God, devoid of all goodness that we may be filled by him, 
the slaves of sin that he may give us freedom, blind that he 
may enlighten, lame that he niay cure, and feeble that he may 
sustain us ; to strip ourselves of all ground of glorying that he 
alone may shine forth glorious, and we be glorified in him? 
When these things, and others to the same effect, are said by 
ns, they interpose and querulously complain that in this way 
we overturn some blind light of nature, fancied prepai’atives, 
free will, and works meritorious of eternal salvation, with their 
own superei-ogations also ; because they cannot bear that the 
entire praise and glory of all goodness, virtue, justice, and wis- 
dom should remain with God. But we read not of any having 
been blamed for drinking too much of the fountain of living 
water ; on the contrary, those are severely reprimanded who 
“ have hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold 
no water” (Jer. ii. 13). Again, what is more agreeable to 
faith than to feel assured that God is a propitious Father when 
Christ is acknowledged as a brother and j)ropitiator ? than con- 
fidently to expect all prosperity and gladnes.s from him whoso 
ineffable love towards us was such that he “ spared not his own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all ” (Rom. viii. 32)? than to 
rest in the sure hope of salvation and eternal life whenever 
Christ, in whom such treasures are hid, is conceived to have 
been given by the Father? Here they attack us, and loudly 
maintain that this sure confidence is not free from arrogance 
and presumption. But as nothing is to bo presumed of oui’- 
selves, so all things are to be presumed of God; nor are we 
stript of vainglory for any otlicr reason than that we may learn 
to glory in the Lord. Why go farther ? Take but a cursory 
view, most valiant King, of all the parts of our cause, and count 
us of all wicked men the most iniquitous, if you do not discover 
plainly that “ therefore we both labor and suffer reproach’ be- 
cause we trust in the living God ” (1 Tim. iv. 10), because we 
believe it to bo “ life eternal ” to know “ the only true God and 
Jesus Christ,” whom he has sent (John xvii. 3). For this hope 
some of us ai*e in bonds, some beaten with rods, some made a 
gazingstock, some proscribed, some most cruelly tortured, some 
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obliged to flee ; we are all pressed with straits, loaded with dire 
execrations, lacerated by slanders, and treated with the great- 
est indignity. 

Look now to our adversaries (I mean the priesthood, at 
whose beck and pleasure others ply their enmity against us), 
and consider with me for a little by what zeal they are actu- 
ated. The true religion which is delivei’ed in the Scriptures, 
and which all ought to hold, they readily permit both tliem- 
selves and others to be ignorant of, to neglect and despise ; and 
they deem it of little moment what each man believes concern- 
ing God and Christ, or disbelieves, provided he submits to the 
judgment of the Church with what they call implicit faith ; nor 
are they greatly concerned though they should see the glory of 
God dishonored by open blasphemies, provided not a finger is 
raised against the primacy of the Apostolic See and the author- 
ity of holy mother Church. Why, then, do they war for the 
mass, purgatory, pilgrimage, and similar follies, Avith such fierce- 
ness and acerbity, that though they cannot prove one of them 
from the Word of God, they deny godliness can bo safe without 
faith in these things — faith drawn out, if I may so express it, 
to its utmost stretch ? Why? Just because their belly is tlieir 
God, and their kitchen their religion ; and they believe that if 
these were away, they would not only not be Christians, biit not 
even men. For although some wallow in luxury, and others 
feed on slender crusts, still they all live by the same pot, which 
without that fuel might not only cool, but altogether freeze. 
He, accordingly, who is most anxious about his stomach proves 
the fiercest cham2)ion of his faith. In short, the object on which 
all to a man are bent is to keep their kingdom safe, or their 
belly filled ; not one gives even the smallest sign of sincere zeal. 

Nevertheless, they cease not to assail our doctrine, and to 
accuse and defame it in what terms they may, in order to ren- 
der it either hated or suspected. They call it new, and of 
recent birth ; they carp at it as doubtful and uncertain ; they 
bid us tell by what miracles it has been confirmed ; they ask 
if it be fair to receive it against the consent of so many holy 
Fathers and the most ancient custom ; they urge us to .confess 
either that it is schismatical in giving battle to the Church, or 
that the Church must have been without life during the many 
eenturieft in which nothing of tlie kind was heard. Lastly, they 
say there is little need of argument, for its quality may be known 
by its fruits, namely, the large number of sects, the many sedi> 
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tious disturbances, and the great licentiousness which it has pT(K 
duced. No doubt, it is a very easy matter for them, in presence 
of an ignorant and credulous multitude, to insult over an unde- 
fended cause ; but were an opportunity of mutual discussion 
afforded, that acrimony which they now pour out upon us in 
frothy torrents, with as much license as impunity, would as- 
suredly boil dry. ... 

But to return. Sire. Be not moved by the absurd insinua- 
tions with which our adversaries are striving to frighten you 
into the belief that nothing else is wislied and aimed at by this 
new gospel (for so they term it) than opportunity for sedition 
and impunity for all kinds of vice. Our (lod is not the author 
of division, but of peace ; and the son of God, who came to 
destroy the works of the devil, is not the minister of sin. We, 
too, are vindeservedly charged with desires of a kind for which 
we have never given even the smallest suspicion. We, for- 
sooth, meditate the subversion of kingdoms ; we, whose voice 
was never heard in faction, and whose life, while passed under 
you, is known to have been always quiet and simple ; even 
now, when exiled from our home, Ave nevertheless cease not to 
pray for all prosperity to your person and your kingdom. We, 
forsooth, are aiming after an unchecked indulgence in vice, in 
whose manners, though there is much to be blamed, there is 
nothing which deserves such an imputation ; nor (thank God) 
have Ave jirofited so little in the Gospel that our life may not be 
to these slanderers an example of chastity, kindness, pity, tem- 
perance, patience, moderation, or any other virtue. It is plain, 
indeed, that we fear God sincerely, and Avorship him in truth, 
since, Avhethcr by life or by death, we desire his name to be hal- 
lowed ; and hatred herself has been forced to bear witness to the 
innocence and civil integrity of some of our people on whom 
death Avas inflicted for the very thing which deserved the high- 
est praise. But if any, under pretext of the Gospel, excite 
tumults (none such have as yet been detected in your realm), 
if any use the liberty of the grace of God as a cloak for licen- 
tiousness (I knoAV of numbers avIjo do), there are laws and legal 
punishments by which they may be punished up to the measure 
of their deserts, — only, in the mean time, let not the Gospel of 
God be evil spoken of because of the iniquities of evil men. 

Sire, that you may not lend too credulous an ear to the 
accusations of our enemies, their virulent injustice has been set 
before you at sufficient length ; I fear even more than sufficients 
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since this preface has grown almost to the bulk of a full apology. 
My object, however, was not to frame a defense, but only with 
a view to the hearing of our cause, to mollify your mind, now 
indeed turned away and estranged from us — 1 add, even 
inflamed against us — but whose good will, we are confident, 
we should regain, would you but once, with calmness and com- 
posure, read this our Confession, which we desire your Majesty to 
accept instead of a defense. But if the whispers of the malevo- 
lent so possess your ear that the accused ai*e to have no oppor- 
tunity of pleading their cause ; if those vindictive furies, with 
your connivance, are always to rage with bonds, scourgings, tor- 
tures, maimings, and burnings, we, indeed, like sheep doomed to 
slaughter, shall be reduced to every extremity ; yet so that, in our 
patience, we will possess our souls, and wait for the strong hand of 
the Lord, which, doubtless, will appear in its own time, and show 
itself armed, both to rescue the poor from allliction, and also take 
vengeance on the despisers, who are now exulting so securely. 

Most illustrious King, may the Lord, the King of kings, estab- 
lisl^ your throne in righteousness, and your scepter in equity. 

Baslr, 1st August, 1536. 


THJ: COUNTER-REFORMATION AND LOYOLA. 

By lord MACAULAY. 

(From essay on Ranke’s “ History of the Popes.”) 

[Thomas Babincton Macaulay: An English historian and essayist; bom 
October 25, 1800 ; son of a noted philanthropist and a Quaker lady ; died at 
London, December 28, 1859. He was educated at Trinity College, (himbridge, 
and called to the bar, but took to writing for tlie periodicals and to politics ; 
became famous for historical essays, was a warm advocate of Parliamentary 
Reform, and was elected to Parliament in 1830. In 1834 he was made a member 
of the Supreme Legislative Council for India, residing there till 1838, and making 
the working draft of the present Indian Penal Code. Ho was Secretary of W.ar 
in 1839. The first two volumes of his “ History of England ” were published in 
December, 1848. His fame rests even more on his historical es-says, his unsur- 
passed speeches, and his ” Lays of Ancient Rome.”] 

In the northern parts of Europe the victory of Protestantism 
was rapid and decisive. . . . But while this mighty work was 
proceeding in the north of Europe, a revolution of a very differ- 
ent kind had taken place in the south. The temper of Italy and 
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Spain was widely different from that of Germany and England. 
As the national feeling of the Teutonic nations impelled them 
to throw off the Italian supremacy, so the national feeling of the 
Italians impelled them to resist any change which might deprive 
their country of the honors and advantages which she enjoyed as 
the seat of the government of the Universal Church. It was in 
Italy that the tributes were spent of which foreign nations so 
bitterly complained. It was to adorn Italy that the traffic in 
Indulgences had been carried to that scandalous excess which 
had roused the indignation of Luther. There was among the 
Italians both much piety and much impiety ; but, with very 
few exceptions, iicitlier the piety nor the impiety took the turn 
of Protestantism. 'I'he religious Italians desired a reform of 
morals and discipline, but not a reform of doctrine, and least of 
all a schism. The irreligious Italians simply disbelieved Chris- 
tianity, without hating it. They looked at it as artists or as 
statesmen; and, so looking at it, they liked it better in the 
established form than in any other. It was to them what 
the old I’agan worship was to Trajan and Pliny. Neither the 
spirit of Savonarola nor the spirit of Machiavelli had anything 
in common with the spirit of the religious or political Protes- 
tants of the North. 

Spain again was, with rcsi)oct to the Catholic Church, in a 
situation very different from that of the Teutonic nations. 
Italy was, in truth, a part of the empire of Charles the Fifth; 
Sind the court of liome was, on many important occasions, his 
tool. lie had not, therefore, like the distant princes of the 
North, a strong selfish motive for attacking the Papacy. In 
fact, the very measures which provoked the Sovereign of Eng- 
land to renounce all connection with Rome were dictated by the 
Sovereign of Spain. The feeling of the Spanish people con- 
curred with the interest of the Spanish government. The 
attachment of the Castilian to the faith of his ancestors was 
peculiarly strong .and ardent. With that faith were inseparably 
bound up the institutions, the independence, and the glory of 
his country. lietween the day when the last Gothic king was 
vanquished on the banks of the Xeres, andthe day when Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella entered Granada in triumph, near eight hun- 
dred years had elapsed; and during those years the Spanish 
nation had been engaged in a desperate struggle against mis- 
believers. The Crusades had been merely an episode in the 
history of other nations. The existence of Spain had been one 
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long Crusade. After fighting Mussulmans in the Old World, 
she began to fight heathens in the New. It was under the 
authority of a Papal bull that her children steei’ed into unknown 
seas. It was under the standard of the cross that they marched 
fearlessly into the heart of great kingdoms. It was with the 
cry of “ St. James for Spain,” that they charged armies which 
outnumbered them a hundredfold. And men said that the 
Saint had heard the call, and had himself, in arms, on a gray 
war-horse, led the onset before whicli the worshippers of false 
gods had given way. After the battle, every ex(iess of rapacity 
or cruelty was sulliciently vindicated by the plea that the suf- 
ferers were unhaptized. Avarice stimulated zeal. Zeal conse- 
crated avarice. Proselytes and gold mines were sought with 
equal ardor. In the very year in which the Saxons, maddened 
by the exactions of Rome, broke loose from lier yoke, the Span- 
iards, under the authority of Rome, made t hemselves masters of 
the empire and of the ti’casurcis of Mcmtezuma. Tims Catholi- 
cism which, in the i)ublic mind of Northern Europe, was associ- 
ated with spoliation and opiircssion, was in the public mind of 
Spain associated Avith liberty, victory, dominion, wealth, and 
glory. 

It is not, therefore, strange, that the effect of the great out- 
break of Protestantism in one part of Christendom should have 
been to produce an equally viohuit outbreak of Catholic zeal in 
another. Two reformations were pushed on at once with equal 
energy and effect, a reformation of doctrine in the North, a 
reformation of manners and discipline in the South. In the 
course of a single generation, the whole spirit of the church of 
Rome underwent a change. From the halls of the Vatican to 
the most secluded hermitage of the y\pennincs, the great revival 
Avas everyAvhere felt and seen. All the institutions anciently 
devised for the propagation and defense of the faith Avere fur- 
bished up and made efficient. Fresh engines of still more 
formidable poAver Averc constructed. Everywhere old religious 
communities were remodeled and new religious communities 
called into existence. Within a year after the death of Leo, 
the order of Camaldoli Avas purified. The Capuchins restored 
the old Franciscan discipline, the midnight prayer and the life 
of silence. The Barnabites and the society of Somasca devoted 
themselves to the relief and education of the poor. 

To the Theatine order a still higher interest belongs. Its 
great object Avas the same Avith that pf our early Methodists, 
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namely, to supply the deficiencies of'the parochial clergy. The 
Church of Rome, wiser than the Church of England, gave every 
countenance to the good work. The members of the new 
brotherhood preached to great multitudes in the streets and in 
the fields, prayed by the beds of the sick, and administered the 
last sacraments to the' dying. Foremost among them in zeal 
and devotion was Gian Pietro Caraffa, afterwards Pope Paul the 
Fourth. In the convent of tlie Theatines at V enice, under the eye 
of Caraffa, a Spanisli gentleman took up his abode, tended the 
poor in the hospitals, went about in rags, starved himself almost 
to death, and often sallied into the streets, mounted on stones, 
and, waving his hat to invite the passers-by, began to preach in 
a strange jargon of mingled Castilian and Tuscan. The Thca- 
tines were among the most zealous and rigid of men ; but to 
this enthusiastic neophyte their discipline seemed lax, and their 
movements sluggish ; for his own mind, naturally passionate and 
imaginative, had passed through a training which had given to 
all its peculiarities a morbid intensity and energy. In his early 
life he had been the prototype of the hero of Cervantes. The 
single study of the young hidalgo had been chivalrous romance ; 
and his existence had been one gorgeous day-dream of princesses 
rescued and infidels subdued. He had chosen a Dulcinea, “no 
countess, no duchess,” — these are his own words, — “ but true 
of far higher station ; ” and he flattered himself with the hope 
of laying at her feet the keys of Moorish castles and the jeweled 
turbans of Asiatic kings. In the midst of these visions of mar- 
tial glory and prosx^erous love, a severe wound stretched him 
on a bed of sickness. His constitution was shattered, and he 
was doomed to be a cripple for life. The palm of strength, 
grace, and skill in knightly exercises was no longer for him. 
He could no longer hope to strike down gigantic soldans, or to 
find favor in the sight of beautiful women. 

A new vision then arose in his mind, and mingled itself 
with his own delusions in a manner which to most Englishmen 
must seem singular, but which those who know how close was 
the union between religion and chivalry in Spain will be at no 
loss to understand. He would still be a soldier; he would 
still be a knight-errant ; but the soldier and knight-errant of 
the spouse of Christ. He would smite the Great Red Dragon. 
He would be the champion of the Woman clothed with the Sun. 
He would break the charm under which false prophets held the 
souls of men in bondage. His restless spirit led him to the 
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Syrian deserts, and to the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Thence he wandered back to the farthest West, and astonished 
the convents of Spain and the schools of France by his pen- 
ances and vigils. The same lively imagination wliich had been 
employed in picturing the tumult of unreal battles, and the 
charms of unreal queens, now peopled his solitude with saints 
and angels. The Holy Virgin descended to commune with 
him. Ho saw the Saviour face to face with the eye of flesh. 
Even those mysteries of religion whicli arc tlic hardest trial of 
faith were in his case palpable to sight. It is difficult to relate 
without a pitying smile that, in the sacrifice of the mass, he saw 
transubstantiation take place, and that as he stood praying on 
the steps of the Church of St. Dominic, he saw the Trinity in 
Unity, and wept aloud with joy and wonder. Such was the 
celebrated Ignatius Loyola, who, in the great Catholic reaction, 
bore the same i)art which Luther boro in the great Protestant 
movement. 

Dissatisfied with the system of the Theatines, the enthu- 
siastic Spaniard turned his face towards Home. Poor, obscure, 
without a patron, without recommendations, he entered the city 
where now two princely temples, rich with painting and many- 
colored marble, commemorate his great services to the Church ; 
where his form stands sculptured in massive silver ; where his 
bones, ensbrined amidst jewels, are placed beneath the altar ot 
(rod. His activity and zeal bore down all opposition ; and 
under his rule the order of Jesuits began to exist, and grew 
rapidly to the full measure of his gigantic powers. With what 
vehemence, with what policy, with what exact discipline, with 
what dauntless courage, with wliat self-denial, Avith Avhat for- 
getfulness of the dearest private ties, Avitli Avhat intense and 
stubborn devotion to a single end, with Avhat unscrupulous 
laxity and versatility in the choice of means, the Jesuits fought 
the battle of their church, is written in every page of the 
annals of Europe during several generations. 
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IGNATIUS LOYOLA AND HIS WORK. 

By Bkv. THOMAS HUGHES, 8.J. 

(From “ Loyola and tho Educational System of the Jesuits,”) 

[Ignatius Loyoua, founder of the order of Jesuits (Society of Jesus), was 
ft Spanish noble, born in Guiimscoa in 1491. While disabled by severe injuries 
ftt the siege of Panipeluna, ho read the Lives of tho Saints,” and resolved to 
devote bimsoif to a religious life. He journeyed to Jerusalem in hopes of con- 
verting tho Mohammedans there or being martyred by them ; returning to Spain 
In 1620, he was imprisoned by the Inquisition on suspicion of sorcery. Beleased 
in 1628, he went to Paris ; and having gained some adherents to a plan for a 
new religious order, they vowed themselves to it in 1634, and it was confirmed 
in 1630 by I’ope Paul III. In 1541 Loyola was chosen general of tho fraternity, 
and continued such till his death, July 31, 1650. Ho was beatified by Paul V. 
In 1609, and canonized by Gregory XV. in 1022.) 

He was oppressed with poverty, without the satisfaction of 
acting under orders ; suffering many diseases, and yet looking 
neither to honor, dignity, nor other human reward, such as 
is wont to draw men on, and animate tliem under fatigue ; 
finding no pleasure nor satisfaction in the life of studies, an 
inducement which is so great an alleviation to mortals in the 
work before them. And in all these respects, he was quite 
unlike the very men whom he singled out, and enlisted in the 
new service of devotion ; unlike Francis Xavier, who had seen 
with perfect indifference all his brothers take to their sinccstral 
profession of arms, or to a courtier’s life, while he himself, with 
the whole force of an ambitious soul, ran on successfully and 
brilliantly in his chosen career, as a Professor ; unlike Laynez 
ftnd Salmeron, whose extraordinary gifts had made them Doctors 
of Philosophy and Divinity while still, in age, little more than 
mere youths ; very unlike by natiu*e to the gentle make of 
Lefevre, who began life as a shepherd boy, and over retained a 
pastoral sweetness of character. Unlike all of them, Ijoyola, a 
soldier born and bred, and still true to his profession, discarded 
every consideration of taste, comfort, and convenience, in view 
of one objective point to be reached ; through thirteen years he 
struggled towards it; and wlien that time of probation was 
over, he was a marked man. His name was widely known, and 
favorably so. When he had been i)aying five times over the 
price of his daily bread, by traveling to Belgium, to Rouen, 
and London, and collecting there some Spanish florins, the 
event seemed to show that he had been but opening the door, 
here and there and everywhere, for his colleges and universities 
in the future; albeit, if they came, adversaries came too, in 
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proportion. But clouds and storms purify tlie air. When they 
come again, they will still leave the air the clearer for their 
coming. If the laws of human conduct are consistent in one 
way, they are consistent in another. The disturbance comes, 
but it does its work and goes. 

M. Cretiiieau-Joly, the popular Frcnclx historian in our own 
times, speaking of events ait a later juncture in the life of 
Loyola, maikes the following observation ; “ Loyola,” he says, 
“could apply to himself admiraibly well that proverb which 
says, ‘When a Spauiiaird is driving ai nail into tlie wall, and his 
hammer breaks, the Spaniard will drive the naiil in with his 
liead ! ’ ” Loyola would haive his idea go through at any cost. 

We shall now follow him to Itaily and Rome. 

In the year 1537, Rome was not quite the luxurious capital 
which had fallen under the sword of the Constable of Bourbon. 
The eternal city, whose Papal Sovereigns liave left it on record 
from time immemoriail that in no part of the world were they 
less recognized as lords tlian in their own city, Jiad undergone 
a purification which differed, not substantially, but only in its 
consequences, from what was called for over half the countries 
of Europe. The riches, the luxuty, the idleness, which else- 
where resulted in a complete change of religious history for 
many of the northern nations, had here brought about a catas- 
trophe which sobered minds. And no longer an exclusive 
absorption in elaborate sloth prevented a largo portion of the 
influential element here from doing honor to the Queen of 
European civilization by doing good to the world. 

All roads still led to Rome. Thence too all roads diverged. 
It was still true that whatever commanded this center could 
reach out, if only by the force of prestige, to the uttermost limits 
of the civilized domain. Whatever this venerable source of 
authority chartered to go on its way, in strength and benedic- 
tion, had reason to beliold, in the privilege so bestowed, the 
auspicious opening of a useful career, intellectual or moral. It 
is so to-day, though not in a temporal sense. TJie charter, or 
confirmation, or bull, which conveys the recognition of the 
Church’s Head to a project, a cause, or an institute, bestows 
thereupon a moral power which naturally transcends every 
franchise in the gift of the most powerful goveimments. Com- 
pared with it, they are local. And, standing no comparison 
with it, under a moral aspect, they do not pretend to such a 
power as touches the inner conscience of nations. 
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When therefore Ignatius turned to the great Rome, he was 
like the skillful commander whom he describes in a certain 
place : he was possessing himself of the vantage ground, taking 
the citadel. It would be more correct to say, as all history 
avers, that he meant to defend that citadel, the See of Rome. 
He had waited nearly a year at Venice, to carry out his project 
of voyaging to Jerusalem. War made that impossible. Now, 
in accordance with the express proviso in their vow, he and his 
companions repaired to Rome, and offered their services to the 
spiritual head of Christendom. 

To win approbation for a new religious institute was no 
easy matter ; then less than ever. The recent occurrences in 
the North had been due to this, among other moral causes, that 
the later history of certain religiotis orders, which centuries 
before had begun one way, latterly had taken a novel and fatal 
turn. Still, in spite of criticism and hostility, chiefly in the high 
places, Ignatius received at length the approving word of the 
Pope ; and his Institute was chartered with a bull of confir- 
mation. Henceforth, the evolution of events belongs to general 
history. What concerns us, in this chartering of the plan and 
Institute of Ignatius rx)yol£f, is the new character it gave to 
education, and the epoch it made in the intellectual history of 
the world. To explain this matter, we may follow briefly the 
deliberations which the Fathers held, and in the course of which, 
among other conclusions, they came to decide upon reestablish- 
ing education. 

It was the fourth of May, 1639, a year and a half before 
their services were finally accepted by the Pope. Such of the 
ten members as were then in Rome occupied themselves, after 
the labors of the day, in nightly deliberations, which were 
protracted during three months. They decreed, among other 
things, that they should teach boys and uncultured persons the 
necessary points of Christian doctrine, at least once a year, and 
for a definite time. This decree obviously is not about that 
secondary and superior education of youth, which is our sub- 
ject ; neither does it concern primary education, of which there 
is nowhere question in the Institute of the Jesuits. But, as 
the Constitution subsequently drawn up says, “this work of 
charity, in the Divine service, is more likely to be consigned 
to oblivion, and to pass into disuse, than other duties more 
specious in their character, as preaching,” etc. 

Teaching Christian doctrine pertains to the duty of those 
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who have the ordinary care of souls. No duty of this kind, as 
belonging to the ordinary sphere of the Church’s clergy, would 
Ignatius assume as characteristic of his own Institute, except 
this one. He was, indeed, more than ready to throw in his 
contribution of personal zeal and charity, for the furtherance 
of all kinds of benevolence and beneficence. Personally, at the 
cost of untiring activity, he sowed, as Genelli well observes, 
the first seeds of those ameliorations in social life, and of those 
humane institutions, which are so marked a feature of later 
ages. lie was an original benefactor of humanity at the 
turning point of modern history, which has since become an 
era of social organized beneficence. Urban VITI. solemnly 
testifies that Ignatius organized homes for orphans, for cate- 
chumens, for unprovided women ; that the poor and the sick, 
that children and the ignorant and prisoners, ivere all objects 
of his personal solicitude. These works of zeal and charity 
became, in subsequent years, the specific reasons of existence 
for various other communities, which rose in order and in 
number. But he did not adoi)t them as specific in his Insti- 
tute ; nor did he assume as characteristic anything within the 
province of the ordinary parochial clergy, except the teaching 
of Christian docti’inc to boys and uncultured persons. The 
rest he attended to while not provided for, ready to drop 
them when provision should be made for them. 

But he did assume five works which were outside of the 
ordinary lines ; and, among them, is the subject of our study, 
the Education of Youth. As the selection of all these special- 
ties 'for his Institute reveal the commander’s eye resting on a 
field where many issues were being fought out, so, in particu- 
lar, his selection of education as a specialty betrayed the same 
masterly thought, in the institutions he projected, in the scope 
he proposed, and, above all, in the formation of his teachers. 

There had been, among the F athers deliberating, a difference 
of opinion, with respect to Christian doctrine. Bobadilla had 
dissented from making that work the subject of a special vow ; 
and the others deferred to him. But there was unanimity 
with regard to every other toi^ic of deliberation, including this 
one, “the education of youth, having colleges in universities.” 

As defined by Jesuit authors, the education of youth means 
the gratuitous teaching of letters and science, from almost the 
first beginnings of Grammar up to the culminating science of 
Sacred Theology, and that for boys and students of every kind, 
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in scTiools open to all: Evidently these university men, who 
wore engaged in drawing up the Institute, considered that, if 
tlie greatest Professor’s talents are well spent in the exposition 
of the gravest doctrines in Theology, Philosophy, and Science, 
neither he, nor any one else, is too great to be a schoolmaster, 
a tutor, and a father to the boy passing from childhood on tb 
the state of manhood, — that boyhood which, as Clement of 
Alexandria says, furnishes the very milk of age, and from 
which the constitution of the man receives its temper and 
•complexion. 

It is requisite hero to observe that there was no such thing 
in existence as State Education, 'i’wo reasons may briefly be 
mentioned for this, one of them intrinsic to the (picstion, the 
other an historical fact. The intrinsic and essential reason 
was the sacred character of education, as being an original 
function, Iwlonging to the primary relations of parents and 
child. States, or organized commonwealths, come only in the 
third or fourth degree of human society. It Avas much later, 
in that short interval between the extinction of the Society of 
Jesus and the outburst of the French Revolution, that new 
theories came to be proclaimed, as La Chalotais did openly 
proclaim them, of a bald and blank deism in social life, and 
therefore of seoularizing education. Rctween deism and secu- 
larization the connection Avas reasonable. For, if the rights of 
God went by the board, there Avas no reasf)n Avhy the rights 
of parents and chihlren shovdd remain. All alike, the persons 
and “soiils of men,” fell bae-k into the condition in which 
Christianity had found them ; they became chattels of the state, 
manikins of a bureau in j^eace, “ food for poAvder ” in Avar. 

The other reason Avas an historical fact. For all the pur- 
poses of charity, mercy, and philanthropy, there wei'e powers 
in existence, as part of the normal religious life of general 
< Christian society. They Avere the same powers that had made 
Christendom, and had carried it on so far as the Christiaii 
Avorld, the same to which Ave oAve the civilization of to-day. 
More than that. As there is not a single Avork of charity* or 
mercy, says St. Thomas Aquinas, which may not bo made thb 
object of an institution, religions men or women devoting theit 
lives as a service to God, in a special serV^ice tOAvards their 
neighbors; so, in point of fact, there Avere very few such ob- 
jects which had not originated some service of religious self- 
oonseoration in their behalf. ' ' 
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' Now, as operating on education in particular, the powers itt 
the world were, as they had been, almost entirely clerical or 
religious. In the universities, there were clergymen and 
Religious. All the gieat institutions had the religious cast 
about them. The old ones have it still. 'U races of it hang 
about Oxford and Cambridge. Tlie Cliurch founded them and 
sxipervised them. Kings protected them. And the highest 
outcome of their schools was Divinity in its widest sense : that 
is to say, the triple knowledge of (Tod, and of man as signed 
with the light of Cod’s countenance, and of nature as bearing 
the impress of Cod’s footstep. As it was in the universities, 
so, outside too, all pedagogic influence had rested with religious 
men. 

But no one of all these religious ])owers was bound by its 
constitution to this labor of education, which Loyola now, 
formally and expressly, assumed as part of his work. It is at 
this stage of history that education enters into the fundamen- 
tal plan of a Religions Order. Tliis is a fact, and an epoch, 
of prime importaiice in Pedagogics. 

For, inasmmih as education entci’ed thus into the plan of a 
Religious Order, it became the vocation of a moral body which, 
while incorporated like other bodies, did not coniine itself, like 
single universities, to limited circumstances of place : it was a 
body diffusive. And so with regard to conditions of time ; 
though all corpoi'ations give an a.ssurance of pei’petuity, a dilTu- 
sive body like this does more : it multiplies the assurance, in 
proportion to its own diffusiveness. 

And again, inasmuch as the body which undertook the 
work of educjition was a religious one, bound to poverty, it 
guaranteed that the momhei-s would endow the work, at their 
own cost, with that which is the first, the essential, and most 
expensive endowment, among all others, — the labors, the attain- 
ments, and the lives of competent men, all gratuitously given. 
This endowment, which is .so substantial, is besides so far- 
reaching, that no other temporal foundation would be needed, 
wei-e it not that the necessaries of life, and the apparatus for 
their work, are still necessary to living men, even though they 
live in personal poverty. 

Thus then it was that Ignatius took in charge the secondary 
and superior education of the Christian world, as far as hiS 
services should be called for : he threw into the work the 
siidowment of a Religious Order. This, as the sequel proved^ 

vot. XI. — 26 
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meant the whole revival of learning. Lord Bacon bears wit- 
ness to it in a few words, when he says that the Jesuits “partly 
in themselves, and partly by the emulation and provocation of 
their example, have much quickened and strengthened the state 
of learning.” Father Daniel gives some of the details in a 
summary way. He says ; “Tlie exclusively University regime 
of the late centuries replaced, for a notable portion of students, 
by a scholastic discipline much more complete ; Scholastic Phi- 
losophy and Theology renovated, through the care applied to 
prevent young men from throwing themselves too early into 
the disputes of the schools ; in fine, Literature and Grammar 
resuming the place they had lost in the twelfth century, and, 
over and above that, enjoying the new resources created for 
their use by the Renaissance ; all this I call a capital fact in 
the history of the human mind, and even in the history of the 
Church.” 

After the time of Ignatius, other religious congregations, 
fortified with their own special means for respectiye depart- 
ments of activity, entered upon the same general field of work. 
They were the Oratorians, the Barnabites, the Fathers of the 
Pious Schools, the Brothers of the Christian Schools, and others 
whose names may occur in the course of this essay. And, for 
the education of women, inferior and superior alike, congrega- 
tions of devoted religious women came into being, and opened 
their convents to supply the best and highest culture. 

For fear that, in the execution of this plan, and in their 
other enterprises of devotion and zeal, any secondary intentions 
or results, with regard to power and office, might mar the purity 
of the work and defeat the main object, the same men, whose 
future under the generalship of such a leader was about to 
open as one of transcendent influence in the civilized world, 
bound themselves by vow never to accept any dignity or office 
in the Church. Naturally they should keep aloof from affairs 
of state. In fact, it would be incompatible with their own 
purposes of literary and scientific competence, to leave them- 
selves at the mercy of other men’s views, and be drafted into 
posts outside of the Institute, and be placed in an impossible 
situation for working out the specific end intended. It would 
be suicidal too. Just when a man was capable of continuing 
his kind, he would be lost to the body, and be rendered incapa- 
ble thereby of propagating his own type of eminence. Besides, 
yrithout touching upon the inner reasons of the spiritual life^ 
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which made this resignation of all honors desirable, it is a fact 
standing out in clear relief, as history sketches the marvelous 
fecundity of an Order requiring such a high level of attain- 
ments, that many of the choicest souls have felt specially 
attracted to a kind of life which at one and the same time 
satisfied their ideas of Christian perfection, and cut them off 
from all the paths of worldly glory. 

And now, to mention in the last place another point, which 
is equally important for understanding the educational history 
of the Order, and to the general mind is equally obscure with 
some of those mentioned already, there was introduced the 
principle of religious obedience. It was sanctioned by a unani- 
mous vote. The Fathers had concluded the first deliberation, 
whether they should form a society at all ; and they had 
decided in the affirmative sense. Then the question took this 
phase. If they were to found a closely knitted society, they 
could do so only by assuming a strict bond. That was none 
other than a strict obedience. 

On this head, as on all others that came in order, they 
began the deliberation by reasoning, one day, in an adverse 
sense, all having prepared their minds to emphasize every ob- 
jection which they could find against it. The day following, 
they argued in a positive sense. The motives in favor of strict 
obedience won their unanimous assent. They were such . as 
these : — 

If this congregation undertook the charge of affairs, and 
the members were not under orders, no one could be held re- 
sponsible for an exact administration of the charge. If the 
•body were not bound together by obedience, it could not long 
persevere; yet this was their first intention, to remain asso- 
ciated in a permanent body. Whence they concluded that 
scattered as they would be, and already had been, in assiduous 
and diverse labors, they must be united by a strict principle 
of subordination, if they were to remain such a body. Another 
argued thus : Obedience begets heroism of virtue ; since the 
truly obedient man is most prompt to execute whatever duty 
is assigned him by one whom, as by a religious act, he regards 
as being in the place of God, and signifying to him God’s will : 
wherefore obedience and heroism go together. 

This reasoning seems to be enforced by the history of all 
great nations, in the crises of their military and other public 
affairs. But, as is clear, the principles of religious obedience 
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Bre of a different order ; they are on a higher plane ; and they 
reach much farther in time and eternity than those of obedience 
elsewhere. 

Here then we discern, sufficiently for present purposes, 
the meaning and historical location of this Institute. The 
members have cut themselves off from the possession of all 
private property, by tlie voluntary engagement to poverty, and 
tlieroby they have prepared the endowment, on which educa- 
tion will chiefly rest, — that is to say, the endowment consist- 
ing of the men to teach, and their services tendered gratis. 
Position and dignity are alike rendered inaccessible by an ex- 
press vow of the members professed. Obedience keeps the 
.organization mobile as a company of trained soldiers. And, if 
‘any observant mind, well acquainted with the course of human 
affaii’s, detects in these principles some reasons for success, 
normal, habitual, and regular, in the face of unnumbered ob- 
stacles, and of unremitting hostility, his view will be singularly 
corroborated when he rises to a plane higher, and regards the 
same principles as “ religious,” carrying with them the sanction 
of divine woi’ship; which 1 should be loath to call “enthu- 
siasm,” much less “fanaticism.” These sentiments are never 
very prudent, nor enlightened, nor cool ; they are either very 
natural or are short-lived. A mild fever of fanaticism can 
• scarcely produce high results; and a high fever of the same 
can scarcely last three hundred and fifty years, with perpe- 
tuity still threatening. But I would call this phenomenon, in 
its origin, religious devotion ; in its consequences, a supernat- 
ural efficiency ; and, taking it all in all, that which is called a 
grace of vocation. 

On the twenty-seventh day of September, 1540, the Society 
of Jesus received from the See of lionic its bull of confirma- 
tion, by which it became a chartered body of the Church. 
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FITZ-JAMES AND RODERICK DIIU. 

l^Y Sir WALTER SCOTT. 

(Eroiu “Tho Lady of tlie Lake.”) 

[Sir Walter Si-ott : The great Scotch novelist and poet ; born August 16, 
1771, in Edinburgh, wheni he attended the univ(M'sity. He practi^^ed a.s an advo- 
cate for a while, ihvn withiln'w from the bar and devoted his athmtion largely 
to literature. “The Lay of the Last Minstrel “ (1805) brought him into promi- 
nence as an author ; and in 1814 lie published anonymously “ Waverley,” the 
first of the “ Waverley Is’ovels.” He became a partner in (Constable’s publish- 
ing house and the Hallantynes’ printing housi*, in order to realize all sides of 
the profit from his works ; but bad management, and his immense overdrafts on 
their resources to build up a great feudal estate at Abbotsford, left them so weak 
that the panic of 1825 ruined both, lie wore out his life in the effort to i)ay up 
in full the liabilities of AC 120,000, and the royalties on his books achieved tliis 
after liLs deatli. His otli(*r great poems are “ Mariiiioii ” and “ The Laily of the 
Lake,” and lessor one.s in merit aro “ liokcby,” “'I'he I^ord of tlie Isles,” 
“ Harold the Dauntless,” “The Bridal of Triermain,” and “ TJie Vision of Don 
Roderick.” Among the “ Waverleys” may be cited “Huy Manncring,” “The 
Antiquary,” “The Heart of Midlothian,” “Old Mortality,” “ Hob Roy,” “ 'Fhe 
Bride of Lammermoor,” “ Ivanhot*,” “Kenilworth,” “Tlie Abbot,” “Quentin 
Durward,” “The l*irate,” and “The Talisman.” J 

He couciiEj) Iiiin in ii thicket lioar, 

And thought his toils and perils o^er: 

Of all my rasli adventures past, 

This frantic feat must prove the last 1 • • . 

• Jf farther through the Avilds 1 go, 

I only fall upon the foe ; 

1^11 couch me here till evening gray, 

Then darkling try my dangerous way/^ 

The shades of eve come slowly down, 

The woods are wrapt in deepe** brown, 

The OAvl awakens from her dell, 

13 
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The fox is heard upon the fell ; 

Enough remains of glimmering light 
To guide the wanderer’s steps aright, 

Yet not enough from far to show 
His figure to the watchful foe. 

With cautious step, and ear awake, 

He climbs the crag and threads the brake ; 

And not the summer solstice there 
I'empercd the midnight mountain air. 

But every breeze that swept the wold 
Benumbed his drenched limbs with cold. 

In dread, in danger, and alone. 

Famished and chilled, through ways unknown, 
Tangled and steep, he journeyed on ; 

Till, as the rock’s huge point he turned, 

A watch fire close before him burned. 

Beside its embers red and clear. 

Basked, in his plaid, a mountaineer; 

And up he sprung with sword in hand, — 

« Thy name and purpose ! Saxon, stand ! ” — 

“ A stranger.” — “ What dost thou require ? ” — 
“ Rest and a guide, and food and fire. 

My life’s beset, my path is lost. 

The gale has chilled my limbs with frost.” — 

“ Art thou a friend to Roderick ? ” — “ No.” — 

“ Thou dar’st not call thyself a foe ? ” — 

“ I dare ! to him and all his band 
He brings to aid his murderous hand.” — 

“ Bold words ! — but, though the beast of game 
The privilege of chase may claim, 

Though space and law the stag we lend. 

Ere hound we slip, or bow we bend. 

Who ever recked, where, how, or when. 

The prowling fox was trapped or slain? 

Thus treacherous scouts — yet sure they lie. 
Who say thou cam’st a secret spy ! ” — 

“ They do, by heaven ! — Come Roderick Dhu, * 
And of his clan the boldest two, 

And let me but till morning rest, 

I write the falsehood on their crest.” — 

“If by the blaze I mark aright, 

Thou bear’st the belt and spur of Knight.” 

“ Then by these tokens mayst thou know 
Each proud oppressor’s mortal foe.” — 
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Enough, enough ; sit down and share 
A soldier’s couch, a soldier’s fare.” 


He gave him of his Highland cheer. 

The hardened flesh of mountain deer ; 

Dry fuel on the fire he laid, 

And bade the Saxon share his plaid. 

He tended him like welcome guest, 

Then thus his further speech addressed : — 
‘^Stranger, I am to Hoderiek l)hu 
A clansman born, a kinsman true; 

Each word against his honor spoke, 

Demands of me avenging stroke ; 

Yet iiioro, — upon thy fate, ’tis said, . 

A mighty augury is laid. 

It rests with me to wind my horn, — 

Thou art with numbers overborne; 

It rests with me, here, brand to brand, 

Worn as thou art, to bid thee stand : 

But, not for clan, nor kindred’s cause, 

Will I depart from honor’s laws ; 

To assail a wearied man were shame. 

And stranger is a holy name ; 

Guidance and rest, and food and fire. 

In vain he never must recpiire. 

Then rest thee here till dawn of day ; 

Myself will guide thee on the way, 

O’er stock and stone, through watch and ward 
Till past Olaii-Alpine’s outmost guard. 

As far as Coilantogle’s ford ; 

From thence thy warrant is tliy swonl.” — 
take thy courtesy, by Heaven, 

As freely as ’tis nobly given ! ” — 

“ Well, rest thee ; for the bittern’s cry 
Sings us the lake’s wild lullaby.” 

With that he shook the gathered heath, 

And spread his idaid upon the wreath ; 

And the brave foemen, side by side, 

Lay peaceful down like brothers tried. 

And slept until the dawning beam 
Purpled the mountain and the stream. 
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The Combat. 

Fair as the earliest beam of eastern light, 

When lirst, by the bewildered pilgrim spied, 

It smiles upon the dreary brow of night, 

And silvers o’er the torrent’s foaming tide. 

And lights the fearful path on mountain side ; — 

Fair as that beam, although the fairest far, 

Giving to horror grace, to danger pride, 

Shine martial Faith, and Courtesy’s bright star. 

Through all the wreckful storms that cloud the brow of War. 

That early beam, so fair and sheen, 

Was twinkling through the hazel screen, 

When, rousing at its glimmer red. 

The warriors left their lowly bod. 

Looked out upon the daj)pled sky, 

Muttered their soldier matins by, 

And then awaked their fire, to steal. 

As short and rude, their soldier meal. 

That o’er, the Gael around him threw 
llis grjieeful plaid of varied hue. 

And, true to ])romise, led the way. 

By thicket green and mountain gray. 

A wildering path ! - - they winded now 
Along the precipice’s brow. 

Commanding the rich scenes beneath. 

The windings of the Forth and Teith, 

And all the vales between that lie. 

Till Stirling’s turrets melt in sky; 

Then, sunk in copse, their farthest glance 
Gained not the length of horseman’s lance. 

’Twas oft so steep, the foot was fain 
Assistance from the hand to gain ; 

So tangled oft that, bursting through. 

Each hawthorn shed her showers of dew, — 

That diamond dew, so pure and clear, 

It rivals all but Beauty’s tear. 

At length they came where, stern and steep. 

The hill sinks down upon the deep. 

Here Vennachar in silver flows, 

There, ridge on ridge, Benledi rose ; 

Ever the hollow path twined on, 
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BeneatU steep bank and threatening stone ; 
An hnndred men might hold the x>ost 
With hardiliood against a host. 

The rugged mountain’s scanty cloak 
Was dwarfish shrubs of birch and oak, 

With shingles bare, and clitfs between, 

And patches bright of bracken green, 

And heather black, tliat waved so high, 

It held tlie copse in rivalry. 

But where the lake slej)t, deep and still, 
Dank osiers fringed the swamp and hill; 

And oft both path and hill were torn. 

Where wintry torrents down had borne, 

And h(*ai)ed upon the cumbered land 
Its wreck of gravel, rocks, and sand. 

So toilsome was the road to trace, 

The guide, abating of his j)ace, 

Led slowly through Ihe pass’s jaws, 

And asked Kitz-flames by what strange cause 
He sought these wilds, traversed by few. 
Without a i)as8 from Koclerick Dhu. 


Brave Gael, my pass in danger tried. 
Hangs in my belt, and by my side; 

Yet, sooth to tell,” the Saxon said, 

‘^I dreamt not now to claim its aid. 

When here, but three days since, I came, 
Bewildered in ])ur.suit of game. 

All seemed as j)eaceful and as still, 

As the mist slumbering on yon hill ; 

Thy dangerous Chief was then afar, 

Nor soon ex])ected back from war. 

’ ‘Thus said, at least, my mountain guide, 
Though deep, x)crchance, the villain lied/^ 
Yet why a second venture try ? ” 

A warrior thou, and ask me why ! — 
Moves our free course by such fixed cause 
As gives the poor mechanic laws? 

Enough, I sought to drive away 
The lazy hours of x^eaceful day; 

Slight cause will then suffice to guide 
A Knight’s free footsteps far and wide — 
A falcon flown, a greyhound strayed, 

The merry glance of mountain maid : 

VOL. XII. — 2 
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Or, if a path be dangerous known, 

The danger's self is lure alone.” 

“Thy secret keep, I ux“ge thee not; — 

Yet, ere again ye sought this spot. 

Say, heard ye naught of Lowland war, 
Against Clan-Alpine, raised by Mar ? ” 

— “ No, by my "word ; — of bands prepared 
To guard King James’s sports I heard ; 

Nor doubt X aught, but when they hear 
This muster of the mountaineer. 

Their pennons will abroad be flung, 

"Which else in Donne had peaceful hung.” — 
“ Free be they flung ! for wo were loath 
Their silken folds should feast the moth. 
Free be they flung! — as free shall wave 
Olan-Alpiue’s pine in banner bi-ave. 

Dut, Stranger, peaceful since you came, 
Bewildered in the mountain game. 

Whence the bold boast by which you show 
Vich-Alpine’s vowed and mortal foe ? ” — 

“ Warrior, but yestermorn, 1 knew 
Naught of thy Chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 
Save as an outlawed desperate man. 

The chief of a rebellious clan, 

Who in the Regent’s court and sight, 

With ruffian dagger stabbed a knight ; 

Yet this alone might from his part 
Sever each true and loyal heart.” 

Wrathful at such arraignment foul. 

Dark lowered the clansman’s sable scowl. 

A space he paused, then sternly said, 

“ And hoard’st thou why he drew his blade ? 
Heard’st thou that shameful word and blow 
Brought Roderick’s vengeance on his foe ? 
What recked the Chieftain if he stood 
On Highland heath, or Holy-Rood ? 

He rights such wrong where it is gfiveu, 

If it were in the court of heaven.” — 

“Still was it outrage; — yet, ’tis true, 

Not then claimed sovereignty his due ; 

While Albany, with feeble hand, 

Held borrowed truncheon of command. 

The young King, mewed in Stirling tower, 
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Was stranger to respect and power. 

But then, thy Chieftain’s robber life ! — 
Winning mean prey by causeless strife, 
Wrenching from ruined Lowland swain 
His herds and harvest reared in vain, — • 
Methinks a soul like thine should scorn 
The spoils from such foul foray borne.” 


The Gael beheld him, grim the while. 

And answered with disdainful smile, — 
‘'Saxon, from yonder mountain high, 

1 marked thee send delighted eye 
Far to the south and east, where lay, 
Extended in succession gay. 

Deep waving fields and pastures green, 
With gentle slopes and groves between : — 
These fertile plains, that softened vale. 
Were once the birthright of the Gael ; 

The stranger came with iron hand, 

And from our fathers reft the land. 

Where dwell we now ? See rudely swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o’er fell. 

Ask we this savage hill we tread. 

For fattened steer or household bread, 

Ask we for flocks these shingles dry, 

And well the mountain might reply, — 

To you, as to your sires of yore. 

Belong the target and claymore ! 

I give you shelter in my breast. 

Your own good blades must win the rest.* 
Pent in this fortress of the North, 

Think’st thou we will not sally forth, 

To spoil the spoiler as we may. 

And from the robber rend the prey ? 

Ay, by my soul ! — While on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain ; 

While, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
But one along yon river’s maze, — 

The 'Gael, of plain and river heir, 

Shall, with strong hand, redeem his share. 
Where live the mountain Chiefs who hold 
That plundering Lowland field and fold 
Is aught but retribxition true ? 

Seek other cause ’gainst Roderick Dhu.” — 
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Answered- Fitz-James, — “And, if I sought, 
Thirik^st thou no other could be brought ? 
What deem ye of my path waylaid ? 

My life given o’er to ambuscade ? ” — 

As.of a meed to rashness due : 

Hadst thou sent warning fair and true, — - 
I seek my hound, or falcon strayed, 

1 seek, good faith, a Highland maid, — 

Free hadst thou been to come and go, 

But secret path marks secret foe. 

Nor yet, for this, even as a spy, 

Hadst thou, unheard, been doomed to di^ 

Save to fulfill an augury.” — 

“ Well, let it pass ; nor will 1 now 
Fresh cause of enmity avow, 

To chafe thy mood and cloud thy brow. 
Enough, I am by promise tied 
To match me with this man of pride : 

Twice have I sought Clan-Alpine’s glen 
In peace ; but when I come again, 

I come with banner, brand, and bow. 

As leader seeks his mortal foe. 

For lovelorn swain, in lady’s bower, 

Ne’er panted for the appointed hour, 

As 1, until before me stand 
This. rebel Chieftain and his band ! ” 

“Have, then, thy wish ! ” — he whistled shrill, 
And he was answered from the hill; 

Wild as the scream of the curlew, 

From crag to crag the signal flew. 

Instant, through cop.se and heath, arose 
Bonnets and spears and bended bows : 

On I’ight, on left, above, below. 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 

From shingles gray their lances start. 

The bracken brush sends forth the dart» 

The rushes and the willow wand 
Are bristling into ax and brand. 

And every tuft of broom gives life ‘ 

To plaided warrior armed for strife. 

That whistle garrisoned the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given. 
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Watching their leader^s beck and will, 

All silent there they stood, and still. . 

Like the loose crags whose threatening mass 
Lay tottering o’er the hollow pass, 

As if an infant’s touch could urge 
Their headlong passage down the verge, 

With step and weapon forward flung, 

Upon the mountain side they hung. 

The Mountaineer cast glance of pride 
Along llenledi’s living aide, 

Then fixed his eye and sable brow 

Uull on Fitz-J allies — ‘‘How say’st thou now? 

These are Olan-Alpine’s warriors true ; 

And, Saxon, — I am lloderiek Hhu !” 


Fitz-James was brave : — thongli to his heart 
The lifeblood tlirilled with sudden start, 

He manned himself with dauntless air, 
Keturned the Chief his haughty stare, 

His back against a rock he bore. 

And firmly placed his foot before : — 

“ Come one, come all ! this roc.k shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as 1.” 

Sir Roderick marked, — and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise. 

And the stern joy which warriors feel 
Tn foemen worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood — ^then wiived his hand; 
Down sunk the disappearing band ; 

Each warrior vanished where lie stood, 

In broom or bracken, heath or woo<l ; 

Sunk brand and spear and bended l)OW, 

In osiers pale and copses low ; 

It seemed as if their mother Earth 
Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 

The wind’s last breath had tossed in air, 
Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair, — 

The next but swept a lone hillside. 

Where heath and fern were waving wide ; 

The sun’s last glance was glinted back 
From spear and glaive, from targe and jack, — 
The next, all unreflected, shone 
On bracken green and cold gray stone. ' 
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Fit 2 >James looked round — yet scarce beliered 
The witness that his sight received ; 

Such apparition well might seem 
Delusion of a dreadful dream. 

Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed, 

And to his look the Chief replied : 

“Fear naught — nay, that I need not say— • 
But — doubt not aught from mine array. 

Thou art my guest ; — I pledged my word 
As far as Coilantogle ford : 

Nor would 1 call a clansman’s brand 
For aid against one valiant hand. 

Though on our stzife lay every vale 
Rent by the Saxon from the Gael. 

So move we on; — I only meant 
To show the reed on which you leant, 
Deeming this path you might pursue 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu.” 

They moved: — I said Fitz-James was brave, 
As ever knight that belted glaive ; 

Yet dare not say, that now his blood 
Kept on its wont and tempered flood, 

As, following Roderick’s stride, he drew 
That seeming lonesome pathway through. 
Which yet, by fearful proof was rife 
With lances, that, to take his life. 

Waited but signal from a guide. 

So late dishonored and defied. 

Ever, by stealth, his eye sought round 
The vanished guardians of the ground, 

And still, from copse and heather deep, 

Fancy saw spear and broadsword peep, 

And in the plover’s shrilly strain. 

The signal whistle heard again. 

Nor breathed he free till far behind 
The pass was left ; for then they wind 
Along a wide and level green. 

Where neither tree nor turf was seen. 

Nor rush nor bush of broom was near. 

To hide a bonnet or a spear. 

The Chief in silence strode before, 

And reached that torrent’s sounding shore. 
Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, 

From Yennachar in silver breaks. 
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Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 
On Bochastle the moldering lines, 

Where Borne, the Empress of the world, 

Of yore her eagle wings unfurled. 

And here his course the Chieftain stayed, 
Threw down his target and his plaid. 

And to the Lowland warrior said : — 

“ Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 

Vich-Alpine has discharged his trust. 

This murderous Chief, this ruthless man, 

This head of a rebellious clan, 

Hath led thee safe, through watch and ward. 
Far past Clan- Alpine’s outmost guard. 

Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 

A Chieftain’s vengeance thou shalt feel. 

See, here all vantageless I stand, 

Armed like thyself, with single brand ; 

For this is Coilantogle ford. 

And thou must keep thee with thy sword.” 


The Saxon pause^ : “ I ne’er delayed, 

When foemau bade me draw my blade ; 

Nay, more, brave Chief, I vowed thy death ; 
Yet sure thy fair and generous faith, 

And my deep debt for life preserved, 

A better meed have well deserved ; 

Can naught but blood our feud atone? 

Are there no means? ” — “No, Stranger, none ! 
And here, — to fire thy flagging zeal, — 

The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 

For thus spoke Fate by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead ; 

‘ Who spills the foremost foeman’s life, 

His party conquers in the strife.’ ” — 

“Then, by my word,” the Saxon said, 

“The riddle is already read. 

See yonder brake beneath the cliif, — 

There lies Bed Murdoch, stark and stiff. 

Thus Fate has solved her prophecy ; 

Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 

To James, at Stirling, let us go. 

When, if thou wilt be still his foe. 

Or if the King shall not agree 
To grant thee grace and favor free, 
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I plight mine honor, oath, and word, 

That to thy native strengths restored, 

With each advantage thou shalt stand, 

That aids thee now to guard thy land/^ 

Dark liglitning flashed from Roderick's eye : 

Soars tliy presumption, then, so high, 
Because a wretched kern ye slew. 

Homage to name of Roderick Dhu ? 

Ftc yields not, he, to man nor Fate I 
Thou add’st but fuel to my hate ; — 

My clansman’s blood demands revenge. 

]Not yet prepared? — By heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valor light 
As that of some vain carpet knight, 

Wlio ill deserved my courteous care, 

And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of )iis fair lady’s hair.” — 
thank thee, Roderick, for the word! 

It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 

For I have sworn this braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein. 

Now, truce, farewell! and, ruth, begone! — 
Yet think not that by thee alone. 

Proud (fliief! can courtesy be shown; 
Though not from (jo2)se, or heatli, or cairn, 
Start at my whistle clansmen stern, 

Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against theti (jast. 

But fear not — doubt not — which thou wilt 
We try this quarrel hilt to liilt.” 

Then each at once his falchion drew, 

Each on the ground his scabbard threw. 
Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain, 
As what they ne’er might see again ; 

Then foot, and point, txnd eye opposed, 

In dubious strife they darkly closed. 


Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 
That on the field his targe he threw. 
Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dashexi aside ; 

For, trained abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz- James’s blade was sword and shield. 
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He practiced every pass and ward, 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, io guard } 
While less expert, though stronger far, 

The Gael maintained unequal war. 

Three times in closing strife they stood, 

And thrice the 8axon blade drank blood ; 

No stinted draught, no scanty tide. 

The gushing tiood the tartans dyed. 

Fi(U‘ce Koderick felt the fatal drain. 

And showered-his blows like wintry rain; 
And, as tiriii rook, or castle roof, 

Against the winter shower is proof, 

The f()(', invulnerable still. 

Foiled Ids wild rage by steady skill; 

Till, at ‘idvantage ta’en, his brand 
Fon^ed Koderi(*k’s weapon from his hand, 
And backward bornt^ upon the Itni, 

Brought the x^roud (Ihieftain to his knee. 

^^Now, yield thee, or by Him who made 
The world, thy heart’s blood dyes my blade 
^^Thy threats, thy mercy, 1 defy ! 

Let recreant yield, who fears to die.” 

— liike adder darting from his coil, 

Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 

Like mountain eat wlio guards her young, 
Full at Fitz-James’s throat he sprung; 
Receiv(»d, but recked not of a tvound, 

And locked liis arms liis foeinau round. — 
Now, gallant Saxon, hold, thine own ! 

No maiden’s hand is round thee thrown ! 
That desperate grasp thy frame might feel, 
Through bars of brass and trijile steel ! — - 
They tug, they strain! down, down tliey go, 
The Gael abovi', Fitz-Jaines bedow. 

The (’hieftain’s gripe his throat comxnessed, 
His knee was jdanted on his br(‘ast; 

His clotted locks he backward threw, 

Across his brow his hand he drew, 

From blood and mist to clear his sight, 

Then gleamed aloft his dagger bright I — 
But hate and fury ill supplied 
The stream of life’s exhausted tide. 

And all too late the advantage came, 

To turn the odds of deadly game; 
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For, while the dagger gleamed on high, 
Keeled soul and sense, reeled brain and eye. 
Down came the blow ! but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 
The struggling foe may now unclasp 
The fainting Chief’s relaxing grasp ; 
Unwounded from the dreadful close. 

But breathless all, Fitz- James arose. 


CHARLES THE FIFTH. 

Bt JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

(From the “ Rise of the Dutch Republic.”) 

[JoBK Lothbop Motley, American historian, was bom in Dorchester, 
Mass., April 16, 1814 ; graduated at Harvard in 1831, and attended Gottingen 
and Berlin. He was admitted to the bar in 1830, but practiced little ; wrote the 
novels ‘‘Morton’s Hope” (18.39) and ‘‘ Merry Mount” (1849) ; was secretary 
of legation at St. Petersburg in 1840 ; 1851-1866 he spent in Europe gathering 
material for the ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” which was translated into Dutch, 
Geman, and French ; from 1868 to 1867 was in Europe again ; in 1860 published 
vols. 1 and 2 of the ‘‘ History of the United Netherlands,” 3 and 4 being issued 
in 1868 ; 1861-1867 was United States minister to Austria, resigning in the latter 
year; 1869-1870 was minister to England ; published ‘‘John of Barneveld” in 
1874. He died May 28, 1877.] 

What was the Emperor Charles to the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands that they should weep for him? His conduct 
towards them during his whole career had been one of unmiti- 
gated oppression. What to them were all these forty voyages 
by sea and land, these journeyings back and forth from Fries- 
land to Tunis, from Madrid to Vienna? What was it to them 
that the imperial shuttle was thus industriously flying to and 
fro ? The fabric wrought was but the daily growing grandeur 
and splendor of his imperial house ; the looms were kept mov- 
ing at the expense of their hardly earned treasure, and the woof 
was often dyed red in the blood of his bravest subjects. The 
interests of the Netherlands had never been even a secondary 
consideration with their master. He had fulfilled no duty 
towards them, he had committed the gravest crimes against 
them. He had regarded them merely as a treasury upon which 
to draw ; while the sums which he extorted were spent upon 
ceaseless and senseless wars, which were of no more interest to 
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them than if they had been waged in another planet. Of five 
millions of gold annually, wliicli he derived from all his realms, 
two millions came from these industrious and opulent provinces, 
while but a half million came from Spain and another half from 
the Indies. The mines of wealth which had been opened by 
the hand of industry in that slender territory of ancient morass 
and thicket, contributed four times as much income to the im- 
perial exchequer as all the boasted wealth of Mexico and Peru. 
Yet the artisans, the farmers, and the merchants by whom these 
riches were produced, were consulted about as much in the 
expenditure of the imposts upon their industry as were the 
savages of America as to the distribution of the mineral treas- 
ures of their soil. 

The rivalry of the houses of Habsburg and Valois — this 
was the absorbing theme during the greater part of the reign 
which had just been so dramatically terminated. To gain 
the empire over Francis, to leave to Don Philip a richer heri- 
tage than the Dauphin could expect, were the great motives 
of the unparalleled energy displayed by Charles during the 
longer and the more successful portion of his career. To crush 
the Reformation throughout 'his dominions was his occupation 
afterward, till Jio iibandoncd the field in despair. It was cer- 
tainly not desirable for tho Netherlanders that they should be 
thus controlled by a man who forced them to contribute so 
largely to the success of schemes, some of which were at best 
indifferent, and others entirely odious to them. They paid 
1,200,000 crowns a year regularly ; they paid in five years an 
extraordinary subsidy of eight millions of ducats, and the States 
were roundly rebuked by the courtly representatives of their 
despot, if they presumed to inquire into tJie objects of the 
appropriations, or to express an interest in their judicious 
administration. Yet it maybe supposed to have been a matter 
of indifference to them whether Francis or Charles had won the 
day at Pavia, and it certainly was not a cause of triumph to the 
daily increasing thousands of religious reformers in Holland 
and Flanders that their brethren had been crushed by the 
Emperor at Miihlberg. 

But it was not alone that he drained their treasure and ham- 
pered their industry. He was in constant conflict with their 
ancient and dearly bought political liberties. Like his ances- 
tor Charles the Bold, he was desirous of constructing a kingdom 
out of the provinces. He was disposed to place all their sep- 
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arate and individual charters on a procrnstean bed, and idutpie 
them all into uniformity simply by reducing the whole to a 
nullity. The difficulties in the way — the stout opposition 
offered by burghers, whose fathers had gained these charters 
with their blood, and his want of leisure during tlie vast labors 
which devolved upon him as the autocrat of so large a portion 
of the world, caused him to defer indefinitely the execution 
of his plan. Ho found time only to crush some of the foremost 
of the liberal institutions of the provinces, in detail. . . . 
Many other instances might be adduced, if it were not a super- 
fluous task, to prove that Charles was not only a jxjlitical despot, 
but most arbitrary and cruel in the exercise of his despotism. 

liut if his sins against the Netherlands had been only those 
of financial and political oppression, it would be at least con- 
ceivable, altiiough certainly not commendable, that the inhab- 
itiints should have regretted his departui'e. But there are far 
darker crimes for which he stands arraigned at the bar of his- 
tory, and it is indeed strange that the man who had committed 
them should have been permitted to speak his farewell amid 
blended plaudits and tears. His hand planted the inquisition 
in the Netherlands. Before his day it is idlo to say that the 
diabolical institution over had a place there. The isolated cases 
in which inquisitors had exercised functions proved the absence 
and not the presence of the sj.'stem, and will be discussed in a 
later chapter. Charles intro<luced and organized a papsil inqui- 
sition, side by side with those terrible “ placards ” of his inven- 
tion, whicli constituted a masked inquisition even more cruel 
than that of Spain. The execution of the system was never 
permitted to languish. The number of Netherlanders who were 
burned, strangled, beheaded, or buried alive, in obedience to his 
edicts, and for the offenses of reading the Scriptures, of looking 
askance at a graven image, or of ridiculing the actual presence 
of the body and blood of Christ in a wafer, have been placed as 
high as one hundred thousand by distinguished authorities, and 
have never been put at a lower mark than fifty thousand. The 
Venetian envoy Navigero placed the number of victims in the 
provinces of Holland and Friesland alone at thirty thousand, 
and this in 1546, ten yeara before the abdication, and five before 
the promulgation of the hideous edict of 1550 1 

The edicts and the inquisition were the gift of Charles to 
the Netherlands, in return for their wasted treasure and their 
constant obedience. For this, his name deserves to be handed 
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down to eternal infamy, not only throughout the Netherlands, 
but in every land where a single heart beats for political or re- 
ligious freedom. To eradicate these institutions after they had 
been watered and watched by the care of his successor, was the 
work of an eighty years’ war, in the course of which millions of 
lives were sacrificed. Yet the abdicating Emperor had sum- 
moned his faithful estates around him, and stood up before 
them in his imperial robes for the last time, to tell them of the 
affectionate regard which he had always borne them, and to 
mingle his tears with theirs. 

Could a single phantom have risen from one of the many 
thousand graves where human beings had been thrust alive by 
his decree, perhajjs there might have been an answer to the 
question propounded by the Emperor amid all that piteous 
weeping. Perhaps it might have told the man who asked his 
hearers to be forgiven if he had ever unwittingly offended them, 
that there was a world where it was deemed an offense to tor- 
ture, strangle, burn, and drown one’s innocent fellow-creatures. 
The usual but trifling excuse for such enormities cannot be 
pleaded for the Emperor. Charles was no fanatic. The man 
whose armies sacked Home, who laid his sacrilegious hands on 
CJirist’s vicegerent, and kept the infallible head of the Church 
a prisoner to serve his own political ends, was theyi no bigot. 
He believed in nothing, save that when the course of his im- 
perial will was impeded, and the interests of his imperial house 
in jeopard}'-, jjontiflfs wei-e to succumb as well as anabaptists. 
It was the political heresy which lurked in the rcstiveness of 
the religious reformers under dogma, tradition, and supernatural 
sanction to temporal power, which he was disposed to combat to 
the death. He was too slirewd a politician not to recognize the 
connection between aspirations for religious and for political 
freedom. His hand was over ready to crush both heresies in 
one. Had he been a true son of the Church, a faithful champion 
of her infallibility, he would not have submitted to the peace of 
Passau, so long as he could bring a soldier to the field. Yet he 
acquiesced in the Reformation for Germany, while the fires for 
burning the reformers were ever blazing in the Netherlands, 
where it was death even to allude to the existence of the peace 
of Passau. Nor did he acquiesce only from compulsion ; for 
loing before his memorable defeat by Maurice, he had permitted 
the German troops, with whcMse services he could not dispense, 
regularly to attend Protestant worship performed by their own 
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Protestant chaplains.- Lutheran preachers marched from city 
to city of the Netherlands under the imperial banner, while the 
subjects of those patrimonial provinces were daily suffering on 
the scaffold for their nonconformity. The influence of this 
garrison preaching upon the progress of the Reformation in the 
Netheidands is well known. Charles hated Lutherans, but he 
required soldiers, and he thus helped by his own policy to dis- 
seminate what, had he been the fanatic which he perhaps became 
in retirement, he would have saci'iliced his life to crush. It is 
quite true that the growing Calvinism of the provinces was 
more dangerous both religiously and politically, than the Prot- 
estantism of the German princes, which had not yet been for- 
mally pronounced heresy, but it is thus the more evident that it 
was political rather than religious heterodoxy which the despot 
wished to suppress. 

No man, however, could have been more observant of reli- 
gious rites. He heard mass daily. He listened to a sermon 
every Sunday and holiday. He confessed and received the 
sacrament four times a year. He was sometimes to be seen in 
his tent at midnight, on his knees before a crucifix with eyes 
and hands uplifted. He ate no meat in Lent, and used extraor- 
dinary diligence to discover and to punish any man, whether 
courtier or plebeian, who failed to fast during the whole forty 
days. He was too good a politician not to know the value of 
broad phylacteries and long prayers. He was too nice an 
observer of human nature not to know how easily mint and 
cummin could still outweigh the “weightier matters of law, 
jiidgment, mercy, and faith ” ; as if the founder of the religion 
which he professed, and to maintain which he had established 
the inquisition and the edicts, had never cried woe upon the 
Pharisees. Yet there is no doubt that the Emperor was at 
times almost popular in the Netherlands, and that he was never 
as odious as his successor. There were some deep reasons for 
this, and some superficial ones ; among others, a singularly for- 
tunate manner. He spoke German, Spanish, Italian, French, 
and Flemish, and could assume the characteristics of each coun- 
try as easily as he could use its language. He could be stately 
with Spaniards, familiar with Flemings, witty with Italians. He 
could strike down a bull in the ring like a matador at Madrid, 
or win the prize in the tourney like a knight of old ; he could 
ride at the ring with the Flemish nobles, hit the popinjay 
with bis crossbow among Antwerp artisans, or drink beer and 
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exchange rude jests with the boors of Brabant. For virtues 
such as these, his grave crimes against God and man, against 
religion and chartered and solemnly sworn rights, have been 
palliated, as if oppression became more tolerable because the 
oppressor was an accomplished linguist and a good marksman. 

But the great reason for his popularity no doubt lay in his 
military genius. Charles was inferior to no general of his age. 
“ When he was born into the world,” said Alva, “ he was born a 
soldier,” and the Emperor confirmed the statement and recipro- 
cated the compliment, when he declared that “the three first 
captains of the age were himself first, and then the Duke of 
Alva and Constable Montmorency.” It is quite true that all 
his officers were not of the same opinion, and many were too 
apt to complain that his constant presence in the field did more 
harm than good, and “ that his Majesty would do much better 
to stay at home.” There is, however, no doubt that he was 
both a good soldier and a good general. He was constitu- 
tionally fearless, and he possessed great energy and endurance. 
He was ever the first to arm when a battle was to be fought, 
and the last to take off his harness. He commanded in person 
and in chief, even when surrounded by veterans and crippled 
by the gout. He was calm in great reverses. It was said that 
he. was never known to change color except upon two occasions : 
after the fatal destruction of his fleet at Algiers, and in the memo- 
rable flight from Innspruck. He was of a phlegmatic, stoical tem- 
perament, until shattered by age and disease ; a man without a 
sentiment and without a tear. It was said by Spaniards that he 
was never seen to weep, even at the death of his nearest relatives 
and friends, except on the solitary occasion of the departure of 
Don Ferrante Gonzaga from court. Such a temperjiment was 
invaluable in the stormy career to which he had devoted his life. 
He was essentially a man of action, a military chieftain. “ Pray 
only for my health and ray life,” he was accustomed to say to 
the young officers who came to him from every part of his 
dominions to serve under his banners, “ for so long as I have 
these I will never leave you idle ; at least in France. I love 
peace no better than the rest of you. I was born and bred to 
arms, and must of necessity keep on my harness till I can bear 
it no longer.” The restless energy and the magnificent tran- 
quillity of his character made him a hero among princes, an idol 
with his officers, a popular favorite everywhere. The prompt- 
ness with which, at much personal hazard, he descended like a 
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thunderbolt in the midst of the Ghent insurrection ; the juve- 
nile ardor with which the almost bedridden man arose from his 
sick bed to smite the Protestants at Muhlberg ; the grim stoi- 
cism with which he saw sixty thousand of his own soldiers perish 
in the wintry siege of Metz ; all insured him a large measure 
of that applause which ever follows military distinetion, es- 
pecially when the man who achieves it happens to wear a crown. 
He combined the personal prowess of a knight of old with the 
more modern accomplishments of a scientific tactician. He 
could charge the enemy in person like the most brilliant cavalry 
officer, and ho thoroughly understood the arrangements of a 
campaign, the marshaling and victualing of troops, and the 
whole art of setting and maintaining an army in the field. 

Yet, though brave and warlike as the most chivalrous of 
his ancestors, Gothic, Burgundian, or Suabian, he was entirely 
without chivalry. Fanaticism for the faith, protection for the 
oppressed, fidelity to friend and foe, knightly loyalty to a cause 
deemed sacred, thp sacrifice of personal interests to great ideas, 
generosity of hand and heart; all those qualities which unite 
with courage and constancy to make up the ideal chevalier, 
Charles not only lacked but despised. He trampled on the 
weak antagonist, whether burgher or petty potentate. He was 
false as water. He inveigled his foes who trusted to imperial 
promises, by arts unworthy an emperor or a gentleman. He 
led about the unfortunate John Frederic of Saxony, in his own 
language, “like a bear in a chain,” ready to be slipped upon 
Maurice should “ the boy ” prove ungrateful. He connived at 
the famous forgery of the prelate of Arras, to which the Land- 
grave Philip owed his long imprisonment ; a villainy worse than 
many for which humbler rogues have suffered by thousands 
upon the gallows. The contemporary world knew well the 
history of his frauds, on scale both colossal and minute, and 
called him familiarly “Charles qui triche.” 

The absolute master of realms on which the sun perpetually 
shone, he was not only greedy for additional dominion, but he 
was avaricious in small matters, and hated to part with a hun- 
dred dollars. To the soldier who brought him the sword and 
gauntlets of Francis the First, he gave a hundred crowns, when 
ten thousand would have been less than the customary present ; 
so that the man left his presence full of desperation. The three 
soldiers who swam the Elbe, with their swords in their mouths, 
to bring him the boats with which he passed to the viotory 
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Miihlberg, received from his imperial bounty a doublet, a pair 
of stockings, and four crowns apiece. Ilis courtiers and min- 
isters complained bitterly of his habitual niggardliness, and 
were fain to eke out their slender stilarics by accepting bribes 
from every hand rich enough to bestow them. In truth Charles 
was more than anything else a politician, notwithstanding his 
signal abilities as a soldier. If to have founded institutions 
which could last, be the test of statesmanship, he was even a 
statesman ; for many of .his institutions have resisted the pres- 
sure of three centuries. Hut those of Charlemagne fell as soon 
as his hand Wiis cold, while the works of many ordinary legis- 
lators have attained to a perpetuity denied to the statutes of 
Solon or Lycurgus. l.)urability is not the test of merit in hu- 
man institutions. Tried by the only touchstone applicable to 
governments, their capacity to insure the highest welfare of 
the governed, we shall not find his polity deserving of much 
admiration. It is not merely that he was a desjiot by birth 
and inclination, nor that he naturally substituted as far as was 
practicable, the desj)otic for the republican element, wherever 
his hand can be traced. I'hcro may be possible good in despo- 
tisms as there is often much tyranny in democracy. Tried, how- 
ever, according to the standard by which all governments may 
be 'measured, those laws of truth and divine justice which all 
Christian nations recognize, and which are perptitual, whether 
recognized or not, we shall find little to venerate in the life 
work of the Emperor. The interests of his family, the security 
of bis dynasty, these were his end and aim. The happiness or 
the progress of his people never furnished even the indirect 
motives of his conduct, and the result was a baffled policy ahd 
a crippled and bankrupt empire at last. 

He knew men, especially he knew their weaknesses, and he 
knew how to turn them to account. Ho knew how much they 
would l>ear, and that little grievancas would sometimes inflame 
more than vast and deliberate injustice. Therefore he employed 
natives mainly in the subordinate offices of his various states, 
and he repeatedly warned his successor that the haughtiness 
of Spaniards and the incompatibility of their character with 
the Flemish would be productive of groat difficulties and 
dangers. It was his opinion that men might be tyrannized 
more intelligently by their own kindred, and in this perhaps 
he was right. lie was indefatigable in the discharge of busi- 
ness, and if it were possible that half a world could be adrainis* 
TOP. — 3 
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tered as if it were the private property of an individual, the 
task would have been perhaps as well accomplished by Charles 
as by any man. He had not the absurdity of supposing it 
possible for him to attend to the details of every individual 
affair in every one of his realms ; and he therefore intrusted 
the stewardship of all specialities to his various ministers and 
agents. It was his business to know men and to deal with 
affairs on a large scale, and in this he certainly was superior 
to his successor. His correspondence was mainly in the hands 
of (jranvelle the elder, who analyzed letters received, and fre- 
quently wrote all but the signatures of the answers. The same 
minister usually possessed the imperial ear, and farmed it out 
for his own benefit. In all this there was of course room for 
vast deception, but the Emperor was quite aware of what was 
going on, and took a philosophic view of the matter as an inevi- 
table part of his system. Granvelle grew enormously rich 
under his eye by trading on the imperial favor and sparing his 
majesty much trouble. Charles saw it all, ridiculed his pecu- 
lations, but called him his “bed of down.” His knowledge of 
human nature was, however, derived from a contemplation 
mainly of its weaknesses, and was therefore one-sided. He 
was often deceived, and made many a fatal blunder, shrewd 
politician though he was. He involved himself often in enter- 
prises which could not bo honorable or profitable, and which 
inflicted damage on his greatest interests. He often offended 
men who might have been useful friends, and converted allies 
into enemies. “ His Majesty,” said a keen observer who knew 
him well, “ has not in his career shown the prudence which 
was necessary to liim. He has often offended those whose love 
he might have conciliated, converted friends into enemies, and 
let those perish who were his most faithful partisans.” Thus 
it must be acknowledged that even his boasted knowledge of 
human nature and his power of dealing with men was rather 
superficial and empirical than the real gift of genius. 

His personal habits during the greater part of his life were 
those of an indefatigable soldier. He could remain in the 
saddle day and night, and endure every hardship but hunger. 
He was addicted to vulgar and miscellaneous incontinence. 
He was an enormous eater. He breakfasted at five, on a fowl 
seethed in milk and dressed with sugar and spices. After this 
he went to- sleep again. He dined at twelve, partaking always 
of twenty dishes. He supped twice ; at first, soon after ves- 
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perSy and the second time at midnight or one o^clock, which 
meal was, perhaps, the most solid of the four. After meat he 
ate a great quantity of pastry and sweetmeats, and he irrigated 
every repast by vast draughts of beer and wine. His stomach, 
originally a wonderful one, succumbed after forty years of such 
labor. His taste, but not his appetite, began to fail, and he 
complained to his major-domo that all his food was insipid. 
The reply is perhaps among the most celebrated of faceti®. 
The cook could do nothing more unless he served his Majesty 
a pasty of watches. The allusion to the Emperor’s passion for 
horology was received with great applause. Charles “laughed 
longer than he was ever known to laugh before, and all the 
courtiers (of course) laughed as long as his Majesty.” 


OVERTHROW OF CHARLES V. BY MAURICE. 

By william ROBERTSON. 

[Witi.iAM Robertson, D.D., Scotch historian, was bom at Borthwlck in 
1721 ; studied theology at Edinburgh University and acquired rapid distinction 
as a pulpit orator. His “History of Scotland’’ (1759) at once gave him a 
place among the leading historians of the country, especially for its lucid and 
pleasing style, and gained him the positions of principal of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity and historiographer royal of Scotland. He died in 1793. His other chief 
works are the “ History of Charles V.” and “ History of America.”] 

[Mauricb of Saxony, born 1521, succeeded at twenty to the headship of 
the younger branch of the Saxon house ; gained Charles’s favor first by assisting 
him against the Turks, and then far more by helping him crush in 1640 the 
Smalkaldic League of Protestant princes, (though himself a Protestant,) and 
claimed the electorate of Saxony, the spoil of the elder branch, for his reward. 
He used this to do the very work which the League was too anarcliic to accom- 
plish, and forced Charles to make the Peace of Passau, which secured the Prot- 
estants’ position till the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War.] 

By an artful dissimulation of his own sentiments ; by 
address in paying court to the Emperor ; and by the seeming 
zeal with which he forwarded all his ambitious schemes, Maurice 
had raised himself to the electoral dignity ; and having added 
th'e dominions of the elder branch of the Saxon family to his 
own, he was become the most powerful prince in (Germany, 
But his long and intimate union with the Emperor had afforded 
him many opportunities of observing narrowly th^ dangerous 
tendency of that monarch’s schemes. He saw the yoke that 
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waa preparing for his country ; and from the rapid as well as 
formidable prpgress of the Imperial power, was oonviuoed that 
but a few steps more remained to be taken, in order to render 
Charles as absolute a monarch in Germany as he had become in 
Spain. The more eminent the condition was to which he him- 
self had been exalted, the more solicitous did Maurice naturally 
become to maintain all its rights and privileges, and the more 
did he dread the thoughts of descending from the rank of a 
prince almost independent, to that of a vassal subject to the 
commands of a master. At the same time, he perceived that 
Charles was bent on exacting a rigid conformity to the doctrines 
and rites of the Romish churcli, instead of allowing liberty of 
conscience, the promise of which had allured several Protestant 
princes to assist him in the war against the confederates of 
Smalkalde. As he himself, notwithstanding all the compli- 
ances which he had made from motives of ijiterest, or an excess 
of conlidcnce in the Emperor, was sincerely attached to the 
Lutheran tenets, he determined not to be a tame spectator of 
the overthrow of a system which he believed to be founded in 
truth. 

This resolution, flowing from the love of liberty, or zeal for 
religion, was strengthened by political and interested consid- 
erations. In that elevated station in which Maurice was npw 
placed, new and more extensive prospects opened to his view. 
His rank and power entitled him to bo the head of the Prot- 
estants in the empire. His predecessor, the degraded Elector, 
with inferior abilities, and territories less considerable, had 
acquired such an ascendant over the councils of the party ; 
and Maurice neither wanted discernment to see the advantage 
of this preeminence, nor ambition to aim at attaining it. But 
he fouud himself in a situation which rendered the attempt no 
less dilVicult than the object of it was im].)ortant. On the one 
hand, the connection 'tvliicli he had formed with the Emperor 
was so intimate, tliat he could scarcely hope to toke any step 
which tended to dissolve it, without alarming his jealousy and 
drawing on himself the whole weight of that power which had 
crushed the greatest confederacy ever formed in Germany. On 
the other hand, the calamities which he had brought on tire 
Protestant party were so recent as well as great, that it seemed 
almost impossible to regain their confidence, or to rally and 
reanimate ^ body, after he himself had been the chief instru- 
ment in breaking its union and vigor. These considerations 
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were sufficient to have discouraged any person of a spirit less 
adventurous than Maurice’s. But to him the grandeur and 
difficulty of the enterprise were allurements; and he boldly 
resolved on measures, the idea of which a genius of an inferior 
order could not have conceived, or would have trembled at the 
thoughts of the danger tliat attended the execution of them. . . . 

The utmost caution as well as the most delicate address were 
requisite in taking every step towards this end ; as he had to 
guard, on the one hand, .against giving a premature alarm to 
the Emperor ; while, on the other, something considerable and 
explicit was necessary to be done, in order to regain the confi- 
dence of the Protestant party. Maurice had accordingly applied 
all his powers of art and dissimulation to attain both these points. 
As he knew Charles to be inflexible with regard to the submis- 
sion which he required to the Interim, lie did not hesitate one 
moment whether ho should establish that form of doctrine and 
worship in his dominions: but being sensible how odious it was 
to his subjects, instead of violently imposing it on them by 
the mere terror of authority, as had been done in other parts of 
Germany, he endeavored to render their obedience a voluntary 
deed of their own. 

[He called an assembly of the Protestant clergy of Saxony at Leipsic, 
and* hence subject to .state authority, induced the bulk of them, including 
Melanchthon, to class several doctrines which Lutlier held vital errors as 
‘‘matters indifferent,’' and urge obedience to the Interim,] 

By tliis dexterous conduct, the introduction of the Interim 
excited none of those violent convulsiojis in Saxony which it 
occasioned in other provinces. But though the Saxons sub- 
mitted, the more zealous Lutherans exclaimed against Melunch- 
thon and his associates, as false brethren, who were either so 
wicked as to apostatize from the truth altogether ; or so crafty 
as to betray it by subtle distinctions ; or so feeble-spirite*! as 
to give it up from pusillanimity and criminal complaisance to 
a prince capable of sacrificing to his political interest that 
which he himself regarded as most sacred. Maurice, being 
conscious what a color of probability his past conduct gave to 
those accusations, as well as afraid of losing entirely the confi- 
dence of the Protestants, issued a declaration containing pro- 
fessions of his zealous attachment to the Reformed religion and 
of his resolution to guard against all the errors or encroach- 
ments of the Papal See. 
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Having gone so far in order to remove the fears and jealousies 
of the Protestants, he found it necessary to efface the impression 
which such a declaration might make upon the Emperor. For 
that purpose, he not only renewed his professions of an invio- 
lable adherence to his alliance with him, but as the city of 
Magdeburg still persisted in rejecting the Interim, he under- 
took to reduce it to obedience, and instantly set about levying 
troops to be employed in that service. This damped all the 
hopes which the Protestants began to conceive of Maurice, in 
consequence of his declaration, and left them more than ever 
at a loss to guess at his real intentions. Their former suspicion 
and distrust of him revived, and the divines of Magdeburg 
filled Germany with writings in which they represented him 
as the most formidable enemy of the Protestant religion, who 
treacherously assumed an appearance of zeal for its interest, 
that he might more effectually execute his schemes for its 
destruction. 

This charge, supported by the evidence of recent facts, as 
well as by his present dubious conduct, gained such universal 
credit that Maurice was obliged to take a vigorous step in his 
own vindication. As soon as the reassembling of the Council 
of Trent was proposed in the Diet, his ambassadors protested 
that their master would not acknowledge its authority, unless 
all the points which had been already decided there were 
reviewed, and considered as still undetermined ; unless the 
Protestant divines had a full hearing granted them, and were 
allowed a decisive voice in the council ; and unless the Pope 
renounced his pretensions to preside in the council, engaged to 
submit to its decrees, and to absolve the bishops from their 
oath of obedience, that they might deliver their sentiments with 
greater freedom. These demands, which were higher than any 
that the Reformers had ventured to make, even when the zeal 
of their party was warmest, or their affairs most prosperous, 
counterbalanced in some degree the impression which Maurice’s 
preparations against Magdeburg had made upon the minds of 
the Protestants, and kept them in suspense with regard to his 
designs. At the same time, he had dexterity enough to repre- 
sent this part of his conduct in such a light to the Emperor, 
that it gave him no offense, and occasioned no interruption ef 
the strict confidence which subsisted betAveen them. What the 
pretexts were which he employed, in order to give such a bold 
declaration an innocent appearance, the contemporary historians 
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have not explained ; that they imposed upon Charles is certain, 
for he still continued not only to prosecute his plan, as well 
concerning the Interim as the council, with the same ardor, but 
to place the same confidence in Maurice, with regard to the 
execution of both. 

The. Pope’s resolution concerning the council not being yet 
known at Augsburg, the chief business of the Diet was to 
enforce the observation of the Interim. As the senate of 
Magdeburg, notwithstanding various endeavors to frighten or 
to soothe them into compliance, not only persevered obstinately 
in their opposition to the Interim, but began to strengthen the 
fortifications of their city, and to levy troops in their own 
defense, Charles required the Diet to assist him in quelling 
this audacious rebellion against a decree of the empire. . . . 
A resolution was taken to raise trooj)8 in order to besiege the 
city in form ; and persons were named to fix the contingent in 
men or money to be furnished by each state. At the same 
time, the Diet petitioned that Maurice might be intrusted with 
the command of that army ; to which Charles gave his consent 
with great alacrity, and with high encomiums upon the wisdom 
of the choice which they had made. As Maurice conducted 
all his schemes with profound and impenetrable secrecy, it is 
probable that he took no step avowedly in order to obtain this 
charge. The recommendation of his countrymen was either 
purely accidental, or flowed from the opinion generally enter- 
tained of his great abilities ; and neither the Diet had any fore- 
sight, nor the Emperor any dread, of the consequences which 
followed upon this nomination. Maui’ice accepted, without liesi- 
tation, the command to which he was recommended, instantly 
discerning the important advantages which he might derive 
from having it committed to him. . . . 

By this time Maurice, having almost finished his intrigues 
and preparations, was on the point of declaring his intentions 
openly, and of taking the field against the Emperor, His first 
care, after he came to this resoluticm, was to disclaim that nar- 
row and bigoted maxim of the confederates of Smalkalde, 
which had led them to shun all connection with foreigners. 
He had observed how fatal this had been to their cause ; and, 
instructed by their error, he was as eager to court the protec- 
tion of Henry II. as they had been solicitous to prevent the 
interposition of Francis I. Happily for him, he found Henry 
in a disposition to listen to the first overture on his part, and 
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in a situation which enabled him to bring the whole force of 
the French monarchy into action. Henry had long observed 
the progress of the Emperor’s arms with jealousy, and wished 
to distinguish himself by entering the lists against the same 
enemy whom it had been the glory of liis father’s reign to 
oppose. 

John de Fienne, Bishop of Bayonne, whom Henry had sent 
into Germany, under pretense of liiring troops to be employed 
in Italy, was empowered to conclude a treaty in form with 
Maurice and his associates. As it would have been very inde- 
cent in a King of France to have undertaken the defense of 
the Protestant church, the interests of religion, how much soever 
they miglit be affected by the treaty, were not once mentioned 
in any of the articles. Religious concerns they protended to 
commit entirely to the disposition of Divine Providence ; the 
only motives assigned for their present confederacy against 
Charles were, to procure the Landgrave liberty, and to prevent 
the subversion of the ancient constitution and laws of the 
German empire. In order to accomplish these ends, it was 
agi'eed that all the contracting parties should at the same time 
declare war against the Emperor ; that neither peace nor truce 
should be made but by common consent, nor without including 
each of the confederates ; that in order to guard against the 
inconveniences of anarchy, or of pretensions to joint command, 
Maurice should be acknowledged as liead of the German con- 
federates, with absolute authority in all military affairs ; that 
Maurice and his associates should bring into the field seven 
thousand horse, with a proportional number of infantry ; that 
towards the subsistence of this army, during the first three 
months of the war, Henry should contribute two hundred and 
forty thousand crowns, and afterwards sixty thousand .crowns 
a month, sis long as they continued in arms ; that Henry should 
attack the Emperor on the side of Lorraine with a powerful 
army ; that if it were found requisite to elect a new Emperor, 
such a person shall be nominated as shall be agreeable to the 
King of France. This treaty was concluded on the fifth of 
October, some time before Magdeburg surrendered ; and the 
preparatory negotiations were conducted with such profound 
secrecy, that of all the princes who afterwards acceded to it, 
Maurice communicated what he was carrying on to two only, 
John Albert, the reigning Dlike of Mecklenburg, and William 
of Hesse, the Landgrave’s eldest son. The league itself was 
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no less anxiously concealed, and with such fortunate care, that 
no rumor concerning it reached the ears of tlie Emperor or 
his ministers ; nor do they seem to have conceived the most 
distant suspicion of such a transaction. 

At the same time, with a solicitude which was careful to 
draw some accession of strength from every quarter, Maurice 
applied to Edward VI. of England, and requested a subsidy of 
four hundred thousand crowns for the support of a confederacy 
formed in defense of the Protestant i-eligioii. But the factions 
which prevailed in the I^nglish ccnirt during tlie minority of tliat 
Prince, and which dejjrived l>oth the councils and' arms of the 
nation of their wonted vigor, left the English ministers neither 
time nor inclination to attend to foreign affairs, and prevented 
Maurice’s obtaining that aid which their zeal for the Reforma- 
tion would have prompted them to gi*ant him. . . . 

Maurice employed artilices still more refined to conceal his 
machinations, to amuse the Emperor, and to gain time. He 
affected to be more solicitous than ever to find out some expe- 
dient for removing the difficulties with regard to the safe-con- 
duct for the Protestjint divines .appointed to attend the council, 
so that they might rejiair thither without any apprehension of 
danger. Ilia ambassadors at Trent had frequent conferences 
edheerning this matter with the Imperial ambassadors in that 
city, and laid oi)en tlieir sentiments to tliein with the appear- 
ance of the most \inreserved confidence. He was willing, at 
last, to have it believed, that ho thought all differences with 
respect to this preliminary article were on the ]>oint of being 
adjusted ; and in order to give credit to this opinion, he com- 
manded Melanchthon, together with his brethren, to sot out on 
their journey to Trent. At the same time, he held a close cor- 
respondence with the Imperial court at Inspruck, and renewed 
on every occasion his professions not only of fidelity, but of 
attachment to the Emperor. Ho talked continually of his inten- 
tion of going to lusijrnck in person ; lie gave orders to hire a 
house for him in that city, and to fit it uji with the greatest 
dispatch for his reception. 

. But, profoundly skilled as Maurice was in the arts of 
deceit, and impenetrable as ho thought the veil to be, under 
which he concealed his designs, there were several things in his 
conduct which alarmed the Emperor amidst his security, and 
tempted him frequently to suspect that he was meditating some- 
thing extraordinary. As these suspicions took their rise from 
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circumstances inconsiderable in themselves, or of an ambiguous 
as well as uncertain nature, they were more than counterbab 
anced by Maurice’s address; and the Emperor would not 
lightly give up his confidence in a man whom he had once 
trusted and loaded with favors. One particular alone seemed 
to bo of such consequence, that he thought it necessary to 
demand an explanation with regard to it. The troops which 
George of Mecklenburg had taken into pay after the capitula* 
tion of Magdeburg, liaving fixed their quarters in Thuringia, 
lived at discretion on the lands of the rich ecclesiastics in their 
neighborhood. Their license and rapaciousness were intoler- 
able. Such as felt or dreaded their exactions complained- 
loudly to the Emperor, and represented them as a body of men 
kept in readiness for some desperate enterprise. But Maurice, 
partly by extenuating the enormitie.s of which they had been 
guilty, p.'irtly by representing the impossibility of disbanding 
these troops, or of keeping them to regular discipline, unless 
the arrears still due to them by the Emperor were paid, either 
removed the apprehensions which this had occasioned, or, as 
Charles was not in a condition to satisfy the demands of these 
soldiers, obliged him to be silent with regard to the matter. 

The time of action Avas now approaching. Maurice had 
privately dispatched Albert of Brandenburg to Paris, in order 
to confirm his league with Henry, and to hasten the march of 
the French army, lie had taken measures to bring his own 
subjects together on the first .summons; he had provided for 
the security of Saxony, while he should be absent with the 
army ; and he held the troops in Thuringia, on which he chiefly 
depended, ready to advance on a moment’s warning. All these 
complicated operations were carried on without being discov- 
ered by the court at Inspruck ; and the Emperor remained 
there in perfect tranquillity, busied entirely in counteracting 
the intrigues of the Pope’s legate at Trent, and in settling the 
conditions on which the Protestant divines should be admitted 
into the council, as if there had not been any transaction of 
greater moment in agitation. 

This credulous security in a prince who, by his sagacity in 
observing the conduct of all around him, was commonly led to 
an excess of distrust, may seem unaccountable, and has been 
imputed to infatuation. But besides the exquisite address with 
which Maurice concealed his intentions, two circumstances 
contributed to the delusion. The gout had returned upon 
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Charles soon after his arrival at Inspruck, with an increase of 
violence ; and his constitution being broken by such frequent 
attacks, he was seldom able to exert his natural vigor of mind, 
or to consider aifairs with his usual vigilance and penetration : 
and Granvelle, Bishop of Arras, his prime minister, though one 
of the most subtle statesmen of that or perhaps of any age, was 
on this occasion the dupe of his own craft. He entertained 
such an high opinion of his own abilities, and held the political 
talents of the Germans in such contempt, that he despised all 
the intimations given him concerning Maurice’s secret machin- 
ations, or the dangerous designs which he was carrying on. 
When the Duke of Alva, whose dark suspicious mind harbored 
many doubts concerning the Elector’s sincerity, proposed call- 
ing him immediately to court to answer for his conduct, Gran- 
velle replied with great scorn that these apprehensions were 
groundless, and that a drunken German head was too gross to 
form any scheme which he could not easily penetrate and baffle. 

Nor did he assume this peremptory tone merely from confi- 
dence in his own discernment ; he had bribed two of Maurice’s 
ministers, and received from them frequent and minute infor- 
mation concerning all their master’s motions. But through 
this very channel, by which he expected to gain access to all 
Maurice’s counsels, and even to his thoughts, such intelligence 
was conveyed to him as completed his deception. Maurice for- 
tunately discovered the correspondence of the two traitors with 
Granvelle ; but instead of punishing them for their crime, he 
dexterously availed himself of their fraud, and turned his own 
arts against the bishop. lie affected to treat these ministers 
with greater confidence than ever ; he admitted them to his 
consultations ; he seemed to lay open his heart to them ; and 
taking care all the while to let them be acquainted with noth- 
ing but what it was his interest should be known, they trans- 
mitted to Inspruck such accounts as possessed Granvelle with 
a firm belief of his sincerity as well as good intentions. The 
Emperor himself, in the fullness of security, was so little moved 
by a memorial, in the name of the ecclesiastical electors, admon- 
ishing him to be on his guard against Maurice, that he made 
light of this intelligence; and his answer to them abounds 
with declarations of his entire and confident reliance on the 
fidelity as well as attachment of that prince. 

At Maurice’s preparations were completed, and he had 
the satisfaction to find that his intrigues and designs were still 
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unknovrn. But though now ready to take the field, he did not 
lay aside the arts which he had hitherto employed j and by one 
piece of craft more he deceived his enemies a few days longeri 
He gave out that he was about to begin that journey to Ins- 
pruck of which he had so often talked, and he took one of the 
ministers whom Granvelle had bribed, to attend him thither. 
After travelling post a few stages, be pretended to be indis- 
posed by the fatigue of the journey, and dispatching the sus- 
pected minister to make his apology to the Emperor for this 
delay, and to assure him that he would be at Inspruck within 
a few days, he mounted on horseback as soon as this spy on 
his actions was gone, rode full speed towards Thuringfia, joined 
his army, which amounted to twenty thousand foot and five 
thousand horse, and put it immediately in motion. 

At the same time ho published a manifesto, containing his 
reasons for taking arms. These were three in number : That 
he might secjire the Protestant religion, which was threatened 
with immediate destruction ; that l>e might maintain the con- 
stitution and laws of the empire, and save Germany from being 
subjected to tlie dominion of an absolute monarch; that he 
might deliver the Landgrave of Hesse from tlie miseries of a 
long and unjust imprisonment. By the first, lie roused all, the 
favorers of a Reformation, a party formidable by their zeal os 
well as numbers, and rendered desperate by oppression. By 
the second, he interested all the friends of liberty. Catholics no 
less than Protestants, and made it their interest to unite with 
him in jtsserting the rights and privileges common to both. 
'I'he third, besides the glory which ho acquired by his zeal to 
fulfill his engagements to the unhappy prisoner, was become a 
cause of general concern, not only from the compassion which 
the Landgrave’s sufferings excited, but from indignation at tfee 
injustice and rigor of the Emperor’s jiroceedings against him. 
Together with Maurice’s manifesto, another appeared in the name 
of Albert, Marquis of Brandenburg Culinbach, who had joined 
him with a body of adventurers whom he had drawn together: 
The king of France added to these a manifesto in his own 
name, in which, after taking notice of the ancient allimice be- 
tween the French and German nations, both descended from the 
same ancestors, and after mentioning the applications, whioh> 
in consequence of this, some of the most illustrious among the 
German princes had made to him for his protection, he ed- 
clared, that he now took arms to re^tablish the ancient coiit 
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stitution of the empire, to deliver some of its princes from 
captivity, and to secure the privileges and independence of all . 
the members of the Germanic body. 

Maurice had now to act a part entirely new, but his flexible 
genius was capable of accommodating itself to every situ.ation. 
The moment he took arms, he was as bold and enterprising in 
the field as he had been cautious and crafty iji the cabinet. 
He advanced by rapid marches lowai'ds the Upper Germany. 
All the towns in his way oiwned their gates to him. He 
reinstated the magistrates whom the Emperor had deposed, 
and gave possession of the churches to the Protestant ministers 
whom he had ejected, lie direeded his march to Augsburg ; 
and as the Imperial garrison, which was too inconsiderable to 
think of defending it, retired immediately, he took possession 
of that great city, and made the ssime chang<is there as in the 
towns through which he had passed. 

No words can express the Emperor’s astonishment and con- 
sternation at events so unexpected. He saw a great number 
of the German priiuies in arms against him, and the rest either 
ready to join them, or wishing success to their enterprise. He 
beheld a powerful monarch united with them in close league, 
seconding their operations in person at the head of a formida- 
ble* army, while he, through negligence and credulity, which 
exposed him no less to scorn than to danger, had neither made, 
nor was in condition to make, any effectual provision, either 
for crushing his rebellious subjects or resisting the invasion 
of the foreign enemy. Part of his Spanish troops had befeji 
ordered into Hungary against the Turks ; the rest had marched 
back to Italy upon occasion of the war in tlie duchy of I’arma. 
The bands of veteran Germans had been dismissed, because he 
was not able to pay them, or had entered into Maurice’s service 
after the siege of Magdeburg ; and lie remained at Inspruck 
with a body of soldiers hardly strong enough to guard his own 
person. Ilis treasury was as much exhausted as his army was 
reduced. He had received no remittances for some ti ,nc from 
the new world. He had forfeited all credit with the merchants 
of Genoa and Venice, who refused to lend him money, though 
tempted by the offer of exorbitant interest. Thus Charles, 
though undoubtedly the most considerable potentate in Chris- 
tendom, and capable of exerting the greatest strength, — liis 
power, notwithstanding the violent attack made upon it, being 
atiU unimpaired, — found himself in a situation which rendered 
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him unable to make such a sudden and vigorous effort as the 
juncture required, and was necessary to have saved him from 
the present danger. 

In this situation, the Emperor placed all his hopes on 
negotiating, the only resource of such as are conscious of 
their own weakness. But thinking it inconsistent with his 
dignity to make the first advances to subjects who werfe in 
arms against him, he avoided that indecorum by employing 
the mediation of his brother Ferdinand. Maurice, confiding 
in his own talents to conduct any negotiation in such a manner 
as to derive advantage from it, and hoping that, by the appear- 
ance of facility in hearkening to the first overture of accommo- 
dation, he might amuse the Emperor, and tempt him to slacken 
the activity with which he was now preparing to defend him- 
self, readily agreed to an interview with Ferdinand in the town 
of Lintz in Austria ; and having left his army to proceed on 
its march under the command of the Duke of Mecklenburg, he 
repaired thither. 

The conference at Lintz did not produce any accommodation. 
Maurice, when lie consented to it, seems to have had nothing 
in view but to amuse the Emperor ; for he made such demands, 
both in behalf of his confederates and their ally the French 
king, as he knew would not bo accepted by a prince ’too 
haughty to submit at once to conditions dictated by an enemy. 
But, however firmly Maurice adhered during the negotiation 
to the interests of his associates, or how steadily soever he kept 
in view the objects which had induced him to take arms, he 
often professed a strong inclination to terminate the differences 
with the Emperor in an amicable manner. Encouraged by this 
appearance of a pacific disposition, Ferdinand proposed a second 
interview at Passau on the twenty-sixth of May, and that a 
truce should commence on that day, and continue to the tenth 
of June, in order to give them , leisure for adjusting all the 
points in dispute. 

Upon this Maurice rejoined his army on the ninth of May, 
which had now advanced to Gundelfingen. He put his troops 
in motion next morning ; and as sixteen days yet remained 
for action before the commencement of the truce, he resolved 
during that period to venture upon an enterprise, the sticceM 
of which would be so decisive as to render the negotiations at 
Passau extremely short, and entitle him to treat upon his own 
terms. He foresaw that the prospect of a cessation of aims. 
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which was to take place so soon, together with the opinion of 
his earnestness to reestablish peaee, with which he had artfully 
amused Ferdinand, could hardly fail of inspiring the Emperor 
with such false hopes that he would naturally become remiss, 
and relapse into some degree of that security which had already 
been so fatal to him. Relying on this conjecture, ho marched 
directly at the head of his army towards Inspruck, and advanced 
with the most rapid motion that could be given to so great a 
body of troops. On the eighteenth he arrived at Fiessen, a post 
of great consequence, at the entrance into the Tyrolese. There 
he found a body of eight hundred men, whom the Emperor had 
assembled, strongly intrenched, in order to oppose his progress. 
He attacked them instantly with such violence and impetuosity 
that they abandoned their lines precipitately, and falling back 
on a second body posted near Ruten, communicated the panic 
terror with which they themselves had been seized to those 
troops, so that they likewise took to flight after a feeble resistance. 

Elated with this success, which exceeded his most sanguine 
hopes, Maurice pressed forward to Ehrenberg, a castle situated 
on an high and steep precipice, which commanded the only pass 
through the mountains. As this fort had been surrendered to 
the Protestants at the beginning of the Sraalkaldio war, because 
the garrison was then too weak to defend it, the Emperor, sensi- 
ble of its importance, had taken care at this juncture to throw 
into it a body of troops sullicient to maintain it against the 
greatest army. But a shepherd, in pursuing a goat which had 
strayed from his flock, having discovered an unknown path by 
which it was possible to ascend to the top of the rock, came 
with this seasonable piece of intelligence to Maurice. A small 
band of chosen soldiers, under the command of (leorgc of Meck- 
lenburg, was instantly ordered to follow this guide. They set 
out in the evening, and clambering up the rugged track with 
infinite fatigue as well as danger, they reached the summit 
unperceived ; and at an hour which had been agreed on, when 
Maurice began the assault on the one side of the castle, they 
appeared on the other, ready to scale the walls, which were 
feeble in that, place, because it had been hitherto deemed 
inaccessible. The garrison, struck with terror at the sight 
of an enemy on a quarter where they had thought themselves 
perfectly secure, immediately threw down their arms. Maurice, 
almost without bloodshed, and, which was of greater conse- 
quence to him, without loss of time, took possession of a place 
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the reduction of which might have retarded him long, and have 
required the utmost efforts of his valor and skill. 

Maurice was now only two days’ march from Inspruck^ and 
without losing a moment he ordered his infantry to advance 
thither, having left his cavalry, which was unserviceable in that 
mountainous country, at Fiessen, to guard the mouth of the pass. 
He proposed to advance with such rapidity as to anticipate any 
accounts of tlie loss of Ehrenberg, and to surprise the Emperor, 
together with his attendants, in an open town incapable of 
defense. But just as his troops began to move, a battalion of 
mercenaries mutinied, declaring that they would not stir until 
they had received the gratuity which, according to the custom 
of that ago, they claimed as the recompense due to them for 
having taken a place by assault. It was with great difficulty, as 
well as danger, and not without some considerable loss of time, 
that Maurice quieted this insurrection, and prevailed on the 
soldiers to follow him to a place where he promised them such 
rich booty as would be an amj)le reward for all their services. 

To the delay occasioned by this unforeseen accident the 
Emperor owed his safety. He was informed of the approach- 
ing danger late in the evening, and knowing that nothing could 
save him but a speedy flight, ho instantly loft Inspruck, without 
regarding the darkness of the night or the violence of the rain 
which happened to fall at that time ; and notwithstanding the 
debility occasioned by the gout, which rcndei*ed him unable to 
bear any motion but that of a litter, he traveled by the light 
of torches, taking his way over the Alps by roads almost 
impassable. His courtiers and attendants followed him with 
equal precipitation, some of them on such horses as they could 
hastily procure, many of them on foot, and all in the utmost 
confusion. In this miserable plight, very unlike the pomp 
with which (Uiarlos had appeared during the five preceding 
years as the conqueror of Germany, he arrived at length with 
his dejected train, at Villach in Carinthia, and scarcely thought 
himself secure even in that remote, inaccessible corner. 

Maurice entered Inspruck a few hours after the Emperor 
and his attendants had left it : and, enraged, that the prey 
should escape out of his hands when he was just ready to seize 
it, he pursued them some miles ; but finding it impossible to 
overtake persons to whom their fear gave speed, he returned to 
the town, and abandoned all the Emperor's baggage, together 
with that of his ministers, to be plundered by the soldiers. 
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AMADIS AND ORIANA. 

(From « Amadis de Gaul,” translated by Robert Southey.) 

[“Amadis de Gaul” was the best and lauBt famous of the romances of 
chivalry which turned Don Quixote’s bea<i, ajid CervanUis exempts it from the 
holocaust which overtook the remainder of the knight’s library. Its fame and 
Influence date from a French version in the middle of tiie .sixteentli century ; but 
it is believed to have been originally written in Portuguese in tlie fourteenth, 
perhi^ by Vasco de I.obeira, an eminent captain of that age.] 

Amadis’ Parentage. 

Not many years after the paasion of our Redeemer, there 
was a Christian king in the IcsHcr liritain, by name (Jarinter, 
who being in the law of truth, Avas of mueli devotion and good 
ways. This king had two daughters by a noble lady, his Avife. 
The eldest was marrietl to Languines, King of Heotland ; she 
was called the Lady of the Carland, Iwctiuse her liushand, taking 
great pleasure to behold her Iteautifnl tresses, wotild have them 
covered only Avith a chaplet of flowers. Agrayes and Mabilia 
were their children, a knight ainl damsel of Avhom in this history 
much mention is made. Elisena, the other daughter, Avas far 
move beautiful, and although she had been deman<le<l in mar- 
riage by many great princes, yet she would Aved with none, but 
for her solitary and holy life was commonly called the Lost 
Devotee, because it was considered that for one of such rank, 
gifted with such beauty and sought in marriage by so many 
chiefs, this way of life was not fitting. 

King Garinter, who was somewhat stricken in yeai’s, took 
delight in hunting. It hap^icned one day, that having gone 
from his town of Alima to the eliase, and being seiiurated from 
his people, as he went along the fomst saying his prayers, he 
saw to the left a brave battle of one knight against two. Soon 
had he knowledge of the twain, and that they Avere his oavu 
vassals, who being proud men and of powerful lineage, had often 
by their evil customs offended him. Who the third Avas he 
knew not, but not relying so much in the worth of the one as 
he feared the two, he drew aside and waited the event, which 
sorted to such effect, as by the hand of that one the others were 
both slain. This done the stranger came towards the king, anil 
seeing him alone, said. Gentle sir, what country is this wherein 
knights errant are thus assailed ? The king replied. Marvel 
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not at this, knight, for our country yields as othera do, both 
good and bad : as for these men, they have often offended, even 
against their lord and king, who could do no justice upon them 
because of their kindred, and also because they harbored in 
this covered mountain. This king you speak of, replied the 
stranger, I come to seek him from a far land, and bring him 
tidings from a dear friend. If you know where he may be 
found, I pray you tell me. The king answered. Befall what 
may, I shsill not fail to speak what is true. I am the king. 
The knight then loosing his shield and helmet, gave them to 
his squire, and went to embrace Garinter, saying that he was 
King Perion of Gaul, who had long desired to know him. 
Greatly were these kings contented that their meeting was in 
such a manner, and conferring together they took their way 
through the wood towards the city, when suddenly a hart ran 
before them which had escaped the toils. They followed at full 
speed, thinking to kill it, but a lion, springing from a thicket 
before them, seized the hart, and having torn it open with his 
mighty claws, stood fiercely looking at the kings. Fierce as 
you are, said King Perion, you shall leave us a part of the 
game 1 and he took his arms and alighted from his horse, who 
being affrighted at the wild beast, would not go near him, and 
placing his shield before him, went towards the lion sword in 
hand. The lion left his prey and came against him ; they 
closed, and Perion, at the moment when he was under the beast 
and in most danger, thrust his sword into his belly. When 
Garinter saw him fall, he said within himself. Not without 
cause is that knight famed to be the best in the world. Mean- 
while their train came up, and then was their prey and venison 
laid on two horses and carried to the city. 

The queen being advised of her guest, they found the 
palace richly adorned, and the tables covered. At the highest 
the kings seated themselves ; at the other sate the quepn with 
Elisena, her daughter, and there were they served, as in the 
house of such a man beseemed. Then being in that solace, as 
that princess was so beautiful and King Perion on his part 
equal, in that hour and point they so regarded each other, that 
her great modesty and holy life could not now avail, but that 
she was taken with great and incurable love j and the king in 
like manner, though till then his heart had been free, so that 
during the meal both the one and the other appeared absent in 
thought. When the tables were removed, the queen would 
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depart to her chamber ; EUsena rising dropt a ring from her 
lap, which she had taken off when she washed her hands, and 
in her confusion of mind forgotten. She stooped for it, and 
Perion who was near her stooped down also, so that their hands 
met, and he taking her hand prest it. She colored deeply and 
thanked the king for his service. “Ah, lady,” said he, “it 
shall not be the last, for all my life shall be spent in your 
service.” 

She followed her mother ; but, so disturbed that her sight 
was dizzy, and now not able to endure her feelings, she went 
and discovered them to the damsel Darioleta in Avhom she con- 
fided, and with tears from her eyes and from her heart, besought 
her to find out if King Perion loved any other woman. Dario- 
leta, surprised at this alteration, pitied and comforted her mis- 
tress, and went to King Perion’s chamber. She found his 
squire at the door with the king’s garments, which he was 
about to give him ; Friend, said she, go you about your other 
affairs, for I must wait upon your master. The squire, think- 
ing it was the custom of the country, gave her the garments 
and went away. She then entered the chamber where the king 
was in bed. He, who had seen her converse with Elisena con- 
fident[ial]ly, now hoped that slie might bring some remedy to 
his'passion, and said to her all in trembling. Fair friend, what 
demand ye? I bring ye wherewith to clothe yourself, she 
replied. That should be for my heart, said Perion, which is 
now stript and naked of all my joy. As how ? said the damsel. 
Thus, quoth he : coming into this land with entire liberty, and 
apprehending nothing but the chance of arms, here in this 
house I have been wounded by a mortal wound, for which if 
you, fair damsel, can procure me remedy, you shall be well 
recompensed. He then charged her not to discover him but 
where it was requisite, and told her his love for Elisena. Then 
said Darioleta, My lord, promise me on the faith of a king and 
a knight, that you will take to wife my I^ady Elisena, when 
time shall serve, and right soon will I bring ye where r.ot only 
your heart shall be satisfied, but hers also, who, it may be, is in 
as much or more thought and dolor than you, with the same 
wound. But without this promise you shall never win her. 
The king, whose will was already disposed by God that that 
which ensued might come to pass, took his sword which was 
by him, and laying his right hand upon the cross of its hilt, 
. pronounced these words : I swear by this cross, and this sword 
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wherewith I received the order of knighthood, to perform what^ 
ever you shall require for the Lady Elisena. Be you then of 
good cheer, said she, for I also will effect my promise. 

Darioleta returned to the princess and informed her how 
she had sped : You know, said she, that in the chamber where 
King Perion lodgeth there is a door opening to the garden, 
whence your father used to go out, and which at this present is 
covered with liaiigings ; but 1 have the key thereof, and we can 
go in at night, when all in the palace are at rest. When Elisena 
heard this she was highly contented, but recollecting herself, 
she replied. How shall this be brought to pass, seeing that my 
father Avill lodge in the chamber with King Perion ? Leave 
that to me, said the damsel, and with that they parted. 

When it was night Darioleta drew aside the squire of Perion, 
and asked him if he was of gentle birth. Aye, said he, the son 
of a kniglit! but why ask ye? For the desire I have, quoth 
she, to know one thing, which I beseech you by the faith you 
owe to God and to the king, your master, not to hide from me. 
Who is the lady Avhom your master loveth best? My master, 
replied the squire, loves all in general, and none as you mean. 
While they thus talked Garinter came nigh, avIio seeing Dario- 
Icta in conference with Perion’s squire, called her and asked 
what he had to say to her. In sooth, my lord, quoth sher, he 
tells me that his master is wont to be alone, and certainly I 
think he will feel himself embai’rassed by your company. 
Garinter hearing tliat went to King Perion and said. My lord, 
I have many affairs to settle and must rise at the hour of matins; 
and that you may not be disturbed, you had better be alone in 
your chamlxjr. King Perion replied. Do as shall seem best to 
your liking. Then Garinter understood that Darioleta had 
told him rightly of his guest’s inclination, and ordered his bed 
to be removed from Perion’s apartment. These tidings Darioleta 
carried to her mistress, and they waited the hour when all should 
retire to sleep. 

At night when all was husht, Darioleta rose and threw a 
mantle over her mistress, and they went into the garden. 
When Elisena came to the chamber door her whole body trem- 
bled, and her voice that she could not speak. King Perion had 
fallen asleep ; he dreamt that some one he knew not who entered 
his chamber by a secret door, who thrusting a hand between his 
libs, took out his heart and threw it into the river. He asked 
why this cruelty was committed, and was aiwwered, It ia- 
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nothing! there is another heart left there which I must take 
from you, though against my will. Then the king suddenly 
awoke in great fear, and blessed himself. At tliis moment the 
two damsels had opened the door, and were entering ; he heard 
them, and being full of his dream suspected treason, when he 
saw a door open behind the hangings, of whicli he had not 
known, and leaping from the bed he caught up his sword and 
shield. What is this? cried Darioleta. The king then knew 
her, and saw Elisena his beloved ; he dropt his shield and 
sword, and throwing a mantle about him which was ready by 
the bed, he went and embraced her whom he loved. Darioleta 
then took up the sword in token of his promise and oath, and 
went into the garden, and Perion remained alone with Elisena, 
in whom as he beheld her by the light of the three torches, he 
thought all the beauty of the world was centered. 

When it was time that they should part, Darioleta returned 
to the chamber. I know, lady, said she, that heretofore you 
liave been better pleased with me than you are now, but we 
must go, for time calleth us. Elisena rose. I beseech you, said 
Perion, do not forget the place ! and slie departed with the 
damsel. He remained in his room, and recollecting his dre.am, 
which still affrighted him, a wish to know its significance made 
him desirous to return to his own country, where many wise 
men were skillful in the solution of such things. 

Ten days King Perion sojourned at Alima, and every night 
liis beloved mistress visited him. Then it was neeessary that 
he should depart, despite of his own inclination, and the tears 
of Elisena. He took leave of Garinter and tlie queen, and 
having armed himself, when he looked for his sword to gird it 
on, he missed it ; though the loss grieved him, for it was a tried 
and goodly weapon, he durst not inquire for it, but, making his 
squire procure him another, he departeil for his own kingdom. 
Albeit, before his departure, Darioleta came and told him of 
the great affliction and disti’ess in which his lady was left. I 
commend her to you, my friend, said he, as mine own proper 
heart j then taking from his finger a ring of two which he wore, 
each resembling the other, he bade her carry it to his love. 

[AmacUs is bom of this union — Darioleta managing to conceal Elisena’s 
condition and confinement — and committed to the sea with Perion ’s 
ling and sword and a written statement by Darioleta. Rescued, he is 
dabbed the “Child of the Sea.” Perion later marries Elisena, who 
never tells him of the baby.j 
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“ Recoqkition by his Pabbnts.” 

It so happened, that as he was one day walking in the hall 
with the damsel, young Melicia, King Perion’s daughter, passed 
by him weeping. He asked her why she wept, and she told 
him for a ring, which her father had given her to keep while 
he slept, and which she had lost. I will give you another as 
good, said the Child, and he gave her one from his finger. She 
looked at it, and cried. This is the one I lost. Not so, said he. 
— Then it is the one in the world most like it. So much the 
better ; you may give it for the other. And leaving her, he 
went with the damsel to his chamber, and laid upon his bed, 
and she upon another that was there. 

The king awoke, and asked his daughter for the ring ; then 
she gave him the same she had of the prince, which he put on, 
thinking it was his own ; but presently he saw his own lying 
where Melicia had dropt it, and taking it up he compared 
it with the other, which he saw was the one which he had 
given to Elisena, and which she told him, when he had inquired 
for it, had been lost. He demanded of the little girl how she 
came by that ring ; and she, who was much afraid of him, told 
him what had happened. Immediately he began to suspect the 
queen, that she had fallen into some dishonest liking of ‘the 
young knight for his great worth and exceeding beauty ; and 
he took his sword, and went into the queen’s chamber, and 
fastened the door. Madam, said he, you always denied to me 
the ring which I gave you, and the Child of the Sea has now 
given it to Melicia. How came he by it ? if you tell me a lie, 
your, head shall pay for it. Ah God, mercy I quoth Elisena, 
and fell at his feet. I Avill tell you what I have hitherto con- 
cealed, but now you suspect me I And then she told him how 
she had exposed the infant, with whom the ring and the sword 
were placed j and then she lamented, and beat her face. Holy 
Mary I crieth the king, I believe that this is our child I The 
queen stretched out her hands, — May it please God I With 
that they went into his chamber, whom they found sleep- 
ing ; but Elisena wept bitterly because of her husband’s sus- 
picion. The king took the Child’s sword which was at the 
bed’s-head, and looking at it he knew it well, as one wherewith 
he had given many and hard blows ; and he said to Elisena, 
By my God, I know the sword I Then Elisena took the Child 
by the arm, and wakened him, who awoke in wonder, and asked 
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why she wept. Ah I said she, whose son art thou ? — So help 
me God I know not, for by great hap I was found in the sea I 
The queen fell at his feet, hearing him, and he cried. My God, 
what is all this ? My son, quoth she, you see your parents ! 

When the first joy had a little sujbsided he remembered the 
writing, and took it from his bosom. Elisena saw it was what 
Darioleta had written. Ah, my son, quoth she, when last I 
saw this writing I was in all trouble and anguish, and now am 
1 in all happiness, — blessed be God I 

Adventure and Lady-Love. 

While Amadis remained with his comrades at the court ot 
Sobradisa, his thoughts were perpetually fixed upon his lady 
Oriana ; and so thoughtful was he, and so often, both sleeping 
and waking, was he in tears, tliat all saw how he was troubled, 
yet knew they not the ca\ise, for he kept his love silent, as a 
man who had all virtues in his heart. At length, not being 
able to support a longer absence, he asked permission of the 
fair young queen to depart, which she, not without reluctance, 
having granted, loving him better than herself, he and his 
brethren and his cousin Agrayes took the road towards the 
King Lisuarte. Some days had they traveled when they 
came to a little church, and entering there to say their prayers 
they saw a fair damsel, accompanied by two others and by four 
squires who guarded her, coming from the door. Slie asked 
them whither they went. Amadis answered. Damsel, we go to 
the court of King Lisuarte, where, if it ijleaso you to go, we 
will accompany you. Thank you, quoth the damsel, but I am 
faring elsewhere. I waited because I saw you were armed like 
errant knights, to know if any of you would go and see the 
wonders of tli^ Firm Island, for I am the govenror’s daughter 
aftd am returning there. Holy Mary ! cried Amadis, I have 
often heard of the wonders of that island, and should account 
myself happy if I miglit prove them, yet till now I never 
prepared to go I Good sir, quoth she, do not repent of your 
delay ; many have gone there with the same wish, and returned 
not so joyfully as they went. So 1 have heard, said Amadis : 
tell me, would it be far out of our road if we went there ? — 
Two days’ journey. — Is the Firm Island, then, in this part of 
the sea, where is the enchanted arch of true lovers, under which 
neither man nor woman can pass that hath been false to their 
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first love? The damsel answered, It is a certain truth, and 
many other wonders are there. Then Agrayes said to his com- 
panions, 1 know not what you will do, but I will go with this 
damsel, and see these wonderful things. If you are so true a 
lover, said she, as to pass ^he enchanted arch, you will see the 
likenesses of Apolidon and Grimanesa, and behold your own 
name written upon a stone, whei'e you will find only two 
names written besides, though the spell hath been made an 
hundred years. — In God’s name, let us go, and I will try 
Avhether I can bo a third. With that, Amadis, who in his 
heart had no less desire and faith to prove this adventure, said 
to his brethren. We are not enamored, but we should keep 
our cousin company who is, and whose heart is so bold. 
Thereto they all consented, and set forth with the damsel. 
What is this island ? said Florestan to Amadis ; tell me, sir, 
for yon seem to know. A young kniglit whom I greatly 
esteem, rejdied Amadis, told me all I know — King Arban of 
North Wales ; he was there four <lays, bvit could accomplish 
none of the adventures, and so departed with shame. The 
damsel then related the history of the enchantments, which 
greatly incited Galaor and Florestan to the proof. 

So they rode on till sunset, and then entering a valley they 
saw many tents pitched in a meadow, and people sporting about 
them, and one knight, richly appareled, who seemed to be the 
chief. Sirs, quoth the damsel, that is my father : I will go 
advertise liim of your coming, that he may do you honor. 
When he heard of tlicir desire to try the oncliantment, he went 
on foot with all his company to welcome them, and they were 
honorably feasted and lodged that night. At morning they 
accomj)anie(l the governor to his castle, which commanded the 
whole island, for at the entrance there was a neck of land, only 
a bowshot over, connected with the mainland, all the rest was 
surrounded by the sea ; seven leagues in length it was, and fiVe 
broad, and because it was all surrounded by sea, except where 
that neck of land connected it with the continent, it was called 
the Firm Island, Having entered, they saw a great palace, the 
gates whereof were open, and many shields hmig upon the 
wall ; about an hundred were in one row, and above theiQ 
were ten, and above the ten were two, but one of them was 
in a higher niche than the other. Then Amadis asked why 
they were thus ranked. The governor answered, according to 
the prowess of those who would have entered the forbidden 
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chamber ; the shields of those who could not enter the perron 
of copper are near the ground ; the ten above are tliose who 
reached it j the lowest of the two passed tlmt perron, and the 
one above all reached to the marble perron, but could pass no 
farther. Then Auiadis approached the shields to see if he 
knew them, for each had its owner’s name inscribed ; the one 
which was the highest of the ten bore a sable lion, with argent 
teeth and nails and a bloody mouth, in a field sable. This he 
knew to be the shield of Arcailaus. Then ho beheld the two 
uppermost ; the lower bore, in a field azure, a knight cutting 
off the head of a giant ; this was the shield of the King Abies 
of Ireland, who had been there two years beforo liis combat 
with Amadis ; the highest had three golden flowers in a field 
azure 5 this he kne-w not, but he read the insoription, 'J’his is 
the shield of Quadragante, brother to King Abies of Ireland. 
He had proved the adventure twelve days ago, and had reached 
the marble perron, whieli was more than any knight bidore him 
had done, and he w<is now gone to Great Jlritain to combat 
Amadis, in revenge for his brother’s death. When Amadis 
saw all these shields, he doubted the adventure luuelx, seeing 
that such knights had failed. 

They went out from the palace towards the Arch of True 
Loyers. When they came near, Agrnyes alighted and com- 
mended himself to God, and cried. Love, if 1 have been true to 
thee, remember me ! and he past the spell ; and Avlien he came 
under the arcli, the image blew forth sweet sounds, and be 
came to the palace, and saw the likenesses of Apolidon and 
Grimanesa, and saw also the jasper-stone, wherein two names 
were written, and now his own tlie third. The first said, Mau- 
dil, son of the Duke of Burgundy, achieved this adventure ; 
and the second was. This is the name of Don Jiruneo of Boua- 
mar, son to Valladon, Marquis of 'J'roque ; and his own said. 
This is Agrayes, son to King Languines of Scotland. This 
Mandil loved Guinda, lady of Flanders. Dun Brnneo had 
proved the enchantment only eight days ago, and she whom 
he loved was Melicia, daughter to King Perion, the sister of 
Amadis. 

When Agrayes had thus entered, Amadis said to his breth- 
ren, Will ye prove the adventure ? No, said they, we are not 
BO. enthtalled that we can deserve to accomplish it. Since you 
ate two, then, quoth he, keep one another company, as I if 1 
can, will do with my cousin Agrayes. Then gave he his horse 
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and arms to Gandalin, and went on without fear, as one who 
felt that never in deed or in thought had he been faithless to 
his lady. When he came under the arch, the image began a 
sound far different and more melodious than he had ever before 
done, and showered down flowers of great fragrance from the 
mouth of the trumpet, the like of which had never been done 
before to any knight who entered. He past on to the images, 
and here Agrayes, who apprehended something of his passion, 
met him and embraced him, and said, Sir, my cousin, there is 
no reason that wo should henceforth conceal from each other 
our loves. But Amadis made no reply, but taking his hand, 
they went to survey the beauties of the garden. 

Don Galaor and Fiorestan, who waited for them without, 
seeing that they tarried, besought Ysanjo, the governor, to show 
them the forbidden chamber, and he led them towards the per- 
rons. Sir brother, said Fiorestan, what will you do ? Nothing, 
replied Galaor : I have no mind to meddle with enchantments. 
Then amuse yourself here, quoth Fiorestan, I Avill try my for- 
tune. He then commended himself to God, threw his shield 
before him, and proceeded sword in hand. When he entered 
the spell, he felt himself athicked on all sides with lances and 
swords, such blows and so many that it might be thought never 
man could endure them ; yet, he was strong and of good h^art, 
he ceased not to make his way, striking manfully on all sides, 
and it felt in his hand as though he were striking armed men, 
and the sword did not cut. Thus struggling, ho passed the 
copper perron, and advanced as far as the marble one, but there 
his strength failed him, and he fell like one dead^ and was cast 
out beyond the line of the spell. When Galaor saw this he 
was displeased, and said, However little I like these things, I 
must take my share in the danger I and bidding the squires and 
the dwarf to stay by Fiorestan, and throw cold water in his 
face, he took his arms and commended himself to God, and 
advanced towards the forbidden chamber. Immediately the 
unseen blows fell upon him, but he went on, and forced his 
way up to the marble perron, and there he stood ; but when 
he advanced another step beyond, the blows came on him so 
heavy a load that he fell senseless and was cast out like 
Fiorestan. 

Amadis and Agrayes were reading the new inscription in 
the jasper. This is Amadis of Gaul, the true lover, son to King 
Perion, — when Ardian the dwarf came up to the line and cried 
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out, Help I help. Sir Amadis, your brothers are slain! They 
hastened out to him, and asked how it was. — Sir, they 
attempted the forbidden chamber, and did not achieve it, and 
there they lie for dead I Immediately they rode towards them, 
and found them so handled as you have already heard, albeit 
some little recovering. Then Agrayes, who was stout of heart, 
went on as fast as he could to the forbidden ehamber, strik- 
ing aright and aleft with his sword ; but his strength did not 
sufiice to bear the blows, he fell senseless between the perrons, 
and was cast out as his cousins had been. Then Amadis began 
to curse their journey thither, and said to Galaor, who was now 
revived. Brother, I must not excuse my body from the dangers 
which yours have undergone. Galaor would have withheld 
him, but he took him arms, and went on, praying God to help 
him. When he came to the line of the spell, there ho paused 
for a moment, and said, O Oriana, my lady, from you proceeds 
all my strength and courage ! remember me now at this time, 
when your remembrance is so needful to me I Then he went 
on. The blows fell thick upon him and hard till he reached the 
marble perron, but then they came so fast as if all the knights 
were besetting him, and such an uproar of voices arose as if the 
whole world were perishing, and he heard it said. If this knight 
shpuld fail there is not one in the world who can enter. But 
he ceased not to proceed, winning his way hardly, sometimes 
beaten down upon his hands, sometimes falling upon his knees ; 
the sword fell from his hand, and though it hung by a thong 
from the wrist, ho could not recover it, yet holding on still he 
reached the door of the chamber, and a hand came forth and 
took him by the hand to draw him in, and he heard a voice 
which said. Welcome is the knight who shall bo lord here, 
because he passeth in prowess him who made tlie enchantment, 
and who had no peer in his time. The hand that led him was 
large and hard, like the hand of an old man, and the arm was 
slbeved with green satin. As soon as he was within the cham- 
ber it let go its hold and was seen no more, and Amadis remained 
fresh, and with all his strength recovered ; he took the shield 
from his neck and the helmet from his head, and sheathed his 
sword, and gave thanks to his lady Oriana for this honor which 
for her sake he had won. At this time they of the castle who 
had heard the voices resign the lordship, and seen Amadis 
enter, began to cry out, God be praised, we see accomplished 
what we have so long desired. When his brethren saw that he 
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had achieved that wherein they had failed, they were eiceedr* 
ingly joyful, because of the great love they bore him, and 
desired that they might be carried to the chamber ; and there 
the governor with all his train went to Amadis, and kissed his 
hand as their lord. Then saw they the wonders which were 
in the chamber, the works of art and the treasures, such that 
they were amazed to see them. Yet .all this was nothing to 
the chamber of Apolidon and Grimanesa, for that was such 
that not only could no one make the like, but no one could 
even imagine how it could be made ; it was so devised that 
they who were within could clearly see what w<a8 doing with- 
out, but from without nothing could be seen within. There 
they remained some time with great pleasure : the knights, 
because one of their lineage was found to exceed in worth all 
living men, and all who for a Inmdved years had lived ; the 
islanders, because they trusted to be well ruled and made happy 
under such a lord, and oven to master other lands. Sir, quoth 
Ysanjo, it is time to take food and rest for to-day : to-morrow 
the good men of the land will come and do liomage to you. 
So that d.ay they feasted in the i>alace, anil the following day 
all the people assendded and did homage to Amadis as their 
lord, with gnait solemnities and feasting and rejoicing. 

You have heard in the lirst part of this great history, h,ow 
Oriana was moved to great anger and rage by what tlie dwarf 
had said to her concerning the bi-okcn sword, so that neither 
the Avise counsels of jSlabilia nor of the Damsel of Denmark 
aught availed her. From that time she gave way to her wrath, 
so tliat wholly changing her .accustomed manner of life, which 
was to be altogether in their company, she now forsook them, 
and for the most part chose to be alone, devising how she might 
revenge herself for what she had suffered, upon him who had 
caused her sufferings. So recollecting that she could by writ- 
ing make him sensible of her displeasure, even at a distance, 
being alone in her chamber, she took ink and parchment from 
her coffer and wrote thus : — 

My frantic grief, accomplished by so great a reason, oauses 
my weak hand to declare what my sad heart cahnot conceal 
against you, the false and disloyal knight, Amadis of Gaul ; 
for the disloyalty and faithlessness are known which you have 
committed against me, the most ill-fortuned and unhappy of all 
in the world, since you have changed your affection for me, who 
loved you above all things, and have placed your love upon obe 
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who by her years cannot have discretion to know and love you. 
Since then I have no vengeance in my power, I withdraw all 
that exceeding and misplaced love which I bore towards you ; 
for gfreat error would it be to love him who has forsaken me, 
when in requital for my sighs and passion 1 am deceived and 
deserted. Therefore, as the wrong is manifest, never appear 
before me ! for be sure the great love 1 felt is turned into rag- 
ing anger. Go, and deceive some other poor woman as you 
deceived me with your 'treachei’ous words, for which no excuse 
will be received, while I lament with tears my own wretched- 
ness, and so put an end to my life and unhappiness. 

Having thus written, she sealed the letter witii the seal of 
Amadis, and wrote on the superscription, I am the damsel 
wounded through the heart with a sword, and you are he who 
wounded me. She then seci-etly called a sqiiire, who was 
named Durin, and was brother to the Damsel of Denmark, and 
bade him nt)t to rest till he had reached the kingdom of Sobra- 
disa, where he would find Amadis ; and she bade him mark the 
countenance of Amadis while he was reading tlie letter, and 
stay with him that day, but receive no answer from him, if he 
wished to give one. 


Thk II aim* V Ending. 

The kings now determined that the marriage should be cele- 
brated on the fourth day, and that the feasts should continue 
fifteen days, after which they woidd return home. When the 
day was arrived, all the bridegrooms assembled at the apart- 
ment of Amadis, being (dad in such rich and costly apparel 
as beseemed such personages upon such an occasion. Tliey 
mounted their palfreys, and rode with the kings and all their 
company to the garden, where they found the brides, all in rich 
array, and upon their palfreys also, and then with the queens 
and other ladies, the whole company proceeded to the churcdi, 
where the holy hermit Nasciano was ready to say mass. When 
the ceremony and marriage had be,en performed with all the 
solemnities which the holy church enjoins, Amadis went to 
King Lisuarte and said — Sir, I ask a boon of you, which 
you will be nothing loath to grant. The king replied, I grant 
it. — Then, Sir, be pleased to command Oriana, before it be 
dinner time, to prove the arch of true lovers, and the for- 
• bidden chamber, for hitherto we have none of us been able to 
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persuade her to the adventure, by reason of her great sadness. 
1 have such confidence in lier truth and beauty that I doubt 
not she will enter without let or hindrance where no woman 
hath for a hundred years entered ; for I saw Grimanesa’s image, 
made with such cunning as she were alive, and her beauty is 
nothing equal to Oriana’s. Our marriage feast shall then be 
held in the forbidden chamber. 

Son, replied the king, what you ask is easily done; but I 
fear lest it should disturb our feast ; affection will often delude 
the eyes, and this may have been the case with you and Oriana. 
Fear not, quoth Amadis, my heart is assured that it will be as 
I say. The king then sent to Oriana, who was with the queens 
and the other brides, and said to her. Daughter, your husband 
hath asked a boon of me, and it is only you who can perform it. 
I would have you, therefore, make good my promise. She 
knelt down and kissed his hand, saying. Sir, I would to God 
that I could in any way serve you ; tell me what it is to be, 
and if I can do it there shall be no delay : then he raised her 
up and kissed her cheek, and said. Before dinner you must prove 
the adventure of the arch of true lovers, and of the forbidden 
chamber; for this is what your husband hath asked. When 
they heard this, some there were who rejoiced that the attempt 
was to be made, and others fearful lest she should fail where so 
many had failed, and thus be put to shame ; so they left the 
church and made to the place bej'ond which none could pass 
who were not found worthy. 

• When they reached this place, Melicia and Olinda said to 
their husbands, that they should also prove the adventure; 
thereat Don Bruneo and Agrayes were greatly rejoiced to see 
with what courage they would put their truth to the proof ; 
but yet fearing lest it should turn out otherwise, they replied, 
that they were so well satisfied, that the proof need not be made. 
Nay, said the brides, we will attempt it : if we were elsewhere 
it might well be excused ; but being at the place, it shall never 
be thought that we feared in our hearts this proof. Since it is 
so, replied the husbands, we cannot deny that we shall receive 
from it the greatest joy that can be. Then they told King 
Lisuarte that these also would prove the adventure. In God’s 
name I quoth the king. They all alighted, and it was agreed 
that Melicia and Olinda should enter first. They then advanced, 
and one after the other passed under the arch without dpposi* 
tion, and went where the images of Apolidon and Grimanesa 
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stood and the figure which stood upon the arch sounded his 
trumpet sweetly, so that all who heard it were delighted ; for 
except they who had before heard the same, they had never 
heard so sweet sounds. Oriana then came up to the line of the 
spell, and she looked round at Amadis and her face colored ; 
then she turned and advanced, and when she was under the arch 
the image began his music, and from the moutli of the trumpet 
showered down flowers and roses in such abundance that they 
covered the ground, and the sound was far sweeter than what 
Imd before been uttered, delightful to all who heard it, so that 
they would willingly have remjiined listening so long as it 
should continue ; but as soon as she liad jjassed the arch ihe 
sound ceased. She found Olinda and Melicia looking at their 
own names which were now written in the jasper table ; they, 
seeing her, joyfully went to her, and led her to behold the 
images. Oriana looked carefully at Grimanesa, and saw that 
none of those who were without could ccjinparc with her 
beauty ; and she herself began to fear, and would willingly have 
declined the adventure of the forbidden chamber; in that of 
the arch she had had no fear, knowing her own heart and true 
love. Willingly would they have tarried longer, if they who 
were without had not expected them; so hand in hand they 
went out, so well contented and so proud of what they had 
achieved, that their beauty seemed to have been brightened by 
the success. Their three husbands, who had before proved the 
adventure, Avent through the arch to meet them, which none 
of the knights could have done ; and the trumpet sounded 
again, and again showered more flowers, and they embraced 
their wives and kissed them, and thus they all came forth 
together. . . . 

And now Amadis led on Oriana, in whom all beauty was 
centered. She advanced with gentle step and iirm countenance 
to the line of the spell, and there she crossed herself, and com* 
mended herself to God, and went on. She felt nothing till she 
had passed both the perrons ; but when she was within a step 
of the chamber, she felt hands that pushed her and dragged her 
back, and three times they forced her back to the marble per- 
ron ; but she with her fair hands repelled them on both sides, 
and it seemed as if she were thrusting hands and arms from 
her, and thus by her perseverance and good heart, but above all 
by reason of her surpassing beauty, she came, though sorely 
wearied, to the door of the chamber and laid hold on the door 
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post; and then the hand and arm which had led in Amadis 
came out and took her hand, and above twenty voices sung 
these words sweetly, Welcome is the noble lady, who hath 
excelled the beauty of Grinmnesa, the worthy companion of the 
knight who, because he surpasses Apolidon in valor, hath now 
the lordship of this island, which shall bo held by his posterity 
for long ages. The hand then drew her in, and she was as joy- 
ful as though the Avhole world had been given her ; not so much 
for the prize of beauty which had been won, as that she had 
thus proved herself the worthy mate of Amadis, having, like 
him, entered the forbidden chamber, and deprived all others of 
the hope of that glory. 

Ysanjo then said that all the enchantments of the island 
were now at an end, and all might freely enter that chamber. 
They all went in and beheld the most sumptuous chamber that 
could be devised ; and they embraced Oriana with such joy as 
though they had not for long seen her. Then was the feast 
spread, and the marriage bed of Amadis and Oriana made in 
that chamber which they had won. Praise be to God. 


BERNI’S DESCRIPTION OF HIMSELF. 

By FRANCESCO BKRNl. 

(From his “ Orlando Iniiainorato : translation of Leigh Hunt.) 

[Fkancesco Bern I, tlio chief of Italian comic poets, was born in Tuscany 
about 14t)0, of an old but very poor family, and reared iu Florence till nineteen, 
llis uncle being a cardinal, Berni went to Home to seek employment from him, 
but got none, and became clerk to Clement VII. ’s chancellor, Ghiberti. He 
acquired fame as the wittiest and most fertile of a noted literary club, and devel- 
oped a style of light, sparkling, mocking verse which has given the name Ber- 
nesque to burlesque poetry in general. But his great work was the recasting of 
Boiardo’s “ Orlando Innamorato,” which was unpopular from its rough and 
heavy style ; Bern! polished it without alt.eratlon in substance, and the revision 
ranks second only to Ariosto and Tasso in its kind.] 

Among the rest a Florentine there came, 

A boon conii)anion, of a gentle kin. 

I say a Florentine, although the name 
Had taken root some time in Casentin, 

Where his good father wedded a fair dame 
. And pitched his tent. The place he married in 
Was called Bibbiena, as it is at present; 

A spot upon the Arno, very pleasant. ^ 
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Nigh to this place was Lamporecchio (scene 
Of great Masetto’s gardening recreations) ; 

There ^yas our hero born ; — then, till nineteen, 

Bred up iu Florence, not on the best rations ; 

Then, it pleased God, settled at Rome — 1 mean, 
Drawn there by hopes from one of his relations} 
Who, though a cardinal, and the Pope’s right arm 
Did the poor devil neither good nor harm. 

This great man’s Ixcir vouchsafed him then his grace, 
With wlioni ho fared as he was wont to fare ; 
Whonee, tiuding himself still in sorry case, 

He thought he might as well look out elscwliore. 

So hearing peojde wish they had a place 
With the good Datary of St* Peter’s chair, 

A thing tli(*y talked of with a perfect unction — 
Place get he did iu that enchanting function. 


This was a business whicli he thought ho knew: 

Alas ! ho found he didn’t know a bit of it ; 

Nothing went riglit, slave as he might, and stew; 

And yet he never, somehow, could get (piit of it; 

Tlie more he did, the more he had to do ; 

Desk, shelves, liands, arms, whatever could admit of it. 
Were always stuffed with letters and with dockets, 
Turning his brains, and bulging out Ids pockets. 

Luckless in all, ])crhaps not worth his hire, 

He even missed the few official sweets ; 

Some potty tithes assigned him did but tij’e 
His f)atieTu*e ; nil was always on their sheets. 

Now ’twas bad harvests, now a Hood, now tire, 

Now devil himself, that hindered his re(*eipts. 

There were some fees his due; — God knows, not many; 
No matter; — never did he touch a penny. 

The man, for all that, was a ha])py man ; 

Thought not too much; indulged no gloomy fit: 

Folks wished him well. Prince, peasant, artisan, 

Every one loved him ; for the rogue had wit, 

And knew how to amuse. His fancy ran 

On thousands of odd things, on which he writ 
Certain mad waggeries in the shape of poems, 

With strange elaborations of their proemt}. 
voi*. xn. —5 
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Choleric he was withal, when fools reproved him; 

Free of his tongue, as he was frank of heart; 
Ambition, avarice, neither of them moved him ; 

True to his word ; caressing without art ; 

A lover to excess of those that loved him ; 

Yet if he met with hate, could play a part 
Which showed the fiercest he had found his mate; 

Still he was proner far to love than hate. 

In person he was big, yet tight and lean. 

Had long, thin legs, big nose, and a large face ; 
Eyebrows which there was little space between ; 

Deep-set, blue eyes ; and beard in such good case. 
That the poor eyes would scarcely have been seen. 

Had it been suffered to forget its place ; 

But not approving beards to that amount. 

The owner brought it to a sharp account. 

But of all things, all servitude loathed ho ; 

Why then should fate have wound him in its bands ? 
Freedom seemed made for him, yet strange to see. 

His lot was always in another’s hands ; 

His ! who had always thirsted instantly 
To disobey commands, because commands ! 

Left to his own free will, the man was glad 
To further yours. Command him, he went mad. 

Yet field-sports, dice, cards, balls, and such like courses, 
Things which he might be thought to set store by, 
Gave him but little pleasure. He liked horses ; 

But was content to let them jdease his eye. 

Buying them sejuaring not with his resources; 

Therefore his summum bonum was to lie 
Stretched at full length ; — yea, frankly be it said, 

To do no single thing but lie in bed. 

’Twas owing all to that infernal writing. 

Body and brain had borne such grievous rounds 
Of kicks, cuffs, floors, from copying and inditing, 

That he could find no balsam for his wounds. 

No harbor for his wreck, half so inviting 

As to lie still, far from all sights and soundj^ 

And so, in bed, do nothing on God’s earth. 

But try and give his senses a new birth. 
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Bed, bed’s the thing, by Heaven ! (thus would he swear,) 
Bed is your only work ; your only duty. 

Bed is one’s gown, one’s slippers, one’s arm-chair, 

Old coat ; you’re not afraid to spoil its beauty. 

Large you may have it, long, wide, brown, or fair. 
Down-bed or mattress, just as it may suit ye : 

Then take your clothes off, turn in, stretch, lie double; 
Be but in bed, you’re quit of earthly trouble. 

Borne to the fairy "palace then, but tired 
Of seeing so much dancing, he withdrew 
Into a distant room, and there desired 

A bed might be set up, handsome and new, 

With all the comforts that the case required-— 
Mattresses huge, and pillows not a few. 

Put here and there, in order that no ease 
Might be found wanting to cheeks, arms, or knees. 

The bed was eiglit feet wide, lovely to see. 

With white sheets, and fine curtains, and rich loops, 
Things vastly soothing to calamity ; 

The coverlet hung light in silken droops : 

It might have held six people easily, 

But he disliked to lie in bed by groups. 

A large bed to himself; — that was his notion; 

With room enough to swim in, like the oceaiu 

In this retreat there joined him a good soul, 

A Frenchman, one who had been long at court, 

An admirable cook ; though, on the whole. 

His gains of his deserts had fallen short. 

For him was made, cheek as it were by jowl, 

A second bed of the same noble sort. 

Yet not so close but that the folks were able 
To set between the two a dinner-table. 

Here was served up, on snow-white table-cloths, 

Every the daintiest possible comestible 
In the French taste (all others being Goths), 

Dishes alike delightful and digestible ; 

Only our scribe chose sirups, soups, and broths. 

The smallest trouble being a detestable 
Bore, into which not ev’n his dinner led him ; 

Therefore the servants always came, and fed him. 
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( iNothing at these times but his head whs seen; 

The coverlet came close beneath his chin j 
And then, from out the bottle or tureen, 

They tilled a silver pipe, which ho let in 
Between his lips, all easy, smooth, and clean, 

And so he filled his philosophic skin : 
not a finger all the while he stirred ; 

Nor, lest his tongue should tire, scarce uttered word. 

Tlie name of that same cook was Master Pierre : 

He told a tale well, something short and light. 

Quoth scribe, “ Those jjeople that keep dancing there 
Have little wit.” Quoth Pierre, “ VTou’re very right.” 
And then he told a tale, or hummed an air; 

Then took a sup of something, or a bite ; 

And then he turn’d himself to sleep ; and then 
Awoke and ate : and then he slept again. 

This was their mode of living, day by day ; 

; 'Twixt food and sleep their moments softly spun; 
They took no note of time and tide, not they ; 

Feast, fast, or working-day, they hold all one; 

Never disputed one another’s say ; 

Never heard bell, never wore told of dun. 

It was particularly understood, 

No news was to be brought them, bad or good. 

But, above all, no writing was known thei’e. 

No jien or ink, no pounce-box. Oh, my Ood ! 

Like toads and snakes we shunned ’em ; like despair. 
Like death, like judgment, like a iiery rod ; 

So green the wounds, so dire the memories were. 

Left by that rack of ten long years and odd, 

Which tore out of his very life and senses 
The most undone of all amanuenses. 

One more thing I may note, that made the day 
Pass well ; one custom, not a little healing ; 

Which was, to look above \ia, as we lay. 

And count the spots and blotches in the ceiling; 
Noting what shapes they took to, and which way, 

And where the plaster threatened to be peeling ; 
Whether the spbt looked new, or old, or what; 

Or whetli^r ’twas, in fact, a spot or not. 
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THE LOVE-STORY OF LUIGI TANSILLO. 

By mMSELF, 

(Translated by IlicnA.itD Garnett.) 

/ 

[Luigi Tansillo, Italian poet, was born at Venosa in 1510, and died in 
1608. He wrote, among other poems, “The Vintager” (over-sensual, atoned 
for in later life by “ St. Peter’s Tears “Balia,” and the j^astoral “l*odere.”J 

Lai>y, tlie lieart that entered through your eyes 
lieturneth not. Well may ho make delay, 
h^or if the very windows that display 
Your s])irit, sparkle in such wondrous wise, 

Of her enthroned within tliis Paradise 

AVhat shall be deemed 7 If heart forever stay, 

Small wonder, dazzled by more radiant day 
Than gazers from without can recognize. 

Glory of sun and moon and silver star 
In lirmaiueiit above, are these not sign 
Of things within more excellent by far 7 
Rejoice tlion in thy kingdom, lieart of mine, 

While Love and fortune favorable are, 

Nor thou yet exiled for default of thine. 

No length of banishment did o^er remove 
My heart from you, nor if*by Fortune sped 
I roam the azure waters, or the Red, 

E’er with tlie body shall the spirit rove : 

If by each drop of every wave we clove. 

Or by Sun’s light or Moon’s encompassfed. 

Another Venus Averc engendered, 

And each were pregnant with another Love : 

And thus new shapes of Love where’er we went 
Started to life at every stroke of oar, 

And each were cradled in an amorous thought; 

Not more than now this spirit should adore; 

That none the less doth constantly lament 
It cannot worship as it would and ought. 

Like lightning shining forth from east to west, 

Hurled are the happy hours from mom to night, 

And leave the spirit steeped in undelight 
In like proportion as themselves were blest. 
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Slow move sad hours, by thousand curbs opprest, 
Wherewith the churlish Fates delay their flight ; 

Those, impulses of Mercury incite, 

These lag at the Saturnian star’s behest. 

While thou wert near, ere separation’s grief 
Smote me, like steeds contending in the race. 

My days and nights with equal speed did run ; 

Now broken either wheel, not swift the pace 
Of summer’s night though summer’s moon be brief ; 

Or wintry days for brevity of sun. 

Now that the Sun hath borne with him the day. 

And hailed dark Night from prison subterrene, 

Come forth, fair Moon, and, robed in light serene. 

With thy own loveliness the world array. 

Heaven’s spheres, slow wheeled on their majestic way, 
Invoke as they revolve thy orb unseen, 

And all the pageant of the starry scene. 

Wronged by thy absence, chides at thy delay. 

Shades even as splendors, earth and heaven both 
Smile at the apparition of thy face, 

And my own gloom no longer seems so loath ; 

Yet, while my eye regards thee, thought doth trace 
Another’s image ; if in vows be troth, 

I am not yet estranged from Love’s embrace. * 

That this fair isle with all delight abound, 

Clad be it ever in sky’s smile serene, 

No thundering billow boom from deeps marine, 

And calm with Neptune and his folk be found. 

Fast may all winds by A5olus be bound. 

Save faintest breath of lispings Zephyrene ; 

And be the odorous earth with glowing green 
Of gladsome herbs, bright flowers, quaint foliage crowned. 
All ire, all tempest, all misfortune be 

Heaped on my head, lest auglit thy pleasure strain. 

Nor this disturbed by any thought of me. 

So scourged with ills’ innumerable train. 

New grief new tear begetteth not, as sea 
Chafes not the more for deluge of the rain. 

Wild precipice and earthquake-riven wall j 
Bare jagged lava naked to the sky ; 

Whence densely struggles up and slow floats by 
Heaven’s murky shroud of smoke funereal; 
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Horror whereby the silent groves inthrall ; 

Black weedy pit and rifted cavity ; 

Bleak loneliness whose drear sterility 
Doth prowling creatures of the wild appall s 
Like one distraught who doth his woe deplore. 

Bereft of sense by thousand miseries, 

As passion prompts, companioned or alone; 

Your desert so I rove ; if as before 
Heaven deaf continue, through these crevices, 

My cry shall pierce to the Avernian throne. 

As one who on uneasy couch bewails 

Besetting sickness and Time’s tardy course, 
Proving if drug, or gem, or charm have force 
To conquer the dire evil that assails : 

But when at last no remedy pi-evails. 

And bankrupt Art stands empty of resource. 
Beholds Death in the face, and scorns recourse 
To skill whoso impotence in nought avails. 

So I, who long have borne in trust unspent 
That distance, indignation, reason, strife 
With Fate would heal my malady, repent. 

Frustrate all hopes wherewith ray soul was rife. 
And yield unto my destiny, content 
To languish for the little left of life. 

So mightily abound the hosts of Pain, 

Whom sentries of my bosom Love hath made. 

No space is left to enter or evade. 

And inwardly expire sighs born in vain. 

If any I*leasure mingle with the ti’ain, 

By the first glimpse of my poor heart dismayed, 
Instant he dies, or else, in Iwndage stayed, 

Pines languishing, or flies that drear domain. 

Pale semblances of terror keep the keys. 

Of frowning portals they for none displace 
Save messengers of novel miseries : 

All thoughts they scare that wear a gladsome face; 
And, were they anything but Miseries, 

Themselves would hasten from the gloomy place. 

Cease thy accustomed strain, my mournful lute ; 

New music find, fit for my lot forlorn; 

Henceforth be Wrath and Grief resounded, tom 
The strings that anciently did Love salute. 
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Not on my own weak wing irresolute 

But on Love’s plumes I trusted to be borne> 

Chanting him far as that remotest bourne 
Whence strength Herculean reft Hesperian fruit. 

To such ambition was my spirit wrought 
By gracious guer<lon Love came offering 

When free in air my thought was bold to range ; 

But otherwhere now dwells another’s thought, 

And Wrath has plucked Love’s feather from my wing, 
And hope, style, theme, I all alike must change. 

If Love was miser of my liberty, 

Lo, Rcorn is bounteous and benevolent. 

Such scope permitting, that, my fetter rent. 

Not lengthened by my hand, I wander free. 

The eyes that yielded tears continually 

Have now with Lethe’s drops my fire besxwent. 

And more behold. Illusion’s glamor spent. 

Than fabled Argus with his century. 

The tyrant of my spirit, loft forlorn 
As vassal thoughts foi'sake him, doth remove, 

And back xinto her throne is Reason borne. 

And I my metamorphosis approve. 

And, old strains tuning to new keys, of Scorn 
Will sing as anciently I sang of Love. 

All bitter words I spoke of you while yet 
My heai’t was sore, and every virgin scroll 
Blackened with ire, now past from my control. 

These would I now recall ; for ’tis most fit 
My style should change, now Reason doth reknit. 

Ties Passion sundered, and again make whole; 

Be then Oblivion’s prey whate’er my soul 
Hath wrongly of thee thought, spoke, sung, or writ. 

Not, Lady, that impeachment of thy fame 
With tongue or pen I ever did design ; 

But that, if unto these shall reach my name. 

Ages to come may study in my line 
How year by year more streamed and towered my flame. 
And how I living was and dying thine. 
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A LOVER OF LIES. 

By OBTENSIO LANDO. 

(Italian novelist ; translated by Thomas Boscoe.) i 

; It was said f>f Messer Leantlro de’ Traversari, canon of 
Ravenna, that, from the openinj? to the close of his mortal 
career, he invariably evinced the most decided enmity to truth. 
He had such a total disregard for tliLs invaluable quality that 
if he ever happened to stumble upon the truth, he betrayed 
as much melancholy and regret as if lie had actually sinned 
against the Holy Oliost. Besides, lie was not merely the most 
notorious assertcr of “the thing which is not” himself, but 
the cause of falsehood in others, compelling his very friends 
and dependents to continu his wiehed statements, under penalty 
of incurring his most severe sjiiritual disideasure. * 

There was a certain Florentine, who had lately entered into 
his service, and who, perceiving his master’s peculiarity in this 
respect, resolved not merely to humor him in it, but to add 
something further on his own part, in order the better to rec- 
ommend himself to his notice, lie one day availed himself pf 
an opportunity, when walking with the good canon in the 
gardens of the archbishop, near the city, to give his master a 
specimen of his inventive powers. Observing the gardener 
employed in planting caulillowers, the prelate happened to 
remark, “ These caulillowers grow to a surprising size ; tlieir 
bulk is quite prodigious ; 1 believe no one pan bring them to 
such rai*e perfection as my gardener.” As the latter did not 
care to contradict this testimony, so favorable to his character, 
Messer Leandro subjoined to tlie observation pf his superior, 
“ Yes, my lord ; but if you had ever seen those that grow in 
Cucagna, you would not think these so very extraordinary in 
point of size.” “Why, how large may they grow?” inquired 
the archbishop. “ How large ? ” returned Messer Leandro, “ I 
can scarcely give your lordship an idea of it. In those parts 
I hear it is no uncommon thing for twenty knights on horse- 
back to take shelter together under their huge cabbage leaves.” 
The aycUbishop expressing no slight astonishment at these 
words, the wily Florentine stepped forward to his master’s 
relief 1 saying ; “ Your excellency will not be so much surprised, 
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when I inform your excellency that 1 have myself seen these 
magnificent cabbages growing in that strange country ; and I 
have seen the immense caldrons in which they are boiled, of 
such a vast construction that twenty workmen are engaged 
in framing them at once ; and it is said that the sound of their 
hammers cannot be heard from opposite sides, as they sit in 
the huge vessel to complete their work.” The noble prelate, 
whose intellect was not of the highest order, opened his eyes 
still wider upon the Florentine, exclaiming, that he fancied 
such a capacious saucepan would contain sufficient food, were 
it rightly calculated, for the whole people of Cairo at one meal. 

While they were thus engaged, a person made his approach, 
with an ape upon his shoulders, intended as a present for the 
venerable archbishop, who, turning towards the canon, with a 
smiling countenance, noticed the very singular resemblance be- 
tween the human figure and that of the sagacious animal before 
them. “ It is my serious opinion,” continued he, “ that if the 
beast liad only a little more intellect, there would not be so 
much difference between him and ourselves, as some people 
imagine.” — “I trust,” replied the worthy canon, “your lord- 
ship would not mean to insinuate that monkeys really want 
sense ; for, if so, I can soon, I think, convince your lordship of 
the contrary, by a story pretty apposite to the purpose. 

“The noble lord Almerico was one day feasting the good 
bishop of Vicenza, having given orders to his cook to prepare 
all the varieties and delicacies of the season. Now the cook 
was in possession of an excellent method of guarding the treas- 
ures of his kitchen ; for which purpose he kept an invaluable 
ape, excellently tutored to the business. No man, not even 
the boldest, ventured to steal the least thing in his presence, 
until a certain footman, from Savignano, more greedy than a 
horse-leech, and unable to check his thieving propensities, hit 
upon what he considered a safe means of eluding the monkey’s 
observation. He began to cultivate his acquaintance by per- 
forming all kinds of amusing tricks, and bribing him to be in 
good humor. The moment he perceived the ape busily engaged 
in imitating what he saw, the rogue, binding a handkerchief 
over his own eyes, in a short time handed it likewise to the 
mimic, and with secret pleasure beheld him fastening it over 
his face ; during which time he contrived to lay his hands upon 
a fat capon, which the ape, though too late, soon afterwards 
perceived. The head cook upon this occasion gave his monkey- 
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ship so severe a flogging that, being doubly cautious, the next 
time the thievish footman repeated the same tricks, and pro* 
needed to bandage his eyes, the wily animal, instead of imitat- 
ing him, stared around him with all his eyes, pointing at the 
same time to his paws, as if advising him to keep his hands 
from picking and stealing ; so that the rogue was, this time, 
compelled to depart with his hands as empty as they came. 

Finding that all his arts were of no avail ” Tlie archbishop, 

here overpowered with wonder and delight, exclaimed, “If this 
be only true, it is one of the most astonishing things I ever 
heard.” The assiduous Florentine upon this again interposed 
in his master’s behalf, crying out with singular force of gesticu- 
lation ; “ As I hope to be saved at the last day, please your 
grace, what my honored patron has just advanced is every 
particle of it true ; and as your grace appears to take a par- 
ticular pleasure in listening to strange and almost unaccountable 
events, 1 will now beg leave to add a single story in addition 
to those of my noble patron, however inferior in point of excel- 
lence : — 

“ During the last vintage, I was in the service of a gentle- 
man at Ferrara, of the name of Libanoro, who took singular 
pleasure in fishing, and used frequently to explore the recesses 
of -the vale of Santo Appollinare. This master of mine had 
also an ape in his possession, considerably larger than your 
excellency’s, and, while he was in the country, he commissioned 
me to take along with me to Ferrara this said ape, a barrel of 
white wine, and a fat pig ; in order to present them to a cer- 
tain convenient ruffian, whom he kept in his service. So I 
took a boat, and plying oars and sail, while we were bounding 
along the waters, 1 gave the skiff a sudden jerk, which made 
the pig’s fat sides shake, and he went round like a turnspit, 
performing the strangest antics. So loud and vehement were 
his lamentations, that they seemed to annoy his apeship exces- 
sively, who after in vain trying to stop his ears and nose, at 
length seized the plug out of the barrel that stood near him, 
and fairly thrust it down the pig’s throat, just as he was open- 
ing it to give another horrible cry. Both the wine and the pig 
were in extreme jeopardy, the one actually choking, and the 
other running all away. I tried to save as much of it as I 
could ; but my immodei’ate laughter almost prevented me, so 
much was I amused at his ingenious contrivance. So that 
your grace may perceive,” continued the mendacious Floren- 
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tine, *Hhat my master speaks the simple truth, in assertraif 
that these animals are possessed of great acuteness of intelleeti’* 
Now, on returning home, the good canon thus addressed his 
servant ; “ I thought, sirrah, thei’e was no man living who 
could tell a lie with a bolder and better face than myself ; but 
you have undeceived me : you are the very prince of liars and 
impostors ; the father of lies himself could not surpass you 1 
— Your reverence,” replied the Florentine, “ need not be sur- 
prised at that, when 1 inform you of the advantages I have 
enjoyed in the society of tailors, millers, and bargemen, who 
live upon the profit they bring. But if from this time forth, 
you insist upon my persevering in confirming so many mon- 
strous untruths as you utter, 1 trust that you will consent to 
increase my wages, in consideration of so abominable a busi- 
ness.” — “ Well then, listen to me,” replied his master ; “when 
it is my intention to come out with some grand and extraordi- 
nary falsehood, I will take care to tell you the evening before, 
and at the same time I will always give you such a gratuity as 
shall make it worth your while. And if I should happen to 
tell a good story after dinner, as you stand behind my chair, 
and you swear to having seen it, very innocently, you may 
depend upon it you shall be no loser.” This his servant agreed 
to do, upon condition that ho would observe some bounds, and 
keep up some show, at least, of reason and probability ; which 
the honest canon said, so far as lie was able, he would try to do ; 
adding that if they were not reasonable lies, the servant should 
not be bouml by the contract, and might return the gift. 

Thus the most wonderful adventures continued to be re- 
lated at the good canon’s table, and what is more extraordinaryi 
they were all very dexterously confirmed. So going on very 
amicably together, the canon, one evening intending to impose 
a monstrous lie upon one of his friends, took down a pair of old 
breeches, and presented them to his servant as the requisite 
gift. In the morning, attending liis master to church as usual, 
he heard him, after service, relating a story to one of the holy 
brotherhood, who stood swallowing it all, with a very serious 
face, how in the island of Pastinaca the magpies are accustomed 
to get married in proper form and ceremony ; and how, after 
laying, and sitting upon their eggs for the space of a mouthv 
they bring forth little men, not larger than ants, but astonish- 
ingly bold and clover. The Florentine upon this could no 
longer restrain his feelings, crying out before the whole com- 
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pany : “ No, no, I cannot swear to this neitlier ; so you may 
take back your breeches, master, and get somebody else in my 
place.” 




STORIES FROM THE ‘‘ ITEPTAMERON/’ 

By MARGARET OF NAVARRE. 


[Maroaket of Navarre, daughter of Charles of Orleans (Duke of Angou- 
leine) and sister of Francis I. of France, was born at Aiigoulciue, April, Ml)2. In 
1609 she married the Duke of Aleiicon, who was kilU'd in the battle of Pavia ; 
and in 1627 Honri d’Albrct, king of Navarro, to whom she bore a daughter, 
Jeanne, mother of the great French monarch, Henry IV. After the death of 
her second husband (1644) she assumed the direction of the kingdom of Navarre. 
She encouraged agriculture, the arts, ainl to a certain extimt (nnbracetl the eause 
of the Reformation. Tlie “ lI( 4 )tameron,” modeled on Boccaccio’s “ I )ocarnorori/’ 
is her chief contribution to literature. She died in Bigorre, France, in 1549.] 

A Bad Gu’t Turnkd to Two Good Knds. 

There was in the houseliold of the regent, mother of King 
Francis, a very devout lady, married to a gentleman of tlie 
same character. Though lier husband was old, .and she young 
and fair, nevertheless she served him and loved him as though 
he had been the handsomest youiig man in the world. To 
leave him no cause of uneasiness, she made it her care to live 
with him like a woman of his own age, shunning all coinjjany, 
all magnificence in dress, all dances and diversions such as 
women are usually fond of, and making the service of God her 
sole pleasure and recreation. One day her husband told her 
that from his youth upwards he liad longed to make the journey 
to Jerusalem, and he asked her what she thought of the matter. 
She, whose only thought was how to please him, replied : “ Since 
God has depi’ived us of children, my dear, and has given us 
wealth enough, I should be strongly inclined to spend a part 
of it in performing that sacred journey ; for, whether you go 
to Jerusalem or elsewhere, I am resolved to accompany, and 
never forsake you.” The good man was so pleased with this 
reply that he fancied himself already standing on Mount 
Calvary. 

Just at this time there arrived at court a gentleman who 
had served long against the Turks, and who was come to obtain 
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the king’s approval for a projected enterprise against a fortress 
belonging to the Ottomans, the success of which was likely to 
be very advantageous to Christendom. The old devotee talked 
with him about his expedition, and learning from him that he 
was resolved upon it, asked him if he would be disposed, after 
it was accomplished, to make another journey to Jerusalem, 
which himself and his wife had a great desire to see. The 
captain, highly approving of so good a design, promised to 
accompany him, and to keep the thing secret. The old gentle- 
man was impatient to see his wife, to tell her what he had done. 
As she had scarcely less longing than her husband to perform 
the journey, she talked of it often to the captain, who, paying 
more attention to her person than to her words, became -so 
much in love with her that, in talking to her of the voyages he 
had made by sea, he often confounded the port of Marseilles 
with the Archipelago, and said horse when he meant to say 
ship, so much was he beside himself. He found her, however, 
of so single-minded a character that lie durst not let her see 
that he loved her, much less tell her so in words. The fire of 
his passion became so violent by dint of his concealing it that 
it often made him ill. 

The demoiselle, who regarded him as her guide, took as 
much care of him as of the cross, and sent to inquire after him 
so often that the interest she evinced for him cured the patient 
without the aid of physic. Several persons, who knew that the 
captain had always had a better reputation for valor than for 
devotion, were surprised at the great intercourse between him 
and this lady ; and seeing that he had changed from white to 
black, that he frequented the churehes, attended sermons, and 
performed all the devoirs of a devotee, they doubted not that 
he did so to ingratiate himself with the lady, and could not 
even help hinting as much to him. The captain, fearing lest 
this should come to the ears of the lady, withdrew from society, 
and told her husband and her, that, being on the point of receiv- 
ing his orders and quitting the court, he had many things to 
say to them, but that, for the greater secrecy, he would only 
confer with them in private, to which end he begged they 
would send for him when they had both retired for the night. 

This proposal was quite to the old gentleman’s likings 
After everybody had gone to rest, he used to send for the 
captain to talk about the journey to Jerusalem, in the course 
of which the good man often fell asleep devoutly. On these 
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fKioasions, the captain, seeing the old gentleman sleeping like 
the blessed, and himself seated in a chair at the bedside, close 
to her whom he thought the most charming woman in the 
world, felt his heart so hard pressed, between liis fear and his 
desire to declare himself, that he often lost the use of his 
tongue. But that she might not perceive his perplexity, he 
launched out upon the holy places of Jerusalem, where are to 
be seen the memorials of the great love which Jesus Christ had 
for us. What he said of that love was only uttered to conceal 
his own ; and while he expatiated upon it, he kept his eyes fixed 
on the lady, wept and sighed so apropos, that her heart was 
quite penetrated with piety. Believing from this outward 
appearance of devotion that he was quite a saint, she begged 
him to tell her how he had lived, and how he had come to love 
God with such fervor. 

He told her he was a poor gentleman, who to acquire wealth 
and honors had forgotten his conscience, and married a lady 
who was too nearly related to him, one who was rich, but old 
and ugly, and whom ho did not love at all ; that after having 
drawn all his wife’s money from her, he had gone to seek his 
fortune at sea, and had sped so well that ho had become the 
captain of a galley ; but that since ho had had the honor of her 
acquaintance, her holy converse and her good example had so 
changed him that he was resolved, if by God’s grace he came 
back alive from his expedition, to take her and her husband to 
Jerusalem, there to do penance for his great sins which he had 
forsaken, after which it woixld only remain for him to make 
reparation to his wife, to whom he hoped soon to be rccojiciled. 
This account which he gave of himself was very pleasing to the 
pious lady, who congratulated herself much on having converted 
a sinner of such magnitude. 

These nocturnal confabulations continued every night until 
the departure of the captain, Avho never ventured to declare 
liimself. Only he made the fair devotee a present of a crucifix 
from Our Lady of Pity, beseeching her, whenever she looked 
upon it, to think of him. The time of his departure being 
come, and having taken leave of the husband, who was falling 
asleep, he had last of all to take leave of the fair one, in whose 
eyes he saw tears, drawn forth by the kind feeling she enter- 
tained for him. His impassioned heart so thrilled at the sight 
that he almost fainted as he bade her farewell, and burst into 
fuoh an extraordinary perspiration that he wept, so to speak. 
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not only with his eyes, but with every part of his body. Thus 
he departed without any explanation, and the lady, who nevei* 
before had seen such tokens of regret, was quite astonished at 
his emotion. She had not the loss good opinion of him for all 
that, and her prayers accompanied him on his way. A month 
afterwards, as she was returning to her own house one day, she 
was met by a gentleman, who delivered a letter to her from the 
captain, begging her to read it in private, and assuring her that 
he had seen him embark, fully resolved to perform an oxpedi* 
tion which should be pleasing to the king and advantageous to 
the faith. At the same time the gentleman mentioned that he 
was going back to Marseilles to look after the captain’s affairs. 
The lady went to the window and opened the letter, which 
consisted of two sheets of paper written all over. It was an 
elaborate declaration of the feelings which the writer had so 
carefully concealed, and in it was inclosed a largo, handsome 
diamond, mounted in a black enameled ring, which the lady 
was supplicated to put on her fair finger. 

Having read the enormously long letter from beginning to 
end, the lady was the more astonished as she had never suspected 
the captain’s love for her. The diamond caused her much per- 
plexity, for she knew not what to do with it. After thinking 
over the matter all that day, and dreaming of it at night, she 
rejoiced that she could abstain from replying for want of a 
messenger, saying to herself that as the bearer of the letter had 
taken such pains on the writer’s behalf, she ought to spare him 
the mortification of such a reply as she had resolved to give 
him, but which slie now thought fit to reserve till the captain’s 
return. The diamond was still a cause of much embarrassment 
to her, as it was not her custom to adorn herself at any one’s 
expense but her husband’s. At last her good sense suggested 
to her that she could not employ it better than for the relief of 
the captain’s conscience, and she instantly dispatched it, by thd 
hands of one of her servants, to the captain’s forlorn wife, to 
whom she wrote as follows, in the assumed character of a nun 
of Tarrascon: — 

it ^ 

Madam, — Your husband passed this way a little before he em- 
barked. He confessed, and I’eceived his Creator like a good Chris- 
tian, and declared to me a fact which lay heavy on his consciencbj 
namely, his regret for not having loved you as he ought. 
begged me at his departure to send yon this letter with this diaonoa^ 
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which he begs you to keep for his sake, assuring you that if God 
brings him back safe and sound, he will make amends for the past 
by all the love that you can desire. This diamond will be for you a 
pledge of his word. I ask of you on his behalf the aid of your good 
prayers; for all my life ho shall have part in mine. 

! When the captain’s wife received this letter and the diamond, 
it may well be imagined how she wept witli joy and sorrow : 
joy at being loved by her husband, and sorrow at being de« 
prived of his presence. She kissed the ring a thousand times, 
washing it with her tears, and praised God for having restored 
her husband’s affection to her at the close of her days, and 
wlien she least expected it. The nnn who nndor God had 
wrought sucli a blessing for her was not forgotten in her grateful 
acknowledgments. She replied to her by the same man, avIio 
made his mistress langh heartily when he told her how the 
captain’s wife had received her comninnication. Tlie fair 
devotee congratulated herself on having got rid of the tliamond 
in so pious a manner, and was as much rejoiced at having re* 
established the good understanding between tiie liusband and 
wife as though she had gained a kingdom. 

Some time afterwards news arrived of the deffeat and death 
of .the poor captain. He had been abandoned by those who 
ought to have supported him, and the Rhodians, who had most 
interest in concealing his design, were the first to make it 
known. Nearly eighty men wlio had made a descent on the land 
were cut off almost to a man. Among thc'm there was a gentle- 
man named Jean, and a converted Turk, for whom the fair 
devotee had been godmother, and wliom she liad given to the 
captain to accomi)any him on his expedition. Jean fell along 
with the captain ; the Turk, wounded in fifteen places with 
arrows, escaped by swimming to the French vessels, and it was 
from his report that it was known exactly liow the thing had 
happened. A certain gentleman whom the captain believed to 
be his friend, and whose interests he had advanced Avith the 
king and the greatest personages in France, after the captain 
had landed stood offshore with his vessels. The captain, 
seeing that his scheme was discovered, and that he Avas Oi)posed 
by foul? thousand Turks, set about retreating. But the genthv 
nian in whom he put such conlidenoe, considering that after 
hi* death he himself Avould have the command and the profit of 
that great fleet, represented to the officers that it was not right 
vot. XII. — 6 
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to risk the king*s vessels and the lives of so many brave men 
on board them in order to save eighty or a hundred persons. 
The officers, as spiritless as himself, coincided with him in 
opinion. The captain, seeing that the more he called to them 
the more they drew off from the shore, faced round against his 
foes, and though he was up to his knees in sand, he defended 
himself so valiantly that it almost seemed as if his single arm 
would defeat the assailants. But at last he received so many 
wounds from the arrows of those who durst not approach him 
within less than bowshot distance, that he began to grow weak 
from loss of blood. The Turks, seeing that the Christians were 
nearly spent, fell upon them with the scimitars ; but notwith- 
standing the overwhelming numbers of the foe, the Christians 
defended themselves as long as they had breath. 

The captain called to him the gentleman named Jean, and 
the Turk whom the devotee had given him, and planting his 
sword in the ground, kissed and embraced the cross on his 
knees, saying, “ Lord, receive the soul of him who has not spared 
his life for the exaltation of thy name.'’ Jean, seeing him 
droop as he uttered these words, took him and his sword in his 
arms, wishing to succor him ; but a Turk cut both his thighs 
to the bone from behind. “ Come, captain,” he cried, as he re- 
ceived the stroke, “ let us go to Paradise to see him for whose 
sake we die.” As he had been united with the captain in life^ 
so was he also in death. The Turk, seeing that he could be of 
no use to either of them, and that he was pierced with arrows, 
made his way to the vessels by swimming : and though he was 
the only one who had escaped out of eighty, the perfidious com- 
mander would not receive him. But being a good swimmer, 
he went from vessel to vessel, till at last he was taken on board 
a small one, where, in the course of a little time, he was cured 
of his wounds. 

It was through this foreigner that the truth became known 
respecting this event, glorious to the captain, and shameful to 
his companion in arms. The king, and all good people who 
heard of it, deemed the act of the latter so black towards God 
and man that there was no punishment too bad for him. But 
on his return he told so many lies, and made so many presents* 
that not only did his crime remain unpunished, but he suo^ 
needed to the post of him whose lackey he was not worthy to 
be. When the sad news reached the court, the regent mother* 
who highly esteemed the captain, greatly mourned his loss. 8o 
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did the king and all who had known him. When she, whom he 
had so passionately loved, heard of his strange, piteous, and 
Christian end, the obduracy she had felt towards him melted 
into tears, and her lamentations were shared by her husband, 
whose pilgrim hopes were frustrated by the catastrophe. 

I must not forget to mention that a demoiselle belonging to 
this lady, who loved the gentleman Jean better than herself, 
told her mistress, the very day the captain and he were killed, 
that she had seen in a dream him whom she loved so much, that 
he had come to her in white raiment to bid her farewell, and 
told her that he was going to Paradise with his captain. Hut 
when she learned that her di'eam was true, she made such pite- 
ous moans that her mistress had enough to do to console her. 
Some time after, the court went into Normandy, of which prov- 
ince the captain was a native, and his wife failed not to come 
and pay her respects to the regent rnotlier, intending to be in- 
troduced by the lady with whom her husband had been so much 
in love. Whilst waiting for the hour when slm could have audi- 
ence, the two ladies entered a church, where the widow began 
to laud her husband and make lamentations over his death. “ I 
am, madam, the most unhappy of women,” she said. “ God has 
taken my husband from me at the time when he loved me more 
tha/i ever he had done.” So saying she showed the diamond 
she wore on her finger as a pledge of his perfect affection. This 
was not said without a world of tears ; and the other lady, who 
saw that her good-natured fraud had produced so excellent an 
effect, was so strongly tempted to laugh, in spite of her grief, 
that, not being able to present the widow to the regent, she 
handed her over to another, and retired into a chapel, where she 
had her laugh out. 

Methinks, ladies, that those of our sex to whom presents are 
made ought to be glad to employ them as usefully as did this good 
lady ; for they would find there is pleasure and joy in doing good. 
We must by no means accuse her of fraud, but praise her good sense, 
which enabled her to extract good out of a bad thing. 

“ You mean to say, then,” said Nomerfide, “that a fine diamond, 
worth two hundred erowns, is a bad thing ? I assure you, if it had 
fallen into my hands, neither his wife nor his relations would ever 
have set eyes on it. Nothing is more one’s own than a tiling that is 
given. The captain was dead, no one knew anything of the matter, 
and she might well have abstained from making the poor old woman 
ciy.” 
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** Good faith, you are right,” said Hircan, * for there is maiijr A 
woman who, to show that she is better than others, does acts contrary 
to her nature. In fact, do we not all know tliat nothing is ihore 
covetous than a woman ? Yet vanity often prevails with them over 
avarice, and makes them do things in whicli their hearts have no 
share. In my opinion, the lady who set so little store by the dia- 
mond did not deserve it.” 

“ Gently, gently,” said Oisille ; “ I think I know her, and I pray 
you not to condemn her unheard.” 

‘‘ I do not condemn her, madam,” replied Hircan, ” but if the 
gentleman was so gallant a man as he has been represented to have 
been, it was a glorious thing for her to have a lover of such merit, 
and to wear his ring. But perhaps some one less worthy to be loved 
held her so fast by the finger that the ring could not be placed 
on it.” 

“ Truly,” said Ennasuite, ** she might fairly keep it, since no one 
knew anything about it.” . 

” What ! ” exclaimed Gebiiron, “ is everything allowable for those 
who love, provided nobody knows of it ? ” 

” 1 have never,” said Saffredent, “ seen anything punished as a 
crime except imprudence ; in fact, no murderer, robber, or adulterer 
is ever punished by justice, or blamed amongst men, provided they 
are as cunning as they are wicked. But wickedness often blinds 
them so that they become witless. Thus it may be truly said that it 
is only fools who are punished, and not the vicious.” 

“ You may say what you will,” said Oisille, “ but it is for God to 
judge the heart of the lady. For ray part, I see nothing in her con- 
duct but what is comely and virtuous.” 

Curing a Fever by its Cause. 

At Pampelune there was a lady who was reputed fair and 
virtuous, and at the same time the most devout and chaste in 
the country. She loved her husband much, and was so obse- 
(piious to him that he had entire confidence in her. She was 
wholly occupied with God’s service, and never missed a single 
sermon, and omitted nothing by which she could hope to per- 
suade her husband and her children to be as devout as herself, 
who was but thirty years old, an age at which women commonly 
resign the pretensions of beauties for those of new she-sages. 

On the first day of Lent this lady went to church to receive 
the ashes which are a memorial of death. A Cordelier, whose 
austerity of life had gained him the reputation of a saint, and 
who, in spite of his austerity and his macerations, was neitl>er 
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so meager nor so pale but that he was one of the handsomest 
men in the world, was to preach the sermon. The lady listened 
to him with great devotion, and gazed no less intently on the 
preacher. Her ears and her eyes lost nothing that was presented 
to them, and both alike found wherewithal to be gratified. 
The preacher’s words penetrated to her heart through lior ears ; 
and the charms of his countenance, passing through her eyes, 
insinuated themselves so deeply into her mind that she felt ns 
it were in an ecstasy. .The sermon being ended, tlie Cordelier 
celebrated mass, at which the lady was present, and she took 
the ashes from his hand, which was as white and shapely as 
that of any lady. The devotee paid much more attention to 
the monk’s hand than to the ashes he gave her, persuading 
herself that tliis spiritual love could not hurt her conscience, 
whatever pleasure she received from it. She failed not to go 
every day to the sermon, and to take her husband with her ; 
and both so highly admired the preacher, that at table and 
elsewhere they talked of nothing but him. 

This fire, for all its spirituality, at last became so corporeal 
that the heart of this poor lady, which was first kindled by it, 
consumed all the rest. Banishing all fear, and the shame she 
ought to have felt in exposing her wild fantasy to one so 
saintly and virtuous, she resolved to acquaint him in writing 
of the love she cherished for him ; which she did as modestly 
as she could, and gave her letter to a little page, with in- 
structions as to what he was to do, especially enjoining him 
to take good care that her husband did not see him go to 
the Cordelier’s. 

The page, taking the shortest road, passed through a street 
where his master happened, by the merest chance, to be sit- 
ting in a shop. The gentleman, seeing him pass, stepped 
forward to see which way he was going ; and the page, per- 
ceiving this, hid himself with some trepidation. His master 
saw this, followed him, and seizing him by the arm, asked him 
whither he was going. His embarrassed and unmeaning re- 
plies, and his manifest fright, aroused the suspicions of the 
gentleman, who threatened to beat him if he did not tell the 
truth. “ Oh, sir,” said the little page, “ if I tell you, my mis- 
tress will kill me.” The gentleman, no longer doubting that 
his wife was making a bargain without him, encouraged the 
page, and assured him that nothing should befall him if he 
spoke the truth — on the contrary, he should be well re- 
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warded ; but if he told a lie, he should be imprisoned for life. 
Thus urged by fear and hope, the page acquainted him with 
the real fact, and showed him the letter his mistress had writ- 
ten to the preacher, whereat the husband was the more shocked, . 
as he had been all his life assured of the fidelity of his wife, in 
whom he had never seen a fault. 

Being a wise man, however, he dissembled his anger, and 
further to try his wife, he answered her letter in the preacher’s 
name, thanking her for her gracious inclination, and assuring 
her that it was fully reciprocated. The page, after being sworn 
by his master to manage the affair discreetly, carried tliis letter 
to his mistress, who was so transported with joy that her hus- 
band perceived it by the change in her countenance ; for in- 
stead of her fastings in Lent having emaciated her, she looked 
handsomer and fresher than ever. It was now Mid Lent, but 
the lady, without concerning herself about tlie Lord’s Passion 
or the Holy Week, wrote as usual to the preacher. When he 
turned his eyes in her direction, or spoke of the love of God, 
she always imagined that he addressed himself covertly to her ; 
and, so far as her eyes could explain what was passing in her 
heart she did not suffer them to be idle. 

The husband, who regularly replied to her in the name of 
the Cordelier, wrote to her after Easter, begging she would 
contrive to give him a meeting in private ; and she, impatiently 
longing for an opportunity to do so, advised her husband to 
go see some land they had near Pampelune. He said he would 
do so, and went and concealed himself in the house of one of 
his friends ; whereupon, the lady wrote to the Cordelier that 
her husband was in the country and that he might come and 
see her. 

The gentleman, wishing to prove his wife’s heart thoroughly, 
went and begged the preacher to lend him his robe. The Cor- 
delier, who was a good man, replied that his rule forbade him 
to do so, and that for no consideration would he lend his robe 
to go masking in. The gentleman assured him it was not for 
any idle diversion, he wanted it, but for an important matter, 
and one necessary to his salvation ; whereupon the Cordelier, 
who knew him to bo a worthy, pious man, lent him the robe. 
The gentleman then procured a false beard and a false nose, 
put cork in his shoes to make himself as tall as the monk, put 
on the robe, which covered the greater part of his face, so that 
his eyes were barely seen, and, in a word, dressed himself up 
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80 that he might easily be mistaken for the preapher# Thus 
disguised, he stole by night into his wife’s chamber, where she 
was expecting him in great devotion. The poor creature did 
not wait for him to come to her, but ran to embrace him like a 
woman out of her senses. Keeping his head down to avoid 
being recognized, he began to make the sign of the cross, pre- 
tending to shun her, and crying, “ Temptation ! temptation ! ” 

She made great efforts to embrace him, while he kept dodg- 
ing her in all directions, still making great signs of the cross, 
and crying, “Temptation I temptation I” But when ho found 
that she was pressing him too closely, he drew a stout stick 
from under his robe, and thrashed her so soundly that he put 
an end to the temptation. This done, he left the house with- 
out being known, and immediately returned his borrowed robe, 
assuring the owner that he had used it to great advantage. 
Next day he returned home as if from a journey, and found his 
wife in bed. Pretending not to know the nature of her mal- 
ady, he asked her what ailed her. She replied that she was 
troubled with a kind of catarrh, and that she could neither 
move hand nor foot. The husband, who had a great mind to 
laugh, pretended to be very sorry, and by way of cheering her, 
said that he had invited the pious preacher to supper. “ Oh, 
my dear ! ” said she, “ don’t think of inviting such people, for 
they bring ill luck wherever they go.” 

“Why, my love,” replied the husband, “you know how 
much you have said to me in praise of this good father. For 
my part, I believe, if there is a holy man on earth, it is he.” 

“ They are all very well at church and in the pulpit,” she 
rejoined, “ but in private houses they are antichrists. Don’t 
let me see him, my dear, I entreat you, for, ill as I am, it Would 
be the death of me.” 

“ Well, you shall not see him, since you do not choose to do 
so ; but I cannot help having him to supper.” ! 

“ Do as you please,” said she ; “ only, for mercy’s sake, let 
me not set eyes on him, for I cannot endure such folk.” 

After entertaining the Cordelier at supper, the husband said 
to him, “ I look upon you, father, as a man so beloved by God, 
that I am sure he will grant any prayer of yours. I entreat you, 
then, to have pity on my poor wife. She has been possessed 
these eighteen days by an evil spirit, so that she wants to bite 
and scratch everybody, and neither cross nor holy water does 
she care for one bit ; but I believe, firmly, that if you put yout 
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hand on* her,, the devil will go away. From my heart, I beseedi 
you to do so.” 

“ All things are possible to him who believes, my son,” re» 
plied the good father. Are you not well assured that God 
never refuses his grace to those who ask for it with faith ? ” 

“ I am assured of this, father.” 

“ Be assured also, my son, that He is able and willing, and 
that He is not less mighty than muniheent. Let us strengthen 
ourselves in faith to resist this roaring lion, and snatch from 
hiin his prey, which God has made his own by the blood of his 
Son Jesus Christ.” 

Thereupon the gentleman conducted the excellent man into 
the room where his wife was resting on a couch. Believing 
that it was he who had beaten her, she was roused to a pro- 
digious degree of fury at the sight of him, but her husband’s 
presence made her hang down her head and hold her tongue. 
“ As long as I am present,” said the husband to the good father, 
“ the devil does not torment ; but as soon as I leave her, you 
will sprinkle her with holy water, and then you will see how 
violently the evil spirit works her.” So saying, the husband 
left him alone with his wife, and stopped outside the door to see 
what would ensue. 

When she found herself alone with the Cordelier, she began 
to scream at him like a mad woman, “ Villain I cheat ! monster I 
murderer ! ” The Cordelier, believing in good faith that she 
was possBvSsed, wanted to take hold of her head, in order to pray 
over it ; but she scratched and bit him so fiercely that he was 
obliged to stand further off, throwing plenty of holy water over 
her, and saying many good prayers. The husband, seeing it 
was time to put an end to the farce, entered the room again, 
and thanked the Cordelier for the pains he had taken. The 
moment he appeared there was an end to the wife’s termagant 
behavior, and she meekly kissed the cro.ss for fear of her hus- 
band. The pious Cordelier, who had seen her in such a fury, 
believed firmly that our Lord had expelled the devil at his 
prayer, and went away praising God for this miracle. The 
husband, seeing his wife so well cured of her folly, would never 
tell her what he had done, contenting himself with having 
brought her back to the right way by his prudence, and having 
put her into sitch a frame of mind that she mortally hated what 
she had so unwisely loved, and was filled with detestation for 
her own infatuation. Thenceforth she was weaned from aU 
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superstition, and devoted herself to her husband and her family 
in a very different way from what she had done before. 

“ Here you may see, ladies, the good sftiiso of the husband, and 
the weakness of one who was regarded as a woman of strict pro- 
priety. If you attend well to this example, 1 am persuaded that, in- 
stead of relying on your own strength, you will learn to turn to Him 
on whom your honor depends.” 

“ I am very glad,” said Parlamonte, “ that you are become the 
ladies’ preacher ; you would bo so with better right if you would ad- 
dress the same sermons to all those you hold discourse with.” 

“ Whenever you please to hear me,” he replied, “ I assure you I 
will speak the same language to you.” 

“ That is to say,” observed Simoiitault, “ that when you are not 
by he will talk to a different purpose.” 

“ He will do as he pleases,” said I’arlamente, “ bixt, for my own 
satisfaction, I w'ould have him always speak thus. The example ho 
has adduced will at least be of service to those women who think 
that spiritual love is not dangerous j but to mo it seems that it is 
more so than any other.” 

“ I cannot think, however,” remarked Oisille, “ that one should 
scorn to love a man who is virtuous and fears God ; for, in my opinion, 
one cannot but be the better for it.” 

“I pray you to believe, madam,” rejoined Parlamente, “that 
nothing can be more simple-willed and easy to deceive than a woman 
who has never loved ; for love is a passion which takes possession of 
the heart before one is aware of it. Beside.s, this passion is so pleas- 
ing that, ])rovidod one can wrap one’s self up in virtue! as in a cloak, 
it will be scarcely known before some mischief will come of it.” 

“What mischief can come of loving a good man said Oisille. 

“ There are plenty, madam,” replied Parlameute, “ who pass for 
good men as far as ladies are concerned ; but there are few who are 
so truly good before God that one may love them without any risk 
of honor or conscience. I do not believe thjit there is one such man 
living. Those who are of a different opinion, and trust in it, become 
its dupes. They begin this sort of tender intimacy with God, and 
often end it with the devil, I have seen many a one who, under 
color of talking about divine things, began an intimacy which at last 
they wished to break off, but could not, so fast were they held by 
the fine cloak with which it was covered. A vicious love perishes 
and has no long abode in a good heart ; but decorous love has bonds 
of silk so fine and delicate that one is caught in them before one per- 
ceives them.” 

“ According to your views, then,” said Ennasuite, “ no woman 
ought ever to love a man. Your law is too violent j it will not last.” 
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"I know that,” replied Parlamente; “but for all that, it is 
desirable that every woman should be content with her own husband, 
as I am with mine.” 


A TRIO OF FRENCH RENAISSANCE POETS. 

(Translations by Andrew Lang.) 

JACQUES TAHURBAU, 1627-1565. 

Shadows of his Lady. 

Within the sand of what far river lies 

The gold that gleams in tresses of my Love ? 

What highest circle of the Heavens above 
Is jeweled with such stars as are her eyes ? 

And where is the rich sea whose coral vies 
With her red lips, that cannot kiss enough ? 

What dawn-lit garden knew the rose, whereof 
The fled soul lives in her cheeks’ rosy guise ? 

What Parian marble that is loveliest, 

Can match the whiteness of her brow and breast ? 

When drew she breath from the Sabtean glade ? 

Oh, happy rock and river, sky and sea. 

Gardens, and glades Sabeean, all that be 
The far-off splendid semblance of my maid I 

Moonmght, 

The high Midnight was garlanding her head 
With many a shining star in shining skies. 

And, of her grace, a slumber on mine eyes, 

And, after sorrow, quietness was shed. 

Far in dim fields cicalas jargonfed 

A thin shrill clamor of complaints and cries ; 

And all the woods were pallid, in strange wise, 

With pallor of the sad moon overspread. 

Then came my lady to that lonely place. 

And, from her palfrey stooping, did embrace 
And hang upon my neck, and kissed me over; 
Wherefore the day is far less dear than night, 

And sweeter is the shadow than the light, 

Since night has made me such a happy lover. 
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JOACHIM DU BELLAY, 1550. 

Hymn to the Winds. 

The Winds are invoked hy the Winnowers of Com. 

To YOU, troop so fleet, 

That with winged wandering feet 
Through the wide world pass. 

And with soft murmuring 
Toss the green shades of spring 
In woods and grass, 

Lily and violet 
I give, and blossoms wet, 

Roses and dew ; 

This branch of blushing roses, 

Wliose fresh bud uncloses, 

Wind flowers too. 

Ah, winnow with sweet breath. 

Winnow the holt and heath. 

Round this retre.at ; 

Where all the golden morn 
We fan the gold o’ the corn 
In the sub’s heat. 

A Vow TO Heavenly Venus. 

We that with like hearts love, we lovers twain. 
New wedded in the village by thy fane. 

Lady of all chaste love, to thee It is 
We bring these amaranths, these while lilies, 

A sign, and sacrifice ; may Love, we pray. 

Like amaranthine flowers, feel no decay ; 

Like these eool lilies may our loves remain. 
Perfect and pure, and know not any stain ; 

And be our hearts, from this thy holy hour. 
Bound each to each, like flower to wedded flower. 

REMY BEIXEAU, 16C0. 

April. 

April, pride of woodland ways. 

Of glad days, 

April, bringing hope of prime 
To the young flowers that beneath 
Their bud sheath 
Are guarded in their tender time. 
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April, pride of fields that be 
Green and free, 

That in fashion glad and gay 
Stud with flowers red and blue, 

Every hue. 

Their jeweled spring array. 

April, pride of murmuring 
Winds of spring. 

That beneath the winnowed air 
Trap with subtle nets and sweet 
Flora’s feet, 

Flora’s feet, the fleet and fair. 

April, by thy hand caressed, 

From her breast 
Nature scatters everywhere 
Handfuls of all sweet perfumes, 

Buds and blooms, 

Making faint the earth ar»d air, 

April, joy of the green hours. 

Clothes with flowers 
Over all her locks of gold 
My sweet Lady ; and her breast 
"With the blest 
Buds of summer manifold. 

April, with thy gracious wiles, 

Like the smiles. 

Smiles of Venus ; and thy breath 
Like her breath, the gods’ delight, 

(From their height 
They take the happy air beneath). 

It is thou that, of thy grace, 

From their place 
In the far-off isles dost bring 
Swallows over earth and sea, 

Glad to be 

Messengers of thee, and Spring. 

Daffodil and eglantine. 

And woodbine, 
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Lily, violet, and rose, 

Plentiful in April fair. 

To the air, 

Their pretty petals do unclose. 

Nightingales ye now may hear, 
Piercing clear. 

Singing in the deepest shade ; 

Many and many a babbled note 
Chime and float. 

Woodland music through the glade. 

April, all to welcome thee, 

Spring sets free 

Ancient flames, and with low breath 
Wakes the ashes gray and old 
That the cold 

Chilled within onr hearts to death. 

Thou beholdest, in the warm 
Hours, the swarm 
Of the thievish bees that flies 
Evermore from bloom to bloom 
For perfume, 

Hid away in tiny thighs. 

Her cool shadows May can boast, 
Fruits almost 

Ripe, and gifts of fertile dew, 
Mamia-sweet and honey-sweet. 

That complete 

Her flower garland fresh and new. 

Nay, but I will give my praise 
To these days. 

Named with the glad name of her 
That from out the foam o’ the sea 
Came to be 

Sudden light on earth and air. 
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AZARILLO DE TORMES AND THE MISER. 

By HURTADO DE MENDOZA. 

[Diboo Hurtado db Mbndoza, one of the foremost Spanish men of letters 
and action at once — diplomatist, soldier, scholar, poet, novelist, historian, and 
collector — was bom at Granada (of which his father, a noble who helped capture 
it, was governor) about 1603. Diego was superbly educated at the University 
of Salamanca, versed in philosophy and classics, then joined Charles V.’s army 
in Italy and shared in the battle of Pavia, where Francis I. was captured. His 
proficiency in letters and arms and solid judgment soon drew the king’s notice ; 
he was made ambassiidor to England, to Venice, to the papal court ; was imperial 
plenipotentiary to the Council of Trent, and governor of Siena. During Charles’s 
reign he was in high favor and trust ; in its last year but one (1664) he wrote 
“Lazarillo de Tormes,” the father of the “picaresque” novel, and the model 
for "Gil Bias.” Ho used his influence with Sultan Solyman to obtain books and 
MSS. from the East, and his critical knowledge of Greek was large and sound 
enough for him to appraise them ; he wa.s at once a powerful statesman, a munifi- 
cent patron, a strong scholar, and a creative literary force. Philip II., however, 
distrusted and woi'dd not employ him, and in 1664 banished him from the capital 
on the ostensible ground of his defending his life in the palace. Ho withdrew to 
Granada and wrote his celebrated “History of the War against the Moors,” 
which won him the title of “ the Spanish Sallust.” In 1674 he received permis- 
sion to return to Madrid, but died at Valladolid in 1676.] 

The next day, not considering myself quite ssife where I 
was, T went to a place called Maqueda, where, as it were in 
punishment of my evil deeds, I fell in with a certain priest. I 
accosted him for alms, when he enquired whether I knew how 
to assist at mass. T answered that I did ; which was true, for 
the old man, notwithstanding liis ill treatment, taught me 
many useful things — and this was one of them. The priest 
therefore engaged me on tlie spot. 

There is an old proverb which speaks of getting out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, which was indeed my unhappy case in 
this change of masters. The old blind man, selfish as he was, 
seemed an Alexander the Great, in point of munificence, on 
comparison with this priest, who was, without exception, the 
most niggardly of all miserable devils I have ever met with. 
It seemed as though the meanness of the whole world was 
gathered together in his wretched person. It would ho hard 
to say whether he inherited this disposition, or whether he had 
adopted it with his cassock and gown. He had a large old 
chest, well secured by a lock, the key of which he always carried 
about him, tied to a part of his clothing. When the charity 
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bread came from the church, he would with his own hands 
deposit it in the chest, and then carefully turn the key. 

Throughout the whole house there was nothing to eat. 
Even the sight of such things as wc see in other houses, such 
as smoked bacon, cheese,, or bread, would liave done my heart 
good, although I might have been forbidden to taste them. 
The only eatable we had was a string of onions, and these were 
locked up in a garret. Every fourth day I was allowed one; 
and when I asked for the key to take it, if any one clxanced to 
be present, he would make a serious matter of it, saying, as he 
gave me the key, “ Take it, and return quickly ; for when you 
go to that tempting room you never know when to come out of 
it;” — speaking as though all the sweets of Valencia were 
there, when I declare to you, as I said before, the devil a bit of 
anything was there but this string of onions hung on a nail, 
and of these he kept such an account that if my unlucky stars 
had tempted me to take more than my allowance, it would 
have cost me very dear. 

In the end I should have died of hunger, with so little 
feeling did this reverend gentleman treat me, although with 
himself he was rather more liberal. Five farthings’ worth of 
meat was his allowance for dinner and supper. It is true tliat 
he divided the broth with me ; but my share of the meat I 
might have put in my eye instead of my mouth, and have been 
none the worse for it : but sometimes, by good luck, I got a 
little morsel of bread. In this part of the countiy it is the 
custom on Sundays to eat sheeps’ heads, and he sent me for 
one that was not to come to more than three farthings. When 
it was cooked lie ate all the tit-bits, and never left it while a 
morsel of the meat remained ; but the dry bones he turned over 
to me, saying, “ There, you rogue, eat that ; you are in rare 
luck ; the Pope himself has not such fare as you.” “ God give 
him as good ! ” said I to myself. 

At the end of the three weeks that I remained with him I 
arrived at such an extreme degree of exhaustion, from sheer 
hunger, that it was with difficulty I stood on my legs. I saw 
clearly that I was in the direct road to the grave, unless God 
and my own wit should help me out of it. For the dexterous 
application of my fingers there was no opportunity afforded me, 
seeing there was nothing to practice on ; and if there were, I 
should never have been able to cheat the priest as I did the 
old man, whom God absolve if by my means it went ill with 
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him After his leap. The old man, though cunning, yet wanting 
sight, gave me now and then a chance ; but as to the jpriest, 
never had any one so keen a sight as he. 

When we were at mass, no money came to the plate at the 
offering that he did not observe : he had one eye on the people 
and the other on my fingers. His eyes danced about the money 
box as though they were quicksilver. When offerings were 
given he kept an account, and when it was finished, that instant 
he would take the plate from my hands and put it on the altar. 
1 was not able to rob him of a single maravedi in all the time I 
lived with him, or rather all tlie time I starved with him. I 
never fetched him any wine from the tavern, but the little that 
was left at church he locked up in his chest, and he would 
make that serve all the week. In • order to excuse all this 
covetousness he said to me, “ You see, my boy, that priests 
ought to be very abstemious in their food. For my part, 1 
think it a great scandal to indulge in viands and wine as many 
do.” But the curmudgeon lied most grossly, for at convente 
or at funerals, when we went to pray, he would cat like a wolf, 
and drink like a mountebank ; and now I speak of funerals 
God forgive me, I was never an enemy to the human race 
but at that unhappy period of my life, and the reason was 
solely that on those occasions I obtained a meal of victuals. 
Every day I did hope, and even pray, that God would be 
pleased to take his own. Whenever we were sent for to 
administer the sacrament to the sick, the priest would of course 
desire all present to join in prayer. You may be certain I was 
not the last in these devout exercises, and I prayed with all my 
heart that the Lord would compassionate the afflicted, not by 
restoring him to the vanities of life, but by relieving him from 
the sins of this world : and when any of those unfortunates 
recovered the Lord forgive me — in the anguish of my heart 
I wished him a thousand times in perdition ; but if he died, no 
one was more sincere in his blessings than myself. 

During all the time I was in this service, which was nearly 
six months, only twenty persons paid the debt of nature, and 
these I verily believe that I killed, or rather that they died, by 
the incessant importunity of my particulai* prayers. Such was 
my extreme suffering, as to make me think that the Lord, com* 
passionating my unhappy and languishing condition, visited 
some with death to give me life. But for my present necessity 
there was no remedy : if on the days of funerals I lived, welh 
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the return to my old allowance of an onion every fourth day 
seemed doubly hard ; so that I may truly say, I took delight in 
nothing but death, and oftentimes I have invoked it for myself 
as well as for others. To me, however, it did not arrive, although 
continually hovering about me in the ugly shape of famine and 
short commons. I thought many times of leaving my brute of 
a master, but two reflections disconcerted me ; the first was, the 
doubt whether I could make my way by reason of the extreme 
weakness to which hunger had reduced me ; and the second 
suggested that, my first master having done his best to starve 
me, and my next having succeeded so far in the same humane 
object as to bring me to the brink of the grave, whether the 
third might not, by pursuing the same course, actually thrust 
me into it. 

These considerations made me now pause, lest by venturing 
a step further it might be my certain fate to fall a point lower 
in fortune, and then the world might truly say, “ Farewell, 
Lazaro.” 

It was during this trying and afflicting time, when, seeing 
things going fi’om bad to worse, without any one to advise with, 
1 was praying with all (Christian humility that 1 might bo 
released from such misery, that one day, when ray wretched, 
miserable, covetous thief of a master had gone out, an angel, in 
the likeness of a tinker, knocked at the door — for 1 verily believe 
he was directed by Frovidence to assume that habit and employ- 
ment — and enquired whether I had anything to mend? Sud- 
denly a light flaslied upon me, as though im])arted by an invisible 
and unknown power. — “ Uncle,” said I, “ I have unfortunately 
lost the key of this great chest, and I’m sadly afraid my master 
will beat me ; for God’s sake, try if you can fit it, and I will 
reward you.” The angelic tinker drew forth a large bunch of 
keys, and began to try them, while I assisted his endeavors 
with my feeble prayers ; when, lo and behold I when least I 
thought it, the lid of the cliest arose, and I almost fancied I 
beheld the divine essence therein in the shape of loaves of 
bread. “ I have no money,” said I to my preserver, “ but give 
me the key and help yoiirself.” He took some of the whitest 
and best bread he could find, and went away well pleased, 
though' not half so well as myself. I refrained from taking 
any for the present, lest the deficiency might be noticed j and 
contented myself with the hope that on seeing so much in 
my power, hunger would hardly dare to approach me. 
vo?<. wi,— -7 
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My wretched master returned, and it pleased God that the 
offering my angel had been pleased to accept remained undis- 
covered by him. The next day, when he Avent out, I went to my 
farinaceous paradise, and taking a loaf betAveen my hands and 
teeth, in a twinkling it became invisible ; then, not forgetting 
to lock the treasure, I capered about the house for joy to think 
that my miserable life Avas about to change, and for some 
days folloAving I was as happy as a king. But it was not 
predestined for mo that such good luck should continue long ; 
on the third day symptoms of my ohl complaint began to show 
themselves, for I belield my murderer in the act of examining 
our chest, turning and counting the loaves over and over 
again. Of course I dissimulated my terror, but it was not for 
want of my prayers and invocations that he Avas not struck 
stone-blind like my old master — but he retained his eye- 
sight. 

After he had been some time considering and counting, he 
said, “If I Avere not Avell assured of the security of this chest, 
I should say that somebody had stolen my bread ; but however, 
to remove all suspicion, from this day I shall count the loaves ; 
there remain noAv exactly nine and a piece.” 

“ May nine curses light upon you, you miserable beggar,” 
said I to myself — for his words went like an arroAv to my heart, 
and hunger already began to attack me, seeing a return to my 
former scanty fare noAV inevitable. 

No sooner did the priest go out, than I opened the chest to 
console myself even with the sight of food, and as I gazed on 
the nice white loaves, a sort of adoration arose within me, which 
the sight of such tempting morsels could alone inspire. I 
counted them carefully, to see if perchance the curmudgeon 
had mistaken the number ; but, alas 1 T found he was a much 
better reckoner than I could have desired. The utmost I dared 
do was to bestOAV on these objects of my affection a thousand 
kisses, and, in the most delicate manner possible, to nibble here 
and there a morsel of the crust. With this I passed the day, 
and not quite so jovially as the former, you may suppose. 

But as hunger increased, and more so in proportion as I had 
fared better the few days previously, I was reduced to the last 
extremity. Yet all I could do Avas to open and shut the chest, 
and contemplate the divine image within. Providence, how- 
ever, who does not neglect mortals in such an extreme crisis, 
suggested to me a slight palliation of my present distress. 
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After some consideration, I said within myself, “ This chest is 
very large and old, and in some parts, though very slightly, is 
broken. It is not impossible to suppose that rats may have 
made an entrance, and gnawed the bread. To take a whole 
loaf would not be wise, seeing that it would be missed by my 
most liberal master ; but the other plan he shall certainly have 
the benefit of.” Then I began to pick the loaves, on some 
table cloths which were there, not of the most costly sort, tak- 
ing one loaf and leaving another, so that in the end 1 made up 
a tolerable supply of crumbs, which I ate like so many sugar 
plums ; and with that I in some measure consoled myself and 
contrived to live. 

The priest, when he came home to dinner and opened the 
chest, beheld with dismay the havoc made in his stoi'o ; but he 
immediately supposed it to have been occasioned by rats, so 
well had I imitated the style of those dei)rcdator8. He exam- 
ined the chest narrowly, and discovered the little holes through 
which the riits might have entered ; and calling me he said, 
“ Lazaro, look what havoc Inis been made in our bread during 
the night.” I seemed very much astonished, and asked “ what 
it could possibly be ? ” “■ What has done it ? ” quoth he, “ why, 

rats : confound ’em, there is no keeping anything from them.” 
I fared well at dinner, and had no rcasf)n to repent of the trick 
I played ; for he pared off all the jdaces which ho supposed the 
rats had nibbled at, and giving them to me, he said, “ There, 
eat that, rats are very clean animals.” In this manner, adding 
what I thus gained to that acquired by tlie labor of my hands, 
or rather my nails, I managed tolerably well, though I little 
expected it. I was destined to receive another shock, when I 
beheld my miserable tormentor carefully stopping up all the 
holes in the chest with small pieces of wood, Avhich he nailed 
over them, and which bade defiance to further tlepredations. 
“Oh, Lord !” I ci*ied involuntarily, “to what distress and mis- 
fortunes are we unhappy mortals reduced ; ami how short-lived 
are the pleasures of this our transitory existence. No sooner 
did I draw some little relief from the mcasux’e which kind for- 
tune. suggested, than it is snatched away ; and this last act is 
like closing the door of consolation against me, and opening 
that of my misfortunes.” 

It was thus I gave vent to my distress, while the careful 
workman, with abundance of wood ajid nails, was finislung his 
cruel job, saying with great glee, “Now, you rascals of rats, we 
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will change sides, if you please, for your future reception in this 
house will be right little welcome.” 

The moment he left the house, I went to examine his work, 
and found he liad not left a single hole unstopped by which 
even a mosquito could enter. I oi)ened the chest, though 
without deriving the smallest benefit from its contents : my 
key was now utterly useless ; but as I gazed with longing eyes 
on the two or three loaves which my master believed to be 
bitten by the rats, I rould not resist the temptation of nibbling 
a morsel more, though touching them in the lightest possible 
manner, like an experienced swordsman in a friendly assault. 

Necessity is a great master, and being in this strait, I passed 
night and day in devising means to get out of it. All the ras- 
cally plans that could enter the mind of man, did hunger sug- 
gest to me ; for it is a saying — and a true one, as I can testify 
— that hunger makes rogues, and abundance fools. One night 
when my master slept, (of which disposition he always gave 
sonorous testimony,) as 1 was revolving in my mind the best 
mode of renewing my intimacy with the contents of the chest, 
a thought struck me, which 1 forthwith put in execution. I 
arose very quietly, and taking an old knife, which, having some 
little glimmering of the same idea the day previous, I had left 
for an occasion of this nature, 1 repaired to the chest, and at 
the part which I considered least guarded I began to bore a 
hole. The antiquity of the chest seconded iny endeavors ; for 
the wood had become rotten from age, and efisily yielded to the 
knife, so that in a short time I managed to display a hole of very 
respectable dimensions. 1 then opened the chest very gently, 
and taking out the bread, I treated it much in the same manner 
as heretofore, and then returned safe to my mattress. 

The next day my worthy master soon spied my handiwork, 
as well ns the deficiency in his bread — and began by wishing 
the rats at the devil. “ What can it mean ? ” said he ; “ during 
all the time I have been here, there have never been rats in the 
house before.” And he might say so with truth; if ever a 
house in the kingdom deserved to be free from rats, it was his, 
as they are seldom known to visit where there is nothing to eat. 
He began again with nails and wood ; but when night came, 
and he slept, I resumed my operations, and rendered nugatory 
all his ingenuity. 

In this manner we went on ; the moment he shut one door; 
I opened another : like the web of Penelope, what he spun by 
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day, I unraveled by night ; and in the course of a few nights 
tho old chest was so maltreated, that little remained of the 
original that was not covered with pieces and nailing. When 
the unhappy priest found his mechanical ability of no avail, he 
said, “ Really, this chest is in such a state, and the wood is so 
old and rotten, that the rats make nothing of it. The best plan 
I can think of, since what wo have done is of no use, is to arm 
ourselves within, against these cursed rats.” He thou borrowed 
a rat-trap, and baiting it with bits of che(;sc which he begged 
from the neighbors, set it under the chest. This was a piece 
of singular good foiduue for me ; for though my hunger needed 
no sauce, yet I did not nibble the bread at night with less relish, 
because I added thereto the bait from tho rat-trap. When in 
the morning he found not only the bread gone as usual, but 
the bait likewise vanished, and the trap without a tenant, ho 
grew almost beside himself. Ho ran to the neighbors, and 
asked of them what animal it could possibly bo that could 
positively eat the very clioeso out of tho trap, and yet escape 
untouched. The neighbors agreed that it could be no rat 
thjit could thus eat the bait, and not remain within the trap; 
and one more cunning than the rest observed, “1 remember 
once seeing a snake about your premises, and depend on it that 
is the animal which has done you tho mischief ; for it could 
easily pick the bait from the trap without ontei’ing entirely, 
and thus too it might easily escape.” I'lie rest all agreed that 
such must bo the fact, wliich alarmed my master a good deal. 

He now slept not near so soundly as before ; and at every 
little noise, thinking it was tlm snake biting tlie chest, ho would 
get up, and taking a cudgel whicli he ktjpt at his bod’s head for 
the purpose, begin to belabor the ])oor chest with all his might, 
so that tho noise might frighten the reptile fj-om his unthrifty 
proceedings. He even awoke tlie neighbors with such prodi- 
gious clamor, and 1 could not get a single minute’s rest. He 
turned me out of bed, and looked amongst tho straw, and about 
the blanket, to see if the creature was concealed anywhere ; for, 
as he observed, at night they seek warm places, and not infre- 
quently injure people by biting them in bed. When he came, 
I always pretended to be very heavy with sleep, and he would 
say to me in the morning, “ Did you hear nothing last night, 
boy ? The snake was about, and I think I heard him at your 
bed, for they are very cold creatures, and love warmth.” “ I 
hope to God he will not bite me,” returned I. “ for I am very 
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much afraid.” He was so watchful at night, that by my faith 
the snake could not continue his operations as usual ; but in 
the morning, when the priest was at church, he resumed them 
pretty steadily as usual. 

Looking with dismay at the damage done to his store, and 
the little redress he was likely to have for it, the poor priest 
became quite uneasy from fretting, and wandered about all 
night like a hobgoblin. I began very much to fear that during 
one of these fits of watchfulness, he might discover my key, 
which I placed for security under the straw of my bed. I 
therefore, with a caution peculiar to my nature, determined in 
future to keep this treasure by night safe in my mouth ; and 
this was an ancient custom of mine, for during the time I lived 
with the blind man, my mouth was ray purse, in which I could 
retain ten or twelve maravedis in farthings, without the 
slightest inconvenience in any way. Indeed, had I not pos- 
sessed this faculty, 1 should never have had a single farthing 
of my own, for I had neither pocket nor bag that the old man 
did not continually search. Every night I slept with the key 
in my mouth without fear of discovery ; but, alas I when mis- 
fortune is our lot, ingenuity can be of little avail. 

It was decreed, by my evil destiny, or rather, I ought to say, 
as a punishment for my evil doings, that one night, when I .was 
fast asleep, my mouth being somewhat open, the key became 
placed in such a position tlierein, that my breath came in con- 
tact with the hollow of the key, and caused — the worse luck 
for me ! — a loud whistling noise. On this my watchful master 
pricked up his ears, and thought it must be the hissing of the 
snake which had done him all the damage, and certainly he was 
not altogether wrong in his conjectures. He arose very quietly, 
with his club in his hand, and stealing towards the place whence 
the hissing sound proceeded, thinking at once to put an end to 
his enemy, he lifted his club, and witli all his force discharged 
such a blow on my unfortunate head, that it needed not another 
to deprive me of all sense and motion. The moment the blow 
was delivered, he felt it was no snake that had received it ; and 
guessing what he had done, called out to me in a loud voice, 
endeavoring to recall me to my senses. Then touching me 
with his hands, he felt tlie blood, which was by this time in 
great profusion about my face, and ran quickly to procure a 
light. On his return, he found me moaning, yet still holding 
the key in my mouth, and partly visible, being in the same 
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situation which caused the whistling noise he had mistaken for 
the snake. Without thinking much of me, the attention of 
the slayer of snakes was attracted by the apxieiirance of the key ; 
and drawing it from my mouth, he soon discovered what it was, 
for of course the wards were precisely similar to his own. He 
ran to prove it, and with that, at once, found out the extent of 
my ingenuity. 

‘‘Thank God,” exclaimed this cruel snake liunter, ‘‘tliat the 
rats and the snakes which have so long made war uiioii me, and 
devoured my substance, are both at lust discovered.” 

Of what passed for three days afterwards, 1 can give no 
account ; but that which I have related I heard my master 
recount to those who came there to see me. At the end, how- 
ever, of the third day, I began to have some consciousness of 
what was i^assing around me, and found myself extended on my 
straw, my head bound up, and covered with ointment and 
plasters. 

“ What is the meaning of all this ? ” I cried, in extreme 
alarm. The heartless j^riest replied, “ I have only been hunt- 
ing the rats and the snakes, whicli have almost ruined me.” 
Seeing the condition in which 1 was, I then guessed what had 
happened to me. At this time an old nurse entered, with some 
of the neighbors, who dressed the wounds on my head, which 
had assumed a favorable api^earance ; and as they found my 
senses were restored to me, they anticii^ated but little danger, 
and began to amuse themselves with my exj^loits, while I, 
unhappy sinner, could only deplore their effects. 

With all this, however, they gave me something to eat, for 
I was almost dying with hunger ; and at the end of fourteen or 
fifteen days I was able to rise from my bed without danger, 
though not even then without hunger, and only half cured. 
The day after I got uj>, my worthy and truly resi>ectable master 
took my hand, and opening the door, put me into the street, 
saying, “ Lazaro, from this day look out for yourself ; seek 
another master, and fare you well. No one will ever doubt 
that you have served a blind man ; but for me I do not require 
so diligent nor so clever a servant.” Then shaking me off, as 
though I was in league with the Evil One, he went back into 
his house and shut the door. 
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ELIZABETH AND AMY ROBSART. 

Br Sir WALTER SCOTT. 
fFrom “Kenilworth.”) 

[For biographical sketch, see page 13.] 

It CHANCEIj upon that memorable morning, that one of the 
earliest of the huntress train who appeared from her chamber 
in full array for the Chase, was the Rrincess for whom all 
these pleasures were instituted, England’s Maiden Queen. I 
know not if it were by chance, or out of the befitting courtesy 
due to a mistress by whom he was so much honored, that she 
had scarcely made one step beyond the threshold of her 
chamber ere Leicester was by her side, and proposed to her, 
until the preparations for the Chase had been completed, to 
view the Pleasance, and the gardens which it connected with 
the Castleyard. 

To this new scene of pleasures they walked, the Earl’s arm 
affording his Sovereign the occsusional -support which she re- 
quired, where flights of steps, then a favorite ornament in a 
garden, conducted them from terrace to terrace, and from 
parterre to parterre. The ladies in attendance, gifted -yyith 
prudence, or endowed perhaps with the amiable desire of act- 
ing as they would be done by, did not conceive their duty to 
the Queen’s person required them, though they lost not sight 
of her, to ajiproach so near as to share, or perhaps disturb, the 
conversation betwixt the Queen and the Earl, who was not 
only her host but also her most trusted, esteemed, and favored 
servant. They contented themselves with admiring the gp-ace 
of this illustrious couple, whose robes of state were now 
exchanged for hunting suits almost equally magnificent. 

Elizabeth’s sylvan dress, which was of a pale blue silk, with 
silver lace and aiguillettes, approached in form to that of the 
ancient amazons ; and was, therefore, well suited at once to her 
height, and to the dignity of her mien, which her conscious rank 
and long habits of authority had rendered in some degree too 
masculine to be seen to the best advantage in ordinary female 
weeds. Leicester’s hunting suit of Lincoln green, richly embroid- 
ered with gold, and crossed by the gay baldric, which sustained 
a bugle horn, and a wood knife instead of a sword, became its 
master as did his other vestments of court or of war. 
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The conversation of Elizabeth and the favorite Earl has not 
reached us in detail. But those who watched at some distance 
(and the eyes of courtiers and court ladies are right sharp) were 
of opinion that on no occasion did the dignity of Elizabeth, in 
gesture and motion, seem so decidedly to soften away into a 
mien expressive of indecision and tenderness. Her step was 
not only slow, but even unequal, a tiling most unwonted in her 
carriage ; her looks seemed bent on the ground, and there was 
a timid disposition to. withdraw from her companion, which ex- 
ternal gesture in females often indicates exactly the opiiosite 
tendency in the secret mind. The Ducliess of Rutland, who 
ventured nearest, was even heard to aver that she discerned a 
tear in Elizabeth’s eye, and a blush on the cheek ; and still 
further, “She bent her looks on the ground to avoid mine,” 
said the Duchess ; “ she Avho, in her ordinary mood, could look 
down a lion.” To what conclusion these symptoms led is suf- 
ficiently evident ; nor were they probably entirely groundless. 
The progress of private conversation, betwixt two persons of 
different sexes, is often decdsive of their fate, and gives it a turn 
very different perhaps from what they themselves anticipated. 
Gallantry becomes mingled with conversation, and affection and 
passion come gradually to mix witli gallantr3^ Nobles, as Avell 
as shepherd swains, will, in such a trying moment, say moi’e than 
they intended ; and Queens, like village maidens, will listen 
longer than they should. 

Horses in the mean while neighed, and champed the bits with 
impatience in the base court ; hounds j^elled in their couples, 
and yeomen, rangers, and prickers lamented the exhaling of 
the dew, which would prevent the scent from l^'ing. But Leices- 
ter had another chase in view, or, to speak nnn-e justly toward 
him, had become engaged in it without jjremeditation, as the 
high-spirited hunter which follows the cry of the hounds that 
have crossed his path by accident. The Queen — an accom- 
plished and handsome woman, tlie pride of England, the hope of 
hVance and Holland, and the dread of Spain — had probably 
listened with more than usual favor to that mixture of romantic 
gallantry with which she always loved to be addressed ; and 
the Earl had, in vanity, in ambition, or in both, thrown in more 
and more of that delicious ingredient, until his importunity 
became the language of love itself. 

“ No,. Dudley,” said Elizabeth, yet it was with broken ac- 
cents— “no, I must be the mother of my people. Other ties, 
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that make the lowly maiden happy, are denied to her Sovereign. 
— No, Leicester, urge it no more — were I as others, free to 
seek my own happiness — then, indeed — but it cannot — can- 
not be. — Delay the chase — delay it for half an hour — and 
leave me, my lord.” 

“ How, leave you, madam ! ” said Leicester. — “ Has my 
madness offended you ? ” 

“ No, Leicestei’, not so I ” answered the Queen, hastily; “but 
it is madness, and must not be repeated. Go — but go not 
far from hence — and meantime let no one intrude on my 
privacy.” 

While she spoke thus, Dudley bowed deeply, and retired 
with a slow and melancholy air. The Queen stood gazing after 
him, and murmured to herself — “Were it possible — were it 
hut possible ! — but no — no — Elizabeth must be the wife and 
motlxer of England alone.” 

As she spoke thus, and in order to avoid some one whose 
step she heard approaching, the Queen turned into the grotto 
in which her hapless and yet but too successful rival lay con- 
cealed. 

The mind of England’s Elizabeth, if somewhat shaken by 
the agitating interview to which she had just put a period, was 
of that firm and decided character which soon recovers .its 
natural tone. It was like one of those ancient druidical monu- 
ments called Rocking Stones. The finger of Cupid, boy as he 
is painted, could put her feelings in motion, but the power of 
Hercules could not have destroyed their equilibrium. As she 
advanced witlx a slow pace toward the inmost extremity of the 
grotto, her countenance, ere she had proceeded half the length, 
had recovered its dignity of look, aixd her mien its air of com- 
mand. 

It was then the Queen became aware that a female figure 
was placed beside, or rather jxartly behind, an alabaster column, 
at the foot of which arose the pellucid fountain whiclx occupied 
the inmost recess of tlie twilight grotto. The classical mind of 
Elizabeth suggested the story of Numa and Egeria, and she 
doubted ixot that some Italian sculptor had here represented 
the Naiad whose inspirations gave laws to Rome. As she ad- 
vanced, she became doubtful whether she beheld a statue or a 
form of fleslx and blood. The unfortunate Amy, indeed, re- 
mained motionless, betwixt the desire which she had to make 
her condition known to one of her own sex, and her awe for the 
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stately form which approached her, and which, though her eyes 
had never before beheld, her fears instantly suspected to be the 
personage she really was. Amy liad arisen from her seat with 
the purpose of addressing the lady who entered the grotto alone, 
and, as she at first thought, so opportunely, liut when she recol- 
lected the alarm which Leicester had expressed at the Queen’s 
knowing aught of their union, and became more and more 
satisfied that the person whom she now beheld was Elizabeth 
herself, she stood with one foot advanced and one withdrawn, 
her arms, head, and hands perfectly motionless, and her cheeks 
as pallid as the ababaster pedestal against which she leaned. 
Her dress was of pale sea-green silk, little distinguished in that 
imperfect light, and somewhat resembled the drapery of a Gre- 
cian Nymph, such an antique disguise having been thought 
the most secure, where so many maskers and revelers were 
assembled ; so tliat the Queen’s doubt of her being a living 
form was justified by all contingent circumstances, as well as 
by the bloodless cheek and fixed eye. 

Elizabeth remained in doubt, even after she had apj)roached 
within a few paces, whether she did not gaze on a statue so 
cunningly fashioned that by the doubtful light it could not be 
distinguished from reality. She stopped, therefore, and fixed 
upon this interesting object her princely look with so much 
keenness that the astonishment wliich had kept Amy immov- 
able gave away to awe, and she gradually cast down her eyes 
and dropped her head under the commanding gaze of the Sov- 
ereign. Still, however, she remained in all respects, saving 
this slow and profound inclination of the head, motionless and 
silent. 

From her dress, and the casket which she instinctively held 
in her hand, Elizabeth naturally conjectured that the beautiful 
but mute figure which she beheld was a performer in one of 
the various theatrical pageants which had been placed in differ- 
ent situations to surprise her with their homage, and that the 
poor player, overcome with awe at her presence, had either for- 
got the part assigned her, or lacked courage to go through it. 
It was natural and courteous to give her some encouragement ; 
and Elizabeth accordingly said, in a tone of condescending 
kindness — “ How now, fair Nymph of this lovely grotto — art 
thou spellbound and struck with dumbness by the wicked 
enchanter whom men term Fear? — We are his sworn enemy, 
maiden, and can reverse his charm. Speak, we command thee.” 
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Instead of answering her by speech, the unfortunate Coun- 
tess dropped on her knee before the Queen, let her casket fall 
from her hand, and clasping her palms together, looked up in • 
the Queen’s face with sucli a mixed agony of fear and suppli- 
cation that Elizabeth was considerably affected. 

“What may this mean?” she said; “this is a stronger 
passion than belits the occasion. Stand up, damsel — what 
wouldst thou have with us ? ” 

“ Your protection, madam,” faltered forth the unhappy 
petitioner. 

“ Each daughter of England has it while she is worthy of 
it,” replied the Queen; “but your distress seems to have a 
deeper root than a forgotten task. Why, and in what, do you 
crave our protection ? ” 

Amy hastily endeavored to recall what she were best to 
say, which might secure herself from the imminent dangers 
that surrounded her, without endangering her husband ; and 
plunging from one thought to another, amidst the chaos which 
filled her mind, she could at length, in answer to the Queen’s 
repeated inquiries in what she sought protection, only falter 
out, “ Alas I I know not.” 

“ This is folly, maiden,” said Elizabeth, impatiently ; for 
there was something in the extreme confusion of tlie suppliant, 
which irritated her curiosity, as well as interested her feelings. 

“ The sick man must tell his malady to the physician, nor arc 
WE accustomed to ask questions so oft, without receiving an 
answer. ” 

“ I request — - 1 implore,” stammered forth the unfortunate 
Countess, — “1 beseech your gracious protection — against — 
against one Varney.” She choked well-nigh as she uttered the 
fatal word, which was instantly caught up by the Queen. 

“What, Varney, — Sir Richard Varney, — the servant of 
Lord Leicester ! — What, damsel, are you to him, or he to 
you ? ” 

“I — I — was his prisoner — and he practiced on my life — > 
and I broke forth to — to ” 

“ To throw thyself on my protection, doubtless,” said Eliza- 
both. “ Thou shalt have it — that is if thou art worthy ; for 
we will sift this matter to the uttermost. — Thou art,” she said, 
bending on the Countess an eye which seemed designed to 
pierce her very inmost soul, — “thou art Amy, daughter of 
Sir Hugh Robsart of Lidcote Hall ? ” 
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“ Forgive me — forgive me — most gracious princess ! ” said 
Amy, dropping once more on her knee, from which she had 
arisen. 

“ For what should I forgive thee, silly wench ?” said Eliza- 
beth ; “ for being the daughter of thine own father ? Thou art 
brainsick, surely. Well, I see I must wring the story from 
thee by inches. Thou didst deceive thine tdd and honored 
father — thy look confesses it — cheated Master Tressilian — 
thy blush avouches it — and married this same Varney.” 

Amy sprung on her feet, and interrupted the Queen eagerly 
with, “ No, madam, no — as there is a God above us, I am not 
the sordid wretch you would make me ! I am not the wife 
of that contemptible slave — of that most deliberate villain! 
I am not the wife of Varney ! I would rather be the bride of 
Destruction ! ” 

The Queen, overwhelmed in her turn by Amy’s vehemence, 
stood silent for an instant, and then replied, “ Why, God ha’ 
mercy, woman ! — I see thou canst talk fast enough when the 
theme likes thee. Nay, tell me, woman,” she continued, for to 
the impulse of curiosity was now added that of an undefined 
jealousy that some deception had been practiced on her, — “ tell 
me, woman — for by God’s day, 1 will know — whose wife or 
wlujse paramour art thou ? Speak out, and be speedy. — Thou 
wert better dally with a lioness than with Elizabeth.” 

Urged to this extremity, dragged as it were by irresistible 
force to the verge of a precipice which she saw but could not 
avoid, — permitted not a moment’s respite by the eager words 
and menacing gestures of the offendeil Queen, Amy at length 
uttered in despair, “The Earl of Leicester knows it all.” 

“ The Earl of Leicester I ” said Elizabeth, in utter astonish- 
ment. — “The Earl of Leicester ! ” she repeated, with kindling 
anger, — “Woman, thou art set on to this — thou dost belie 
him — he takes no keep of such things as thou art. Thou art 
suborned to slander the noblest lord, and the truest-hearted 
gentleman, in England ! But were he the right hand of our 
trust, or something yet dearer to us, thou shalt have thy hear- 
ing, and that in his presence. Come with mo — come Avith me 
instantly I ” 

As Amy shrunk back with terror, which the incensed Queen 
interpreted as that of conscious guilt, Elizabeth rapidly ad- 
vanced, seized on her arm, and hastened with swift and long 
steps out of the grotto, and along the principal alley of the 
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Pleasance, dragging with her the terrified Countess, whom she 
still held by the arm, and whose utmost exertions could but 
just keep pace with those of the indignant Queen. 

Leicester was at this moment the center of a splendid group 
of lords and ladies assembled together under an arcade, or por- 
tico, which closed the alley. I'he company had drawn together 
in that place, to attend the commands of her Majesty when the 
hunting party should go forward, and their astonishment may 
be imagined, when, instead of seeing Elizabeth advance toward 
them with her usual measured dignity of motion, they beheld 
her walking so rapidly that she was in the midst of them ere 
they were aware ; and then observed, with fear and surprise, 
that her features were flushed betwixt anger and agitation, that 
her hair was loosened by her haste of motion, and that her eyes 
sparkled as they were wont when the spirit of Henry VIII. 
mounted highest in his daughter. Nor were they less aston- 
ished at the appearance of the pale, attenuated, half-dead, yet 
still lovely female, whom the Queen upheld by main strength 
with one hand, while with the other she waved aside the ladies 
and nobles who pressed toward her under the idea that she was 
taken suddenly ill. — “ Where is my Lord of Leicester ? ” she 
said, in a tone that thrilled with astonishment all the courtiers 
who stood around. — “ Stand forth, my Lord of Leicester 1 ”, 

If, in the midst of the most serene day of summer, when all 
is light and laughing around, a thunderbolt were to fall from 
the clear blue vault of heaven, and rend the earth at the very 
feet of some careless travelei’, he could not gaze upon the smol- 
dering chasm which so unexpectedly yawned before him with 
half the astonishment and fear which Leicester felt at the sight 
that so suddenly presented itself. He had that instant been 
receiving, with a political affectation of disavowing and mis- 
understanding their meaning, the half-uttered, half-intimated 
congratulations of the courtiers, upon the favor of the Queen, 
carried apparently to its highest pitch during the interview of 
that morning ; from which most of them seemed to augur that 
he might soon arise from their equal in rank to become their 
master. And now, while the subdued yet proud smile with 
which he disclaimed those inferences was yet curling his cheek, 
the Queen shot into the circle, her passions excited to the utter- 
most ; and, supporting with one hand, and apparently without 
an effort, the pale and sinking form of liis almost expiring wife, 
and pointing with the finger of the other to her half-dead fea- 
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tures, demanded in a voice that sounded to the ear of the as- 
tounded statesman like the last dread trumpet call, that is to 
summon body and spirit to the judgment seat, “ Knowest thou 
this woman ? ” 

As, at the blast of that hist trumpet, the guilty shall call 
upon the mountains to cover them, Leicester’s inward thoughts 
invoked the stately arch which he had built in his pi'ido, to 
burst its strong conjunction, and overwhelm them in its ruins. 
But the cemented stones, architrave and battlement, stood fast ; 
and it was the proud master himself who, as if some actual 
pressure had bent him to the earth, kneeled down before Eliza- 
beth, and prostrated his brow to the marble flagstones on which 
she stood. 

“ Leicester,” said Elizabeth, in a voice which trembled with 
passion, “could I think thon hast practiced on me — on me thy 
Sovereign — on me thy confiding, thy too partial mistress, the 
base and ungrateful deception ivhich thy present confusion sur- 
mises — by all that is holy, false lord, that head of thine were 
in as great peril as ever was thy father's ! ” 

Leicester had not conscious innocence, but ho had pride to 
support him. He raised slowly his brow and features, whicli 
were black and swollen with contending emotions, and only 
replied, “ My head cannot fall but by the sentence of my peers 
— to them I will plead, and not to a princess who thus requites 
my faithful service.” 

“ What ! my lords,” said Elizabeth, looking around, “ we are 
defied, I think — defied in the Castle we have ourselves bestowed 
on this proud man ! — My Lord Shrewsbury, you are raarslml 
of England ; attach him of high treason.” 

“ Whom does your Grace mean ? ” said Shrewsbury, much 
surprised, for he had that instant joined the astonished 
circle. 

“Whom should I mean, but that traitor Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester! — Cousin of Hunsdon, order out your band of gen- 
tlemen pensioners, and take him into instant custody. — I say, 
villain, make haste ! ” 

Hunsdon, a rough old noble, who, from his relationship to 
the Boleyns, was accustomed to use more freedom with the 
Queen than almost any other dared to do, replied bluntly, 
“And it is like your Grace might order me to the Tower to- 
morrow for making too much haste. I do beseech you to be 
pdtient.” 
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“ Patient — God’s life ! ’* exclaimed the Queen, “ name not 
the word to me — thou know’st not of what he is guilty I ” 

Amy, who had by this time in some degree recovered her- 
self, and who saw her husband, as she conceived, in the utmost 
danger from the rage of an offended Sovereign, instantly (and 
alas, how many women have done the same 1 ) forgot her own 
wrongs, and her own danger, in her apprehensions for him, and 
throwing herself before the Queen, embraced her knees, while 
she exclaimed, “ He is guiltless, madam, he is guiltless — no one 
can lay aught to the charge of the noble Leicester.” 

“ Why, minion,” answered the Queen, “ didst not thou thy- 
self say that the Earl of Leicester was privy to thy whole 
history ? ” 

“ Did I say so ? ” repeated the unhappy Amy, laying aside 
every consideration of consistency, and of self-interest. “ Oh, 
if I did, I foully belied him. May God so judge me, as I 
believe he was never privy to a thought that would harm 
me I ” 

“Woman I” said Elizabeth, “T will know who has moved 
thee to this ; or my wrath — and the wratli of kings is a flam- 
ing fire — shall wither and consume thee like a weed in the 
furnace.” 

As the Queen uttered this threat, Leicester’s better angel 
called his pride to his aid, and I'eproached him with the utter 
extremity of meanness which would overwhelm him forever if 
he stooped to take shelter under the generous interposition of 
his wife, and abandoned lier, in return for her kindness, to the 
resentment of the Queen. He had already raised his head, 
with the dignity of a man of honor, to tivow his marriage, and 
proclaim himself the protector of his Countess, when Varney, 
born, as it appeared, to be his master’s evil genitis, rushed into 
the presence, witli every mark of disorder on his face and 
apparel. 

“ What means this saucy intrusion ? ” said Elizabeth. 

Varney, with the air of a man overwhelmed with grief 
and confusion, prostrated himself before her feet, exclaiming, 
“ Pardon, my Liege, pardon I — or at least let your justice 
avenge itself on me, where it is due ; but spare my noble, my 
generous, my innocent patron and master ! ” 

Amy, who was yet kneeling, started up as she saw the man 
whom she deemed most odious place himself so near her, and 
was about to fly toward Leicester, when, checked at once by the 
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uncertainty and even timidity which his looks had reassuined 
as soon as the appearance of his confidant seemed to open a 
new scene, she hung back, and uttering a faint scream, besought 
of her Majesty to cause her to be imprisoned in the lowest 
dungeon of the Castle — to deal with her as the worst of 
criminals — “ But spare,” she exclaimed, “ my sight .and hear- 
ing, what will destroy the little judgment I have left — the 
sight of that unutterable and most shameless villain ! ” 

“ And why, sweetheart ? ” said the Queen, moved by a new 
impulse ; “ what hath he, this false knight, since such thou 
accountest him, done to thee ? ” 

“ Oh, worse than sorrow, madam, and worse than injury — 
he has sown dissension where most there should be peace. I 
shall go mad if I look longer on him.” 

“ Beshrew me, but I think thou art distraught already,” 
answered the Queen. — “My Lord Hunsdon, look to tins poor- 
distressed young woman, and let her be safely bestowed and in 
honest keeping, till we require her to be forthcoming.” 

Two or three of the ladies in atterrclance, either moved by 
compassion for a creature so interesting, or by some other 
motive, offered their service to look after her ; but the Queen 
briefly answered, “ Ladies, under favor, no. — You have all 
(give God thanks) sharp ears and nimble tongues — our kins- 
man Hunsdon has ears of the dullest, and a tongue somewhat 
rough, but yet of the slowest. — Hunsdon, look to it that none 
have speech of her.” 

“By Our Lady!” said Hunsdon, taking in his sti-ong 
sinewy arms the fading and almost swooning form of Amy, 
“she is a lovely child ; and though a rough nurse, your Gr.ace 
hath given her a kind one. She is safe with me as one of my 
own ladybirds of daughters.” 

So saying, he carried her off unresistingly and almost 
unconsciously, his war-worn locks and long gray beard min- 
gling with her light brown tresses, as her head reclined on his 
strong square shoulder. The Queen followed him with her 
eye — she had already, with that self-command which forms 
so necessary a part of a Sovereign’s accomplishments, sup- 
pressed every appearance of agitation, and seemed as if she 
desired to banish all traces of her burst of passion from the 
recollection of those who had witnessed it. “My Lord of 
Hunsdon says well,” she observed ; “ he is indeed but a rough 
nurse for so tender a babe.” 
you xii. — 8 
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“ My Lord of Hunsdon,” said the Dean of Saint Asaph« ** I 
speak it not in defamation of his more noble qualities, hath a 
broad license in speech, and garnishes his discourse somewhat 
too freely with the cruel and superstitious oaths which savor 
both of profaneness and of old papistrie.” 

“ It is the fault of his blood, Mr. Dean,” said the Queen, 
turning sharply round upon the reverend dignitary as he spoke ; 
“ and you may blame mine for the same distemperature. The 
Boleyns were ever a liot and plain-spoken race, more hasty to 
speak their mind than careful to choose their expressions. 
And, by my Avord — I hope there is no sin in that affirmation 
— I question if it were much cooled by mixing with that of 
Tudor.” 

As slie made this last observation, she smiled graciously 
and stole her eyes almost insensibly round to seek those of the 
Earl of Leicester, to whom she now began to think she had 
spoken with hasty harshness upon the unfounded suspicion of 
a moment. 

The Queen’s eye found the Earl in no mood to accept the 
implied offer of conciliation. IJis own looks had followed, with 
late and rueful repentance, the faded form which Hunsdon had 
just borne from the presence ; they now reposed gloomily on 
the ground, but more — so at least it seemed to Elizabeth — 
with the expression of one who has received an unjust affront, 
than of him who is conscious of guilt. She turned her face 
angrily from him, and said to Varney, “ Speak, Sir Richard, 
and explain these riddles — thou hast sense and the use of 
speech, at least, which elsewhere we look for in vain.” 

As she said this, she darted another resentful glance to- 
ward Leicester, while the Avily Varney hastened to tell liis OAvn 
story. 

“Your Majesty’s piercing eye,” he said, “has already de- 
tected the cruel malady of my beloved lady ; which, unhappy 
that I am, I would not suffer to be expressed in the certificate 
of her physician, seeking to conceal what has now broken out 
with so much the more scandal.” 

“She is then distraught?” said the Queen — “indeed we 
doubted not of it — her whole demeanor bears it out. I found 
her moping in a corner of yonder grotto; and every word she 
spoke — which indeed I dragged from her as by the rack — she 
instantly recalled and forsAA^oi'e. But how came she hither? 
Why had you her not in safe keeping ? ” 
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“My gracious Liege,” said Varney, “the worthy gentleman 
under whose charge I left her, Master Anthony Foster, has 
come hither but now, as fast as man and horse can travel, to 
show me of her escape, which she managed with the art peculiar 
to many who are afUicted with this malady. lie is at hand for 
examination.” 

“Let it be for another time,” said the Queen. “But, Sir 
Richard, we envy you not your domestic felicity; your lady 
railed on you bitterly, and seemed ready to swoon at behold- 
ing you.” 

“ It is the nature of persons in her disorder, so please your 
Grace,” answered Varney, “to l)e ever most inveterate in their 
spleen against those whom, in their better moments, they hold 
nearest and dearest.” 

“We have heard so, indeed,” said Elizabeth, “and give faith 
to the saying.” 

“May your Grace then be ideased,” said Varney, “to com- 
mand my unfortunate wife to be delivered into the custody of 
her friends ? ” 

Tjeicester partly started; but, making a strong effort, he 
subdued his emotion, while Elizabeth answei'cd sharply, “ You 
are something too hasty, Master Varney; we will have first a 
report of the lady’s health and state of mind from Masters, our 
own physician, and then determine what shall be thought just. 
You shall have license, however, to see her, that if there be any 
matrimonial quarrel betwixt you — such things we have heard 
do occur, even betwixt a loving couple — you may make it up, 
without further scandal to our court, or trouble to ourselves.” 

Varney bowed low, and made no other ansAver. 

Elizabeth again looked toward Leicester, and said, with a 
degree of condescension which could only arise oiit of the most 
heartfelt interest, “Discord, as the Italian jjoet says, will find 
her way into peaceful convents, as well as into the privacy of 
families ; and we fear our own guards and ushers will hardly 
exclude her from courts. My Lord of Leiceste**, you are 
offended with us, and we have right to be offended with 
you. We will take the lion’s part upon us, and be the first 
to forgive.” 

Leicester smoothed his brow, as if by an effort, but the 
trouble was too deep-seated that its placidity should at once 
return. He said, however, that which fitted the occasion, 
“ that he could not have the happiness of forgiving, because 
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she who commanded him to do so could commit no injury 
toward him.” 

Elizabeth seemed content with this reply, and intimated her 
pleasure that the sports of the morning should proceed. The 
bugles sounded — the hounds bayed — the horses pranced — but 
tlie courtiers and ladies sought the amusements to which they 
were summoned with hearts very different from those which 
had leaped to the morning’s riveil. There was doubt, and fear, 
and expectation on every brow, and surmise and intrigue in 
every whisper. 

Blount took an opportunity to wliisper into Raleigh’s ear, 
“ This storm came like a levanter in the Mediterranean.” 

“ Varium et mutabile,'' answered Raleigli, in a similar tone. 
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POEMS BY RONSARD. 

[Pierre dk Ronsard, one of the greatest of French lyric poets, was bom 
near Vend6me, September 11, 1524. He was educated at court as page to the 
Duke of Orleans ; spent several years in the service of James V. of Scotland ; 
and on his return to France w’as employed on various diplomatic missions. 
Becoming deaf from illness, he withdrew from court and devoted seven years to 
the study of the classics. Here he became the head of a group of poets, styjing 
themselves “ La P16lade,” who aimed at regenerating the language and creating 
a new literature on classic models. Konsard’s popularity and prosperity during 
his life were very great. Henry IT. and Francis IT. covered him with honors 
and pensions ; Charles IX. added priories and abbacies ; and Queen Klizabeth 
presented him with a set of diamonds. His works comprise ; “Odes,” “ Hyiniies,” 
“Amours,” “ l..a Franciado” (an unfinished epic), sonnets, elegies, etc. Ha 
died at his priory St. Come, Touraine, December 27, 1585.] 

To His Young Mistress. 

(Translated by Andrew Lang.) 

Fair Flower of fifteen Springs ! that still 
Art scarcely blossomed from the bud, 

Yet hast such store of evil will, 

A heart so full of hardihood, — 

Seeking to hide in friendly wise 
The mischief of your mocking eyes: 

If you have pity, Child ! give o^er ; 

Give back the heart you stole from me, 

Pirate ! setting so little store 
Ou this your captive from Love’s eee^ 
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Holding his misery for gain, 

And making pleasure of his paim 

Another, not so fair of face, 

But far more pitiful than j^ou, 

Would take my lieart, if of his grace 
My heart would give her of Love’s due; 
And she shall have it, since 1 find 
That you are cruel and unkind. 

Nay ! I would rather that it died 
Within your white hand’s prisoning, 
Would rather that it still abide 
In your ungentle comforting, 

Than change its faith, and seek to her 
That is more kind, but not so fair. 

Tiik Rosk. 

(Translated by Andrew Lang.) 

See, Mignonno ! hath not the Rose, 
That this morning did unclose 
Her purple mantle to the light, 

Lost, before the day be dead, 

The glory of her vaiinent red, 

Her color, bright as yours is bright? 

Ah, Mignonne ! in how few hours 
The petals of her ])urple flowers 
All have faded, fallen, died! 

Sad Nature ! mother ruinous ! 

That seest thy fair child perish thus 
^Twixt matin song and eventide. 

Hear me, Darling! speaking sooth: 
Gather the fleet floAver of your youth I 
Take ye your pleasure ut the best 1 
Be merry ere your beauty flit ! 

For length of days Avill tarnish it. 

Like roses that were loveliest. 

Welcome to Spkixo. 

(Tratislated by II. F. Cary.) 

God shield ye, heralds of the springy 
Ye faithful swallows fleet of wing. 
Hoops, cuckoos, nightingales, 
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Turtles and every wilder bird, 

That make your hundred chirpings heard 
Through the green woods and dales. 

God shield ye, Easter daisies all, 

Fair roses, buds and blossoms small ; 

And ye, whom erst the gore 
Of Ajax and Narciss did print. 

Ye wild thyme, anise, balm, and mint 
I welcome ye once more. 


God shield ye, bright embroidered train 
Of butterflies, that, on the plain. 

Of each sweet herblet sip ; 

And ye new swarm of bees that go 
Where the pink flowers and yellow grow 
To kiss them with your lip. 


A hundred thousand times I call — 

A hearty welcome on ye all ; 

This season how I love ! 

This merry din on every shore. 

For winds and storms, whose sullen roar 
Forbade my steps to rove. 


Of His Lady’s Old Agk. 

(Translated by Andrew Lang.) 

When you are very old, at evening 

You’ll sit and spin beside the fire, and say. 
Humming my songs, “Ah well, ah well-a-dayl 
When I was young, of me did Ronsard sing.” 
None of your maidens that doth hear the thing, 
Albeit with her weary task foredone. 

But wakens at my name, and calls you one 
Blest, to be held in long remembering. 


I shall be low lieneath the earth, and laid 
On sl^ep, a phantom in the myrtle shade, 
While you beside the fire, a grandame gray, 
* My love, your pride, remember and regret ; 
Ah, love me, love 1 we may be happy yet. 

And gather roses, while ’tis called to-day. 
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THE DUKE OF GUISE AND HENRY II. 

By ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 

(From ** The Page of the Duke of Savoy.*’) 

[Alexandrb Dumas, PAre, French novelist and dramatist, was born July 
24, 1803; his grandmother was a Ilaytian negress. His youth was roving and 
dissipated ; the few years after he became of age were spent in Paris experi- 
menting in literary forms ; at twenty-six ho took the public by storm with his 
play “ Henry III, and his Court.” He was probably the most prolific great 
writer that ever lived, his works singly and in collaboration amounting to over 
two thousand volumes ; he had some ninety collaborators, few of whom ever did 
successful independent work. A catalogue of his productions would fill many 
pages of this work. 3'he most popular of his novels are : “The Throe Musket- 
eers” series (including “Twenty Years After” and “The Viscount de Brage- 
lonne”), and “The Count of Monte Cristo.” lie died December 6, 1870.] 

At this moment a servant of the cardinal, who had been 
placed on guard by his Eminence, hastily raised the tapestry, 
and cried ; — 

“ The king ! ” 

“ Where ? ” asked Catherine. 

“ At the end of the grand gallery,” replied the servant. 

. Catherine looked at Due Frangois, as if to question him as 
to what had better be done. 

“ I shall wait for him,” he said. 

“Wait for him, monseignenr,” said M. de Nemours ; “you 
are a taker of cities and a winner of battles, and you may wait 
for all the kings in the world with a bearing loftier than theirs. 
But do you not believe that when his Majesty meets here the 
Cardinal de Ijorraine and the Due de Guise he may find that 
quite enough without me? ” 

“ Yes,” said Catherine, “ there is no use in his finding you 
here. — The key, my dear cardinal.” 

Charles de Lorraine, Avho held the key in his hand, ready 
for use at any moment, gave it hastily to the queen, 'fhe door 
opened before the Due de Nemours, and was just shut discreetly 
on the news teller, Avhen Henri de Valois, Avith gloomy face and 
wrinkled forehead, appeared at the threshold of the opposite 
door. 

If we have followed the Due de Guise first, instead of the 
constable, it was not because what was to pass in the apartments 
of Madame de Valentinois would he less interesting than what 
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we have seen pass in the apartments of Catherine de Medicis ; 
but it was because Francois de Guise was a gimter personage 
than M. de Montmorency, as, indeed, we have said, and because 
Catherine de Medicis was a greater lady than Madame de Valem 
tinois. — Honor to whom honor is due. 

But now that we have shown our deference for the royal 
supremacy, let us see what took place in the apartment of the 
fair Diane, and try to find out why King Henri presented him- 
self before his wife with gloomy face and wrinkled forehead. 

The arrival of the constable was no more a mystery for the 
Duchesse de Valentinois than the return of the Due de Guise 
was a secret for Queen Catherine de Medicis. Each was stak- 
ing her cards on the table, Cathei’inc crying, “Guise!” and 
Diane, “ Montmorency ! ” 

Just as there were scandalous stories told of the queen and 
the cardinal, so wicked tongues wagged, as we have said already, 
on the subject of the relations between the favorite and the con- 
stable. Now, how did it happen that an old man of sixty -eight, 
peevish, crotchety, and brutal, became the rival of a king full of 
grace and gallantry, twenty -eight years younger ? It is a mys- 
tery the solution of which we leave to those skillful anatomists 
who claim that no fiber of the heart can escape their investiga- 
tion. 

But what Wtas real, incontestable, and visible to all eyes, 
was the almost passive obedience of the fair Diane, — that 
favorite who was more of a queen than the true queen, not 
only to the wishes, but oven to the whims, of the constable. 

It is true this had lasted for twenty years ; that is to say, 
from the time when Diane was thirty and the constable forty- 
eight. 

It was, therefore, with an exclamation of joy that she heard 
announced ; — 

“Monscigneur le Connetable de Montmorency.” 

She was not, however, alone ; in a corner of the apartment, 
half reclining on a pile of cushions, two fair children were test- 
ing the joys of life, into which they had entered through the 
gate of love : they were the young Queen Mary Stuart and the 
little Dauphin Francois, married now for the last six months, 
and more in love, perhaps, than on the eve of their marriage. 

The young sovereign was trying to fix on the head of her 
husband a velvet cap, which was a little too large for it, but 
which she was insisting was the right size. 
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They were so deeply engrossed in this grave occupation 
that, important as was, politically speaking, tlie announcement 
of the return of the illustrious prisoner to Paris, they did not 
hear it, oi;, if they did hear it, they did not pay the least atten- 
tion to it. 

Love is such a l)eautiful thing at lifteen and seventeen that 
a year of love then is worth twenty years of existence I Was 
not Frangois II., dying at the age of nineteen, after two years 
of happiness with the young and beautiful Mary, more fortu- 
nate than the latter, who lived thirty years longer than lie, but 
spent three of those thirty years in flight and eighteen in 
prison ? 

But Diane, without pa3dng any attention to the two charm- 
ing beings who wore living their exceptional and favored life 
in a corner of the apartment, went with open arms towards the 
constable, and offered him her forehead to kiss. 

More prudent than she, he stopped as he was about to press 
his lips on it, and exclaimed : — 

“Ha I we are not alone, it seems, my fair duchess.” 

“You are right, my dear constable,” she replied. 

“ Of course I am ! I may be old, but my eyes are still good 
enough to see something stirring yonder.” 

Diane burst out laughing. “ The something stirring yon- 
der,” said she, “ is the Queen of England and Scotland ami the 
heir to the crown of France. But don’t be alarmed ; the^* are 
too busy with their own affairs to concern themselves about 
ours.” 

“ Hum I ” said the constable, “ are matters going on so 
badly on the other side of the Channel that even these young 
brains are troubled about them ? ” 

“ My dear constable, the Scotch might be at London, or the 
English at Edinburgh, — which would be, in either case, great 
news, — yet, though this news were cried as loudly as t^hat of 
your return, I question if either of these two children would 
turn their heads to hear it. Oh, no, they ai’e absorbed by 
things much more important : they are in love, my dear con- 
stable. What is the kingdom of England and Scotland to them, 
in comparison with that word love., which gives the kingdom of 
heaven to those who pronounce it between two kisses ?” 

“ Ah, siren that you are ! ” murmured the old constable. 
“ But, come now, how are our affairs getting on ? ” 

“ Why, now that you are here,” said Diane, “ I think they 
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are likely to get on marvelously well. The peace is concluded, 
or very nearly so ; M. de Guise is about to be forced to sheathe 
his sword ; as there is no need of a lieutenant general, but as 
there is always need of a constable, my own dear constable will 
soon have his head above water, and take first place in the 
kingdom, instead of the second.” 

“ The game has not been badly played, tSte Dieu ! ” said the 
constable. “ Remains the question of ransom. You know, my 
fair Diane, that I have been released on parole, but that I owe 
two hundred thousand crowns.” 

“Well, then?” asked the duchess, with a smile. 

“Well, then, mille diables! I count on not having to pay 
this ransom.” 

“For whom were you fighting, my dear constable, when 
you were taken ? ” 

“ Pardieu ! it was for the king, I should think, though the 
wound I received was, beyond any doubt, for myself.” 

“ Well, then, the king shall pay it ; but I thought I heard 
it said, my dear constable, that if I brought the negotiations 
for peace to a successful end, Duke Emmanuel, who is a gen- 
erous prince, would probably make you a present of these two 
hundred thousand crowns.” 

“ Did I say so ? ” asked tlie constable. 

“ You did not say so to me : you wrote it.” 

“ The devil ! ” said the constable, laughing ; “ it will, then, 
be necessary to make you a partner in the speculation. Well, 
look here ; we are going to jday fair and open. Yes, the Duke 
of Savoy did release me from the obligation of paying these 
two hundred thousand crowns ; but as my fine nephew, the 
admiral, is too proud a fellow to accept such a release, I shall 
not say a single word to him about it.” 

“ Good I so that he will hand you over his one hundred 
thousand crowns, just as if you had to pay them to Emmanuel 
Philibert?” 

“ Perfectly correct.” 

** And that makes three hundred thousand free of all lia- 
bilities?” 

“Yes, decidedly 1 they owe the pleasure of being in my 
hands to the fair Duchesse de Valentinois. But, as the laborer 
deserves his hire, this is what we are going to do with these 
three hundred thousand crowns ” 

“In the first place,” interrupted the duchess, “we must 
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apply two hundred thousand to indemnify our dear constable 
for the expenses of his campaign, and for the loss and preju- 
dice his eiglxteen months’ imprisonment have caused him.” 

“ Do you think it too much? ” 

“ Our dear constable is a lion, and it is just that he 
should have the lion’s share. — And the remaining hundred 
thousand ? ” 

“Will be divided thus: half — that is to say,> fifty thou- 
sand — will buy trinkets and knickknacks for tlie adornment 
of my fair duchess ; and fifty thousand will endow our poor 
children, who are sure, besides, to be in a very wretched con- 
dition if the king does not add something to the jxortion an 
unhappy father can give his son only by bleeding himself to 
death ! ” 

“ It is true our daughter Diane has already her dowry as 
Duehesse de Castro, and this dowry is a hundred thousand 
ci’owns. Hut know right well, my dear constable, that if the 
king, in his munificence, chooses to think that it is not enough 
for the wife of a Montmorency and the daughter of a king, it 
is not I who, when he loosens his purse strings, shall attempt 
to tighten them.” 

The constable regarded the favorite with a sort of admira- 
tion. 

*“ Good I ” said he ; “ docs our king still wear the magic 
ring you placed on his finger ? ” 

“Always,” answered tlie duchess, smiling; “and as I fancy 
I hear his Majesty’s steps, you are going to have the proof 
of it.”. 

“ Ah, ah I ” said the constable, “ he alw€^ys comes, then, by 
this corridor, and always has the key of this door? ” 

And, in fact, the king had the key of the secret door of 
Diane, just as the cardinal had the key of the secret door 
of Catherine. 

There were many secret doors in the Louvre, and all had 
one key, when they had not two. 

“ Good ! ” said the duchess, regarding her venerable adorer 
with an ineffable smile of mockery ; “ are you going to be 
jealous of the king now ? ” 

“ I ought, perhaps,” grumbled the old soldier. 

“ Ah, take care 1 ” said the duchess, not able to resist the 
temptation of alluding to the proverbial avarice of Montmo- 
rency ; “ it would be a soi-t of jealousy that would entail a 
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loss to you of two hundred per cent, and it is not your habit 

to place 80 high a tiguro on ” She was about to say, 

“ your love,” but she checked herself just as the words were 
on the tip of her tongiie. 

“ On what ? ” asked the constable. 

“ On your money,” said the duchess. 

At this moment the king entered. 

“ Oh, sire,” cried Diane, rushing towards him, “ you have 
come, then ! It is well, for I was on the point of sending for 
you. Our dear constable has arrived, as you see, as young and 
as proud as Mars still.” 

“ Yes,” said the king, employing the mythological language 
of the time, “and his first visit has been to Venus ; I do not 
say : ‘ To every lord his due honor ; but to all beauty its due 
royalty.’ — Your hand, my dear constable.” 

Mordieu ! sire,” said Montmorency, crossly, and with a 
scowl on his face, “ I do not know wliether 1 ouglit to give you 
my hand.” 

“ Indeed I and why .so ? ” asked tlie king, smiling. 

“Well,” answered the constable, scowling more and more, 
“it looks as if you had somewliat forgotten me yonder.” 

“ Forgotten you, my dear constable ? ” cried the king, placed 
on tlie defensive, though he had such very good reasons for 
taking the offensive. 

“ Oh, I know ! M. de Guise has been sounding his trumpet 
in your ears ! ” 

“ Faith 1 ” retorted Henri, who could not refrain from re- 
sponding by a home thrust to the feint of Montmorency, “you 
can hardly prevent a conqueror from sounding his trumpet.” 

“ Sire,” returned Montmorenciy, rising like a fighting cock 
on his spurs, “ some defeats are as illustrious as victories 1 ” 

“Yes,” said the king, “but hardly as profitable, you must 
admit.” 

“ Hardly as profitable, — hardly as profitable,” snarled the 
constable ; “ very true I But war is a game in which the ablest 
may lose the stakes ; the king, your father, knew something 
about that I ” 

Henri blushed slightly. 

“ And as to the city of Saint-Quentin,” continued the con- 
stable, “it seems to me that if it has surrendered ” 

. “ In the first place,” interrupted Henri, “ the city of Saint- 
Quentin has not surrendered ; the city of Saint-Quentin ha» 
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been taken, and taken after a heroic defense, as you know I 
The city of Saint-Quontin has saved France, wliich ” 

Henri hesitated. 

“Yes, finish; which the battle of Saint-Laurent had de- 
stroyed : is not that what you were about to say ? That is 
what you mean, is it not? Yes, yes; get yourself bruised and 
wounded and imprisoned for the sake of a king, and then see 
what a sweet compliment the king will pay you in return for 
all 1 ” 

“ No, my dear constable,” said Henri, whom a look of Diane 
had reduced to repentance, — “ no, I do not say so ; quite the 
contrary. I only said that Saint-Quentin has made an admi- 
rable defense.” 

“ Ah, indeed I for all that, your Majesty has nicely treated 
its defender ! ” 

“ Coligny ? What could I do more, my dear constsible, than 
pay his ransom as well as yours ? ” 

“ Let us not talk of that, sire. Just as if I was thinking of 
the ransom of Coligny ! no, I am referring to the imprisonment 
of Dandelot.” 

“ Ah ! excuse me, my dear constable,” returned the king ; 
“but M. Dandelot is a heretic ! ” 

.“As if we were not all affected in that way, more or less. 
Perhaps, sire, you presume to think you may go to Paradise 
yourself ? ” 

“Why not?” 

“ Stuff I you will go there in tlie same fashion as old Marshal 
Strozzi, who died a renegade. Ask your friend M. de Vieille- 
ville what were his last words.” 

“ What were they ? ” 

“They were, ‘1 deny God; my holiday is over!’ And 
when M. de Guise replied, ‘Take care, marshal ! you are about 
to appear in the presence of Him whom you deny!’ — ‘All 
right 1^ answered the dying man, snapping his fingers; ‘I 
shall be to-day where all who have died for the last six thou- 
sand years are I’ — Well, sire, why do you not have his body 
disinterred and burned on the Greve? You have a stronger 
reason for doing so than in ordinary cases. This man died for 
you ; the others have only been wounded.” 

“Constable,” said the king, “you are unjust I ” 

“Unjust? Pshaw! where is M. Dandelot, then ? Inspect- 
ing the cavalry, as his duty enjoins, or resting iii his chateau 
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after that famous siege of Saint-Quentin, during which, as you 
acknowledge yourself, he has wrought miracles? No I he is in 
prison in the chateau of Melun ; and why ? Because he has 
told you frankly his opinion about the Mass I Oh, mordieu ! 
sire, I don’t know what keeps me from turning Huguenot and 
offering my sword to M. do Conde I ” 

“ Constable ! ” 

“ And when I think that my poor dear Dandelot probably 
owes his imprisonment to M. de Guise ” 

“ Constable, I swear to you that neither of the Guises had 
anything at all to do with the matter.” 

“ What ! you mean to tell mo that this is not a plot of your 
damned cardinal ? ” 

“ Constable, you desire one thing, do you not ? said the 
king, eluding the question. 

“What?” 

“ It is the release of M. Dandelot, is it not, in honor of your 
return, and to show how much we rejoice at having you here 
agfiin ? ” 

Mille diables!'’ cried the constable, “I should think I 
desire it ! It is not only my desire ; it is my will ! ” 

“My cousin,” objected the king, with a smile, “you know 
the king himself says, ‘ It is our will ! ’” 

“ Well, then, sire,” said Diane, “say: ‘It is our will that 
our good servant Dandelot be set at liberty, in order that he 
may be pre.sent at tlie marriage of our well-beloved daughter 
Diane de Castro to Francois do Montmorency, Comte de Dam- 
ville.’” 

“ Yes,” said the constable, still grumbling ; “ if, neverthe- 
less, this marriage takes place ” 

“ And why should it not take place ? *' asked Diane. 
“Do you consider the couple too poor to set up housekeep- 
ing?” 

“ Oh ! if it is only that,” said the king, always enchanted at 
getting out of a difficulty by the expenditure of money, “ we’ll 
find a hundred thousand crowns for them somewhere in the 
treasury chest of our domains.” 

“ That is not the question, by any manner of means I ” said 
the constable. Mille diables! who is talking here of money? 
I have ray doubts about the marriage for quite a different 
reason.” 

“ And for what, pray ? ” asked the king. 
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“Well, because the marriage is disagreeable to your good 
friends, the Guises.” 

“In truth, constable, you arc fighting against phantoms.” 

“ Against phantoms ! And what reason brings Due Francois 
de Guise to Paris except to oppose a marriage that may add 
new luster to my house, — although, for that matter,” added 
Montmorency, insolently, “ Madame de Castro is but a bastard.” 

The king bit his lips ; Diane blushed ; but Ilcnri, not wish- 
ing to appear to notice the last phrase, said : — 

“ In the first place, my dear constable, you are mistaken ; 
M. de Guise is not in Paris.” 

“ Where is he, then? ” 

“ In the camp at Compiegne.” 

“ And you mean to tell me you have not given him leave of 
absence ? ” 

“ Leave of absence for what ? ” 

“ To come to Paris ! ” 

“I have not given M. de Guise any leave.” 

“Then, sire, M. de Guise has come to Paris without leave, 
that’s all.” 

“ You are mad, constable ! M. de Guise knows too well 
what he owes to me to quit the camp without my permission.” 

“The fact is, sire, that the duke owes you much, — owes 
you a very great deal, indeed ; but he has forgotten what he 
owed you.” 

“ But are you quite sure, constable,” said Diane, also launch- 
ing her dart, “that M. do Guise has committed — I don’t quite 
know how to term it — what name is given to a breach of dis* 
cipline ? — has committed this impropriety ? ” 

“ Excuse me,” said Montmorency ; “ I saw him.” 

“ When? ” asked the king. 

“ A few moments ago.” 

“ Where ? ” 

“ At the gates of the Louvre. It was there we met.” 

“ And pray how is it I have not scien him ? ” 

“ Because, instead of turning to the right, he went to the 
left, and instead of visiting the apartments of the king he 
visited those of the queen. 

“You say M. de Guise is with the queen.” 

“Oh, don’t let your Majesty be alarmed,” said the con- 
stable; “I am willing to wager that he is not the only one 
with her, and that M. le Cardinal is a good third.” 
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“ Ah ! ” cried the king; “ that is what we are about to see. 
Wait for me here, constable ; I shall hot be gone a moment.” 

The king left, furious, while Montmorency and Diane ex- 
changed a look of vengeance, and Mary and Francois, who had 
heard nothing, a kiss of love. 

Now this was why Henri II. had appeared on the threshold 
of Queen Catherine’s apartment with gloomy face and wrinkled 
forehead. 

The attitude of our three characters was entirely different, 
and gave a correct idea of the state of their minds. 

Queen Catherine was near the private door, with her back 
against the tapestry, and her liand, which held the key, behind 
her; her face was soniewliat pale; a thrill ran through her 
whole body, for ambition has its mysterious emotions that 
resemble those of love. 

The cardinal, dressed in a costume half military, half eccle- 
siastical, was near a table covered with papers and trinkets ; 
his closed hand rested firmly on the table, and served him as 
a support. 

Due Francois stood far away from both, facing the door ; 
he looked like a champion holding the lists against all comers 
and ready to meet all blows. His costume was almost military, 
— the only parts of his armor wanting were the helmet and 
cuirass ; with his long boots all covered with mud, with bis 
great sword clinging to his side, like some inflexible and faith- 
ful friend, he had that aspect ho knew so well how to assume 
on the field of battle when waves of enemies broke against the 
breast of his horse, as the tumultuous waves of ocean break 
against some sharp-pointed rock. Having uncovered in pres- 
ence of the royal majesty, he held in his hand his felt hat 
shaded by a cherry-colored plume ; but liis lofty figure, straight 
and rigid as that of an oak, did not vary a particle from its 
upright posture before the king. 

Henri was about to come in collision with that command- 
ing dignity of demeanor which made a certain great lady of 
the period say that, when in presence of the Due de Guise, all 
other gentlemen became common. 

He stopped, as the pebble that strikes the wall stops, as the 
lead that strikes the iron. 

**• Ah I it is you, my cousin,” said he. 1 am astonished to 
find you here ; I believed you were in command of the camp 
at ' Compiegne. ” 
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Exactly like myself, sire,” he answered : “ no one could 
have been more surprised than I was to meet M. do Montmo- 
rency at the gates of the Louvre ; I believed him a prisoner in 
Antwerp.” 

Henry bit his lips at this stern reply. 

“ It is true he is returned, monsieur,” said he ; “ hut I have 
paid his ransom, and for two hundred thousand crowns I have 
had the pleasure of seeing an old servant and a faithful friend 
again.” 

“ Does your Majesty estimate at the value of only two hun- 
dred thousand crowns the cities you are surrendering, as 1 am 
assured, to England, Spain, and I’iedmont ? As you are sur- 
rendering very nearly two hundred, that would make only a 
thousand crowns a city.” 

“ I restore those cities, monsieur, not to ransom M. de 
Montmorency, hut to jmrehaso peace.” 

“ I had believed until now that — in France, at least — peace 
was purchased hy victories.” 

“ It is hecause, being a Lorraine prince, monsieur, you know 
the history of France badly. Have you forgotten, among 
others, the treaties of Ilretigny and Madrid ? ” 

“ No, sire ; but I did not believe there was identity or even 
resemblance between the situations. After the battle of Poi- 
tiers, King John was a prisoner in London ; after the battle of 
Pavia, King Frangois I. was a prisoner in Toledo. To-day, 
King Henri II., at the head of a magnificent army, is the all- 
powerful tenant of the Louvre. VVhy, then, renew, in full pros- 
perity, the disasters of the fatal epochs of France ? ” 

“M. de Guise,” said the king, haughtily, “have you calcu- 
lated the rights T gave you when I named you lieutenant 
general of the realm ? ” 

“Yes, sire. After the disastrous battle of Saint-Laurent, 
after the heroic defense of Saint-Quentin, wlicn the enemy 
was at Noyon ; when M. de Nevers had only two or three hun- 
dred gentlemen' around him ; when affrighted Paris was flying 
through her broken barriers ; wbeii the king, from the highest 
tower of the chateau of Compiegne, was examining the Picardy 
road, determined to be the last to retire before the enemy, — 
not like a king who must not expose liirnself to danger, but 
like a general, a captain, a soldier who guards a retreat, — you 
called me, sire, and named me lieutenant of your realm. My 
right from that moment w-as to save France, which M. dc 
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Montmorency bad ruined. What have I done, sire ? I have 
brought back to France the Army of Italy ; I have delivered 
Bourg ; I have torn the keys of your kingdom from the girdle 
of Queen Mary Tudor by recovering Calais ; I have regained 
Guines, Ham, and Thionville ; I have surprised Arlon, re- 
paired the disasters of Graveliues, and after a furious war, have 
collected in the camp of Compiegne an army twice as numerous 
as it was at tlie time I took command. Was that one of my 
rights, sire ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly, undoubtedly,” stammered Henri, embar- 
rassed. 

“ Then your Majesty must permit me to say that I do not 
at all understand the question you liave just addressed to me, 
‘ Have you calculated the rights I gave you when I named you 
lieutenant general of the realm ? ’ ” 

“I meant, M. le Due, that among the riglits which a king 
gives to one of his subjects, the right of remonstrance is rarely 
comprised.” 

“ In the first place,” replied Due Francois, with an inclina- 
tion so slight and an affectation of courtesy so careless that it 
became impertinent, “ I would take the liberty of drawing your 
Majesty’s attention to the fact that I have not precisely the 
honor of being your subject ; after the death of Duke Albert, 
the Emperor Henri III. gave the duchy of Upper Lorraine to 
Gerald of Alsace, first hereditary duke and founder of our 
house. I received this duchy from my father, and he from 
his. By the grace of God, what I received from my father 
I shall leave to my son. If great things may be compared 
with small, it is what you do, sire, with the kingdom of 
France.” 

“ Do you know, cousin,” said Henri, wishing to give the 
conversation an ironical turn, “that what you have said in- 
spires me with a certain fear?” 

“ Fear of what, sire ? ” asked the duke. 

“ Fear that France may one day have a war with Lorraine.” 

The duke bit his lips. 

“ Sire,” he replied, “ the fear is more than improbable ; but 
if such a thing should happen, and, as a sovereign prince, I was 
forced to defend my patrimony against your Majesty, I swear 
to you it would be only on the breach of my last fortress that I 
should sign a treaty as disastrous as that to which you have 
consented.” 
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“ M. le Due I ” exclaimed Henri, throwing back his head and 
raising his voice. 

“Sire,” replied M. de Guise, “let me tell you what I think 
and what all of us think who belong to the noblesse. The au- 
thority of a constable is such, it is claimed, that in a case of 
extreme necessity, he may pledge a third of the kingdom. Well, 
without other necessity than that of leaving a prison of which 
he is tired, M. le Connetable costs you more than a third of your 
realm, sire. Yes, of your realm, — for I consider as of your 
realm all that conquered land of Piedmont which has cost the 
crown of France more than forty millions of gold, and the soil 
of France more than a hundred thousand of its children ; for 
I consider of your realm those line parliaments of Turin and 
Chambery which, as well as many others, the late king, your 
lord and father, instituted there after the French manner ; 
for I consider as of your realm all those fair Transalpine cities 
in which so many of your subjects had established their house- 
holds and taken such root that gradually the inhabitants were 
abandoning their corrupted Italian, and sj)eaking as good 
French as is spoken in Lyons or Tours.” 

“ Well,” asked Henri, embarrassed at having to answer such 
arguments, “ for whom do 1 abandon all this? For my father’s 
daughter, for my sister Marguerite.” 

No, sire ; you abandon it for Duke Emmanuel Philibert, 
her husband, your most cruel enemy, your most inveterate an- 
tagonist. Once married, the Princess Marguerite is no longer 
the daughter of the king your father ; the I'rincess Marguerite 
is no longer your sister ; the Princess Marguerite is Duchess 
of Savoy. Now, do you wish me to tell you what will happen, 
sire ? This is what will happen ; the Duke of Savoy will no 
sooner be restored to his dominions than he will tear up all 
your father has planted there ; and this he will do so effectively 
that all the glory acquired by France in Italy during the last 
twenty-six or thirty years will be completely extinguished, and 
you may abandon forever the hope of conquering the duchy of 
Milan. And yet it is not that which disturbs my mind and 
afflicts my soul most; it is the fact that you offer such 
advantages to the lieutenant general of King Philip, to the 
representative of that Spanish house which is bur most fatal 
enemy. Just think of it, sire ! by means of the Alps, all the 
passes of which Emmanuel Philil)ert holds, Spain is at the 
gates of Lyons 1 — Lyons, which, before this peace, was in 
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th/e center of your kingdom, and which to-day ia a frontier 
city.” 

“ Oh,^ with regard to that matter,” replied Henri, ‘'you have 
no reason at all to be disturbed, cousin. Duke Emmanuel 
Philibert, in virtue of an arrangement made between us, passes 
from the Spanish service into ours. Shoirld M. le Conn6table 
die, his sword is promised to the Duke of Savoy.” 

“And doubtless that is why,” replied Frangois de Guise, 
bitterly, “ Duke Emmanuel Philibert took it from him in ad-^ 
vanoe at Saint-Quentin ? ” 

Then as the king ma<le an impatient gesture, — 

“ Pardon me, sire,” continued the duke ; “ 1 a.m wrong, and 
such questions ought to bo treated more seriously. So Duke 
Emmanuel Philibert is to succeed M. de Montmorency ? So M. 
de Savoie is to hold in his hands iXm fte^ir-de-lia sword? Well, 
sire, take care tliat on the day you place that sword in his pos- 
session he does not use it as the Count of Saint- l*aul did, who, 
like the Duke of Savoy, was also a foreigner, being of the house 
of Luxembourg. King Louis XI. and the Duke of Burgundy 
also made a peace one line day, as you wish to do, or have 
already done, with the King of Spain ; one of the conditions of 
tliis, peace was that the Count of Saint-Paul- should be Consta- 
ble of France, and ho Avas ; but he was hardly constable when 
he began to treacherously support the Duke of Burgundy, his 
first master, and marched on from treason to treason, as may 
be read in the ‘ Memoirs of Philippe do Comines.’ ” 

“Good!” replied Henri; “since you refer me to the ‘Me- 
moirs of Philippe do Comines,’ 1 am willing to base my answer 
on those Memoirs. What was the result of all the treasons of 
Saint-Paul ? that ho lost his head, was it not? Well, listen to 
this, cousin, on the first treason of Duke hlmraanuel, I swear to 
you, — and you hear this from my own lips, — that he shall be. 
dealt with exactly as Avas tlie Constable of Saint-Paul by my 
predecessor Louis XI. But, tlmnk God ! no such necessity 
will arise,” continued the king. “Duke Emmanuel Philibert, 
far from forgetting what he oAves us, Avill always have before 
his eyes the position we have made for him. Besides, we re* 
tain the marquisato of Saluces in the midst of his territories’, 
as a mark of honor for the crown of France, and in order that 
the Duke of Savoy, his children and his posterity, may 
forget that our kings formerly conquered and possessed all 
Piedmont and Savoy, but that, in favor of a daughter of France 
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who married into their house, all these conquests and posses- 
sions on both sides of the mountains were restored, or rather 
made over as a gift, to the said house, to render it, by this 
boundless liberality, more obedient and devoted to the crown 
of France.” 

Then as the king saw tliat M. de (luise did not seem to set 
a very high value on this marquisate of Saluces reserved to the 
crown of France, he added : — 

“ Moreover, if you will have the goodness to reflect on the 
matter, you must see as well as I that the seizure of the territo- 
ries of the poor prince who was father of the present ]3uko of 
Savoy was a very tyrannical usur[)ation on the part of the late 
king, my lord and father ; for he really had not any right 
at all on his side, and to banish a son in this way from the 
duchy of his father and strip him of everything, was surely not 
acting as a good Christian ; and tliough I had no other motive 
than that of relieving tlie soul of the king my father from such 
a sin, I would restore to Emmanuel Philibert what belongs to 
him.” 

The duke bowed. 

“Well,” asked Henri, “you do not answer, M. de Guise?” 

“Yes, sire. Hut since the excitement of your Majesty has 
led, you to accuse even the king yo\ir father of tyranny, it is no 
longer, — I who esteem King Francois I. a great king and jiot 
a tyrant, — it is no longer to King Henri If., it is to King Fi'an- 
gois I. tliat I liave to render an account of my cojiduct. Just 
as you have judged your fatlmr, sire, your fatlier shall judge 
me ; and as 1 believe the judgment of the dead more infallible 
than the judgment of the living, being condemned by the liv- 
ing, I appeal to the dead.” 

Thereupon, approaching that fine portrait of Fx’anyois I, by 
Titian which is to-day one of ilie glories of the Museum of the 
Louvre, but which then was the cliief ornament of tlie room in 
which this discussion took place, and whixih we have just re- 
lated, with the object of proving to our readers that it was not 
the edge of the sword, bxit the fa.s(;inating graces of a woman 
which led to the signing of the fatal treaty of Cateau-Cam- 
bresis, — 

“ O King Frangois ! ” said the duke, “ you who were armed 
by Bayard, and called the Knightly King, — a title that con- 
tained all the glorious characteristics of the kings your prede- 
cessors, you loved sieges and battles too much during your 
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life, and were too much attached to your fair realm of France 
not to view from on high what is passing amongst us ! You 
know what I have done and what I wished to do still ; but 1 
am arrested in my career, O my king ! and they prefer a peace, 
tlie signing of which costs us more than would thirty years of 
reverses I The sword of a lieutenant general of the kingdom 
is, then, useless ; and as I do not wish it to be said that such a 
peace was consented to as long as the Due de Guise had his 
sword by his side, I, Francois de Lorraine, who never yet sur- 
rendered his sword, surrender it now to you, my king, the first 
for whom 1 have drawn it, and who knows its value ! ” 

At these words, the duke loosened tlie sword from his belt, 
hung it up as a trophy on the frame of the picture, bowed and 
went from the room, leaving the King of France furious, the 
cardinal utterly depressed, and Catherine triumphant. 

In fact, the vindictive Florentine saw but one thing in all 
this : it was the insult offered by Frangois de Guise to Madame 
de Valentinois, her rival, and to the constable, her enemy. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

(From the “ Lives of Celebrated Women ” : translated for this work.) 

By the ABBlt DE BRANTOME. 

[SEioNEra i)E Brantome (Pierre do Bourdeillcs), the French chronicler, 
was bom of a noble family in Pdrigord, Gascony, .about 1640. He was made 
Abb6 de BrautOme at sixteen, witliout taking order.s ; served in the army in 
Italy, Barbary, and Maltit ; and passed .some years at the court of Charles IX. 
Upon retirement into private life he wrote liia “ Memoirs ” (1065-1666), which 
contain valuable information regarding the cltief historical persons and events of 
bis time. He died July 15, I6i4.] 

Her Youth and Marriage. 

As SHE grew into the flower of her age, one could see great 
beauty, great virtues, develoj) in her in such fashion, that on 
arriving at fifteen her beauty began to display its luster at full 
noon and efface the sun at his strongest, so fine was the beauty 
of her person. And in that of her mind she was fully equal j 
for had been highly educated in Latin. At the age of 
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thirteen or fourteen she declaimed before King Henry, the 
queen, and all the court, publicly in the hall of the Louvre, 
an oration in Latin whicli she had composed, maintaining and 
defending, contrary to the general opinion, that it was quite 
proper for women to know letters and liberal arts. . . . 

So long as sh(i was in France she always reserved two hours 
a day to study and read ; so that there Avere liardly any human 
sciences slie could not discourse well upon. Above all, she 
loved poetry and poets, but esi)ecially M. de Ronsard, M. du 
Bellay, and M. do Maisonfleur, who have made line poems and 
elegies for her, and also on her departure from France, which 
I have often seen her read to herself in France and in Scotland, 
with tears in her eyes and sighs from her heart. 

She turned her attention to being a jjoet, and composed 
verses of whicli I have seen some fine and very well done, and 
noway resembling those attributed to her iis having been made 
for love of Count Rothwcll ; those are too crude and ill- 
polished to have been taken out of her line stock. M. de Ron- 
sard was entirely of my opinion in this, sis we were talking of 
it one day and I’esid them. She comiiosed still finer and more 
elegant ones, suid on the moment, sus 1 have often seen her 
retire into her csibinct and come out directly, that we might 
sh 9 w them to some gentlemen who were there with us. More- 
over, she wrote very ivell in prose, and especisilly in letters, 
which I have seen extremely fine and eloquent and lofty. 
Nevertheless, when she chatted with some she wsis used to 
speak veiy sweetly, delicately, and pleasingly, mingled with 
a very discreet and modest reserve, and, above all, ivith a very 
fine grace ; even lier native language [Scotch], wliicli in itself 
is very rustic, uncouth, poor in sound and fitness, she spoke 
with such fine grace, and shaped in such fashion, that one 
found it most beautiful and most charming in her, but not in 
others. . . . 

See what virtue that beauty and tliat grace possessed, to 
turn a barbaric rudeness into a sweet courtesy and a gracious 
good breeding 1 And one should not be astonished at that, 
since being dressed in the savage (as I have seen) and barbaric 
mode of the savages of her country, she seemed, in a mortal 
body and a rude and barbaric garb, a very goddess, — those 
who have seen her thus dressed must admit this in utter truth ; 
and those who have not seen her must have seen her portrait 
in this costume ; so that I have heard it said to the queen- 
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mother and to the king that she appeared even more beautiful, 
more charming, and more desirable, in tliat than in the others. 
How she would then appear, exhibiting herself in her fine and 
rich apparel, it might be after tlio French or Sj)ani8h fashion, 
or with a bonnet of Italian style, or in the other white gar- 
ments of her deep mourning, Avith which slie made herself most 
beautiful to see 1 for the whiteness of her countenance strove 
with the whiteness of the veil she wore ; but at last the work- 
manship of her veil lost it, and the snow of her white face 
extinguished the other. . . . 

She had still further that perfection which most can set the 
world on fire, an exceedingly sweet and lovely voi(je ; for she sang 
admirably, modulating her A'oice to the lute, Avdiich she touched 
very prettily with that beautifid white hand and those beauti- 
ful fingers so finely molded, which owed nothing to those of 
Aurora. What more remains to say of her beauties ? Except 
what has been said of her, that the sun of Scotland was unlike 
her ; for sometimes out of the year that does not shine five 
hours on her country ; and she always shone so strongly that 
of her bright rays she sent a portion to the earth and her 
people, which has more need of light than any other, because 
by its incline it is very remote from that great sun of heaven. 
Ah 1 Kingdom of Scotland, 1 believe that now your days .are 
still shorter than they Avere, and your nights longer, since you 
have lost that princess AAdio illuminated you. But you have 
been ungrateful to her, not having knoAvn enough to recognize 
your debt of loyalty as you ought, and as we speak of it 
elsewhere. 

Now, this lady and princess pleased France so much that it 
prayed King Henry to make an alliance Avith her, and give her 
to the Dauphin, his well-beloved son, Avho on his side had been 
desperately smitten Avith her. So the nuptials were solemnly 
celebrated in the great church and palace of Paris ; Avhere one 
might see that queen appear a hundred times more beautiful 
than a goddess from heaven, either at morning going to the 
espousals in noble majesty, or after dinner proceeding to the 
ball, or toward evening journeying with modest pace and 
haughty mien to offer and complete her vow to the hymeneal 
God : so that every one’s voice went spreading and resounding 
through the court and in the midst of the great city, that a 
hundred and a hundred times fortunate was the prince who was 
to be united to that princess ; that if the kingdom of Scotland 
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was anytlring of a prize, the queen was worth more ; for even 
if she had neither scepter or crown, her person alone and 
her divine beauty were worth a kingdom ■; but since slie was a 
queen she brought to France and her husband a double fortune. 

This is what the world kept saying of her ; and so she was 
called the “ Dauphine Queen,” and the king, her husband, the 
“ Dauphin King ” ; and the two lived togetlier in very great 
love and pleasant concord. 

Then, the great King Henry dying, they came to bo king 
and queen of France, king and queen of two great kingdoms; 
fortunate and most fortunate both, had not the king her 
husband been carried off by death, and she in consequence 
remained a widow in the lovely s[)ring of her loveliest years, 
and only being able to enjoy all her love, pleasures, and felici- 
ties some four years. [Two and a half, in faci.j 

Her Departure from France. 

The beginning of autumn having now arrived, the queen, 
who had delayed long enough, departed from Fnuice ; and 
having traveled by land to Calais, accompanied by all her 
uncles, M. de Nemours, and the greater part of the lords and 
gentlemen of the court, and all tlie ladies, as Madame do Guise 
and others, all regretting and weeping hot tears for the absence 
of such a qtieen — she found at the port two galleys, one of 
M. de Moullon and the other of Captain Albize, and. two 
freight vessels, for her solo armament : and six days after her 
sojourn at Calais began, having said her sorrowful adieux, full 
of sighs, to all the great company there from the greatest down 
to the least, she embarked, having her uncles with her — Mes- 
sieurs d’Auni&le, Grand Prior, and l.)’EUMeuf, and M. d’An- 
ville, to-day the Constable — and many of us nobles who were 
with her, in the galley of M. de Meullon, the better ahd 
handsomer of the two. 

Just as she was about to leave the port, and the oars were 
about to be wetted, she saw a ship enter it on a full sea, and 
all at once before her ey'^es sink and perish, and the greater 
part of the sailors drown, on account of not having properly 
grasped the current and the depth ; seeing which, she involun- 
tarily cried out, “ Ah, my God I what an augury for my voyage 
is this I ” And the galley having left the port, and a fresh 
bPseze sprung up, it began to make sail, and the convict crew 
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to rest. She, without thinking of doing otherwise, leaned her 
two arms on the stern of the galley beside the rudder and 
melted into great tears, fixing always her beautiful eyes on 
the port and the place whence she had set out, uttering always 
these sad words, “ Adieu, France I Adieu, Prance I ” repeat- 
ing them constantly ; an<l she kept up this doleful occupation 
for nearly five hours, until night began to fall, and she was 
asked if she would not come away from there and sup a little. 
Then, redoubling her tears more than ever, she said these 
words : “ It is just at this hour, my dear France, that I lose 
you wholly from my sight, since the dusky night is jealous of 
my happiness in seeing you as much as 1 have been able, and 
spreads a black veil before my eyes to deprive me of such a 
possession. Adieu, then, my dear France, I shall never see 
you more I ” 

So she retired, saying that she had acted contrary to Dido, 
who looked only to the sea when yEnoas had forsaken her, 
while herself looked only to the land. She wished to lie down 
after eating only a sjilad, but would not go below into her 
chamber in the stern, so they set up the crossbar of the galley 
on the height of the stern and prepared lier a bed there ; but 
she reposed little, nowise forgetting her sighs and tears. She 
ordered the helmsman, as soon as it should bo dawn, if he co'uld 
still see and descry the land of I^'rance, that he should wake 
her and not fear to call her. Fortune favored her in this, 
for the wind having fallen, and recourse had to the oars, 
scarcely any headway was made that night, so that at daybreak 
the land of France still ax)peared ; and the helmsman not 
having failed in the injunction she gave him, she raised herself 
on her bed, and gave herself once more to the contemplation 
of France as long as she was able. But the galley leaving 
it behind, she left her contentment behind, and saw her beauti- 
ful land no more. Then she again poured out the words: 
“ Adieu, France I That is ended. Adieu, France I I think 
I shall never see you more ! ” 

The Cha stela kd Affair. 

Before I finish I must say this much yet in answer to some I 
have heard speak ill of the death of Chastelard, whom the queen 
gent to execution in Scotland, and tax her with it, and even be 
so scurvy as to hold that by divine vengeance she had justly 
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suffered what she had made another suffer. It happens that 
there is no justice whatever in this story, and that it ought 
never to exist ; and whoever knows the history will not blame 
our said queen at all : and for that reason 1 wish to tell it for 
her justification. 

Chastelard, then, Avas a gentleman of Daxtphiny, of good 
family and name — for he was grandnephew on the mother’s 
side of the brave M. de Bayard ; and it was said resembled him 
in figure, for his was medium and very handsome and slender, 
as M. de Bayard’s was said to be. lie Avas very skillful in 
arms sind alert in everything and ail polite exercises, as shooting, 
playing at the palm [ball], vaulting, ami dancing. In short, 
he was a most aceomplished gentleman ; and as to his mind, it 
was also excellent, for he spoke very finely and Avrote still better 
things, even in verse, using a very sweid, refined, and careless 
poesy. 

He followed M. d’Anville — so ealle<l at that time, noAv the 
Constable; and Avhen avo were Avitb him and the (Irand Prior, 
of the house of Lorraine, to escort the said queen, the said 
Chastelard Wiis with her, ami in that company made himself 
known to the queen Avhat he Avas in all gentlemanly pursuits 
and above all in verses ; and among others be made a poem 
upon her out of an Italian translation, for he spoke and under- 
stood it well, which began, Ohe ffiova passeder citfadi e repni, 
etc., which is a very well-written sonnet, of Avhich the sub- 
stance is this; “What avails it to own so many kingdoms, 
cities, villages, provinces, to command so many peoples, to 
make one’s self respected, feared, admired, and gazed at by 
every one, and to sleep a Avidow, alone, and cold as ice ?” He 
made many other very fine verses, Avhich I have seen in his hand- 
writing ; for they have never been printed that I have seen. 

Then the queen, avIio loved letters, and especially verses, 
and sometimes made fine ones, Avas pleased to see those of the 
said Chastelard, and even composed an answer to him ; and by 
that means he made himself welcome to her and often conversed 
with her. Nevertheless he became secretly inflamed with too 
hot a fire, without its object having anything to do Avith it ; 
for who can ward off being loA’cd? Men have loved in times 
past the chastest goddesses and ladies, and love them still, they 
have even loved marble statues ; but for that reason the ladies 
are not to blame if they do not remain such. Burn who will, 
then, over secret fires 1 
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Chastelard returned with all the company into France, rniueli 
afflicted and disheartened at leaving behind so beautiful a being. 
At the end of a year the first civil war arose in France. He, 
who was of the lieligion, had a struggle with himself which 
side he should take ; whether to go to Orleans with the rest, or 
stay with M. d’Anville and with him make war against his 
religion. The second was too bitter to him, to go against his 
faith and liis conscience ; the former, to bear arms against 
his lord, troubled him greatly: wherefore he resolved, to figlit 
neither for the one nor the other, hut banish himself from 
France and go to Scotland, and let those tight who would, and 
pass the time there. He opened his purposes to M. d’Anville 
and disclosed his resolution to him, and begged him to write 
letters in his favor to the queen ; tliis he obtained : and having 
taken leave of one and another, he departed. 

He made and completed his voyage jirosperously, since on 
arriving in Scotland and disclosing his resolution to the queen, 
she received him humanely, and assured liim of being welcome s 
but abusing that good reception, ho wished to assail so lofty a 
sun that he destroyed himself by it like Phaeton ; for impelled 
by love and madness, he was so presumptuous as to hide him- 
self under the queen’s bed, as was discovered when she wished 
to retire. Hut the queeu, without making any scandal, par- 
doned him, sujiporting herself by tlio good advice which the 
maid of honor gave her mistress in the Nouvelles of the queen 
of Navarre [Heptameron], when a lord of her brother’s court, 
slii)ping tlirough a trap-door which he had purposely made in 
the wall at her be<lside, tried to force her, by which he got 
nothing but shame and a line scratching ; and wishing to make 
him smart for his temerity and complain to her brother, her 
maid of honor counseled her that since he liad got nothing but 
scratches and shame, he had been punished enough; and that 
thinking to make her honor clear, she would rather dim it, — - 
the honor of a lady being of such a value that it ought never 
to be put in debate, and that the more it is discussed, the more 
it goes to the world’s nose and then into backbiters’ mouths. 

Our queen of Scotland, being wise and prudent, so passed 
over this scandal; but the said Chastelard, not content and 
more than ever frantic with love, returned there a second time, 
having forgotten his first offense and his pardon. Then the 
queen, for her honor’s sake, and to give no occasion to her 
women to think evil, and indeed to his people if they knew Of 
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it, lost patience, gav^e him into the hands of justice, which con- 
demned him at once to have his head cut off, seeing the crime 
he had committed. And on tlie appointed day, having been led 
to the scaffold, he had in iiis liands the hymns of M. Ilonsard ; 
and for his eternal consolation, he set liimself to reading entire 
the hymn on death, which is excellently written and fitting to 
make one despise death; supporting himself further with 
another spiritual book, neither by a minister nor a confessor. 

After having done 'his whole reading, he turned toward 
the place where ho thought the queen was, and cried iiloud, 
“ Adieu, most beautiful and most cruel princiiss of the world ; ” 
and then, with great constancy holding out his neck to the 
executioner, he let himself be very easily dispatched. 

Some have tried to discuss why ])e called her so cruel, or if 
it was that she had not had pity on his love or his life. As to 
that, what could she do? If, after the first pardon, she had 
given the second, she would have been scamlaled everywhere ; 
and to save her honor, justice had t(j use its right ; and that is 
the end of the story. 




MARY’S ESCAPE FOILED. 

By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 

(From “The Abbot.” For biogrsipbical sketch, see page 13.) 

[After Carberry Height and the flight of Iier liusband, Botliwell, Qinif-n Mary 
was imprisoned in the tiny isle of Lochlevcn in Kinros.s. 'I'lie Protestant 
lords sent envoys to force her to sign her recantation. Except for Roland 
Graeme, the hero of the novel, who partly plays the r61o of the real Sir 
James Melville, the scene is historical.] 

When Roland Graeme had finished his repast, having liis 
dismissal from the Queen for the evening, and being little 
inclined for such society as the castle afforded, he stole into 
the garden, in which he had permission to spend his leisure, 
time when it pleased him. In this place tlie ingenuity of the 
contriver and disposer of the walks had exerted itself tt) make 
the most of little space, and by screens, both of stone orna- 
mented with rude sculpture and hedges of living green, had 
endeavored to give as much intricacy and variety as the con- 
fined limits of the garden would admit. 
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Here the young man walked sadly, considering the events 
of the day, and comparing what had dropped from the Abbot 
with what he had himself noticed of the demeanor of George 
Douglas. “It must be so,” was the jiainful but inevitable 
conclusion at which he arrived. “ It must be by bis aid that 
slie is thus enabled, like a phantom, to transport herself from 
place to place, and to appear at pleasure on the mainland or 
on the islet. It must be so,” be repeated once more; “with 
him she liolds a close, secret, and intimate correspondence, 
altogether ineojisistent with the eye of favor which she has 
sometimes cast upon me, and destructive to the hopes which 
she must have known these glances have necessarily inspired.” 
And yet (for love will hope where reason despairs) the 
thought rushed on his mind that it was possible she only en- 
couraged Douglas’ passion so far as might serve her mistress’ 
interest, and that she was of too frank, noble, and candid a 
nature to hold out to himself hopes which she meant not to 
fulfill. 

The sun had now for some time set, and the twilight of 
May was rapidly falling into a serene night. (.)n the lake the 
expanded water rose and fell, with the slightest and .softest 
influence of a southern breeze, which scarcely dimpled the sur- 
face over which it passed. In the distance was still seen.the 
dim outline of the island of Saint Serf, once visited by many 
a sandaled pilgrim, as the blessed spot trodden by a man of 
God — now neglected or viol.ated as the refuge of lazy priests, 
who had with justice been compelled to give place to the sheep 
and the heifers of a Protestant baron. 

As Roland gazed on the dark speck amid the lighter blue 
of the waters which surrounded it, the mazes of polemical dis- 
cussion again stretched themselves before the eye of his mind. 
Had these men justly suffered their exile as licentious drones, 
the robbers, at once, and disgrace of the busy hive? or had 
the hand of avarice and rapine expelled from the temple, not the 
ribalds who polluted, but the faithful priests who served the 
shrine in honor and fidelity? The arguments of Henderson, 
in this contemplative hour, rose with double force, before him, 
and could scarcely be parried by the appeal which the Abbot 
Ambrosius had made from his understanding to his feelings — 
an appeal which he had felt more forcibly amid the bustle of 
stirring life than now, when his reflections were more undis- 
turbed. It required an effort to divert his mind from this 
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embarrassing topic ; and he found that he best succeeded by 
turning his eyes to the front of the tower, watching where a 
twinkling light still streamed from the casement of Catherine 
Seyton’s apartment, obscured by times for a moment as the 
shadow of the fair inhabitant passed betwixt the taper and the 
window. At length the light was removed or extinguished, 
and that object of speculation was also withdrawn from the 
eyes of the meditative lover. Dare I confess the fact, witlmut 
injuring his character forever as a hero of romance? These 
eyes gradually beciame lieavy ; speculative doubts on the sub- 
ject of religious controversy, and anxious conjectures concern- 
ing the state of his misti-ess’ all'ections, became confusedly 
blended together in his musings ; the fatigues of a busy day 
prevailed over the harassing subjects of contemplation which 
occupied his mind, and he fell fast asleep. 

Sound were his slumbers, until they were suddenly dispelled 
by the iron tongue of the castle bell, which sent its dee]) and 
sullen sounds wide over the bosom of the lake, and awakened 
the echoes of Hennarty, the hill which descends steeply on its 
southern bank. Roland started up, for this bell was always 
tolled at ten o’clock, us the signal for locking the castle gates 
and placing the keys under the charge of the seneschal. He 
therefore hastened to the wicket by which the garden commu- 
nicated, with the building, and had the mortilication, just as he 
reached it, to hear the bolt leave its sheath with a discordant 
crash, and enter the stone groove of the door lintel. 

“ Hold, hold,” cried the “ ‘Wid let me in ere you lock 

the wicket.” 

The voice of Dryfesdale reidied from within, in his usual 
tone of imbittered sullenness, “ The hour is passed, fair master 
— you like not the inside of these walls — even make it a com- 
plete holiday, and spend the night as well as the day out of 
bounds.’’ 

“ Open the door,” exclaimed the indignant page, “ or, by 
Saint Giles, I will make thy gold chain smoke for it I ” 

, “Make no alarm here,” retorted the imjjenetrable Dryfes- 
dale, “but keep thy sinful oaths and silly threats for those 
that regard them — I do mine office, and carry the keys to the 
seneschal. — Adieu, my young master ! the cool night air will 
advantage your hot blood.” 

The steward was right in what he said ; for the cooling 
breeze was very necessary to appease the feverish fit of anger 
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which Roland experienced, nor did the remedy succeed for 
some time. At length, after some hasty turns made through 
the garden, exhausting his passion in vain vows of vengeance, 
Roland Graeme began to be sensible that his situation ought 
rather to be held as a matter of laughter than of serious resent- 
ment. To one bred a sportsman, a night spent in the open air 
had in it little of hardship, and the poor malice of the steward 
seemed more worthy of his contempt than his anger. “ I would 
to God,” he said, “ that the grim old man may always have con- 
tented himself with such sportive revenge. He often looks as 
he were capable of doing us a darker turn.” Returning, there- 
fore, to the turf scat which he had formerly occupied, and 
which was partially sheltered by a trim fence of green holly, 
he drew his mantle around him, stretched himself at length on 
the verdant settle, and endeavored to resume that sleep which 
the castle bell had interrupted to so little i)urpose. 

Sleep, like other earthly blessings, is niggard of its favors 
when most courted. The more Roland invoked her aid, the 
farther she fled from his eyelids. lie had been completely 
awakened, first, by the sounds of the boll, and then by his own 
aroused vivacity of temper, and ho found it difficult again to 
compose himself to slumber. At length, when his mind was 
wearied out with a maze of unpleasing meditation, he succeeded 
in coaxing himself into a broken slumber. This was again dis- 
pelled by the voices of two persons who were walking in the 
garden, the sound of whose conversation, after mingling for 
some time in the page’s dreams, at length succeeded in awak- 
ing him thoroughly. He rai.sed himself from his reclining pos- 
ture in the utmost astonishment, which the circumstance of 
hearing two persons at that late hour conversing on the out- 
side of the watchfully guarde<l Castle of T>ochleven was so well 
calculated to excite. His first thought was of supernatural 
beings ; his next, xipon some attempt on the part of Queen 
Mary's friends and followers ; his la.st was, that George of 
Douglas, possessed of the keys, and having the means of in- 
gress and egress at pleasure, was availing himself of his office 
to hold a rendezvous with Catherine Seyton in the castle 
garden. He was confirmed in this opinion by the tone of 
the voice, which asked in a low whisper, “ whether all -was 
ready ? ” 

Roland Graeme, availing himself of a breach in the holly 
screen, and of the assistance of the full moon, which was n6w 
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arisen, had a perfect opportunity, himself unobserved, to recon* 
nolter the persons and the motions of those by whom his rest 
had been thus unexpectedly disturbed ; and his observations 
confirmed his jealous apprehensions. They stood together in 
close and earnest conversation within four yards of the place of 
his retreat, and he could easily recognize the tall form and deep 
voice of Douglas, and the no less remarkable dress and tone of 
the page at the hostelry of Saint Michuers. 

“ I have been at the door of the page’s apartment,” saidi 
Douglas, “but he is not there, or lie will not answer. It is 
fast bolted on the inside, as is the custom, and we cannot pass 
through it — and what his silence may bode I know not.” 

“ You have trusted liim too far,” said the other ; “ a featlier- 
headed coxcomb, upon wlioso changeable mind and hot brain 
there is no making an abiding impression.” 

“ It was not I who was willing to trust him,” said Douglas ; 
“but I was assured he would prove friendly when called upon — 

for ” Mere he spoke so low that Roland lost the tenor of 

his words, which was the more provoking, as ho was fully 
aware that he was himself the subject of their conversation. 

“Nay,” replied the stranger, more aloud, “I have oii my 
side put him off with fair words, which make fools fain — but 
now, if you distrust him at the push, deal with him with your 
dagger, and so make open passage.” 

“ That were too rash,” said Douglas ; “ and besides, as I 
told you, the door of his apartment is shut aiid bolted. I will 
essay again to waken him.” 

Graeme instantly comprehended that the ladies, having been 
somehow made aware of his being in the garden, had secured 
the door of the outer room in which he usually slejit, as a sort 
of sentinel upon that only access to the Queen’s apartments. 
But then, how came Catherine .Seyton to be abroad, if the 
Queen and the other lady were still within their chambers, and 
the access to them locked and bolted? — “I will be instantly at 
the bottom of these mysteries,” he said, “and then thank Mis- 
tress Catherine, if this be really she, for the kind use which 
she exhorted Douglas to make of his dagger — they seek me, 
as I comprehend, and they shall not seek me in vain.?’ 

Douglas had by this time reentered the castle by the 
wicket, which was now open. I'ho stranger stood alone in 
the garden walk, his arms folded on his breast, and his eyes 
oast ifmpatiently up to the moon, as if accusing her of betraying 

TOi.. xn. — IX) 
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him by the magnificence of her luster. In a moment Roland 
Graeme stood before him. — “A goodly night,” he said, “ Mis- 
tress Catherine, for a young lady to stray forth in disguise, 
and to meet with men in an orchard 1 ” 

“ Hush ! ” said the stranger page, “ hush, thou foolish patch, 
and tell us in a word if thou art friend or foe.” 

“How should I be friend to one who deceives me by fair' 
words, and who would have Douglas deal with me with his 
poniard?” replied Roland. 

“The fiend receive Geoi'ge of Douglas, and thee too, thou 
born madcap, and sworn marplot ! ” said the other ; “ we shall 
be discovered, and then death is the word.” 

“ Catherine,” said the page, “ you have dealt falsely and 
cruelly with me, and the moment of explanation is now come 

— neither it nor yoxx shall escape me.” 

“ Madman I ” said the stranger, “ I am neither Kate nor 
Catherine — the moon shines bright enough surely to know the 
hart from the hind.” 

“That shift shall not serve you, fair mistress,” said the 
page, laying hold on the lap of the stranger’s cloak ; “ this 
time, at least, I will know with Avhom I deal.” 

“ Unhand me,” said she, endeavoring to extricate herself 
from his grasp ; and in a tone where anger seemed to contend 
with a desire to laugh, “ Use you so little discretion toward a 
daughter of Seyton ? ” 

But as Roland, encouraged perhaps by her risibility to sup- 
pose his violence was not unpardonably offensive, kept hold on 
her mantle, she said, in a sterner tone of unmixed resentment, 
“ Madman, let me go ! — there is life and death in this moment 

— I would not willingly hurt thee, and yet beware ! ” 

As she spoke, she made a sudden effort to escape, and in 
doing so, a pistol, which she carried in her hand or about her 
person, w’ent off. 

The warlike sound instantly awakened the well-warded 
castle. The warder blew his horn, and began to toll the castle 
bell, crying out at the same time, “ Fie, treason ! treason 1 cry 
all I cry all I ” 

The apparition of Catherine Seyton, which the page had let 
loose in the first moment of astonishment, vanished in dark- 
ness, but the plash of oars was heard, and in a second or two 
five or six arquebuses and a falconet were fired from the battle- 
ments of the castle successively, as if leveled at some object 
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on the water. Confounded with these incidents, no way for 
Catherine’s protection (supposing her to he in tlie boat which 
he had heard put from the shore) occurred to Roland, save to 
have recourse to George of Douglas. He hastened for this 
purpose toward the apartment of the Queen, whence he heard 
loud voices and much trampling of feet. When lie entered, 
he found himself added to a confused and astonished group, 
which, assembled in that apartment, stood gazing upon each 
other. At the upper 'end of tlie room stood the Queen, 
equipped as for a journey, and attended not only by the Lady 
Fleming, but by the omnipresent Catherine Seyton, dressed in 
the habit of her own sex, and bearing in her hand the casket 
in which Mary kept such jewels as she had been permitted to 
retain. At the other end of the hall was the Lady of Loch- 
leven, hastily dressed, as one startled from slumber by the 
sudden alarm, and surrounded by domestics, some bearing 
torches, others holding naked swords, partisans, pistols, or such 
other weapons as they had caught up in the hurry of a night 
alarm. Betwixt these two parties stood George of Douglas, 
his arms folded on his breast, his eyes bent on the ground, 
like a criminal who knows not how to deny, yet continues 
unwilling to avow, the guilt in which ho has been detected. 

.“Speak, (xeorge of Douglas,” said the Lady of Lochleven ; 
“ speak, and clear the horrid suspicion which rests on thy name. 
Say ‘A Douglas was never faithless to his trust, and I am a 
Douglas.’ Say this, my dearest son, and it is all I ask thee to 
say to clear thy name, even under such a foul charge. Say it 
was but the wile of these unhappy women, and this false boy, 
which plotted an escape so fatal to Scotland — so destructive 
to thy father’s house.” 

“Madam,” said old Dryfe.sdale, the steward, “this much do 
I say for this silly i)age, that he could not be accessory to 
unlocking the doors, since I m3%self this night bolted him out 
of the castle. Whoever limned this night piece, the lad’s share 
in it seems to have been small.” 

“ Thou Rest, Dryfesdale,” said the Lady, “ and wouldst throw 
the blame on thy master’s house, to save the worthless life of 

a gypsy boy” 

“ His death were more desirable to me than his life,” an- 
swered the steward, sullenly; “but the truth is the truth.” 

At these words Douglas raised his head, drew up his figure 
to its full height, and spoke boldly and sedately, as one whose 
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resolution was taken. ^ Let no life be endangered for me. 1 
alone ” 

“ Douglas,” said the Queen, interrupting him, “ art thou 
mad ? Speak not, I charge you.” 

“Madam,” he replied, ^wing with the deepest respect, 
“ gladly would I obey your commands, but they must have a 
victim, and let it bo the true one. Yes, madam,” he continued, 
addressing the Lady of Lochleven, “ I alone am guilty in this 
matter. If the word of a Douglas has yet any weight with 
you, believe me that this boy is innocent ; and on your con- 
science I charge you do him no wrong ; nor let the Queen 
Buflfer hardship for embracing the opportunity of freedom which 
sincere loyalty — which a sentiment yet deeper — offered to her 
acceptance. Yes ! I had planned the escape of the most beau- 
tiful, the most persecuted, of women ; and far from regretting 
that I, for a while, deceived the malice of her enemies, I glory 
in it, and am most willing to yield up life itself in her cause.” 

“ Now may God have compassion on my age,” said the Lady 
of Lochleven, “ and enable me to bear this load of aflliction I 
O Princess, born in a luckless hour, when will you cease to be 
the instrument of seduction and of ruin to all who approach 
you ? O ancient house of Lochleven, famed so long for birth 
and honor, evil was the hour which brought the deceiver under 
thy roof ! ” 

“Say not so, madam,” replied her grandson; “the old 
honors of the Douglas line will be outshone, when one of its 
descendants dies for the most injured of Queens — for the most 
lovely of women.” 

“ Douglas,” said the Queen, “ must I at this moment — ay, 
even at this moment, when I may lose a faithful subject for- 
ever, chide thee for forgetting what is due to me as thy 
Queen ? ” 

“Wretched boy,” said the distracted Lady of Lochleven, 
“ hast thou fallen even thus far into the snare of this Moabi- 
tish woman? — hast thou bartered thy name, thy allegiance, 
thy knightly oath, thy duty to thy parents, thy country, and 
thy God, for a feigned tear, or a sickly smile, from lips which 
flattered the infirm Francis — lured to death the idiot Darnley 
-i-read luscious poetry with the minion Chastelar — mingled in 
the lays of love which were sung by the beggar Rizzio^-and 
which wore joined in rapture to those of the foul and licentious 
BothwelU” 
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“ Blaspheme not, madam I ” said Douglas ; “ nor you, fair 
Queen, and virtuous as fair, chide at this moment the pre- 
sumption of thy vassal 1 — ■ Think not that the mere devotion 
oi a subject could have moved me to the part I liavo been per- 
forming. Well you deservo that each of your lieges should 
die for you ; but I have done more — have done that to -whieh 
love alone could compel a Douglas — -1 have dissembled. — • 
Farewell, then, Queen of all hearts, and Fmpress of tliat of 
Dougins ! —When you, are freed from this vile bondage — as 
freed you shall be, if justice remains in Heaven — and when 
you load with lionors and titles the happy man who shall 
deliver you, cast one thought on him whose heart would have 
despised every reward for a kiss of your hand — east one 
thought on his Ihlelity, and drop one tear on his grave.” 
And throwing himself at her feet, he seized her hand and 
pressed it to his lips. 

“ This before my face 1 ” exclaimed the Lady of Lochleven 
— “wilt thou court thy adulterous paramour before the eyes 
of a parent? — -tear them asunder, and put him under strict 
ward I Seize him, upon your lives 1 ” she added, seeing that 
her attendants looked on each other with hesitation. 

“ They are doubtful,” said Mary. “ Save thyself, Douglas, 
I cominand thee I ” 

’ He started up from the floor, and only exclaiming, “ My 
life or death ai’o yours, and at your disposal 1 ” drew his 
sword, and broke through those who stood betwixt him 
and the door. The enthusiasm of his onset was too sudden 
and too livel}'^ to have been opposed by anything short of 
the most decided opposition ; and as lie was both loved and 
feared by his father’s vassals, none of them would offer him 
actual injury. 

The Lady of Lochleven stood astonished at his sudden 
escape. —“Am I surrounded,” she said, “by traitors? Upon 
him, villains I — pursue, stab, cut him down ! ” 

“He cannot leave the island, madam,” said Dryfesdale, 
interfering ; “ I have the key of the boat chain.” 

But two or three voices of those who pursued from curiosity, 
or command of their mistress, exclaimed from below that he 
had oast himself into the lake. 

“ Brave Douglas still I ” exclaimed the Queen. — “ Oh, true 
and lioble heart, that prefers death to imprisonment! ” 

“ Fire upon him I ” said the Lady of Lochleven ; “ if there 
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be here a true servant of his father, let him shoot the runagate 
dead, and let the lake cover our shame I ” 

The report of a gun or two was heard, but they were 
probably shot rather to obey the Lady than with any purpose 
of hitting the mark ; and Randal immediately entering, said 
that Master George had been taken up by a boat from the 
castle, which lay at a little distance. 

“ Man a barge, and pursue them I ” said the Lady. 

“ It were (piite vain,” said Randal ; “ by this time they are 
halfway to shore, and a cloud has come over the moon.” 

“And has the traitor then escaped?” said the Lady, press- 
ing her hands against her forehead with a gesture of despair ; 
“ the honor of our house is forever gone, and all will be deemed 
accomplices in this base treachery.” 

“Lady of Loehleven,” said Mary, advancing toward her, 
“you have this night cut off my fairest hopes — you have 
turned my expected freedom into bondage, and dashed away 
the cup of joy in the very instant I was advancifig it to my 
lips — and yet I feel for your sorrow the pity that you deny to 
mine. — Gladly would I comfort you if I might ; but as I may 
not, I would at least part from you in charity.” 

“Away, proud woman! ” said the T/ady ; “who ever knew 
so well as thou to deal the deepest wounds under the pretense 
of kindness and courtesy? — Who, since the great traitor, could, 
ever so betray with a kiss? ” 

“ Lady Douglas of Loehleven,” said the Queen, “ in this 
moment thou canst not offend me — no, not even by thy coarse 
and unwomanly language, held to me in the presence of menials 
and armed retainers. I have this night owed so much to one 
member of the house of Loehleven, as to cancel whatever its 
mistress can do or say in the wildness of her passion.” 

“We are bounden to you. Princess,” said Lady Loehleven, 
putting a strong constraint on herself, and passing from her 
tone of violence to that of bitter irony ; “ our poor house hath 
been but seldom graced with royal smiles, and will hardly, 
with my choice, exchange their rough honesty for such court 
honor as Mary of Scotland has now to bestow.” 

“They,” replied Mary, “who knew so well how to tdke^ 
may think themselves excused from the obligation implied in 
receiving. And that I have now little to offer is the fault of 
the Douglases and their allies.” 

“ Fear nothing, madam,” replied the Lady, of Loehleven, in 
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the same bitter tone ; “ you retain an exchequer which neither 
your own prodigality can drain, nor your offended country 
deprive you of. While you have fair words and delusive 
smiles at command, you need no other bribes to lure youth 
to folly.” 

The Queen cast not an ungratified glance on a large mirror 
which, hanging on one shle of the apartment, and illuminate<l 
by the torchlight, reflected her beautiful face and person. 
“ Our hostess grows complaisant,” she said, “ my Fleming ; 
we had not thought that grief and captivity had left us so well 
stored with that sort of wealth which ladies prize most dearly.” 

“ Your Gr.ace will drive this severe woman frantic,” said 
Fleming, in a low tone. “ On my knees 1 implore you to 
remember she is already dreadfully offended, and that we are 
in her power.” 

“I will not spai’e her, Fleming,” answered the Queen; “it 
is against my nature. She returned my honest sympathy with 
insult and abuse, and I will gall her in return — if her words 
are too blunt for answer, let her use her poniard if she dare I ” 

“The Lady Lochlevcn,” said the Lady Fleming, aloud, 
“ would surely do well now to withdraw, and to leave her Grace 
to repose.” 

.“Ay,” replied the Lady, “or to leave her Grace, and her 
Grace’s minions, to think what silly fly they may next wrap 
their meshes about. My eldest son is a widower — were he not 
more worthy the flattering hopes with which you have seduced 
his brother? — True, the yoke of marriage has been already 
thrice fitted on — but the church of Rome calls it a sacrament, 
and its votaries may deem it one in which they cannot too often 
participate.” 

“ And the votaries of the church of Geneva,” replied Mary, 
coloring with indignation, “as they deem marriage no sacra- 
ment, are said at times to dispense with the holy ceremony.” 
Then, as if afraid of the consequences of this homo allusion to 
the errors of Lady Lochleven’s early life, the Quein added, 
“ Come, my Fleming, we grace her too much by this altercation ; 
we will to our sleeping apartment. If she would disturb us 
again to-night, she must cause the door to be forced.” So say- 
ing, she retired to her bedroom, followed by her two women. 

Lady Lochleven, stunned as it were by this last sarcasm, and 
not the less deeply incensed that she had drawn it upon herself, 
remained like a statue on the spot which she had occupied when 
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«he received an affront so flagrant. Dryfesdale and Randal 
endeavored to rouse her to recollection by questions. 

“What is your honorable Ladyship’s pleasure in the 
premises?” 

“ Shall we not double the sentinels, and place one upon the 
boats and another in the garden ? ” said Randal. 

“ Would you that dispatches were sent to Sir William at 
Edinburgh, to acquaint him with what has happened?” de- 
manded Dryfesdale ; “ and ought not the place of Kinross to 
be alarmed, lest there be force upon the shores of the lake ? ” 

“ Do all as thou wilt,” said the Lady, collecting herself, and 
about to depart. “ Thou hast the name of a good soldier, Dry- 
fesdale, take all precautions. — Sacred Heaven ! that I should 
be thus openly insulted ! ” 

“ W ould it be your pleasure,” said Dryfesdale, hesitating, 
“ that this person — this Lady — be more severely restrained ? ” 

“No, vassal I ” answered the Lady, indignantly, “my revenge 
stoops not to so low a gratification. But I will have more 
worthy vengeance, or the tomb of my ancestors shall cover my 
shame I ” 

“ And you shall have it, madam,” replied Dryfesdale. “ Ere 
two suns go down you shall term yourself amply revenged.” 

The Lady made no answer — perhaps did not hear his words, 
as she presently left the apartment. By the command of Dry- 
fesdale, the rest of the attendants were dismissed, some to do 
the duty of guard, others to their repose. The steward him- 
self remained after they had all departed ; and Roland Graeme, 
who was alone in the apartment, was surprised to see the old 
soldier advance toward him with an air of greater cordiality 
than he had ever before assumed to him, but which sat ill on 
his scowling features. 

“Youth,” he said, “I have done thee some wrong — it is 
thine own fault, for thy behavior hath seemed as light to me as 
the feather thou wearest in thy hat ; and surely thy fantastic 
apparel, and idle humor of mirth and folly, have made me con- 
strue thee something harshly. But I saw' this night from my 
casement (as I looked out to see how thou hadst disposed of 
thyself in the garden), I saw, I say, the true efforts which thou 
di^t make to detain the companion of the perfidy of him who 
is no longer worthy to be called by his father's name, but must 
be cut off from his house like a rotten branch. I was. just 
about to come to thy assistance when the pistol went off, and 
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th# warden (a false knave» whom I suspect to be bribed for the 
nonce) saw himself forced to give the alarm, which, perchance, 
till then he had willfully withheld. To sitone, therefore, for my 
injustice toward you, I would willingly render you a courtesy, 
if you would accept of it from my hands.” 

“ May I first crave to know what it is ? ” replied the page. 

“ Simply to carry the news of this discovery to llolyrood, 
where thou mayest do thyself much grace, as well with the Earl 
of Morton and the Regent himself, as Avith Sir William Douglas, 
seeing thou hast seen the matter from end to end, and borne 
faithful part therein. The making thine own fortune will 
be thus lodged in tliine own hand, when I trust thou wilt 
estrange thyself from foolish vanities, and learn to walk in this 
world as one who thinks upon the next.” 

“ Sir Steward,” said Roland Graeme, “ I thank you for your 
courtesy, but 1‘ may not do your errand. I pass that I am the 
Queen’s sworn servant, and may not be of counsel .against her. 
But, setting this apart, methinks it were a bad roiwl to Sir Wil- 
liam of liochleven’s favor to be the first to tell him of his son’s 
defection — neither woiild the Regent be over well pleased to 
hear the infidelity of his vassal, nor Morton to learn the false- 
hood of his kinsman.” 

“ Uin ! ” said the steward, making that inarticulate sound 
which expresses surprise mingled with displeasure. “Naj^ 
then, even fly where ye list ; for, giddy-pated as ye may be, 
you know how to bear you in the world.” 

“ I will show you my esteem is less selfish than ye think 
for,” said the page ; “ for I hold truth and mirth to be better 
than gravity and cunning — ay, and in the end to be a match 
for them. You never loved me less, Sir Steward, than you do 
at this moment. I know you Avill give me no real confidence, 
and 1 am resolved to accept no false protestations as current 
coin. Resume your old course — suspect me as much and 
watch me as closely as you will, I bid you defiance — you have 
met with your match.” 

“ By Heaven, young man,” said the steward, with a look 
of bitter malignity, “ if thou darest to attempt any treachery 
toward the House of Lochleven, thy head shall blacken in the 
sun from the warder’s turret 1 ” 

“ He cannot commit treachery Avho refuses trust,” said the 
page ; ** and for my head, it stands as securely on my shoulders, 
as on any turret that ever mason built.” 
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“ Farewell, thou prating and speckled pie,” said Dryfesdalei, 
“thou art so vain of thine idle tongue and variegated coat! 
Beware trap and lime twig.” 

“ And fare thee well, thou hoarse old raven,” answered the 
page ; “ thy solemn flight, sable hue, and deep croak are no 
charms against birdbolt or hailshot, and that thou mayest 
find — it is open war betwixt us, each for the cause of our 
mistress, and God show the right 1 ” 

THE BATTLE OF MONCONTOUR. 

By lord MACAULAY. 

Oh, weep for Moncontour ! oh, weep for the hour 
When the children of darkness and evil had power, 

When the horsemen of Valois triumphantly trod 
On the bosoms that bled for their rights and their God. 

Oh, weep for Moncontour ! oh, weep for the slain. 

Who for faith and for freedom lay slaughtered in vain; 

Oh, weep for the living, who linger to bear 
The renegades’ shame, or the exiles’ despair. 

Oh look, one last look, to our cots and our towers. 

To the rows of our vines, and the beds of our flowers. 

To the chui’ch where the bones of our fathers decayed, 

Where Ave fondly had dreamed that our own would be laid. 

Alas! we must leave thee, dear desolate home, 

To the spearmen of Uri, the shavelings of Rome, 

To the serjient of Florence, the vulture of Spain, 

To the pride of Anjou and the guile of Lorraine. 

Farewell to thy fountains, farewell to thy shades. 

To the song of thy youths and the dance of thy maids, 

To the breath of thy gardens, the hum of thy bees. 

And the long waving line of the blue Pyrenees. 

Farewell, and for ever. The priest and the slave 
May rule in the halls of the free and the brave. 

Our hearths we abandon ; our lands we resign ; 

But, Father, we kneel to no altar but thine. 
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THE RELIEF OF LEYDEN. 

By JOHN LOTUROP MOTLEY. 

(From the “ Rise of the Dutch Republic.”) 

[For biographical sketch, sec page 20.] 

On the 1st of September, Admiral Hoisot arrived out of 
Zealand with a small number of vessels, and with eight Imn- 
di'cd veteran sailors. A wild and ferocious crew were tliose 
eight hundred Zealanders. Scarred, hacked, and even maimed, 
in the unceasing conflicts in which tlieir lives had {)assed ; 
wearing crescents in their caps, with the inscription, “ Rather 
Turkish than Popish”; renowned far and wide, as much for 
their ferocity as for their nautical skill ; the appearance of 
these wildest of the “Sea Beggars” was both eccentric and 
terrific. They were known never to give nor to take quarter, 
for they went to mortal combat only, and had sworn to spare 
neither noble nor simple, neither king, kaiser, nor pope, should 
they fall into their power. 

More than two hundred vessels had been now assembled 
carrying generally ten j)ieees of cannon, with from ten to 
eighteen oars, and manned with twenty-live hundred veterans, 
experienced both on land and water. I'lie work was now un- 
dertaken in earnest. The distance from Leyden to the outer 
dike, over whose ruins the ocean had already been admitte<l, 
was nearly fifteen miles. 'J'his reclaimed territory, however, 
was not maintained against the sea by these external barriers 
alone. The flotilla made its way with ease to the Land-seheid- 
ing, a strong dike within live miles of J^eyden, but here its 
progress was arrested. The api)roach to the city was sur- 
rounded by many strong ramparts, one within the other, by 
which it was defended against its ancient enemy, the ocean, 
precisely like the circumvallations by means of which it was 
now assailed by its more recent enemy, the Spaniard. To 
enable the fleet, however, to sail over the land, it was neces- 
sary to break through this twofold series of defenses. Be- 
tween the Land-scheiding and Leyden were several dikes, 
which kept out the water ; ui)on the level territory, thus en- 
circled, were many villages, together with a chain of sixty-two 
forts, which completely occupied the land. All these villages 
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and fortresses were held by the veteran troops of the King, the 
besieging force being about four times as strong as that which 
was coming to the rescue. 

The Prince had given orders that the Land-scheiding, which 
was still one and a half foot above water, should be taken 
possession of, at every hazard. On the night of the 10th and 
11th of September this was accomplished, by surprise, and in a 
masterly manner. The few Spaniards who had been stationed 
upon the dike were all dispatched or driven off, and the patriots 
fortified tlieinselves upon it, without the loss of a man. As the 
day dawned the Sj)aiiiards saw the fatal error which they hud 
committed in leaving this bulwark so feebly defended, and from 
two villages which stood close to the dike, the troops now 
rushed in considerable force to recover what they had lost. A 
hot action succeeded, but the patriots had too securely estab- 
lished themselves. They completely defeated the enemy, who 
retired, leaving hundreds of dead on the field, and the patriots 
in complete possession of the Land-scheiding. This first action 
was sanguinary and desperate. Tt gave an earnest of what these 
people, who came to relieve their brethren, by sacrificing their 
property iiiid their lives, were determined to effect. It gave a 
revolting proof, too, of the intense hati*ed which nerved their 
arms. A Zealander, having struck down a Spaniai’d on the 
dike, knelt on his bleeding enemy, tore his heart from his 
bosom, fastened his teeth in it for an instant, and then throw it 
to a dog, with the exclamation, '-‘’Tis too bitter.” The Spanish 
heart was, however, rescued, and kept for years, with the marks 
of the soldier’s teeth upon it, a sad testimonial of the ferocity 
engendered by this war for national existence. 

The great dike having been thus occupied, no time was 
lost in breaking it through in several places, a work which was 
accomplished under the very eyes of the enemy. The fleet 
sailed through the gaps ; but, after their passage had been 
effected in good ordei’, the Admiral found, to his surprise, that 
it was not the only rampart to be carried. The Prince had 
been informed, by those who claimed to know the country, 
that, when once the T^and-scheiding had been passed, the water 
would flood the country as far as Leyden, but the “Green- 
way,” another long dike, three quarters of a mile farther 
inward, now rose at least a foot above the water, to oppose 
their further progress. Fortunately, by a second and still 
more culpable carelessness, this dike had been left by the 
Spaniards in as unprotected a state as the first had been. 
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Promptly and aixdaciously Admiral Boisot took possession of 
this barrier also, leveled it in many places, and brought his 
flotilla, in triumph, over its ruins. Again, however, ho was 
doomed to disappointment. A largo more, called the Fresh- 
water Lake, was known to extend itself directly in liis path 
about midway between the Land-sclieiding and the city. To 
this piece of water, into -which he expected to have instantly 
floated, his only passage lay through one deep canal. The sea 
which had thus far borne him on, now diffusing itself over a 
very wide surface, and under the influence of an adverse wind, 
had become too shallow for liis ships. The canal alone was 
deep enough, but it led directly towards a bridge strongly 
occupied by tiie enemy. Hostile ti'oops, moreover, to the 
amount of three thousand occupied both sides of the canal. 
The bold Boisot, nevertheless, determined to force his passage, 
if pos.sible. Selecting a few of liis strongest vessels, his heavi- 
est artillery, and his bravest sailors, he led the van liimself, in 
a desperate attempt to make his way to the mere. Ho opened 
a hot fire upon the bridge, then converted into a fortress, while 
his men engaged in hand-to-hand combat with a succession of 
skirmishers from tlio troops along tlie canal. After losing a 
few men, and ascertaining the impregnable position of the 
enemy, he was obliged to withdraw, defeated, and almost de- 
spairing. 

A week had elapsed since the great dike had been piei’ced, 
and the flotilla now lay motionle.ss in shallow water, having ac- 
complished less than two miles. The wind, too, was easterly, 
causing the sea rather to sink than to rise. Everything wore 
a gloomj’^ aspect, when, fortunately, on tlie 18th, the wind 
shifted to the northwest, and for three days blew a gale. The 
waters rose rapidly, and before the .second day was closed the 
armada was afloat again. Some fugitives from Zoetermeer vil- 
lage now arrived, and informed the Admiral that, by making a 
detour to the right, he could completely circumvent the bridge 
and the mere. They guided him, accordingly, to a compara- 
tively low dike, which led between the villages of Zoetermeer 
and Benthuyzen. A strong force of Sjjaniards w'as stationed 
in each place, but, seized with a panic, instead of sallying to 
defend the barrier, they fled inward towards Leyden, and 
halted at the village of North Aa. It was natural that they 
should be amazed. Nothing is more appalling to the imagina- 
tion than the rising ocean tide, when man feels himself within 
its power j and here were the waters, hourly deepening and 
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closing around them, devouring the earth beneath their feet, 
while on the waves rode a flotilla manned by a determined 
race, whose courage and ferocity were known throughout the 
world. The Spanish soldiers, brave as they were on land, were 
not sailors, and in. the naval contests which had taken place 
between them and the Hollanders had been almost invariably 
defeated. It was not surprising, in these amphibious skir- 
mishes, where discipline was of little avail, and habitual audacity 
faltered at the vague dangers which encompassed them, that 
the foreign troops should lose their presence of mind. 

Three barriers, one within the other, had now been passed, 
and the flotilla, advancing with tlie advancing waves, and 
driving the enemy steadily before it, Avas drawing nearer to 
the beleaguered city. As one circle after another was passed, 
the besieging army found itself compressed witliin a constantly 
contracting field. The “Ark of Delft,” an enormous vessel, 
with shot-proof bulwarks, and moved by paddle wheels turned 
by a crank, now arrived at Zoetermeer, and was soon followed 
by the whole fleet. After a brief delay, sufficient to allow the 
few remaining Aullagers to escape, both Zoetermeer and Bent? 
huyzen, with the fortifications, were set on fire, and abandoned 
to their fate. The blaze lighted up the desolate and watery 
waste around, and Avas seen at Leyden, Avhere it Avas hailed as 
the beacon of hope. Without further impediment, the armada 
proceeded to North A a, the enemy retreating from this posi- 
tion also, and flying to ZoterAvoude, a strongly fortified village 
but a mile and three quarters from the city Avails. It was now 
SAvarming Avith troops, for the bulk of the besieging army had 
gradually been driven into a narroAv circle of forts, within the 
immediate neighborhood of Leyden. . . . 

The fleet Avas, hoAvever, delayed at North Aa by another 
barrier, called the “Kirk-Avay.” The Avaters, too, spreading 
once more over a wider space, and diminishing under an east 
wind, which had again arisen, no longer jjermitted their prog- 
ress, so that very soon the whole armada was stranded anew. 
The Avaters fell to the depth of nine inches, Avhile the vessels 
required eighteen and tAventy. Day after day the fleet lay 
motionless upon the shalloAV sea. Orange, rising from his sick 
bed as soon as he could stand, now came on board the fleet. 
His presence diffused universal joy; his words inspired his 
desponding army with fresh hope. He rebuked the impatient 
spirits who, weary of their compulsory idleness, had shown 
symptoms of ill-timed ferocity, and those eight hundred mad 
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Zealanders, so frantic in their hatred to the foreigners who 
had so long profaned their land, were as docile as children to 
the Prince. He reconnoitered the whole ground, and issued 
orders for the immediate destruction of the Kirk -way, the last 
important barrier which separated the fleet from Leyden. 
Then, after a long conference with Admiral Boisot, he returned 
to Delft. 

Meantime, the besieged city was at its last gasp. The 
burghers had been in a state of uncertainty for many days 
being aware that the fleet had set fortli for their relief, but 
knowing full well the thousand obstacles which it had to sur- 
mount. They had guessed its progress by the illumination 
from the blazing villages ; they bad heard its salvos of artillery, 
on its arrival at North Au ; but since then, all had been dark 
and mournful again, hope ami fear, in sickening alternation, 
distracting every breast. They knew that the wind was un- 
favorable, and at the dawn of each day every eye was turned 
wistfully to the vanes of the steeples. So long as the easterly 
breeze prevailed, they felt, as they anxiously stood on towers 
and house tops, that they must look in vain for the welcome 
ocean. Yet, while thus patiently waiting, they were literally 
starving ; for even the misery endured at Harlem had not 
reached that depth and intensity of agony to which Leyden 
was now reduced. Bread, malt cake, liorseflesh, had entirely 
disappeared ; dogs, cats, rats, and other vermin were esteemed 
luxuries. A small number of cows, kept as long as possible 
for their milk, still remained ; but a few were killed from day 
to day, and distributed in minute proportions, hardly suflicient 
to support life among the famishing population. Starving 
wretches swarmed daily around the shambles where these cattle 
were slaughtered, contending for any morsel which might fall, 
and lapping eagerly the blood as it ran along the pavement ; 
while the hides, chopped and Imiled, were greedily devoured. 
Women and children, all day long, were seen soarcliing gutters 
and dunghills for morsels of food, which they disputed fiercely 
with the famishing dogs. The green leaves were stripped 
from the trees, every living herb was converted into human 
food, but these expedients coidd not avert starvation. Tlie 
daily mortality was frightful — infants starved to death on the 
maternal breasts, which famine had parched and withered; 
mothers dropped dead in the streets, with their dead children 
in their arms. In many a house the watchmen, in their rounds. 
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found a wholo family of corpses, father, mother, and children, 
side by side, for a disorder called the plague, naturally engen- 
dered of hardship and famine, now came, as if in kindness, to 
abridge the agony of the people. The pestilence stalked at 
noonday through the city, and the doomed inhabitants fell like 
grass beneath its scytlie. From six thousand to eight thou- 
sand human beings sank before this scourge alone, yet the 
people resolutely held out — women and men mutually encour- 
aging each other to resist the entrance of their foreign foe — 
an evil more horrible than pest or famine. 

The missives from Valdez, who saw more vividly than the 
besieged could do the uncertainty of his own position, now 
poured daily into the city, the enemy becoming more prodigal 
of his vows, as he felt that the ocean might yet save the victims 
from his grasp. The inhabitants, in their ignorance, had gradu- 
ally abandoned their hopes of relief, but they spurned the sum- 
mons to surrender. Leyden was sublime in its despair. A few 
murmurs wore, however, occasionally heard at the steadfastness 
of the magistrates, and a dead body was placed at the door of 
the burgomaster, as a silent witness against his inflexibility. 
A party of the more faint-hearted even assailed the heroic 
Adrian Van der Werf with threats and reproaches as he passed 
through the streets. A crowd had gathered around him, ug he 
reached a triangular place in the center of the town, into which 
many of the principal streets emptied themselves, and upon one 
side of which stood the church of Saint Pancras, with its high 
brick tower surmounted by two pointed turrets, and with two 
ancient lime trees at its entrance. There stood the burgo- 
master, a tall, haggard, imposing figure, with dark visage, and 
a tranquil but commanding eye. lie waved his broad-leaved 
felt hat for silence, and then exclaimed, in language which 
has been almost literally preserved, “ What would ye, my 
friends ? Why do ye murmur that we do not break our vows 
and surrender the city to the Spaniards ? a fate more horrible 
than the agony which she now endures. I tell you I have 
made an oath to hold the city, and may God give me strength 
to keep my oath I I can die but once ; whether by your hands, 
the enemy’s, or by the hand of God. My own fate is indiffer- 
ent to me, not so that of the city intrusted to my care* I 
know that wo shall starve if not soon relieved ; but starvation 
is preferable to the dishonored death which is the only alterna- 
tive. Your menaces move me not ; my life is at your dis- 
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poc;al ; here is my sword, plunge it into my breast, and divide 
my flesh among you. Take my body to appease your hunger, 
but expect no surrender, so long as I remain alive.” 

The words of the stout burgomaster inspired a new courage 
in the hearts of those wlio heard him, and a shout of applause 
and defiance arose from the famishing but enthusiastic crowd 
They left the place, after exchanging new vows of fidelity 
with their magistrate, and again ascended tower and battle- 
ment to watch for the coming fleet. From the ramparts they 
hurled renewed defiance at the enemy. “ Ye call us rat eat- 
ers and dog eaters,” they cried, “ Jind it is true. So long, then, 
as ye hear dog bark or cat mew within the walls, ye may know 
that the city holds out. And when all has perished but our- 
selves, be sure that we will each devour our left arms, retain- 
ing our right to defend our women, our liberty, and our religion, 
against the foreign tyrant. Should God, in his wrath, doom 
us to destnuition, and deny us all relief, even then will we 
maintain ourselves forever against your cnl ranee. When the 
hist hour has conic, witli our own hands we will s(;t fire to 
the city, and perish, men, women, and children together, in the 
flames, rather than suffer our homes to be jxdluted and our 
liberties to bo crushed.” Such words of defiance, thundered 
daily from the baUlemcnts, sulliciently infoiaued Valdez as 
to ‘his chance of conquering the city, either by force or fraud, 
but at the same time he felt comparatively relieved by the 
inactivity of lioisot’s fleet, which still hay stranded at North 
Aa. “ As well,” shouted the Spaniards, derisively', to the citi- 
zens, “ as well can the Prince of Orange pluck the stars from 
tlio sky as bring the ocean to tlie walls of Leyden for your 
relief.” 

On the 28th of September, a dove flew into the city, bring- 
ing a letter from Admiral IJoisot. In this dispatch, the posi- 
tion of the fleet at North Aa was described in encouraging 
teians, and the inhabitants were assured that, in a very few 
days at furthest, the long-expected relief would enter their 
gates. The letter v/as read publicly upon the market place, 
and the bells were rung for joy. Nevertheless, on the morrow, 
the vanes pointed to the east, the waters, so far from rising, 
continued to sink, and Admiral Boisot was almost in despair. 
He wrote to the Prince tliat if the spring tide, now to be 
expected, should not, together with a strong and favorable 
wind, come immediately to their relief, it would be in vain to 
Toi/, xn. — 11 
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attempt anf^thing further, and that the expedition would, of 
necessity, be abandoned. The tempest came to their relief. 
A violent equinoctial gale, on the night of the Ist and 2d of 
October, came storming from the northwest, shifting after a 
few hours full eight points, and then blowing still more vio- 
lently from the southwest. The waters of the North Sea were 
piled in vast masses upon the southern coast of Holland, and 
then dashed furiously landward, the ocean rising over the 
earth, and sweeping with unrestrained power across the ruined 
dikes. 

In the course of twenty-four hours, the fleet at North Aa, 
instead of nine inches, had more than two feet of water. No 
time was lost. The Kii'k-way, which liad been broken through 
according to the Prince’s instructions, was now completely over- 
flowed, and the fleet sailed at midnight, in the midst of the 
storm and darkness. A few sentinel vessels of the enemy chal- 
lenged them as they steadily rowed towards Zoeterwoude. The 
answer was a flash from Boisot’s cannon, lighting up the black 
waste of waters. ’ There wsis a fierce naval midnight battle ; a 
strange spectacle among tlie branches of those quiet orchards, 
and with the chimney stacks of half-submerged farmhouses 
rising around tlie contending vessels. Tlie neighboring vil- 
lage of Zoeterwoude shook with the discharges of the Zealand- 
ers’ cannon, and the Spaniards assembled in that fortress knew 
that the rebel Admiral was at last afloat and on his course. 
The enemy’s vessels wei’e soon sunk, their crews hurled into 
the waves. On went the fleet, sweeping over the broad waters 
which lay between Zoeterwoude and Zwieten. As they ap- 
proached some shallows which led into the great mere, the 
Zealanders dashed into the sea, and with sheer strength shoul- 
dered every vessel through. Two obstacles lay still in their 
path — the forts of Zoeterwoude and Lammen, distant from the 
city five hundred and two hundred and fifty yards respectively. 
Strong redoubts, both well supplied with troops and artillery, 
they were likely to give a rough reception to the light flotilla, 
but the panic, which had hitherto driven their foes before the 
advancing patriots, had reached Zoeterwoude. Hardly was the 
fleet in sight when the Spaniards, in the early morning, poured 
out from the fortress, and fled precipitately to the left, along 
a road wliich led in a westerly direction towards the Hague. 
Their narrow path was rapidly vanishing in the waves, and 
hundreds sank beneath the constantly deepening and treacher- 
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OU8 flood. The wild Zealanders, too, sprang from *^heir vessels 
upon the crumbling dike and drove their retreating foes into 
the sea. They hurled their harpoons sit them with an accui’acy 
acquired in many a polar chase ; they plunged into the waves 
in the keen pursuit, sittacking them with boathotsk and dagger. 
The numbers who thus fell beneath these corsairs, who neither 
gave nor took quarter, were never counted, but probsibly not 
less than a thoussind perished. The rest effectetl their escape 
to the Hague. 

The first fortress was thus seized, dismantled, set on fire, 
and passed, and a few strokes of the oars brought the whole 
fleet close to Lammcn. This, last obstacle rose formidable and 
frowning directly across their path. Swarming as it was with 
soldiers, and bristling with artillery, it seemed to defy the 
armada either to carry it by storm or to pass under its guns 
into the city. It appeared that the enterprise ivas, after all, to 
founder within sight of the long expecting and expected haven. 
Boisot anchored his fleet within a respectful distance, and spent 
what remained of the day in carefully reconnoitering the fort, 
which seemed only too strong. In conjunction with Leyderdorp, 
the headquarters of Valdez, a mile and a half distant on the 
right, and within a mile of the city, it seemed so insuperable 
an impediment that Boisot wrote in despondent tone to the 
Prince of Orange. He announced his intention of carrying 
the fort, if it were possible, on the following morning, but if 
obliged to retreat, lie observefl, with something like despair, 
that there would be nothing for it but to wait for another gale 
of wind. If the waters should rise sufficiently to enable them 
to make a wide detour, it might be possible, if, in the mean time, 
Leyden did not starve or surrender, to enter its gates from the 
opposite side. 

Meantime, the citizens had grown wild with expectation. 
A dove had been dispatched by Boisot, informing them of his 
precise position, ami a number of citizens accompanied the 
burgomaster, at nightfall, toward the tower of Hengist. — 
“ Yonder,” cried the magistrate, stretching out his hand to- 
wards Lammen, “ yonder, behind that fort, are bread and meat, 
and brethren in thousands. Shall all this be destroyed by the 
Spanish guns, or shall we rush to the rescue of our friends ? ” 
“We will tear the fortress to fragments with our teeth and 
nails,” was the reply, “ before the relief, so long expected, shall 
be wrested from us.” It was I'esolved that a sortie, in con-* 
junction with the operations of Boisot, should bo made against 
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Lammen witli the earliest dawn. Night descended upon the 
scene, a pitch-dark night, full of anxietjr to the Spaniards, to the 
ai*tnada, to Leyden. Strange sights and sounds occurred at 
different moments to bewilder the anxious sentinels. A long 
procession of lights issuing from the fort was seen to flit 
across the black face of the waters, in the dead of night, 
and the whole of the city wall, between the Cow-gate and the 
Tower of Burgundy, fell with a loud crash. Tlie horror-struck 
citizens thought that the Si){iniards were upon them at last; 
the Spaniards imagined the noise to indicate a desperate sortie 
of the citizens. Everything was vague and mysterious. 

Day dawned, at length, after the feverish night, and the 
Admiral prepared for the assault. AVithin the fortress reigned 
a deathlike stillness, which inspired a sickening suspicion. 
Had the city, indeed, l>een can-ied in the night ; had the mas- 
sacre already commenced ; had all this labor and audacity been 
expended in vain ? Suddenly a man wiis descried, wading 
breast-high through the water from Lammen towards the fleet, 
while at the same time, one solitary boy was seen to wave his 
cap from the summit of the fort. After a moment of doubt, 
the happy mystery was solved. The Spaniards had fled, panic- 
struck, during the darkness. Their position would still have 
enabled them, with firmness, to frustrate the enterprise of the 
patriots, but the hand of God, which had sent the ocean and 
the tempest to the deliverance of l^eyden, had struck her ene- 
mies with terror likewise. 'J’he lights which had been seen 
moving during the night were the lanterns of the retreating 
Spaniards, and the boy who Wiis now waving his ti’iumphant 
signal from the battlements had alone witnessed the spectacle. 
So confident was he in the conclusion to which it led him, that 
he had volunteered at daybreak to go thither all alone. The 
magistrates, fearing a trap, hesitated for a moment to believe 
the truth, which soon, however, became quite evident. Valdez, 
flying himself from Leiderdorp, had ordered Colonel Borgia to 
retire with all his troops from Lammen. Thus, the Spaniards 
had retreated at the very moment that an extraordinary acci- 
dent had laid bare a Avhole side of the city for their entrance- 
The noise of the wall, as it fell, only inspired them with fresh 
alarm ; for they believed that the citizens had sallied fortli in 
the darkness, to aid the advancing flood in the work of destruc- 
tion. All obstacles being now removed, the fleet of Boisot 
swept by Lammen, and entered the city on the morning of the 
6d of October. Leyden was relieved. 
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THE ARAUCANA. 

By alonza de ercilla. 

(Translation and Summaries by William Hay ley.) 

[Alonzo Ercilla y ZitSiga, Spanish poet, was born at Bermeo, Bay of 
Biscay, about 1580; entered the service of Philip 11. ; joined the expedition 
against the native Araucaniaiis of Chile, and while campaigning, wrote his 
famous epic “ The Araucaiia ” on scraps of paper and leathcir. After his return 
ho was chamberlain to Emperor lliulolf II.; lived in Madrid, very poor, from 
1680 on, and died in 1596.] 

The poem ox)cns with the following exposition of the 
subject: — 

I sing not love of ladies, nor of sights 
Devised for gentle daincs hy courteous knights: 

Nor feasts, nor tourneys, nor that tender care 
Which prompts the Gallant to regale the Fair; 

But the bold deeds of Valor’s fav’rite train, 

Those undegenerate sons of warlike Spain, 

Who inado Arauco their stern laws CTubrace, 

And bent beneath their yoke hei- untamed race. 

• Of tribes distinguished iu tlic hold I sing; 

Of nations who disdain the name of king; 

Courage, that danger only taught to grow, 

And challenge honor from a generous foe; 

And persevering toils of i)urest fame, 

And feats that aggrandize the Spanish name; 

For the brave actions of the vanquished spread 
The brightest glory round the victor’s head. 

The poet devotes his first canto to the description of tha'; 
part of the New World whicli forms tlio .scene of his action, 
and is called Arauco, a district iu the province of Chile. He 
paints the singular character and various customs of its war- 
like inhabitants with groat clearness and s^jirit. In many points 
they bear a striking resembhnico to tluj ancient Germans, as 
they are drawn by the strojig pencil of Tacitus. The fir.st 
canto closes with a brief account how this martial province wsus 
subdued by a Spanish officer named Valdivia ; with an intima- 
tion that his negligence in his new dominion gave birth to those 
important exploits which the poet jjrojioscs to celebrate. 
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Canto II. 

Many there are who, in this mortal strife, 

Have reached the slipjjery lieights of splendid life 
For Fortune’s ready hand its succor lent ; 

Smiling she raised them up the steep ascent, 

To hurl them headlong from that lofty seat 
To which she led their unsuspecting feet ; 

E’en at the moment when all fears disperse, 

And their proud fancy sees no sad /overse. 

Little they think, beguiled by fair success, 

That Joy is but the herald of Distress : 

The hasty wing of Time escapes their sight, 

And those dark evils that attend his flight: 

Vainly they dream, with gay presumption warm., 
Fortune for them will take a steadier form; 

She, unconcerned at what her victims feel. 

Turns with her wonted haste her fatal wheel. 

The Indian first, by novelty dismayed. 

As Gods revered us, and as Gods obeyed; 
liut when they found we were of woman bom, 
Their homage turned to enmity and scorn : 

Their childish error when our weakness showed. 
They blushed at what their ignorance bestowed; 
Fiercely they burnt with anger and with shame. 
To see their masters but of mortal frame. 
Disdaining cold and cowardly delay, 

Tlmy seek atonement, on no distant day : 

Prompt and resolved, in quick debate they join, 

To form of deep revenge their dire design. 
Impatient that their bold decree should spread. 
And shake the world around with sudden dread, 
Th’ assembling Chieftains led so large a train. 
Their ready host o’erspread th’ extensive plain. 

No summons now the soldier’s heart requires; 

The thirst of battle every breast inspires ; 

No pay, no promise of reward, they ask. 

Keen to accomplish their si)ontaneous task; 

And, V)y the force of one avenging blow. 

Crush and annihilate their foreign foe. 

Of some brave Chiefs, who to this council came. 
Well mayst thou. Memory, preserve the name; 
Tho’ rude and savage, yet of noble soul, 

Justly they claim their place on Glory’s roll. 
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Who, robbing Spain of many a gallant son, 

In so confined a space such victories won ; 

Whose fame some living Spaniards yet may spread, 

Too well attested by our warlike dead. 

The poet proceeds to mention the principal chieftains, and 
the number of their respective vassals. 

Tucapel stands first, renowned for the most inveterate 
enmity to the Christians, and leader of three thousand vassals. 
Some sixty thousand in all are brought to the assembly. 
Peteguelen, lord of the valley of Araueo, prevented from per- 
sonal attendance by the Christians, dispatches six thousand of 
his retainers to the assembly. The lord of the maritime prov- 
ince of Pilraayquen, the bold Caupolican, is also unable to 
appear at the opening of the council. 

The valley where they met for their consultations is thus 
described by Ercilla, who probably had seen it : — 

In an umbrageous vale the seniors meet. 

Embosomed deep in woods, a cool retreat, 

Where gentle Flora sheds her annual blooms. 

And with her fragrant scents the air perfumes. 

The sweet perfumes the Zephyrs waft away, 

, Deep whispering throiigh the groviis in wanton play; 

And to the limpid stream that purls below 
The rising gales in solemn concert blow. 

Here in a sylvan theater, tliey find 
An ample sjiaco, Avhere all their tribes combined 
Could meet at large to banquet, or debate 
In graver mood the business of the State. 

Th’ assembling clans within this bowery scene 
Repose, where scarce a fiery shaft between 
From Phoibus can descend, so close above 
The hand of Summer weaves the solemn grove. 

As they begin their business in the style of tire ancient 
Germans, with a plentiful banquet, they soon grow exasperated 
with liquor, and a violent quarrel ensues concerning the com- 
mand of the forces for the projected war, an honor which 
almost every chieftain is arrogant enough to challenge for 
himself. In the midst of this turbulent debate, the ancient 
Oolocolo delivers the following harangue, which Voltaire pre- 
fers to the speech of Nestor, on a similar occasion, in the first 
book of the Iliad ; 
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“ Assembled Chiefs ! ye guardians of the land ! 
Think not I mourn from thirst of lost command, 

To find your rival spirits thus pursue 
A post of honor which I deem my due. 

Tin ^so marks of age, you see, such thoughts disowji 
In me, departing for the world unknown ; 

But my warm love, which ye have long possest, 

Now prompts that counsel which you^ll find the best. 
Why should we now for marks of glory jar ? 

Why wish to spread our martial name afar ? 

Crushed as we are by Fortune’s cruel stroke, 

And bent beneath an ignominious yoke, 

111 can our minds such noble pride maintain, 

While the fierce Spaniard holds our galling chain. 
Your generous fury here ye vainly show ; 

Ah ! rather pour it on th’ embattled foe ! 

What fren?y has your souls of sense bereaved? 

Ye riisli to self-perdition, unperceived. 

^Gainst your own vitals would ye lift those hands, 
Whose vigor ought to burst oppression’s bands? 

If a desire of death this rage create, 

0 die not yet in this disgraceful state! 

Turn your keen arms, and this indignant Hame, 
Against the breast of those who sink your fame, 

AVlio made the world a witness of your shame. 

Haste ye to cast these hated bonds away. 

In this the vigor of your souls display; 

Nor blindly lavish, from your country’s veins, 

Blood that may yet redeem her from her chains. 

E’en while 1 thus lament, I will still admire 
The fervor of your souls ; they give me fire : 

But justly trembling at their fatal bent, 

1 dread some dire calamitous event ; 

Lest in your rage Dissension’s frantic hand 
Should cut the sinews of our native land. 

If such its doom, my thread of being burst, 

And let your old compeer expire the first ! 

Shall this shrunk frame, thus bowed by age^s weight, 
Live the weak witness of a nation’s fate ? 

No : let some friendly sword, with kind relief, 

Forbid its sinking in that scene of grief. 

Ha})py whose eyes in timely darkness close, 

Saved from that worst of sights, his country’s woes 
Yet, while 1 can, I make your weal my care, 

And for the public good my thoughts declare. 
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“ Equal ye are in courage and in worth ; 

Heaven has assigned to all an equal birth : 

In wealth, in power, and majesty of soul. 

Each Chief seems worthy of the world’s control. 

These gracious gifts, not gratefully beheld, 

To this dire strife your daring minds impelled. 

“ Hut on your generous valor 1 depend, 

That all our country’s woes will swiftly end. 

A Leader still our present state demands, 

To gtiide to vengeance our impatient bands; 

Fit for this hardy task that Chief I deem. 

Who longest may sustain a massive beam : 

Your rank is equal, let your force be tried 
And for the strongest let his strengl.h decide.” 

Tho chieftains acquiesce in this proposal. The beam is 
produced, and of a size so enormous that the poet declares 
himself afraid to specify its weight. 'I'he first chieftains who 
engage in the trial support it on tlieir shouldei’s five and six 
hours each ; Tucapel fourteen ; and Lincoya more than double 
that number, — when the assembly, considering his strength as 
almost supernatural, is eager to bestow on him the title of gen- 
eral : but in the moment he is exulting in this new honor, 
Caupolican arrives without attendants. 

Though from his birth one darkened v.ye he drew 
(The viewless orb was of the granite’s line), 

Nature, who partly robbed him of his sight. 

Repaid this failure by redoubled might. 

This noble youth was of the liigliest state ; 

His actions honored, and his words of weight; 

Prompt and resolved in every generous cause, 

A friend to Justice and her sternest laws: 

Fashioned for sudden feats, or toils of length, 

His limbs possessed both suppleness and strength: 
Dauntless his mind, determined aiid adroit 
In every quick and hazardous exploit. 

This accomplished chieftain is received with great joy by 
the assembly ; and having surpassed Lincoya by many degree's 
in the trial, is invested with the supreme command. He 
dispatches a small party to attack a neighboring Spanish fort : 
they execute his orders, and make a vigorous assault. After 
a sharp conflict they are repulsed ; but in the moment of their 
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retreat Caupolican arrives with his army to their support. The 
Spsiniards in despair evacuate the fort, and make their escape 
in the night ; the news is brought to Valdivia, the Spanish 
commander in the city of Conception ; and with his resolution 
to punish the barbarians the canto concludes. 

Canto XXXII. 

After a panegyric on clemency, and a noble censure of those 
enormous cruelties by which his countrymen sullied their mili- 
tary fame, the poet relates the dreadful carnage which ensued 
as the Indians approached the fort. The Spaniards, after de- 
stroying numbers by their artillery, send forth a party of 
horse, Avho cut the fugitives to pieces. They inhumanly mur- 
der thirteen of their most distinguished prisoners, by blowing 
them from the mouths of cannon : but none of the confederate 
chieftains whom the poet has particularly celebrated Avere 
included in this number ; for those high-spirited barbarians 
had refused to attend Caupolican in this assault, as they con- 
sidered it disgraceful to attack their enemies by surprise. The 
unfortunate Indian leader, seeing his forces thus unexpectedly 
massacred, escapes Avith ten faithful folloAvers, and Avanders 
through the country in the most calamitous condition. The 
Spaniards endeavor, by all the means they can devise, to dis- 
cover his retreat : the faithful inhabitants of Arauco refuse to 
betray him. 

Ercilla, in searching the country Avith a small party, finds a 
young Avounded female. She informs him that, marching with 
lier husband, she had the misfortune of seeing him perish in 
the late slaughter ; that a fi’iendly soldier, in pity for her ex- 
treme distress, had tried to end her miserable life in the midst 
of the confusion, but had failed in his generous design, bj 
giving her an ineffectual Avound ; that she had been removed 
from the field of battle to that sequestered spot, where she 
languished in the hourly hope . of death, which she now im- 
plores from the hand of Ercilla. Our poet consoles her, 
dresses her wound, and leaves one of his attendants to pro- 
tect her. 

Canto XXXIII. 

One of the prisoners whom the Spaniards had taken in 
their search after Caupolican is at last tempted by bribes to 
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betray his general. He conducts the Spaniards to a spot near 
the sequestered retreat of this unfortunate chief, and directs 
them how to discover it ; but he refuses to advance with them, 
overcome by his dread of the hero whom l)e is tempted to 
betray. The Spaniards surround the house in which the chief- 
tain had taken refuge with his ten faithful associates. Alarmed 
by a sentinel, he prepares for defense ; but being soon wounded 
in the arm, surrenders, endeavoring to conceal his high char- 
acter, and to make the. Spaniards believe him an ordinary 
soldier. 


With their accustomed shouts, and greedy toil. 

Our furious troops now riot in their spoil ; 

Through the lone village their quick rapine spread, 

Nor leave unpillaged e’en a single shed : 

When from a tent, that placed on safer ground, 

The neighboring hill’s uncultured summit crowned, 

A woman rushed, who, in her hasty fli ght, 

Ran through the roughest i)aths along the rocky height. 
A Negro of our train, who marked her way. 

Soon made the hapless fugitive his ]n’ey ; 

Tor thwarting crags her doubtful steps imi^ede. 

And the fair form was ill j^repared for s]^eed ; 

For at her breast she bore her huddled son ; 

To fifteen mouths the infant’s life had run : 

From our brave captive sx)rung the blooming boy, 

Of both his parents the chief pride and joy. 

The Negro carelessly his victim brought, 

Nor knew th’ imi^ortant x>rize his haste had caught. 

Our soldiers now, to cat(?h the cooling tide, 

Had sallied to the murmuring river’s side : 

When the unhax)py Wife beheld her herd, 

His strong arms bound with a disgraceful cord, 

Stript of each ensign of liis x^^i'St command, 

And led the x>ris’iier of our shouting l>and ; 

Her anguish burst not into vain comx^laint, 

No female terrors her firm soul attaint; 

But, breathing fierce disdain, and anger wild, 

Thus she exclaimed, advancing with her child : — 

“ The stronger arm that in this shameful band 
Has tied thy weak effeminated hand, 

Had nobler pity to thy state exprest 

If it had bravely pierced that coward breast. 

W^ert thou the 'Warrior whose heroic worth 
So swiftly flew around the spacious earth. 
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Whose name alone, unaided by thy arm, 

Shook the remotest climes with fear’s alarm ? 

Wert thou the Victor whose triumphant strain 
Promised with rapid sword to vanquish Spain; 

To make new realms Arauco’s power revere. 

And spread her empire o’er the Arctic sphere ? 
Wretch that I am I how was my heart deceived, 

In all the noble pride with which it heaved. 

When tlirough the world my boasted title ran, 
Tresia, the wife of great Caupolican ! 

Now, plunged in misery from the heights of fame, 
My glories end in this detested shame, 

To see thee captive in a lonely spot. 

When death and honor might have been thy lot? 

What now avail thy scenes of happier strife. 
So dearly bought by many a nobler life ; 

The wondrous feats, that valor scarce believed, 

By thee with hazard and with toil achieved ? 

Where are the vaunted fruits of thy command, 

The laurels gathered by this fettered hand ? 

All sunk ! all turned to this abhorred disgrace, 

To live the slave of this ignoble race ! 

Say, had thy soul no strength, thy hand no lance. 
To triumph o’er the fickle power of chance ? 

Dost thou not know that to the Warrior’s name, 

A gallant exit gives immortal fame ? 

Behold the burden whicli my breast contains, 
Since of thy love no otlicr pledge remains ! 

Hadst thou in glory’s arms resigned thy breath, 

We both had followed thee in joyous death : 

Take, take thy son ! he was a tie most dear, 

Which spotless love once made my heart revere ; 
Take him ! — by generous pain, and wounded pride, 
The currents of this fruitful breast are dried ; 

Rear him thyself, for thy gigantic frame, 

To woman turned, a woman’s charge may claim : 

A mother’s title I no more tlesiro, 

Or shameful children from a shameful sire !” 

As thus she spoke, with growing madness stung, 
The tender nursling from her arms she flung, 

With savage fury, hast’uing from our sight, 

While anguish seemed to aid her rapid flight* 

Vain were our efforts, our indignant cries, 

No gentle prayers, nor angry threats, suffice 
To make her breast, where cruel frenzy burned. 
Receive the little innocent she spurned. 
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THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST THE PORTUGUESE. 

By CAMOENS. 

(From “The Lusiad.”) 

[Lutz de Camoens, the greatest rortuguese epic poet, was born about 1524 at 
Coimbra, where he studied the ancient classics in the university of tliat city. In 
consequence of a love affair with Donna Caterina do Ataidc, a lady in attend- 
ance on the queen, he was banished to Santarein ; joined the army of Africa; 
and lost his right eye in a naval battle. Subsequently he embarked for India 
and settled at (joa, whence lie was exiled to Macao for a satire exposing the, 
corruption of Portuguese officials. After various adventures in Goa, Macao, and 
Mozambique, he landed in Lisbon with no other poss(*ssion than liis epic “'Flie 
Lusiad.” He passed his last years in dire poverty, and died obscurely in the 
hospital at Lisbon, Juno 10, 1680. His principal work, “ 'I'he Lusiad” (pub- 
lished in 1572), commemorates the achievements of Portuguese heroism, and is 
regarded in Portugal as the national epic. His minor works include sonnets, 
comedies, ballads, and cipigranis.] 

As THUS in Jove’s ethereal domicile, 

Of high debate is prosperous issiui won, 

The martial peoplc5 on tln^ seas the while 
Up froin tlie south, and eastward bearing, run 
Betwixt that Etliiop coast and famous Isle 
• Of Madagascar, at what time the sun 

Inflames the starry twain who took the shape 
Of fishes, dread Tyx>hreAis to escape. 

The wind so gently wafted them along. 

It seemed to know that lieaven was now their friend; 
Serene the air, no cloud above tlicin hung, 

Nor sign around that danger might portend. 

On Ethiop’s coast — a name Avhen earth was young — - 
The Cape of Brassus smoothly cleared, they weiid, 

Till now the sea reveals new isles, a group 
Enlinked and fon<iled in its wavy loop. 

No cause perceived for tarriance, even brief, 

On shores that showed no trace of human kind, 

Vasco da Gama, the high-hearted chief — 

A man by nature for command designed, 

True to his aim, alike in joy or grief, 

And loved by Fortune for his constant mind — 

Right onward would have held, but here th’ event 
Crossed his surmise, and baffled his intent. 
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For lo ! from yonder islet within hail 
Of the main land, to which it nearest lies, 

A sudden fleet of boats with crowded sail 
Comes skimming the long seas ! In glad surprise, 

As if for joy all other senses fail 

But sight, the people gaze with asking eyes : 

What men are these ? ” they rather muse than say^ 

“ What rites, what laws, what ruler follow they ? 

Those skiffs for speed were fashioned long and slight, 
ShariJ-beaked and narrow, delicate to steer. 

The sails of palm-tree leaves wore firm and light, 

So firmly matted was that simple gear. 

The strangers’ skin was of the hue of night 
Bequeathed by Phaeton, the charioteer. 

With more of courage than of wit endued, 

As Padus knows, and Lampethusa rued. 

The cotton down supplies the garb they wear, 

Of various colors, white and listed, borne 
Loose from the shoulder with a flaunting air; 

Or at the girdle tied, succinctly worn," 

While all above from waist to brow is bare. 

And this the turban’s artful folds adorn : 

For arms they carried scimiter and shield, 

And o’er the waves their clamorous trumpets pealed. 


Extended arms and fluttered robes invite 
The Lusitanian people to delay : 

But these have tacked already, bearing right 
Toward the Isles, to anchor in the bay ; 

The joyous seamen toil with all their might 
As if their labors are to end to-day. 

They slacken sail : they strike the topsails ; dash 
The anchors go, the wounded waves upflash. 

Ere yet the forked iron finds its bed 
The strangers by the cordage nimbly climb ; 

Their joyful faces speak them free of dread, 

And kind their welcome from the Chief sublime ; 

Who straight commands the tables to be spread, 

And juice Lyean of the Lusian clime, 

In crystal goblets served ; the ruby draught 

With right good will the scorched of Phaeton quaffed. 
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Regaling merrily, their hosts they plied 
In Arab speech with questions wlioiiee they came, 
What seas had traversed and what coasts descried, 
Their name, their country, and tlioir iinal aim ? 
The gallant Lusitanians nothing liide, 

Yet in a form discreet their answers frame : — 
^'From shores far west, from Portugal our hoiiu‘, 
In search of Oriental shores we roam. 

And all the length of Afric we have run, 

Seen many a land and weathered many a sky, 

The northern star beheld our <!Ourse begun, 

Now stars antarctic watch us from on high : 

And naught that tries our loyalty we shun, 

To serve a King for whom we live or die ; 

Content for him to range the billowy vast, 

Or pass the Lake that can but once be passed. 

By his command our devious way we feel, 
Seeking the land that Indus irrigates ; 

For him we wander where till now the seal 
Has known no voyagers but his uncouth mates. 
But reason bids that you in turn reveal, 

If truth among you as a virtue rates, 

What men ye be, and what the short\s around, 

And whether trace of India here be found ? 

Aliens are we ! — one from the Isle replied — 
Aliens by country, origin, and creed. 

The natives of these isles, of sense devoid 
As nature made them, law nor reason heed. 

But we are true believers ; we confide 
In that pure Faith, that takes of all tlie lead ; 

The Faith by Abram^s famed descendant taught. 
Whom Pagan sire of Hebrew wife begot. 

^^This island where we sojourn, though but small, 
Allures the wandering traffic of the coast ; 

For every trading town a port of call ; 

Quilda, Sdfala, Mombassa most : 

So here for lucre — hardly gained withal, 

But patient thrift endures a churlish host — 

We dwell with those who call the island theirs, 
And Mozambique is the name it bears 
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But you, who tempt so far the brawling tide, 

Indus, Hydaspes, and the shores of spice 
Demanding, here will find a willing guide 
Your course to regulate with skill precise. 

’Tis opportune too that we here provide 
WhateTer succors for your store suffice ; 

And that our Regent see you, and give heed 
How best to aid you to what most you need!” 

Tliis said, the Moor and all the swarthy crew 
Betook them to their slender boats again ; 

Witli all the courtesies for kindness due. 

From Gama parting and his gallant men : 

And Phcebiis now beneath the waters blue 
Had veiled the glory of his crystal wain ; 

Charge to his sister given to watch the night. 

And while he slumbered soothe the Avorld with light. 

In joy unwOTited in the weary fleet, 

Joy quickened by surprise, the night was past; 

Of that far land for which so long they boat 
They now had lighted on the trace at last ' 

About these strangers too, perplexed conceit 
Was busy, musing on their manners, cast. 

And creed, ami wondering how a faith so blind 
Beguiled and led such myriads of mankind. 

The moon’s clear radiance falls in silver showers 
Resplendent on the surface of the deep ; 

The firmament is like a field of flowers. 

The stars to-night so thronged a vigil keep ; 

The winds, disarmed of their unruly powers, 

Down in their caves profound are locked in sleep, 
Yet not the less the Armada’s people share 
Alternate watch, their long-accustomed care. 

But soon as Morn with kindling blush was seen, 

Her tresses all dispread and bright with dew, 
Opening tho purple gates of heaven serene 
To let Hyperion, just awakened, through ; 

Their decks with festal awnings then to screen 
And dress their masts with flags, began the crew, 
Preparing for a welcome guest at hand, 

The coining Regent of the sea-girt land. 
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Who joyfully advanced, with press of sail, 

To view the buoyant armament, and brought 
Fresh fruits, the island produce, to regale 
These of the race inhuman as he thought 
That made the nations Asiatic quail, 

When bursting from their Caspian bounds, they wrought 
Portentous change, crushing by will Divine, 

The reverend empery of Constantine. 

The Chief received on deck with smiles benign 
The Moor, and all who served him for escort, 

And gave him gaudy silks of tissue fine, 

For such foreseen occasion stored apart; 

And set before him sweet conserves and wine, 

The fervor that exhilarates the heart. 

The silken gift well pleased him, but the zest 
Of juice forbidden pleased tlie Moslem best. 

Aloft, the Lusitanian x)oople manned 

Tlie yards, and in tlie shrouds admiring hung, 

Noting the manners of the sable band 
And barbarous jargon of their Calfre tongue. 

As much perplexed, the subtle Moslem scanned 
Their garb, their color, their Armada strong. 

And asked, suspicion in his mind at work. 

If they were subjects of the Sultan Turk. 

Demands he too their saered books to see ; 

Their code of faitli, of precept, or of law, 

That he may know if it with his agree, 

Or if — for that way his conjectures draw — 

They trust in Him who died upon the tree. 

And not more shrewd in marking all he saw 
Than keen that iiotliing should escape his sight, 

He fain would view the arms tlicy use in fight. 

By one well skilled in the dark tongue, the Chief 
Of steadfast soul replied; ‘^Illustrious sir. 

Of what I am, suffice relation brief, 

And what the faith I hold, the arms I bear. 

Of Hagar’s race I share not the belief, 

Nor mine the spurious blood derived from her: 

In fair and warlike Europe was I born, 

I seek the famous kingdoms of the morn. 

VOL. XII. — 12 
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I hold the faith prescribed by Him who reigns 
Over all visible and invisible things ; 

Who made the world, and all that it contains 
Insensible or sentient ; bore the stings 
Of (ialmnny and scorn, endured the pains 
Of unjust death by barbarous sufferings; 

Who, in a word, by Heaven to earth was given 
To raise the mortals of the earth to heaven. 

^‘Of this Man-God, Most High, and Infinite, 

The holy books thou hast desired to see 
I carry not, nor need on paper write 
The law that graven in the soul should be. 

But for the arms wherewith our scores we quit 
With foes, we hide them not from friends; to thee 
As to a friend we show them, for I know 
Thou ne’er Avouldst test their temper as a foe.” 

Thus saying, them who the command await 
He bids the various gear of war disclose, 

I'runk harness, habergeons, and coats of plate, 

Fine mail entwined, or scaled in artful rows, 

And shields with diverse blazonry ornate ; 

Spingards of seasoned metal, balls, crossbows, 
Quivers with arrow stored of ])oint minute, 
Curt-handled pikes, and partisans acute ; 

And, charged with fiery seed, the hollow spheres, 
Grenades and shells that burst in ruin blind; 

But suffers not the (Jliief his bombardiers 
To rouse the latent thunder ; for the mind 
Generous as brave solicits not the fears 
Of men like these, a weak untutored kind, 

With vain ostent of rage, — the triumph cheap 
Of power that plays the lion among sheep. 

But from the light the Moslem here obtained, 

And after all he saw with eye attent, 

A settled hatred in his soul remained, 

An evil will on evil purpose bent ; 

Which not a gesture nor a look explained, 

For with a smiling gay allure he meant 
To treat them blandly, and his hour await 
To show the force and meaning of his hate. 

Pilots to lead him to an Indian port 
Requests the Lusitanian of the Moor, 
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Vowing to pay tlieir toil in snch a sort 
They shall not think the recompense is poor. 

The Sheik in promise grants them, while his heart 
Teems with such venom, were the moans but sure, 
Death would he send him, nor the blow delay ; 
Instead of pilots, death that very day. 

Such was the malice, sudden in its growth, 
Conceived against tlie strangers when he know 
That they were followers of the blessed truth 
As taught by Christ, the one preceptor true. 

O secrets of eternity 1 — in sooth 

Too high for human judgment to pursue. 

There never fails, intent on treacherous ends. 

Some lurking foe to those whom Heaven befriends. 


SONNETS OF CAMOENS. 

(Translated by Richard Garnett.) 

The beauty of this free aerial height, 

With ancient chestnuts shadowy and green ; 

The gentle course their tran(]uil banks between 
Of brooks acquainted solely with delight ; 

Sea’s distant beat ; land novel to 1113’' sight ; 

The Sun’s descent where mountains shut the scene; 
The foldward faring of the iiock seiene ; 

The clouds’ encounter in their harmle.ss tight } 

All that boon Nature, aiming to befriend, 

Gives of lier infinite variety, 

The cheated spirit serves but to offend. 

Beggared of all delight in missing thee ; 

The joy that thy companionship would lend 
Yields now the measure of her misery. 

Tagus, whose streams on Lusitania’s plain 
Fertility and charm at once bestow. 

Errant in fairest fields with softest ilow, 

Joy to flower, herb, flock, cattle, nymph, and swain,’ 
Alas I beloved flood, in vain, in vain. 

My term of dateless exile would I know } 

And mournful thus and desolate I go, 

As deeming never to return again. 
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My envious fortune, ever wise to tell 
How best my joy to sorrow may be changed, 
Willeth implacably that we should part. 

Thee I bewail, her I upbraid. Farewell ! 

Soon shall these sighs be spent on winds estranged. 
And alien waters soothe this swelling heart, 

Tagus, with countenance how different 

We saw and see, and are and have been seen I 
Troubled thy waters now, forlorn my mien ; 

Thee clear have T beheld, thou me content. 

Thy change is work of tempests, whose descent 
Kobs thy bright current of its silvery sheen ; 

Mine of the brow that, clouded or seroie. 

Apportions me my bliss or discontent. 

As wo are thus participant in woe, 

Would that wo were so in all things, and as pain 
So simultaneous joy might feel ! but no ! 

Flower-fosterhig Spring shall look and sec no stain 
In thy clear mirror, but I cannot know 
If what I was I o’er shall be again. 

O for a solitude so absolute, 

Rapt from the spite of Fate so far away. 

That foot of man hath never entered, nay, 

Untrodden by the foot of every brute ; 

Some wood of aspect lowering and mute. 

Or lonely glen not anywhere made gay 
With plot of pleasant green, or water’s play; 

Such haunt, in fine, as doth my anguish suit ! 

Thus in the ontrail of the mountain locked, 

I, sepulchred in life, alive in death. 

Freely might breathe my plaint j perceiving there 

The grief whose magnitude naught measureth 
Less by the brilliance of the bright day mocked, 
Soothed by the dark day more than otherwhere. 

Country, Life’s raft whereby her sea bestows 
Redemption from her shipwreck and her shoal ; 
Luster shed forth on high when tempest’s roll 

Subaideth, nest of love, nook of repose ; 

To thee I fly j and if indeed for woes 

Flight cure be found, and change may Fate control. 
Victory I’ll sing, and in the shade extol 

Honor triumphant o’er Ambition’s tlxroea. 
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Here Spring no flower, no fruit doth Autumn scanty 
Here crystal waters use with beauty pair ; 

Here the clay finds me, here it leaves me blest: 
Broken but by the nightingale’s descant 

Is slumber, sea.l of peace, and burdening Care, 
That buried Joy, himself is laid to rest 

The goodly apple of this goodly tree 

Nature with blood and milk willed to adorn, 

That contrast of fair tints togetlier worn 
Might image virgin shame and purity. 

Never, when boughs before the tempest flee, 

Be thou by whirlwind’s violence uptorn ! 

Never thy fruit, of colored charm forlorn. 

Wither in blighting air’s inclomen(\y I 
And since for my delight thou yieldest bower 
Pleasant and meet, and dost for me bestrew 
Fragrance on air, as on a compieror’s way: 
Though my weak lyre defraud thee of thy due, 

Yet am t storing up in sunny hour 

Sweet thought of thee against tlie cloudy day. 


Babylon and Sion (Goa and Lisbon). 

Here, where fecundity of Babel frames 

Stuff for all ills wherewith the world doth teem; 
Where loyal Love is slurred with disesteem, 

For Venus all controls, and all defames ; 

Whore vices vaunts are counted, virtues shames; 
Where Tyranny o’er Honor lords su])r(une; 
’Where blind and erring sovereignty doth deem 
That God for deeds will be content witli names: 
Here in this world where whatso is is wrong. 

Where Birth and AVortli and Wisdom begging go 
To doors of Aviirice and Villainy, 

Trammeled in the foul chaos 1 jirolong 

My days, because I must. Woe to me I woe ! 
Sion, had 1 not memory of tliee ! 


On the Death of a Com hade in Africa. 

Pew years and evil to my life were lent, 

All with hard toil and misery replete: 

Light did so swiftly from my eyes retreat, 
That ere five lusters quite were gone, I went. 
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Ocean I roamed and isle and continent, 

Seeking some remedy for life unsweet ; 

But he whom Fortune will not frankly meet, 
Vainly by venture wooes her to his bent. 

First saw I light in Lusitanian land, 

Where Alemquer the blooming nurtured me; 
But, feeble foul contagion to withstand, 

I feed tJie fish’s maw where thou, rude sea, 
Lasliest the churlish Abyssinian strand, 

Far from my Portugal’s felicity. 


Composed in Prison. 

Brooding in sadness o’er my evil case, 

As past me Day and Night alternate steal, 

I to my darksome cell my woe unseal. 

Summing the number of the wasted days. 

They pass like shadows on the silent ways. 

Nor fruit of them doth their slow march reveal. 

Save this — they are no more: while Fortune’s wheel 
Turns on, and dizzily my spirit sways. 

Stupid and dazed with dull conlinement’s clog. 

My erring sense avails not to decide 
If 1 am proffering speech to stander-by, 

Or seeming converse be but monologue : 

Nor can I certainly declare if I 
Am in myself, or am myself beside. 

How far accumulating j^ears extend 
The travel of my weary pilgrimage ! 

How swiftly my allotted span of age 
Shortens apace, and hastens to its end ! 

Anguish augment; life less and less doth lend; 

The remedy I had 1 lost; and, sage 
By schooling, with mistrustful heart presage 
Falsehood when Fortune feiguetli to befriend. 

I chase a bliss I may not overtake. 

Lost to my sight ere half the race be run ; 

Thousand times thrown, I faint upon the slope: 

In lieu of slackening feet I hurry on 

My eyes, and by their witness knowledge take 
That the wide prospect holds nor Bliss nor Hope. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE, 

Bt TASSO. 

(Trom 

[Torquato Tasso, an Italian poet, was born at Sorrento, March 11, 1644, 
the son of Bernardo Tasso, a poet of considerable distinction. He received In's 
early education m Naples, Rome, Tesaro, and Venice, and in compliance with 
his father’s wish studied law at Padua, but soon abandoned it after the success- 
ful reception of his poem “ Rhialdo.” He then repaired to Bologna, where he 
studied philosophy, made the acquaintance of distinguished literary men, and 
worked upon his great epic ‘‘ Gerusalemme Idberata” (Jerusalem Delivered). 
In 1506 he entered the service of Cardinal Luigi d’Ksto and later that of Alfonso 
II. , reigning duke of Ferrara. During the latter part of his life he suffered from 
attacks of insanity, and finally became so violent in accusing the duke of a 
design to poison him that he was placed in a lunatic asylum. Having been 
released at the intercession of Prince Goiizaga of Mantua, he wandered from 
city to city, broken in health and spirits. In 1606 ho was summoned to Romo 
by Pope Clement VIII. to receive the honor of a public coronation, but fell ill 
on his arrival, and died April 22, 1605. His chief production, “Jerusalem 
Delivered,” is a heroic record of the conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders 
under the command of Godfrey de Bouillon. Other works arc : “ Aminta,” a 
pastoral drama ; “ Torrismondo,” a tragedy ; and several lyric poems.J 

0 LOVELY age of gold ! 

Not that the rivers rolled 
With milk, or that the woods wept honey-dew ; 

’ Not that the ready ground 

Produced without a wound, 

Or tho mild serpent had no tooth that slew : 

Not that a cloudless blue 
Forever was in siglit, 

Or that the heaven, which burns 
And now is cold by turns, 

Looked out in glad and everlasting light; 

No, nor that even the insolent ships from far 
Brought war to no neAV lands, nor riches worse than war. 

But solely that that vain 
And breath-invented y>aiii, 

That idol of mistake, that worshiped cheat, 

That Honor — since so called 
By vulgar minds appalled, — 

Played not the tyrant with our nature yot. 

It had not come to fret 
The sweet and happy fold 
Of gentle human kind ; 

Nor did its hard law bind 
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Souls nursed in freedom ; but that law of gold, 

That glad and golden law, all free, all fitted, 

Which Nature’s own hand wrote — what pleases is permitted. 

Then among streams and flowers. 

The little winged Powers 
Went singing carols without torch or bow } 

The nymphs and shepherds sat 
Mingling with innocent chat 
Sports and low whispers, and with whispers low. 

Kisses that would not go. 

The maid, her chihlliood o’er. 

Kept not her bloom uneyed. 

Which now a veil must hide, 

Nor the crisp apples which her bosom bore ; 

And oftentimes, in river or in lake, 

The lover and his love their merry bath would take. 

’Twas thou, thou, Honor, first 
That didst deny our thirst 
Its drink, and on the fount tliy covering set; 

Thou badst kind eyes withdraw 
Into constrained awe. 

And keep the secret for their tears to wetj 
Thou gatherdst in a net 
The tresses from the air. 

And mad’st the sports and plays 
Turn all to sullen ways. 

And putt’st on speech a rein — in steps a care. 

Thy work it is — thou shade that wilt not move — 

That what Avas once the gift, is now the theft, of love. 

Our sorrows and our pains. 

These arc thy noble gains. 

But oh, thou Love’s and Nature’s masterer. 

Thou conqueror of the crowned, 

What dost thou on this ground, 

Too small a circle for thy mighty sphere ? 

Go, and make slumber dear 
To the renowned and high; 

We here, a lowly race, 

Can live without thy grace. 

After the use of mild antiquity. 

Go, let us love — since years 
No truce allow, and life soon disappears. 

Go let us love ; the daylight dies, is born ; 

But unto us the light 

Dies once for all, and sleep brings on eternal night. 
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VENICE. 

By lord BYRON. 

(From “ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage.**) 

I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 

A palace and a i^risou on each hand : 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchaiiter^s wand: 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O’er the far times when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion’s marble piles, 

Where Venice sat in state, throned on her hundred isles I 

She looks a sea Oybele, fresh from ocean, 
llising with her tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance, with majestic motion, 

A ruler of the waters and tlieir ])Owers : 

And such she was ; her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless East 
Poured in lier lap all gems in sparkling showers. 

In purple was she robc^d, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deemed their dignity increased. 

In Venice, Tasso’s echoes are no more. 

And silent rows the songless gondolier; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 

And music meets not always now the ear; 

Those days arc gone — but Beauty still is here. 

States fall, arts fade — but Nature doth not die, 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy ! 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows, whose dim forms despond 
Above the Dogoless city’s vanished sway ; 

Ours is a tropliy which will not decay 
With the Rialto ; Shylock and the Moor, 

And Pierre, cannot be swept or worn away — 

The keystones of the arch ! though all were o’er, 

For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 
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THE MEDICI. 

Bt j. a. symonds. 

[John Addington Symonds, English man of letters, was bom October 5, 
1810 ; graduated .at Balliol College, Oxford. He wrote “ Introduction to the 
Study of Dante" (1872); “Studies of the Greek Poets" (187.3-1876); “The 
Benaissanco in Italy " (six voluine.s, 1875-1886) ; “ Shakespeare's Predecessors 
in the English Drama" (1884); “Life of Michelangelo” (1892); several vol- 
umes of poetry ; translated Benvenuto Cellini’s autobiography ; etc. He died 
April 18, 1893, at Home.] 

The history of the Medicean family during the sixteenth 
century epitomizes the chief features of social morality upon 
which I have been dwelling. It will be remembered that Ales- 
sandro de’ Medici, the first Duke of Florence, poisoned his 
cousin, Ippolito, and was himself assassinated by his cousin 
Lorenzino. To the second of these crimes Cosimo, afterwards 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, owed the tlirone of Florence, on 
which, however, he was not secure until he had removed Loren- 
zino from this world by the poniard of a bravo. Cosimo main- 
tained his authority by a system of espionage, remorseless • 
persecution, and assassination, which gave color even to the 
most improbable of legends. Jlut it is not of him so much as 
of his children that I have to speak. 

Francesco, who reigned from 15(34 till 1587, brought dis- 
grace upon his line by marrying the infamous Bianca Capello, 
after authorizing the murder of her previous husband. Bianca, 
though incapable of bearing children, flattered her besotted 
paramour before this marriage by pretending to have borne a 
son. In reality, she had secured the cooperation of three 
women on the point of childbirth ; and when one of these waS 
delivered of a boy, she presented tliis infant to Francesco, who 
christened him Antonio de’ Medici. Of the three mothers who 
served in this nefarious action, Bianca contrived to assassinate 
two, but not before one of the victims to her dread of exposure 
made full confession at the point of death. The third escaped. 
Another woman, who had superintended the affair, was shot 
between Florence and Bologna in the valleys of the Apennines. 
Yet after the manifestation of Bianca’s imposture, the Duke 
continued to recognize Antonio as belonging to the Medicean 
family; and his successor was obliged to compel this young 
man fjp assume the Cross of Malta, in order to exclude his 
posterity from the line of princes. 
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The legend of Francesco’s and Bianca’s mysterious death is 
well known. The Duchess had engaged in fresh intrigues for 
palming ofif a spurious child upon licr husband. These roused 
the suspicions of his brother. Cardinal Ferdinarido de’ Medici, 
heir presumptive to the crown. An angry correspondence fol- 
lowed, ending in a reconciliation between the tliree princes. 
They met in the autumn of 1587 at the villa of Poggio a Cajano. 
Then the world was startled by the announcement that the 
Grand Duke had died' of fever after a few days’ illness, 
and that Bianca had almost immediately afterwards followed 
him to the grave. Ferdinand, on suceeding to the throne, 
refused her the interment suited to her rank, defaced her arms 
on public edifices, and for her name and titles in officiiil docu- 
ments substituted the words “la pessima Bianca.” What 
passed at Poggio a Cajano is not known. It was commonly 
believed in Italy that Bianca, meaning to poison the Cardinal 
at supper, had been frustrated in her designs by a blunder 
which made her husband the victim of this plot, and that she 
ended her own life in despair or fell a victim to the Cardinal’s 
vengeance. This story is rejected both by Botta and Galluzzi ; 
but Litta has given it a partial credence. Two of Cosimo’s 
sons died i)reviously, in the year 1502, under circumstances 
whjch gave rise to similar malignant rumors. Don Garzia and 
the Cardinal Giovanni were hunting togetlier iia the Pisan 
marshes, when the latter expired after a short illnes.s, and the 
former in a few days met with a like fate. Report ran that 
Don Garzia had stabbed his brother, and that Cosimo, in a fit 
of rage, ran him through the body with his own sword. In 
this case, although Litta attaches weight to the legend, the 
balance of evidence is strongly in favor of both brothers’ having 
been carried off by a pernicious fever contracted simultaneously 
during their hunting expedition. Each instance serves, how- 
ever, to show in what an atmosphere of guilt the Modicean 
princes were enveloped. No one believed that they could die 
except by fraternal or paternal hands. And the authentic 
crimes of the family certainly justified this popular belief. I 
have already alluded to the murders of Ippolito, Alessandro, 
and Lorenzino. I have told how the Court of Florence sanc- 
tioned the assassination of Bianca’s daughter by her husband 
at Bologna. I must now proceed to relate the tragic tales of 
the princesses of the house. 

Pietro de’ Medici, a fifth of Cosimo’s sons, had rendered 
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himself notorious in Spain and Italy by forming a secret society 
for the most revolting debaucheries. Yet he married the noble 
lady Eleonora di Toledo, related by blood to Cosimo’s first 
wife. Neglected and outraged by her husband, she proved 
unfaithful, and Pietro hewed her in pieces with his own hands 
at Caffaggiolo. Isabella de’ Medici, daughter of Cosimo, was 
married to the Duke of Bracciano. l^ducated in the empoi- 
soned atmosphere of Florence, she, like Eleonora di Toledo, 
yielded herself to fashionable profligacy, and was strangled by 
her husband at Ceretto. Both of these murders took place in 
1576. Isabella’s death, as 1 liave elsewliere related, opened the 
way for the Duke of Bracciano’s marriage with Vittoria Acco- 
ramboni, which had been prepared by the assassination of her 
first husband, and which led to her own murder at Padua. 
Another of Cosiino’s daughters, Luci’ezia de’ Medici, became 
Duchess of Ferrara, fell under a suspicion of infidelity, and 
was possibly removed by poison in 1561. The last of his sons 
whom I have to mention, Don Giovanni, maiTied a dissolute 
woman of low birth called Livia, and disgraced the name of 
Medici by the unprineely follies of liis life. Eleonora de’ 
Medici, third of his daughters, introduces a comic element into 
these funereal records. She Avas alBanced to Vincenzo Gon- 
zaga, heir of the duchy of Mantua. But sxispicions arising .out 
of the circumstances of his divorce from a former wife obliged 
him to prove his marital capacity before the completion of the 
contract. This he did at Venice, before a witness, upon the 
person of a virgin selected for the experiment. Maria de’ 
Medici, the only cliild of Duke Francesco, became Queen of 
France. 

If now we eliminate the deaths of Don Garcia, Cardinal 
Giovaimi, Duke Francesco, Bianca Capello, and Lucrezia de’ 
Medici, as doubtful, tliere will still remain the murders of Car- 
dinal Ippolito, Duke Alessandro, Lorenziuo de’ Medici, Pietro 
Bonaventuri (Bianca’s husband), Pellegrina Bentivoglio (Bian- 
ca’s daughter), Eleonora di Toledo, Francesco Casi (Eleonora’s 
lover), the Ducliess of Bracciani, Troilo Orsiui (lover of this 
Duchess), Felice Poretti (husband of Vittoria Accoramboni), 
and Vittoria Accoramboni — eleven murders, all occurring 
between 1585 and 1585, an exact half century, in a single 
princely family and its immediate connections. The majority 
of these crimes, that is to say seven, had their origin in lawless 
passion. 
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THE BRINGING UP OF YOUTH. 

By ROGER ASCHAM. 

(From “The Schoolmaster.”) 

[Boobb Abchah, an English scliolar and writer, was born in Kirby WIske, 
near Northallerton, in Yorkshire, ir)15. He graduated at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, with a brilliant reconl as a Greek scholar, and was appointed tutor 
to the Princess Elizabeth. In 1544 he published a treatise in defense of archery, 
entitled “ Toxophilus.” After three yeans of dii)h)malio service at the court of 
Charles V., be was appointed Latin seei-eLary to (jneen Mary, and after her 
death was retained as secretary and tutor to Queen Elizabeth, llis chief work, 
“ The Schoolmaster,” appeared in 1670. Ascham died in London, December 80, 
1608 .] 

Where the child doth well, let the inaster praise him, and 
say, Here ye do well. For I assure you, there is no such whet- 
stone to sharpen a good w'it and cncoiirago ti will to learning, as 
is praise. But ff the child miss, 1 would not have the master 
either frown or chide with him if the child have done his dili- 
gence, and used no truantship therein. F or 1 know by good 
experience tliat a chihl shall take more profit by two faults, 
gently warned of, than of four things rightly hit. . . . 

If the scholar do miss sometimes, chide not hastily : for 
that shall both dull his wit, and discourage his <liligence ; but 
monish him gently ; which shall make him both willing to 
amend, and glad to go forward in love and hope of learning. 

I have now^ wished, twice or thrice, this gentle nature to ho 
in a schoolmaster : and that I liavo done so neither hy cliance 
nor without some reason, I will now declare at large, why, in 
mirie opinion, love is fitter than fear, gentleness bettor tliuu 
beating, to bring up a child rightly in Ifiarning. 

With the common use of teaching and beating in common 
schools of England, I will not gi’catly contend : which if 1 did, 
it were but a small grammatical controversy, neither belonging 
to heresy nor treason, nor greatly tonching God nor tlie Prince : 
although in very deed, in the end, the good or ill bringing xip 
of children doth as much serve to the? good or ill service of 
God, our Prince, and our whole country, as any one thing 
doth beside. 

I do gladly agree with all good schoolmasters in these 
points : to have children brought to good perfectness in learn 
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ing ; to all honesty in manners : to have all faults rightly 
amended : to have every vice severely corrected : but for the 
order and way that leadeth rightly to these points, we some- 
what differ. For commonly, many schoolmasters, some as I 
have seen, more as I have heard tell, be of so crooked a nature, 
as, when they meet with a hard-witted scholar, they rather 
break him than bow him, rather mar him than mend him. 
For when the schoolmaster is angry with some other matter, 
then will he soonest fall to beat his scholar: and though he 
himself should be punished for his folly, yet must he beat 
some scholar for his pleasure: though there be no cause for 
him to do so, nor yet fault in the scholar to deserve so. These 
we will say, be fond [foolish] schoolmasters, and few they be, 
that be found to be sucli. They be fond indeed, but surely 
over many such be found everywhere. But this will I say, 
that even the wisest of your great beaters do as oft punish 
nature, as they do correct faults. Yea, many times, the better 
nature is sorer punished : For if one, by quickness of wit, take 
his lesson readily, another, by hardness of wit, taketh it not so 
speedily : the first is always commended, tlxe other is commonly 
punished ; when a wise schoolmaster should rather discreetly 
consider the right disposition of both their natures, and not so 
much weigh what either of them is able to do now, as what either 
of them is likely to do hereafter. For this I know, not only 
by reading of books in my study, but also by experience of 
life, abroad in the world, that those which be commonly the 
wisest, the best learned, and best men also, when they be old, 
were never commonly the quickest of wit when they were 
young. The causes why, amongst other, which be many, that 
move me thus to think, be these few which I will reckon. 
Quick wits commonly be apt to take, unapt to keep : soon hot 
and desirous of this and that : as cold and soon weary of the 
same again : more quick to enter speedily than able to pierce 
far : even like oversharp tools, whose edges be very soon 
turned. Such wits delight themselves in easy and pleasant 
studies,, and never pass far forward in high and hard sciences. 
And therefore the quickest wits commonly may prove the best 
poets, but not the wisest orators : ready of tongue to speak 
boldly, not deep of judgment, either for good counsel or wise 
writing. Also, for manners and life, quick wits commonly be 
in desire newfangled, in purpose unconstant, light to promise 
anything, ready to forget everything : both benefit and injury; 
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and thereby neither fast to friend, nor fearful to foe : inquisi- 
tive of every trifle, not secret in greatest affairs : bold with 
any person : busy in every matter : sootliing to sucli as be 
present ; nipping any that is absent : of nature also, always, 
flattering their betters, envying their equals, despising their 
inferiors ; and, by quickness of wit, very qiiick and ready to 
like none so well as themselves. 

Moreover, commonly men very quick of wit be also very 
light of conditions : and thereby, very ready of disposition to 
be carried over-quickly, by any light com])any, to a.Jiy riot and 
unthrifiiness when they be young : and therefore seldom either 
honest of life, or rich in living, when they be old. For, quick 
in wit and light in manners be either seldom troidfled, or very 
soon weary in carrying a very heavy purse. (^uick wits also 
be, in most part of all their doings, over-quick, hasty, rash, 
heady, and brainsick. These two bust words. Heady an(l llrain- 
sick, be lit and proper words, rising naturally of the matter, 
and termed aptly by the condition of over-much quickness of 
wit. In youth also they be ready scoffers, privy mockers, and 
ever over-light and merry. In age, soon testy, very waspish, 
and always over-miserable : and yet few of them come to any 
great age, by reason of their disordered life when they were 
young : but a great deal fewer of them come to show any great 
countenance, or bear any great authority abroad in the world, 
but either live obscurely, men know not how, or die obscin*ely, 
men mark not when. Thc}'^ be like trees, that show forth fair 
blossoms and broad leaves in springtime, but bring out small 
and not long-lasting fruit in harvest tiiiuj : and that only such 
as fall and rot before they be ripe, and so never, or seldom, 
come to any good at all. For this ye slmll find )nost true by 
experience, that amongst a number of quick wits in youth, few 
be found, in the end, either very fortunate for themselves, or 
very profitable to serve the commonwealth, but decay and 
vanish, men know not which way : except a very few, to whom 
peradventure blood and happy pai’entage may i)erchanco pur- 
chase a long standing upon the stage. The which felicity, 
because it cometh by others’ procuring, not by their own de- 
serving, and stand by other men’s feet and not by their own, 
what outward brag soever is borne by them is indeed, of itself 
and in wise men’s eyes, of no great estimation. 

Some wits, moderate enough by nature, be many times 
marred by over-much study and use of some sciences, — namely. 
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Music, Arithmetic, and Geometry. These sciences, as they 
sharpen men’s wits over-much, so they change men’s manners 
over-sore, if they he not moderately mingled, and widely applied 
to some good use of life. Mark all mathematical heads, which 
be only and wholly bent to those sciences, how solitary tliey be 
themselves, how unlit to live with others, and how unapt to 
serve in the world. 'Phis is not only known now by common 
experience but uttered long before by wise men’s judgment 
and sentence. Galene saith, Much music marreth men’s man- 
ners : and I’lato hath a notable place of the same thing in his 
books do Rep. well marked also, and excellently translated by 
Tully himsedf. Of this mattei*, I wrote once more at large, 
twenty years ago, in my book of shooting ; now I thought but 
to touch it, to prove that over-much quickness of wit, either 
given by nature or sharpened by stixdy, doth not commonly 
bring forth either greatest learning, best manners, or happiest 
life in the end. 

Contrariwise, a wit in youth, that is not over-dull, heavy, 
knotty, and lumpish, but hard, rougli, ami though somewhat 
stafhsh, — as 'J’ully wishetli, “otium, quietum, non languidum;” 
and “ negotium cum labore, non cum periculo,” — such a wit I 
say, if it be at the first well handled by the mother, and 
rightly smoothed and wrought as it should, not ovortwhartly, 
and against the wood, by the schoolmaster, both for learning 
and whole course of living, proveth always the best. In 
wood and stone, not the softest, but hardest, be always aptest 
for portraiture, both fairest for pleasure and most durable for 
profit. Hard wits be hard to receive, but sure to keep : pain- 
ful without weariness, heedful without wavering, constant with- 
out nowfangleness : bearing heavy things, though not lightly, 
yet willingly ; entering hard things, though not easily, yet 
deeply ; and so come to that perfectness of learning in the end, 
that quick wits seem in hope, but do not in deed, or else very 
seldom, ever attain unto. Also, for manners and life, hard wits 
commonly are hardly carried, either to desire every new thing, 
or else to marvel at every strange thing : and therefore they be 
careful and diligent in their own matters, not curious and busy 
in other men’s affairs : and so they become wise themselves, and 
also are counted honest by others. They be grave, steadfast, 
silent of tongue, secret of heart. Not hasty in maJeing, but 
constant in keeping any promise. Not rash in uttering, but 
wary in considering every matter ; and thereby, not quick in 
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speaking, but deep of judgment, whether they write or give 
counsel, in all weighty affairs. And those bo the men tliat 
become in the end both most happy for themselves and always 
best esteemed abroad in the world. 

I have been longer in describing tlie nature, the good or ill 
success, of the quick and hard wit, than perchiince some will 
think this place and matter doth re(]uiro. But my puiqwse 
Avas hereby plainly to utter what injury is ott'ercd to all learn- 
ing and to the commonwealth also, iirst by the fond [foolish] 
father in choosing, but chiefly by the lewd [(churlish] school- 
master in beating and driving away the best natures from 
learning. A child that is still, silent, constant, and somewhat 
hard of wit is either never chosen by the fatlier to be made a 
scholar, or else, when he comeih to the school ho is smally 
regarded, little looked unto, he lacketh teaching, he lacketli 
couraging, ho lacketh all things, only he never lacketh beating, 
nor any word that may move him to hate learning, nor any 
deed that may drive him from learning to any other kind of 
living. 

And when this sad-natnrod and hard-witted child is bet 
[beaten] from his book, and becometh after either student of 
the common law, or page in- the court, or serving man, or bound 
prentice to a merchant, or to some handicraft, he proveth in 
the end wiser, happier, and many times honester, too, than 
many of these quick wits do by their learning. 

Learning is both hindered and injured, too, by the ill choice 
of them that send young scholars to the universities. Of whom ■ 
must needs come all our divines, lawyers, and physicians. 

These young scholars be chosen commonly, as young apples 
be chosen by children, in a fair garden about St. James tide ; a 
child will choose a sweeting, because it is i)resontly fair and 
pleasant, and refuse a runnet, because it is then green, hard, 
and sour : when the one, if it l>e eaten, doth breed both worms 
and ill humors ; the other, if it stand his time, be ordered and 
kept as it should, is wholesome of itself and helpeth to the good 
digestion of other meats ; sweetings will receive worms, rot, 
and die on the tree, and never or seldom come to the gathering 
for good and lasting store. 

For very grief of heart I will not apply the similitude : but 
hereby is plainly seen how learning is robbed of her best wits, 
first by the great beating, and after by the ill choosing of 
scholars to go to the universities. Whereof cometh partly 
vot<. xn. — 13 
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that lewd [popular] and spiteful proverb, sounding to the 
great hurt of learning and shame of learned men, that the 
greatest clerks be not the wisest men. 

And though I, in all this discourse, seem plainly to prefer 
hard and rough wits before quiek and light wits, both for 
learning and manners, yet am 1 not ignorant that some quick* 
ness of wit is a singular gift of God, and so most rare amongst 
men, and namely such a wit as is quick without lightness, sharp 
without brittleness, desirous of good things witliout newfan- 
gleness, diligent in painful things without wearisoineness, and 
constant in good will to do all things well. . . . 

But it is notable and true that Socrates saith in Plato to 
his friend Crito : That that number of men is fewest, which 
far exceed, either in good or ill, in wisdom or folly, but the 
mean betwixt both be the greatest number : which lie proveth 
true in diverse other things : as in greyhounds, amongst which 
few are found, exceeding great or exceeding little, exceeding 
swift or exceeding slow : And therefore, 1 speaking of quick 
and hard wits, I meant the common number of quick and hard 
wits, amongst the Avhich, for the most part, the hard wit proveth 
many times the better learned, wiser, and lionester man : and 
therefore do 1 the more lament, that such wits commonly bo 
cither kept from learning by fond [foolish] fathers, or bet fr,om 
learning by lewd [chuidish] schoolmasters. 

And speaking thus much of the wits of children for learn- 
ing, the opportunity of the place and goodness of the matter 
might require to have here declared the most special notes of a 
good wit for learning in a child, after the manner .and custom 
of a good horseman, who is skillful to know, and able to tell 
others, how by certain sure signs a man may choose a colt, that 
is like to prove another day excellent for the sfiddle. And it 
is pity, that commonly more care is had, yea and that amongst 
very wise men, to find out rather a cunning man for their horse, 
than a cunning man for their children. They say nay in word, 
but they do so in deed. For, to the one they will gladly give 
a stipend of 200 crowns by year, and loath to offer to the other 
200 shillings. God, that sitteth in heaven, laugheth their choice 
to scorn, and rewardeth their liberality as it should ; for he suf- 
fereth them to have tame and well-ordered horse, but wild and 
unfortunate children ; and therefore in the end they find more 
pleasure in their horse than comfort in their children. 

But concerning the true notes of the best wits for learning 
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in a child, I will report : not mine own opinion, but the very 
judgment of him that was counted the best teacher and wisest 
man that learning maketh mention of, and that is Socrates in 
Plato, who expresseth orderly these seven plain notes to choose 
a good wit in a child for learning: 1. Euphues, 2. Mnenion, 
3. Philomathes, 4. Philoponos, 6. Philekobs, 6. Zetetikos, 
7. Philepainos. 

And because 1 write English, and to Englishmen, I will 
plainly declare in Englisli both what these words of Plato mean, 
and how aptly they be linked, and how orderly they follow one 
another. 

1. Eup1iue» is he that is apt by goodness of wit, and appli- 
able by readiness of will, to learning, having all other qualities 
of the mind and parts of the body that must another day serve 
learning, not troubled, mangled, and halved, but sound, whole, 
and able to do their office : as a tongue not stammering, or over- 
hardly drawing forth words, but plain, and ready to deliver the 
meaning of the mind : a voice, not soft, weak, piping, womanish, 
but audible, strong, and manlike ; a countenance not werish and 
crabbed, but fair and comely : a personage, not wi'etched and 
deformed, but tall and goodly : for surely a comely countenance, 
with a goodly stature, giveth credit to learning, and authority 
to the person ; otherwise commonly, either open contempt or 
privy disfavor doth hurt, or hinder, bot h person and learning. 
And even as a fair stone requireth to be set in the finest gold, 
with the best workmanshii), or else it loseth much of the grace 
and price, even so excellency in learning, and namely divinity, 
joined with a comely personage, is a marvelous jewel in the 
world. And how can a comely bo<ly be better ernidoyed than 
to serve the fairest exercise of (lod’s greatest gift, and that is 
learning. But commonly, the fairest bodies are bestowed on 
the foulest purposes. 1 would it Avere not so ; and with ex- 
amples herein I would not meddle : yet I wish that those 
should both mind it and meddle with it, which have most 
occasion to look to it, as good and wise fathers should do, and 
greatest authority to amend it, as good and wise magistrates 
ought to do ; and yet I will not let, openly to lament the un- 
fortunate case of learning herein. 

ITor, if a father have four sons, three fair and well formed 
both mind and body, the fourth wretched, lame, and deformed, 
his choice shall be, to put the worst to learning, as one good 
enough to become a scholar. I have spent the most part of 
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my life in the university, and therefore I can bear good witness 
that many fathers commohly do thus ; whereof I have heard 
many wise, learned, and as good men as ever I know make 
great and oft complaint ; a good horseman will choose no such 
colt, neither for his own, nor yet for his master’s saddle. And 
thus much of tho lirst note. 

2. Mnemon. tlood of memory, a special part of the first 
note, and a mere benefit of nature : yet it is so necessary for 
learning, as Plato maketh it a separate and perfect note of it- 
self, and tliat so principal a note, as without it, all other gifts of 
nature do small service to learning. Afraniiis, that old Latin 
poet, maketh memory the mother of learning and wisdom, say- 
ing thus : “ Usus me genuit, mater peperit memoria ; ” and 
thougli it be the mere gift of nature, yet is memory well pre- 
served by use, and much increased by order, as our scholar 
must learn another day in the university ; but in a child, a 
good memory is well known by three properties : that is, if it 
be quick in receiving, sure in keeping, and ready in delivering 
forth again. 

3. Philomathes. Given to love learning; for though a 
child have all the gifts of nature at wish, and perfection of 
memory at will, yet if he have not a special love to learn- 
ing, he shall never attain to much learning. And therefore 
Isocrates, one of the noblest schoolmasters that is in memory 
of learning, who taught kings and princes, as Ilalicarnassajus 
writeth, and out of whose school, as Tully saith, came forth 
more noble captains, more wise councilors, than did out of 
Epeius’ horse at Troy; — this Isocrates, 1 say, did cause to be 
written, at the entry of his school, in golden letters, this golden 
sentence, icLv rj<{ <f>i\o/jLaOT)<!, ea-rj TroXvfiaBi^, which, excellently 
said in Greek, is thus rudely in English : If thou lovest leam-r 
ing, thou shalt attain, to much learning. 

4. Philoponos is he that hath a lust to labor, and a will to 
taka pains. For if a- child have all the benefits of nature, with 
perfection of memory, love, like, and praise learning never so 
much, yet if he be not of himself painful [painstaking], he 
shall never attain unto it. And yet where love is present, 
labor is seldom absent, and namely in study of learning, and 
matters of the mind ; and therefore did Isoci’ates rightly judge 
that if his scholar were Philomathes he cared for no more. 
Aristotle, varying from Isocrates in private affairs of life, but 
agreeing with Isocrates in common judgment of learning, for 
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love and labor in learning, is of the same opinion, uttered in 
these words, in his “Rhetoric ad Theodecten”: Liberty kiiidleth 
love ; love refuseth no labor ; and labor obtaineth whatso- 
ever it seeketh. And yet nevertheless, goodness of nature 
may do little good ; perfection of memory may serve to small 
use ; all love may be employed in vain : any labor may be 
soon graveled, if a man trust ahvays to his own singular wit 
and will not be glad sometime to hear, take advice, and learn 
of another : And therefore doth Socrates very notably add the 
fifth note. 

5. Philekoos. He that is glad to hear and learn of another. 
For otherwise, he shall stick with great trouble, where lie might 
go easily forward ; and also catch hardly a very little by his 
own toil, when he might gather quickly a good deal by anotlier 
man’s teaching. But now there bo some that have great love 
to learning, good lust to labor, be willing to learn of otliers, 
yet, either of a fond shamefaeednoss, or else of a proud folly, 
they dare not or will not go to learn of another ; and therefore 
doth Socrates wisely add the sixth note of a good wit in a child 
for learning, and that is — 

6. Zetetikos, He that is naturally bold to ask any question, 
desirous to search out any doubt, not ashamed to hiarn of the 
meanest, not afraid to go to the greatest, until he be perfectly 
taught, and fully satisfied. 

The seventh and last point is — 

7. PMlepainos. He that loveth to be praised for welldo- 
ing, at his father or master’s hand. A child of this nature will 
earnestly love learning, gladly labor for learning, willingly learn 
of others, boldly ask any doubt. And thus, by Socrates’ judg- 
ment, a good father and a wise schoolmaster should choose a 
child to make a scholar of, that hath by nature the foresaid 
perfect qualities, and comely furniture, both of mind and body, 
hath memory quick to receive, sure to kecji, and ready to de- 
liver: hath love to learning: hath lust to labor: hath desire 
to learn of others : hath boldne.ss to ask an v'^ question : hath 
mind wholly bent to Avin praise by welldoing;. 

The two first points be special benefits of nature : which, 
nevertheless, be well preserved, and much increased by good 
order. But as for the five last, love, labor, gladness to learn of 
others, boldness to ask doubts, and will to win praise, be won 
and maintained by the only wisdom and discretion of the 
schoolmaster. Which live points, whether a schoolmaster shall. 
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work sooner in a child, by fearful beating or courteous han- 
dling, you that be wise, judge. 

Yet some men, wise indeed, but in this matter more by 
severity of nature than any wisdom at all, do laugh at us, when 
we thus wish and reason, that young children should rather be 
allured to learning by gentleness and love, than compelled to 
learning by beating and fear : They say our reasons serve 
only to breed forth talk, and pass away time, but we never saw 
good schoolmaster do so, nor never read of wise man that 
thought so. 

Yes, forsooth : as wise as they be, either in other men’s 
opinion, or in their own conceit, I will bring the contrary judg- 
ment of him, who, they themselves shall confess, wax as wise 
as they are, or else they may be justly thought to have small 
wit at all : and that is Socrates, whose judgment in Plato is 
plainly this in these words : ... in Mnglish thus, No learning 
ought to bo learned with bondage : For, bodily labors, wrought 
by compulsion, hurt not the body : but any learning learned by 
compulsion, tarrieth not long in the mind: And why? For 
whatsoever the mind doth learn unwillingly with fear, the same 
it doth quickly forget without care. And lest proud wits, that 
love not to be contraried, hut have lust to wrangle or trifle 
away troth, will say tliat Socrates mcaucth not this of cjiil- 
dren’s teaching, but of some other higher learning, hear what 
Socrates in the same place doth more plainly say : . . . my 
dear friend, bring not up your children in learning by compul- 
sion and fear, but by playing and pleasure. And you that do 
read Plato, as ye should, do well perceive that these be no ques- 
tions asked by Socrates as doubts, but they be sentences, first 
affirmed by Socrates as mere truths, and after, given forth by 
Socrates as right rules, most necessaiy to be marked, and fit to 
be followed of all them that would have children taught as they 
should. And in this counsel, judgment, and authority of Soc- 
rates, I will repose myself, until I meet with a man of the con- 
trary mind whom I may justly take to be wiser than I think 
Socrates was. Fond schoolmastei’s neither can understand, nor 
will follow this good counsel of Socrates, but wise riders in 
their office can and will do both ; which is the only cause, that 
commonly the 3^oung gentlemen of England go so unwillingly 
to school, and run so fast to the stable : For in very deed fond 
schoolmasters, by fear, do beat into them the hatred of learn- 
ing, and wise riders, by gentle allurements, do breed up in 
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them the love of riding. They find fear and bondage in 
schools. They feel liberty and freedom in stables : which 
causeth them utterly to abhor the one, and most gladly to haunt 
the other. And I do not write this that,' in exhorting to the 
one, I would dissuade young gentlemen from the other ; yea, I 
am sorry, with all ray heart, that they be given no more to riding 
than they bo : F or of all outward qualities, to ride fair is most 
comely for himself, most necessary for his country ; and the 
greater he is in bloody the greater is his praise, the more he 
doth exceed all other therein. It was one of the three excellent 
praises, amongst the noble gentlemen the old Persians, Always 
to say truth, to ride fair, and shoot well : and so it was 
engraven upon Dai-ius’ tomb, as Strabo beareth witness : — 

Darius the king lietli buried hero, 

Who in riding and shooting had never peer. 

But, to our puiq^ose, young men, by any means, losing the 
love of learning, when by time they come to their own rule, 
they carry commonly, from the school with them, a perpetual 
hatred of their ma.ster, and a continual contempt of learning. 
If ten gentlemen be asked why they forget so soon in court 
that which they were learning so long in school, eight of them, 
or let me be blamed, will lay the fault on their ill handling by 
their schoolmasters. . . . 

Yet some will .say that children, of nature, love pastime and 
mislike learning; because, in tbeir kind, the one is easy and 
pleasant, the other hard and wearisome : which is an opinion 
not so true as some men ween ; F or the matter lieth not so 
much in the disposition of them that be young, as in the order 
and manner of bringing up by them that be old, nor yet in the 
difference of learning and pa.stiine. For, beat a child if he 
dance not well, and cherish him though he learn not well, ye 
shall have him unwilling to go to dance, and glad to go to his 
book. Knock him always, when he draweth his shaft ill, and 
favor him again though he fault at his book, ye shall have him 
very loath to be in the field, and very williiig to be in the school. 
Yea, I say more, — and not of myself, but by the judgment of 
those from whom few wise men will gladly dissent, — that if 
ever the nature of man be given at any time, more than other, to 
receive goodness, it is in innocency of young years, before that 
experience of evil have taken root in him. For the pure clean 
wit of a sweet young babe is like the newest wax, most able 
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to receive the best and fairest printing ; and like a new bright 
silver dish never occupied, to receive and keep clean any good 
thing that is put into it. 

And thus, will ‘in cluldren, wisely wrought withal, may 
easil}'' be won to bo very well willing to learn. And wit in 
childi’en, by nature, namely memory, the only key and keeper 
of all learning, is readiest to receive and surest to keep any 
manner of tiling that is learneil in youth : This, lewd [vulgar] 
and learned, by common experience, know to be most true. 
For we remember nothing so well when we bo old as those 
things which we learned when we were young ; and this is not 
strange, but common in all nature’s works. Every man sees 
(as I said before) new wax is best for printing ; new clay fit- 
test for working ; new-shorn wool aptest for soon and surest 
dyeing; now fresh flesh, for good and duraVilc salting. And 
this similitude is not rude, nor borrowed of the larder house, 
but out of his schoolhouse, of whom the wisest of England need 
not be ashamed to learn. Young grafts grow not only soonest, 
but also fairest, and bring always forth the best and sweetest 
fruit : young whelps learn easily to carry ; young popinjays 
learn quickly to speak : and so, to be short, if in all other 
things, though they lack reason, sense, and life, the similitude 
of youth is fittest to all goodness, surely nature in mankind is 
most beneficial and clTectual in this behalf. 

Therefore, if to the goodness of nature be joined the wisdom 
of the teacher, in leading young wits into a right and plain way 
of learning, surely, children, kept up in God’s fear, and gov- 
erned by his grace, may most easily be brought well to serve 
God and country both by virtue and wisdom. 

But if will and wit, by farther age, be once allured from 
iunocency, delighted in vain sights, filled with foul talk, crooked 
with willfulness, hardened witli stubbornness, and let loose to 
disobedience, surely it is hard with gentleness, but unpossible 
with severe cruelty, to call them back to good frame again. 
For where the one perchance may bend it, the other shall surely 
break it ; and so instead of some hope, leave an assured des- 
peration, and shameless contempt of all goodness, the farthest 
point in all mischief, as Xenophon doth most truly and most 
wittily mark. 

Therefore, to love or to hate, to like or contemn, to ply this 
way or that way to good or to bad, ye shall have as ye use a 
child in his youth. 
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And one example, whether love or fear doth work more in a 
child, for virtue and learning, I will gladly report ; which may 
be heard with some pleasure, and followed with more profit. 
Before I went into Germany, I came to Broadgate in Leicester- 
shire, to take my leave of that noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom 
I was exceeding much beholding. Her parents, the Duke and 
Duchess, with all the household, gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
were hunting in the park : 1 found her in her chamber, reading 
“ Phiedon Platonis ” in’ Greek, and that with as much delight 
as some gentlemen would read a merry tale in Boccace. Af- 
ter salutation, and duty done, with some other talk, 1 asked 
her why she would lose such pastime in the park ? Smiling she 
answered mo : “ I wis, all their sport in the park is hut a shadow 
to that pleasure that 1 find in Plato : alas, good folk, they 
never felt wheat true pleasure meant.” “And how came you, 
madaine,” quoth I, “to this deep knowledge of pleasure, and 
what did chiefly allure you unlo it : seeing, not many women, 
but very few men, have attained thereunto.” “I will tell 
you,” quoth she, “ and tell you a truth, which perchance you 
will marvel at. One of the greatest benefits that ever God 
gave me is that he sent me so shai’p and severe parents, and 
so gentle a schoolmaster. For when 1 am in p'^esenee either of 
fatiher or mother, whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or 
go, eat, drink, be merry, or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or 
doing anything else, I must do it, hs it were, in such weight, 
measure, and number, even so perfectly, as God made the world ; 
or else I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatene<l, yea pres- 
ently sometimes with pinches, nips, and bobs, ami other ways 
which I will not name for the honor I bear them, so without 
measure misordered, that 1 think myself in hell till time come 
that I must go to Mr. Elmer, who teacheth me so gently, so 
pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learning, that I think 
all the time nothing whiles I am with him. And when I am 
called from him, I fall on weeping, because whatsoever I do 
else but learning is full of grief, trouble, fear, and whole mislik- 
ing unto me : and thus my book hath been so much my pleas- 
ui*e, and bringing daily to me more pleasure and more, that in 
respect of it, all other pleasures, in very dee<l, be but trifles and 
troubles unto me.” I remember this talk gladly, both because 
it is so worthy of memory, and because also it was the last talk 
that ever I had, and the last time that ever I saw that noble 
and worthy lady. 
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I could be over-long, both in showing just causes, and in 
reciting true examples, why le.arniug should be taught rather 
by love than fear. He that would see a perfect discourse of it, 
let him read that learned treatise, which my friend Joan. Stur- 
mius wrote “ de Institutione Principis,” to the Duke of Cleves. 

The godly counsels of Solomon and Jesus the son of Sirach, 
for sharp keeping in and bridling of youth, are meant rather 
for fatherly correction than masterly beating, rather for man- 
ners than for learning ; for other places, tlian for schools. For 
God forbid but all evil touches, wanton ness, lying, picking, 
sloth, will, stubbornness, and disobedience should be with sharp 
chastisement daily cut away. 


THE LADIES OF ENGLAND. 

By JOHN LYLY. 

(From “Eupliues and his England.”) 

[.XoiiN Lyly, English stylist, was bom in Kent, 1553. He graduated from 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 1673 ; studied also at Cambridge. He was in Lord 
Burghley’s liousehold, vice master of St. raid’s choristm-s ; member of Parlia- 
ment (1697-1601) ; buried November 30, 1006. lie imblishcd “ Euphues, or 'the 
Anatomie of Wit” (1679), “Euphues and his England” (1680), and several 
comedies later.] 

Is NOT this a glass, fair ladies, for all other countries to 
behold, where there is not only an agreement in faith, religion, 
and counsel, but in friendship, brotherhood and living? By 
whose good endeavors vice is punished, virtue rewarded, peace 
established, foreign broils repressed, domestical cares appeased ? 
What nation can of counselors desire more? what dominion, 
that excepted, hatli so much? when neither courage can prevail 
against their chivalry, nor craft take place against their coun- 
sel, nor both joined in one be of force to undermine their 
country. 

When you have dazzled your eyes with this glass, behold 
I’ve another. It was my fortune to be acquainted with certain 
English gentlemen, which brought me to the court, where, when 
I came, I was driven into amaze to behold the lusty and brave 
gallants, the beautiful and chaste ladies, the rare and godly 
orders, so as I could not tell whether I should most commend 
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virtue or bravery. At the last, coming oftener thither than it 
beseemed one of my degree, yet not so often as they desired 
my company, I began to pry after their manners, natures, and 
lives, and that which followeth I saw, whereof whoso doubteth 
I will swear. 

The ladies spend the morning in devout prayer, not resem- 
bling the gentlewomen in Greece and Italy, who begin their 
morning at midnoon and make their evening at midnight, using 
sonnets for psalms and pastimes for ])rayers, reiiding the ejustle 
of a lover when they should jicruse the Gospel of our Lord, 
drawing wanton lines when death is before their face, as 
Archimedes did triangles and circles when the enemy was at 
his back. Behold, ladies, in this glass, that the service of God 
is to be preferred before all things, imitate the English damo- 
selles, who have their books tied to tlieir girdles, not feathers, 
who are as cunning in the Scriptures as you are in Ariosto or 
Petrarch, or any book that liketh you best and becometh you 
most. 

For bravery I cannot say that you exceed them, for certain 
it is the most gorgeous court that ever 1 liave seen, read, or 
heard of; but yet do they not use their apj)arel so nicely as 
you in Italy, who think scorn to kneel at service for fear of 
wrinkles in your silks, who dare not lift up j'our head to 
heaven for fear of rumpling the ruffs in your neck, yet your 
hands, I conceive, are holdcn up. rather, I tliink, to show your 
rings than to manifest your righteousness. The bravery they 
use is for the honor of their prince, the attire you wear for the 
alluring of your prey ; the rich apparel maketh their beauty 
more seen, your disguising causeth your faces to be more sus- 
pected ; they resemble in their raiment the elfrich, Avho, being 
gazed on, closeth her wings and hideth her feathers, you in 
your robes are not unlike the peacock, who, being praised, 
spreadeth his tail and bewrayeth his pride. Velvets and silks 
in them are like gold about a pure diamond, in you like a green 
hedge about a filthy dunghill. Think not, ladies, that because 
you are decked with gold you are endued with grace ; imagine 
not that shining like the sun in earth ye shall climb the sun in 
heaven ; look diligently into this English glass, and then shall 
you see that the more costly your apparel is the greater your 
courtesy should be, that you ought to be as far from pride as 
you are from poverty, and as near to princes in beauty as you 
are in brightness. Because you are brave disdain not those 
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who are base ; tliink with yourselves that russet coats have 
their Christendom, that the sun when ho is at his height shin>- 
eth as well upon coarse kersey as cloth of tissue ; though you 
have pearls in your ears, jewels in your breasts, precious stones 
on your fingers, yet disdain not the stones in the street, whicli, 
although they are nothing so noble, yet are they much more 
necessary. Let not your robes hinder your devotion ; learii 
of the English ladies that God is wortliy to be worshiped with 
the most price, to whom you ought to give all praise : then 
shall you be like stars to the wise, who are now but staring 
flocks to the foolish, then shall you bo praised of most who are 
now pointed at of all, then shall God bear with your folly who 
now abhorreth your pride. 

As the ladies in this blessed island are devout and brave, 
so are they chaste and beautifnl ; insomuch that when I first 
behold them I could not tell whether some mist liad bleared 
mine eyes or some strange enchantment my mind : for it may 
be, thought I, that in this island either some Artimedorus or 
Lisimaudro, or' some odd necromancer did inhabit, who would 
show mo fairies, or the body of Helen, or the new shape of 
Venus ; but coming to myself and seeing that my .senses were 
not changed but hindered, that the place where 1 stood was no 
enchanted castle but a gallant court, I could scarce restrain 
ray voice from crying, “There is no beauty but in England.” 
There did 1 behold them of. pure complexion, exceeding the 
lily and the rose, of favor (wherein the chiefest beauty con* 
sisteth) surpassing the pictures that were feigned, or the magi- 
cian that would feign, their eyes piercing like the sunbeams 
yet chaste, their speech pleasant and sweet 3 '^et modest and 
courteous, their gait comely, their bodies straight, their hands 
white, all things that man could wish or woman would have, 
which how much it is none can set down, whenas the one de« 
sireth as much as may be, the other more. And to these beau- 
tiful molds, chaste minds: to these comely bodies, temperance, 
modesty, mildness, sobriety, whom I often beheld merry yet 
wise, conferring Avith courtiers yet warily ; drinking of win® 
yet moderately, eating of delicates yet but their ear full, listen- 
ing to discourses of love but not without reasoning of learn- 
ing : for there it more delighteth them to talk of Robin Hood 
than to shoot in his bow, and greater pleasure they take to 
hear of love than to be in love. Hei'e, ladies, is a glass that 
will make you blush for shame and look wan for anger j their 
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beauty cometli by nature, yours by art ; they increase their 
favors with fair wiiter, you inaiutuin yours with 
colors ; the hair they lay out gro\v(‘l h upon Ihoir own lieads, 
your seeinliness hangeth ujam others ; iheii's is always in their 
own keeping, yours often in the dyer's ; their beauty is not tost 
with a sharp blast, yours fadeth Avith a soft breath ; not unlike 
unto paper flowers whii;h break as soon as tluiy aie touelied, 
resembling the birds in Kgypt called ibes, Avho, being handled, 
loose their feathers, or the serpent sei-apie, Avhieh, l)eiug but 
touched with a brake, bursteth. ’^I hey use their beauty be- 
cause it is coinmendable, you because you w<n»ld be eonunou ; 
they, if they have little, do not seek to make it more, you that 
have none endeavor to bespeak most ; if theirs wither by age 
they nothing esteem it, if yours waste by years you go about 
to keep it ; they' know that beauty must fail if life contijiue, 
you swear that it shall not fade if colors last. 

But to what end, ladies, do you alter the gifts of nature by 
the shifts of art? Is there no color good but white, no jdaiiet 
bright but Venus, no linen fair but lawn? \V"hy go ye about 
to make the face fair by those means that are most foul? a 
thing loathsome to man and therefore not lovely ; horrible 
before God and therefore not lawful. 

Have you not heard that the beauty of the ei’adle is most 
bright, that paintings are for pictures without sense, not for 
persons with true reason? Follow' at the last, ladies, the gen- 
tlewomen of England, who, being beautiful, do tlujse thijjgs as 
shall become so amiable faces, if of an indifferent hue, those 
things as they' shall make them lovely, Jiot adding an ounce to 
beauty that may detract a dram from virtue. Besides this, 
their chastity and temperance is as rare as tlaur beauty', not 
going in your footsteps, that drink wine befoin you rise to 
increase your color and swill it when you are up to provoke 
your lust. They use their needle to banish idleness, iiot the 
pen to nourish it, not spending their time in answering the 
letters of those that woo them, but forswearing the company 
of those that write them, giving no occasion either by wanton 
looks, unseemly gestures, unadvised speech, or ajiy uncomely 
behavior of lightness or liking, (kmtrary to the custom of 
many countries, where filthy words are accounted to favor of 
a fine wit, broad speech of a hohl courage, Avanton glances 
of. a sharp eyesight, Avicked deeds of a comely gesture, all vain 
delights of a right courteous courtesy. 
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And yet are they not in England precise but wary, not dia- 
dainful to confer but fearful to offend, not without remorse 
where they perceive truth but without replying where they 
suspect treachery, whenas among other nations there is no tale 
so loathsome to chaste ears but it is heard with great sport and 
answered with great speed. 

Is it not then a shame, ladies, that that little island should 
be a mirror to you, to Europe, to the whole world ? 

Where is the temperance you profess, when wine is more 
common than water ? wliere the chastity, when lust is thought 
lawful ? where the modesty, when your mirth turneth to un- 
cleanness, uncleanness to shamelessness, shamelessness to all 
sinfultiess ? Learn, ladies, though late, yet at length, that the 
chiefest title of honor in earth is to give all honor to him that 
is in heaven ; that the greatest bravery in this world is to be 
burning lamps in the world to come ; that the clearest beauty 
in this life is to be amiable to him that shall give life eternal. 

Look in tlie glass of England — too bright, I fear me, for 
your eyes : what is there in your sex that they have not, and 
what that you should not have? They are in prayer devout, in 
bravery humble, in beauty chaste, in feasting temperate, in affec- 
tion wise, in mirth modest, in all their actions, though courtly 
because women, yet angels because virtuous. 

Ah, good ladies, — good, I say, for that I love you, — I 
would you could a little abate that pride of your stomachs, 
that looseness of mind, that liceutu)us behavior, which I have 
seen in you with no small soi'row, and cannot remedy with con- 
tinual sighs. 

Tliey in England pray when you play, sow when you sleep, 
fast when you feast, and weep for their sins when you laugh at 
your sensualities. They frequent the church to serve God, 
you to see gallants ; they deck themselves for cleanliness, you 
for pride ; they maintain their beauty for their own liking, 
you for others’ lust ; they refrain wine because they fear to 
take too much, you because you can take no more. Come, 
ladies, with tears I csill you, look in this glsiss, repent your 
sins past, refrain your present vices, abhor vanities to come, 
say thus with one voice, “We can see our faults only in the 
English glass; ” a glass of grace to them, of grief to you; to 
them in the stead of righteousness, to you in place of repentance. 

The lords and gentlemen in that court are also an example 
for all others to follow. ... 
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This is a glass for our youth in Greece, for your young ones 
in Italy, the English glass : behold it, lords .and ladies, and all 
that either mean to have piety, use bravery, increase beauty, or 
that desire temperance, chastity, wit, wisdom, valor, or any- 
thing that may delight yourselves or deserve pi'aise of others. 

But another sight there is in my gl.ajjs, which rnaketh me 
sigh for grief I cannot show it, and yet had I rather offend in 
derogating from my glass than my good will. 

Blessed is that land’ that hath all commodities to increase 
the common wealth ; happy is that island that hath wise coun- 
cilors to maintain it, virtuous courtiers to beautify it, noble 
gentlemen to advance it, but to have such a prince to govern 
it as is their sovereign queen, T know not whether I should 
think the people to be more forttmatc, or the prince famous; 
whether their felicity be more to be had in admiration that 
have such a ruler, or liis virtues to bo honored tliat hath such 
royalty; for such is their estate there that T am enforced to 
think that every day is as lucky to the Englishmen as the sixth 
day of February hath been to the Grecians. 

But I see you gaze until I show this glass, Avhich, you hav- 
ing once seen, will make you giddy, t) ladies ! 1 know not 
when to begin nor where to end; for the more I go about to 
express the brightness, the more I find mine eyes bleared, the 
nearer I desire to come to it, the farther 1 seem from it ; not 
unlike unto Simonides, who, being curious to set down what 
God was, the more leisure he took, the more loath he was to 
meddle, saying that in things above reach it was e.asy to catch 
a strain btit impossible to touch a star ; and therefore, scarce 
tolerable to point at that which one can never pull at. When 
Alexander had commanded that none should paint him but 
Apelles, none carve him but Lysippus, none engrave him but 
Pergotales, Parrhasius framed a table squared every way two 
hundred feet, which in the borders he trimmed with fresh 
colors and limned with fine gold, leaving all the other room with- 
out knot or line, which table he presented to Alexander, who, 
no less marveling at the bigness than at the bareness, demanded 
to what erid he gave him a frame without face, being so naked, 
and withoi it fashion, being so great. Parrhasius answered him, 
** Let it be lawful for Parrhasius, O Alexander, to show a table 
wherein he would paint Alexander, if it were not unlawful, and 
for others to square timber though Lysippus carve it, and for 
all to cast brass though Pergotales engrave it.” Alexander, 
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perceiving the good mind of Parrhasius, pardoned his bold* 
ness and preferred his art, yet inquiring why he framed the 
table so big. He answered that he thought that frame to be 
but little enough for his picture, when the whole world was too 
little for his person, saying that Alexander must as well be 
praised as painted, and that all liis victories and virtues were 
not to be drawn in the compass of a signet but in a field. 

This answer Alexander both liked and rewarded, insomuch 
that it was lawful over after for Parrhasius both to praise that 
noble king and to paint him. 

In like manner 1 hope, and though it be not requisite 
that any should paint their prince in England that cannot 
sufficiently perfect her, yet it shall not be thought rashness or 
rudeness for Euphues to frame a table for Elizabeth, though he 
presume not to paint her. Let Apelles show his fine art, 
Euphues will manifest his faithful heart; the one can but 
prove his conceit to blaze liis cunning, the other his good will 
to grind his colors. 

He that wotteth the tools is not to be disliked though he 
cannot carve the image; the worm that sjunneth the silk is to 
be esteemed though she cannot work tlie sampler ; they that 
fell timber for ships are not to be blamed because they cannot 
build ships. He that carrieth mortar furthereth the building, 
though he be no expert mason ; he that diggeth the garden is 
to be considered, though he cannot tread the knots ; the gold- 
smith’s boy must have his wages for blowing the fii’e, though 
he cannot fashion the jewel. 

Then, ladies, I hope poor Euphues shall not be reviled 
though he deserve not to be rewarded. 1 will set down this 
Elizabeth as near as I can, and it may be that as the Venus 
of Apelles, not finislied ; the Tiiidarides of Nipomachus, not 
ended ; the Medea of Timoniachus, not perfected ; the table of 
Parrhasius, not colored, brought greater desire to consummate) 
them and to others to see them; so the Elizabeth of Euphues, 
being but shadowed for others to varnish, but begun for others 
to end, but drawn with a black coal for others to blaze with a 
bright color, may work either a desire in Euphues hereafter, if 
he live, to end it, or a mind in those that are better able to 
amend it, or in all (if none can work it) a will to wish it. In 
the mean season I say, as Zeuxis did when he had drawn the 
picture of. Atlanta, more will envy me than imitate me, ahd not 
commend it though they cannot amend it. 
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[Michel Eyqtjem de Montaigne, French essayist, was born of a distin- 
guished family at the ChA-teau Montaigne in Terigord, February 28, 1533. In 
accordance with his father’s eccentric ideas on education, he was taught and 
allowed to speak no language but Latin till the age of six, and was then sent 
to the College de Guienno at Bordeaux, among his instructors being George 
Buchanan, the Scottish poet and hLstorian. lie was afterwards a judge in the 
Parliament of Bordeaux, twice mayor of tlnat city, and wlu*n at Blois, in 1588, 
was chosen to negotiate a treaty between the Duke of Guise and Henry of 
Navarre. The greater part of Ids life, however, was spent in peaceful study and 
meditation at his ancestral chriteau, where he died September 13, 1502. Mon- 
taigne’s “Essays” (published 1580 and 1588) had an iininense influence on 
French authors of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and have been 
widely read outside of France. Shakespeare and Ben Jonson possessed English 
translations.] 


Virtues of the Lower Animals. 

WiiAT is there in us that wo do not see in tlie operations of 
animals ? The swallows that we .sec at the return of the spring, 
searching all the corners of our houses for tlic most couimodious 
places wherein to build their nest ; do they seek without judg* 
ment, and amongst a thousand choose out the most jiroper for 
their purpose, without dise.retion? And in that elegant and 
admirable contexture of their build iug.s, can birds rather make 
choice of a square figure than a rounil, of an obtuse than of a 
right angle, Avithout knowing their jiroperties and effects ? Do 
they bring water, and then clay, without knowing that the 
hardness of the latter grows softer by being wet? Do they 
mat their palace with moss or down without foreseeing tliat 
their tender young will lie more safe and ea.sy ? Do they 
secure themselves from the wet and rainy winds, and place 
their lodgings against the east, without knowing the different 
qualities of the winds, and considering that one is more whole,- 
some than another ? Wliy does the spider make her web tighter 
in one place, and slacker in another ; why now make one sort 
of knot and then another, if she has not deliberation, thought, 
and conclusion? We sulliciently discover in most of their 
works how much animals excel us, and how unable our art is' 
to imitate them. We see, nevertheless, in our rougher per- 
formances, that we employ all our faculties, and apply the 
Utmost power of our souls ; why do wo not conclude the same 
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of them ? Why should we attribute to I know not what natu- 
ral and servile inclination the works that excel all we can do 
by nature and art ? wherein, without being aware, we give 
them a mighty advantage over us in making nature, with 
maternal gentleness and love, accompany and lead them, as it 
were, by the hand to all the actions and commodities of their 
life, whilst she leaves us to chance and fortune, and to seek out 
by art the things that are necessary to our conservation, at the 
same time denying us the means of being able, by any instruc- 
tion or effort of understanding, to arrive at the natural suffi- 
ciency of beasts ; so that their brutish stupidity surpasses, in 
all conveniences, all that our divine intelligence can do. Really, 
at this rate, we might with great reason call her an unjust step- 
mother ; but it is nothing so, our polity is not so irregular and 
unformed. 

For instance, take the fox, the people of Thrace make use 
of when they wish to pass over the ice of some frozen river, 
and turn him out before them to tliat purpose ; when we see 
him lay his ear upon the bank of tlic river, down to the ice, 
to listen if from a more remote or nearer distance he can 
hear the noise of the waters’ eurrent, and, according as he 
finds by that the ice to be of a less or greater thickness, to 
retire or advance, — have we not reason to believe thence tliat 
the same rational thoughts passed through his head that we 
should have upon the like occasions ; and that it is a ratioci- 
nation and consequence, drawn from natural sense, that that 
which makes a noise runs, tliat Avhich runs is not frozen, what 
is not frozen is liquid, and that which is liquid yields to im- 
pression ? 

I must not omit what Plutarch says he saw of a dog* at 

Rome with the Emperor Vespasian, the father, at the theater 

of Marcellus. This dog served a player, that played a farce 
of several parts and personages, and had therein his part. 
He had, amongst other things, to counterfeit himself for some 
time dead, by reason of a certain drug he was supposed to 

eat. After he had swallowed a piece of bread, which passed 

for the drug, he began after a while to tremble and stagger, 
as if he was taken giddy ; at last, stretching himself out stiff, 
as if dead, he suffered himself to be drawn and dragged from 
place to place, as it was his part to do ; and afterward, when 
he knew it to be time, he began first gently to stir, as if 
awaking out of a profound sleep, and lifting up his head 
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looked about him after such a manner as astonished all the 
spectators. 

The oxen that served in the royal gardens of Susa, to 
water them, and turn certain great wheels to draw water for 
that purpose, to which buckets were fastened (such as there 
are many in Languedoc), being ordered every one to draw a 
hundred turns a day, they were so acoustomed to this number 
that it was impossible by any force to make them draw one 
turn more ; but, their task being performed, they would sud- 
denly stop and stand still. We are almost men before wo can 
count a hundred, and have lately discovered nations that have 
no knowledge of numbers at all. 

“ I have formerly seen,” says Arrian, “ an elephant having 
a cymbal hung at each leg, and another fastened to his trunk, 
at the sound of which all the others danced round about him, 
rising and bending at certain cadences, as they were guided by 
the instrument ; and ’twas delightful to hear this harmony.” 
In the spectacles of Rome there wex’e ordinarily seen elephants 
taught to move and dance, to the sound of tlie voice, dances 
wherein were several changes and cadences very hard to learn. 
And some have been known so intent upon their lesson as 
privately to practice it by themselves, that they might not be 
chidden or beaten by their masters. 

But this other story of the pie, of which we have Plutarch 
himself for a warrant, is very strange. She lived in a barber’s 
shop at Rome, and did wonders in imitating with her voice what- 
ever she heard. It happened one day that certain trumpeters 
stood a good while sounding before the shop. After that, and 
all the next day, the pie was pensive, dumb, and melancholic ; 
which everybody wondered at, and thought the noise o.f the 
trumpets bad so stupefied and astonished her that her voice was 
gone with her hearing. But they found at last that it was a 
profound meditation and a retiring into herself, her thoughts 
exercising and preparing her voice to imitate the sound of 
those trumpets, so that the first voice she uttered was perfectly 
to imitate their strains, stops, and changes, — having by this 
new lesson quitted and taken in disdain all she had learned 
before. 

I will not omit this other example of a dog, also, which the 
same Plutarch (I am sadly confounding all order, but I do not 
propose arrangement here any more than elsewhere throughout 
my book) which Plutarch says he saw on board a sliip. This 
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dog, being puzzled how to get the oil that was in the bottom of 
a jar, which he could not reach with his tongue by reasoh of 
the harrow mouth of the vessel, went and fetched stones and 
let them fall into the jar till he made the oil rise so- high that 
he could reach it. What is this but an effect of a very subtle 
capacity ? ’Tis said that the ravens of Barbary do the same, 
when the water they would drink is too low. This action is 
somewhat akin to what Juba, a king of their nation, relates of 
the elephants : “ That when, by the craft of the hunter, one of 
them is trapped in certain deep pits prepared for them and cov- 
ered over with brush to deceive them, all the rest, in great 
diligence, bring a gi’eat many stories and logs of wood to raise 
the bottom so that he may get out.” But this animal, in sev- 
eral other effects, comes so near to human capacity that, should 
I particularly relate all that experience hath delivered to us, I 
should easily have what I usually maintain granted ; namely, 
that there is more difference betwixt such and such a man than 
betwixt such a beast and such a man. The keeper of an ele- 
phant in a private house of Syria robbed him every meal of 
the half of his allowance. One day his jnaster would himself 
feed him, and poured the full measure of barley lie had ordered 
for his allowance into his manger ; at which the elephant, cast- 
ing an angry look at his keeper, with his trunk separated the 
one half from the other, and tluust it aside, by that declaring 
the wrong was done him. And anotlier, having a keeper that 
mixed stones with his corn to make up tlie measure, came to 
the pot whore he was boiling meat for his own dinner and 
filled it with ashes. Of fresh memory, the Portuguese having 
besieged the city of Tamly, in the territory of Xiatine, the 
inhabitants of the place brought a great many hives, of which 
are great plenty in thstt place, upon the wall; and with fire 
drove the bees so furiously upon the enemy that they gave 
over the enterprise, not being able to stand their attacks and 
endure their stings ; and so the citizens, by this new sort of 
relief, gained liberty and the victory with so wonderful a for- 
tune, that at the return of their defenders from the battle they 
found they had not lost so much as one. 

As to fidelity, there is no animal in the Avorld so treacherous 
as man. Our histories have recorded the violent pursuits that 
dogs have made after the murderers of their .masters. King 
Pyrrhus observing a dog that watched a dead man’s body, and 
understanding that he had for three days together perfowned - 
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that office, commanded that the body should be buried, and 
took the dog along with liim. One day, as he was at a gen- 
eral muster of his army, this dog, seeing las master’s murderers, 
with great barking and extreme signs of anger Hew upon them, 
and by this first accusation awakened the revenge of this mur- 
der, which was soon after perfected by form of justice. As 
much Avas done by the dog of the wise Hesiod, wl»o convicted 
the sons of (ianictor of Naupactus of tlie murder committed on 
the persoir of his master. Another dog being to guard a tem- 
ple at Athens, having spied a sacrilegious thief carrying away 
the finest jewels, fell to barking at him Avitla all his force, but 
the warders not awaking at the noise, he followed him, and day 
being broke, kept off at a little distance, without losing sight 
of him ; if he offered him anything to eat he would not take it, 
but would wag his tail at all the passengers he mot, and took 
whatever they gave lum ; and if the thief lay down to sleep, 
he likewise stayed upon the same place. The news of this dog 
being come to the warders of the temple, they put themselves 
upon the pursuit, inquiring of the color of the dog, and at last 
found him in the city of Cromyon, and the thief also, whom 
they brought back to Athens, where he got his reward ; and 
the judges, in consideration of this good office, ordered a cer- 
tain measure of corn for the dog’s daily sustenance, at the 
public charge, and the priests to take care of it. Plutarch 
delivers this story for a certain truth, and that it liappened in 
the age Avherein he lived. 

As to gratitude (for I think we need bring this word into a 
little repute), this one example, which Apion reports himself 
to have been an eyewitness of, shall suffice. “ One day,” says 
he, “at Rome, they entertained the people with the sight of the 
fighting of several strange beasts, and principally of lions of an 
unusual size ; there was one amongst the rest who, by his furi- 
ous deportment, by the strength and largeness of his limbs, 
and by his loud and dreadful roaring, attracted the eyes of all 
the spectators. Amongst other slaves that were presented to 
the people in this combat of beasts there was one Androclus, of 
Dacia, belonging to a Roman lord of consular dignity. This 
lion, haying seen him at a distance, first made a sudden stop, as 
it were in a wondering posture, and then softly approached 
nearer in a gentle and peaceable manner, as if it were to 
enter into acquaintance with him. This being done, and 
being now assured of what he sought for, he began to wag 
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his tail, as dogs do when they flatter their masters, and to 
kiss and lick the hands and thighs of the poor wretch, who 
was beside himself, and almost dead with fear. Androelus 
being by this kindness of the lion a little come to himself, and 
having taken so much heart as to consider and know him, it 
was a singular pleasure to see the joy and caresses that passed 
betwixt them. At which the people breaking into loud ac- 
clamations of joy, the emperor caused the slave to be called, 
to know from him the cause of so strange an event ; who 
thereupon told him a new and a very strange story : “ My 
master,” said he, “ being proconsul in Africa, 1 was con- 
strained, by his severity and cruel usage, being daily beaten, 
to steal from him and run away ; and, to hide myself seci’etly 
from a person of so great authority in the province, I thought 
it my best way to fly to the solitudes, sands, and uninhabitable 
parts of that country, resolving that in case the means of sup- 
porting life should chance to fail me, to make some shift or 
other to kill myself. The sun being excessively hot at noon, 
and the heat intolerable, I lit upon a private and almost inac- 
cessible cave, and went into it. Soon after there came in to 
me this lion, with one foot wounded and bloody, complaining 
and groaning with the pain ho endured. At his coming I 
was exceeding afraid ; but he, having spied me hidden in the 
corner of his den, came gently to me, holding out and show- 
ing me his wounded foot, as if he demanded my assistance in 
his distress. I then drew out a great si>linter he had got 
there, and, growing a little more familiar with him, squeezing 
the wound thrust out the matter, dirt, and gravel which was 
got into it, and wiped and cleansed it the best I could. He, 
finding himself something better, and much eased of his pain, 
laid him down to rest, and presently fell asleep Avith his foot 
in my hand. From that time forward he and 1 lived together 
in this cave three wliole years upon one and the same diet ; for 
of the beasts that he killed in liunting he always brought me 
the best pieces, which I roasted in the sun for want of fire, and 
so ate it. At last, growing weary of this wild and brutish life, 
the lion being one day gone abroad to hunt for our ordinary 
provision, I departed thence, and the third day after was taken 
by the soldiers, who brought me from Africa to this city to my 
master, who presently condemned me to die, and to be thus 
exposed to the wild beasts. Now, by what I see, this lion wa» 
also taken soon after, who has now sought to recompense me 
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for the benefit and cure that he received at my hands.” This 
is the story that Androclus told the emperor, which he also 
conveyed fi-om hand to hand to the people ; wherefore, at tlie 
general request, he was absolved from his sentence and set at 
liberty, and the lion was, by order of the people, presented to 
him. “We afterwards saw,” says Apion, “Androclus leading 
this lion, in nothing but a small leasli, from tavern to tavern at 
Rome, and receiving what money everybody would give him, 
the lion being so gentle" as to suffer himself to bo covered witli 
the flowers that the people threw upon liim, every one that met 
him saying, ‘ There goes the lion that entertained the man ; there 
goes the man that cured the lion.’” 

As to magnanimity, it will be hard to exhibit abetter instance 
of it than in the example of tlie great dog sent to Alexander 
the Great from the Indies. They first brought him a stag to 
encounter, next a boar, and after that a bear, all which he 
slighted, and disdained to stir from his place; but when he 
saw a lion he then immediately roused himself, evidently mani- 
festing that he declared that alone wortliy to enter the lists with 
him. Touching repentance and the acknowledgment of faults, 
’tis reported of an elephant that, having in the impetuosity of 
his rage killed his keeper, he fell into so extreme a sorrow that 
he, would never after eat, but starved himself to death. And 
as to clemency, ’tis said of a tiger, the most cruel of all beasts, 
that a kid having been put in to him, he suffered a two days’ 
hunger rather than hurt it, and the third broke the grate lie 
was shut up in, to seek elsewhere for prey ; so unwilling he 
was to fall upon the kid, his familiar and Ids guest. And as 
to the laws of familiarity and agreement, formed by conversa- 
tion, it ordinarily happens that we bring up cats, dogs, and 
hares, tame together. 


Not to Counterfeit being Sick. 

There is an epigram in Martial of very good sense, for he 
has of all sorts, where he pleasantly tells the story of Ciclius, 
who to avoid making his court to some great men of Rome, to 
wait their rising, and to attend them abroad, pretended to have 
the gout ; and, the better to color this pretense, anointed his 
legs, and had them wrapped up in a great many clouts and 
swathings, and perfectly counterfeited both the gesture and 
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countenance of a gouty person, till in the end fortune did hitU 
the kindness to make him gouty indeed. 

Tantum cura potest, et ars doloris ! 

Desit fingero Cselius podagram. 

So much has counterfeiting brought about, 

CbdUus has ceased to counterfeit the gout. 

I think I have read somewhere in Appian a story like this, of 
one who, to escape the proscriptions of the Triumviri of Rome, 
and the better to bo coneealed from the discovery of tliose who 
pursued him, having sliaded himself in a disguise, would yet 
add this invention, to counterfeit having but one eye ; but 
when he came to have a little more liberty, and went to take off 
the plaster lie had a great while worn over his eye, lie found he 
had totally lost the sight of it indeed, and that it was absolutely 
gone. ’Tis possible that the action of sight was dulled for 
having been so long without exercise, and that the optic power 
was wholly retired into the other eye ; for we evidently per- 
ceive that the eye we keep shut sends some part of its virtue 
to its fellow, so that the remaining eye will swell and grow 
bigger ; as also idleness, with the heat of ligatures and plasters, 
might very well have brought some gouty humor upon this dis- 
sembler in Max’tial. 

Reading in Froissard the vow of a troop of young English 
gallants, to carry their left eyes bound up till they were arrived 
in France, and had performed some notable exploit upon us, I 
have oft been tickled with the conceit of its befalling them as it 
did the before-named Roman, and that they had returned with 
but an eye apiece to their mistresses, for whose sakes they had 
entered into this vow. 

Mothers have reason to rebuke their children when they 
counterfeit having but one eye, squinting, lameness, or any 
other personal defect ; for, besides that their bodies being then 
so tender may be subject to take an ill bent, fortune, 1 know 
not how, sometimes seems to take a delight to take us at our 
word ; and I have- heard several examples related of people 
who have become really sick by only feigning to be so. I 
have always used, whether on horseback or on foot, to carry a 
stick in my hand, and so as to affect doing it with a grace 5 
many have threatened that this trick would one day be turned 
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into necessity ; that is, that I should be the first of my family 
that should have the gout. 

But let us a little lengthen this chapter, and vary it with a 
piece of another color, concerning blindness. Pliny reports 
of one that, once dreaming ho was blind, found himself in the 
morning so indeed, without any preceding inlirmity in his eyes. 
The force of imagination might assist in this case, as I have 
said elsewhere, and Pliny seems to be of the same opinion ; but 
it is more likely that the motions which the body felt within 
(of which physicians, if they please, may find out the cause), 
which took away his sight, were the occasion of his dream. 

Agafnst Idleness. 

The Emperor Vespasian, being sick with the disease whereof 
he died, did not for all that neglect to impure after the state of 
the empire, and even in bed continually dispatched very many 
affairs of great consequence ; for which, being reproved by his 
physician, as a thing prejudicial to his health, “An emperor,” 
said he, “ should die standing.” A line saying, in my opinion, 
and worthy of a great prince. The Emperor Adrian since 
made use of words to the same purpose ; and kings should 
be often put in mind of it, to make them know that the great 
office conferred upon them, of the command of so many men, is 
not an employment of ease ; and that there is nothing can so 
justly disgust a subject, and make him unwilling to expose him- 
self to labor and danger for the service of his prince, as to see 
him in the mean time devoted to his ease and unmanly delights ; 
or to be solicitous of his preservation, who so much neglects that 
of his people. 

Whoever will take upon him to maintain that ’tis better for 
a prince to carry on his wars by others than in his own person, 
fortune will furnish him with examples enough of those whose 
lieutenants have brought great enterj)rise 8 to a happy issue, and 
of those also whose presence had done more hurt than good. 
But no virtuous and valiant prince can with patience endure 
such dishonorable advice. Under color of saving his head, like 
the statue of a saint, for the happiness of his kingdom, they 
degrade him from, and declare him incapable of, his office, 
which is military throughout. 1 know one who would much 
rather be beaten, than to sleep whilst another fights for him 5 
and who never without jealousy heard of any brave thing done, 
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even by his own officers in his absence. And Selim T. said, 
with very good reason, in my opinion, “ That victories obtained 
without the master were never complete ; ” much more would 
he have said that that master ought to blush for shame to pre- 
tend to any share in the honor, having contributed nothing to 
the work but his voice and thought ; nor even so much as those, 
considering that, in such works as that, the direction and com- 
mand that deserve honor are onl)’’ such as are given upon the 
place, and in the heat of the business. No pilot perforins his 
office by standing still. The princes of the Ottoman family, 
the first in the world in military fortune, have warmly embraced 
this opinion ; and Hajazet the Second, with his son, that swerved 
from it, spending their time in sciences and other indoor em- 
ployments, gave great blows to their empire ; and Amurath 
the Third, now reigning, following their example, begins to 
find the same. Was it not Edward the Third, king of England, 
who said this of our Charles the Fifth ? “ There never was 
king who so seldom put on his armor, and yet never king who 
cut me out so much work.” He had reason to think it ‘strange, 
as an effect of chance more than of reason. And let those seek 
out some other to join with them than me, who will reckon the 
kings of Castile and Portugal amongst warlike and magnaiii- 
mous conquerors, because, at the distance of twelve hundred 
leagues from their lazy abode, by the conduct of their captains, 
they made themselves masters of both Indies ; of which it re- 
mains to be seen if they have but the courage to go in person 
to enjoy them. 

The Emperor Julian said yet further, that “a philosopher 
and a brave man ought not so much as to breathe ; ” that is to 
say, not to allow any more to bodily necessities than what we 
cannot refuse, keeping the soul and body still intent and busy 
about honorable, great, and virtuous things. He was ashamed 
if any one in public saw him spit or sweat (which is said also 
of the Lacedemonian young men, and by Xenophon of the 
Persians), forasmuch as he conceived that exercise, continual 
labor, and sobriety ought to have dried up all those superflui- 
ties. What Seneca says will not be inapt for this place, that 
the ancient Romans kept their youth always standing. They 
taught them nothing, says he, that' they were to learn sitting. 

’Tis a generous desire to wish to die usefully and like a man, 
but the effect lies not so much in our resolution as in good for- 
tune. A thousand have proposed to themselves in battle, either 
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to overcome or die, who have failed both in the one and the 
other, — wounds and imprisonment crossing their design, and 
compelling them to live against their will. There are diseases 
that overthrow even our desires and our knowledge. Fortune 
was not bound to second the vanity of the Roman legions, who 
bound themselves by oath either to overcome or die. “ I will 
return, Marcus Fabius, a conqueror from the army. If I fail, 
I invoke the indignation of Fatlier Jove, Mars, and the otlier 
offended gods, upon me.’’ The Portuguese say that, in a cer- 
tain place of their conquest of the Indies, they met with soldiers 
who had condemned themselves with horrible execrations to 
enter into no composition, but either to cause themselves to be 
slain, or to remain victorious ; and had their heads and beards 
shaved in token of this vow. ’Tis to much purpose to hazard 
ourselves and to be obstinate ; it seems as if blows avoided 
those that present themselves too briskly to danger, and do not 
willingly fall upon those who too willingly seek them, but 
defeat them of their design. Such there have been who, after 
having tried all ways, not having been able, with all their 
endeavor, to obtain the favor of dying by the hand of the 
enemy, have been constrained, to make good their resolution of 
bringing home the honor of victory, or of losing their lives, to 
kill .themselves even in the heat of battle. Of which there are 
other examples ; but this is one : Philistus, general of the 
naval army of Dionysius the Younger against those of Syracuse, 
gave them battle, which was sharply disputed, their forces being 
equal ; in which engagement he had the better at first, through 
his own valor ; but, the Syracusans drawing about his galley 
to environ him, after having done great things in his own per- 
son to disengage himself, hoping for no relief, with his own 
hand he took away that life he had so liberally and in vain 
exposed to the fury of the enemy. 

Muley Moluch, king of Fez, who had just won, against 
Sebastian, king of Portugal, that battle so famous for the death 
of three kings, and by the transmission of that groat kingdom 
to the crown of Castile, was extremely sick when the Portu- 
guese entered in a hostile manner into his dominions ; and from 
that day forward grew worse and worse, still drawing nearer 
to and foreseeing his end. Yet never did man ejnploy himself 
more vigorously and bravely than ho did upon this occasion. 
He found himself too weak to undergo the pomp and ceremony 
of entering into his camp, which after their manner is very 
magnificent, and full of action, and therefore resigned that 
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hoTior to hia brother ; but tliat was also all of the office of a 
general that he resigned ; all the rest useful and necessary he 
most exactly and laboriously performed in his own person, his 
body lying upon a couch, but his judgment and courage up- 
right and firm to his last gasp, and in some sort beyond it. He 
might have worn out his enemy, indiscreetly advanced into his 
dominions, without striking a blow ; and it was a very unhappy 
occurrence that, for want of a little life, or somebody to substi- 
tute in the conduct of this Avar, and in the affairs of a troubled 
state, he was compelled to seek n doiibtful and bloody victory, 
having another, by a better and surer way, already in his hands ; 
notwithstanding, lie wonderfully managed the continuance of 
liis sickness in consuming the enemy, and in drawing them a 
long way from the naval army ani the maritime places they 
had on the coast of Africa, even till the last day of his life, 
which he designedly reserved for this great contest. He ordered 
his battle in a circular form, environing the Portuguese army 
on every side, Avhich circle coming to close in the wings, and to 
draw up close together, did not only hinder them in the conflict 
(which Avas very sharp, through the valor of the young invad- 
ing king), considering they Avero every Avay to make a front ; 
but prevented their flight after the defeat, so that finding all 
passages possessed and shut up by the enemy, they Avere .con- 
strained to close up together again ; coacervanturque non solum 
ccede, sed etiam fnga, and there they were slain in heaps upon 
one another, leaving to the conqueror a very bloody and entire 
victory. Dying, he caused himself to be carried and hurried 
from place to place Avhere most need was ; and passing through 
the files encouraged the captains and soldiers one after another ; 
but, a corner of his battle being broken, he Avas not to be held 
from mounting on horseback sword in hand ; he did his utmost 
to break from those about him and rush into the thickest of 
the battle, they all the while Avithholding him, some by the 
bridle, some by his robe, and others by his stirrups. This last 
effort totally overwhelmed the little life he had left ; they again 
lay him upon his bed. Coming to himself again, and starting 
out of his swoon, all other faculties failing, to give his people 
notice that they Avere to conceal his death (the most necessary 
command he had then to give, that his soldiers might not be 
discouraged Avith the news), he expired with his finger upon 
his mouth, the ordinary sign of keeping silence. 

The extreme degree of courageously treating death, and tho 
•most natural, is to look upon it not only witliout astonishment, 
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but without care, continuing? the wonted course of life even into 
it, as Cato did, who entertained himself in study, and went to 
sleep, having a violent and bloody one in his head and heart, 
and the weapon in his hand. 


MY MIND TO ME A KINGDOM IS. 

By Sib EDWARD DYER. 

[Enw'ARn DrER was born near Glastonbury, England, about 1550 ; educated 
at Balliol College, Oxford ; was ambassador to Denmark in 1689 ; was knighted 
bi 1590, and died in 1607. J 

My mino to me a kingdom i.s ; 

Sucli present joys tlierein I lind, 

That it excels all other bliss 

That eartli affoi'ds or grows by kind; 

Though much 1 want whieli most would have. 

Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

No princely pomp, no wealthy store, 

No force to win the victory, 

No wily wit to salve a sore, 

’ No shape to feed a loving eye; 

To none of these I yield as thrall : 

For why ? My mind doth serve for all. 

I sec how plenty surfeits oft, 

And hasty climbers soon do fall} 

I SCO that those which are aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of all ; 

They got with toil, they keep with fearj 
Such cares my mind could never bear. 

Content to live, this is my slay ; 

1 seek no more than may suffice ; 

I press to bear no haughty sway ; 

Look, what I lack my mind supplies : 

Lo, thus I triumph like a king, 

Content with that my mind doth bring. 

Some have too much, yet still do crave ; 

I little have, and seek no more. 

They are but poor, though much they have> 

And 1 am rich with little store; 
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Tliey poor, I rich ; they beg, I give ; 

They lack, I leave ; they pine, I live. 

I laugh not at another’s loss ; 

I grudge not at another’s pain ; 

No worldly waves my mind can toss ; 

My state at one doth still remain ; 

I fear no foe, T fawn no friend ; 

I loathe not li fe, nor dread my end. 

Some weigh their pleasure by their lust^ 
Their wisdom by their rage of will ; 

Their treasure is their only trust ; 

A cloaked ci-aft their store of skill : 

But all the pleasure that I find 
Is to maintain a qiriet mind. 

My wealth is health and perfect ease: 

My conscience clear my chief defense; 

I neither seek by bribes to please, 

Nor by deceit to breed olfense ; 

Thus do I live ; thus will I die ; 

Would all did so as well as 1 1 

APELLES’ SONO. 

By JOHN LYLY. 

(Prom “ Alexander and Cainpaspo.”) 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses — Cupid paid. 

He stakes his quiver, bows, and arrows. 

His mother’s doves and team of sparrows: 
Loses them too ; then down he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing on ’s cheek (but none knows how) ; 
With these the crystal of his brow. 

And then the dimple of his chin — • 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes. — 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

O Love, has she done this to thee ? 

What shall, alas I become of me ? 
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THE ARMADA: RESULTS OF ITS DEFEAT. 

By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 

(From the “ History of England.’’) 

[Leopold vok Ranke, one of the foremost of modern historians, was born 
at Wieke, in Saxony, December 21, 1795; studied at the University of I^eip- 
zig ; in 1817 became professor of history in the “Gymnasium” at Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder; in 1824 published a “Critique on Modern Historians” and 
“ History of the Roman and Teutonic Nations between 1494 and 1585,” which 
gained him a professorshii) in the University of Berlin. Tlie archives in the 
royal library there gave him materials for his voluminous “History of the 
Princes and Peoples of Southern Europe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,” the first volume published in 1827. Obtaining a long leave of 
absence, he spent four years in studying the archives at Vienna, Venice, 
Rome, and Florence; and in 1884-1887 published the “ History of the Popes” 
(mainly of the late mediieval period), and “ History of the Servian Revolution.” 
Ill 1889-1847 came the “History of Germany during the Reformation,” his best 
work; in 1841 he became royal historiographer, and published “Nine Books 
[afterwards twelve] of Russian History”; in 1852-1881, “ History of France, 
Principally in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries” ; 1859-1874, “ History 
of England, Principally in the Seventeenth Century” ; 1868, “History of Ger- 
many between the Religious Peace and the Thirty Years’ War” ; 1869, “His- 
tory of Wallenstein” ; 1870, “The Origin ami Beginning of the Revolutionary 
War” ; 1872, “ The German Powers and the League of Princes” ; 1878, “Cor- 
respondence of Frederick William IV, with Baron Bunsen” ; 1875, “Contribu- 
tions to the History of Austria and Russia, betwecui the Treaties of Aachen and 
Hubertsburg” ; 1877, “ Memoirs of Hardenberg” ; and in 1880 the first volume 
of a great “ Universal History,” of which he issued a volume each year till his 
death, May 23, 1880. He also wrote many monographs and essays ; and he 
taught and trained nearly all the best recent German liistorians.] 

At this moment the war with tlie Spaniards — the resist- 
ance which the English auxiliaries offered to them in the 
Netherlands, as well as the attack now being made on their 
coasts — occupied men's minds all the more, as the success of 
both the one and the other was very doubtful, and a most dan- 
gerous counterstroke was to be expected. I' he lion they wished 
to bind had only become more exasperated. The naval war in 
particular provoked the extreme of peril. 

Hostilities had been going on a long while, arising at first 
from the privateering which filled the whole of the Western 
Ocean. The English traders held it to be their right to avenge 
every injustice done them on their neighbors’ coasts — for man 
has, they said, a natural desire of procuring himself satisfaction 
•>-and so turned themselves into freebooters. Through the 
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counter operations of the Spaniards tlxis private naval war 
bccatpe more and more extensive, and then also gradually 
developed more glorious inxpulses, as we see in Francis Drake, 
who at first only took part in the mere privateering of injured 
traders, and afterwards rose to the idea of a maritime rivalry 
between the nations. It was an important moment in the his- 
tory of the world when Drake on tlie isthmus of Panama first 
caught sight of the Pacific, and praj’ed God for His grace that 
he might be sent over this sea .some day in an English ship — 
a grace since granted not merely to himself, but also in the 
richest measure to his nation. Many companies were formed 
to resume the voyages of discovery, already once begun and 
then again discontinued. And as the Spaniai'ds based their 
exclusive right to the possession of the other hemisphere on 
the Pope’s decision, Protestant ideas, which mocked at this 
supremacy of the lloniish Sec over the world, now contributed 
also to impel men to occupy land in these regions. . . . 

. Francis Drake was commissioned to open the war. When, 
in October 1585, ho reached the Islas de Bayona on the Gal- 
liciau coast, he informed the governor, Don Pedro Bermudez, 
that he came in his Queen’s name to jxnt an end to the griev- 
ances which the English had had to sulfer from the Spaniards. 
Don Pedro answered that he knew nothing of any such griev- 
ances; but if Di-ake wished to begin war, he was ready to iiieet 
him. 

Francis Drake then directed his course at once to the West 
Indies. He surprised St. Domingo and Cartliagena, occupied 
both one and the other for a short time, and levied heavy con- 
tributions on them. Tlien he brought back to England the 
colonists from Virginia, who were not yet able to hold their 
own against the natives. The next year ho inflicted still more 
damage on the Spaniards. He made his way into the harbor 
of Cadiz, which was full of vessels that had either come from 
both the Indies or were proceeding thither ; he sank or burnt 
them all. His privateers covered the sea. 

Often already had the Spaniards planned an invasion of 
England. The most pressing motive of all lay in these mari- 
time enterprises. The Spaniards remarked that the stability 
and power of their monarchy did not rest so much on the 
strong places they possessed in all parts of the world as on 
the movable instruments of dominion by which the connection 
with them was kept up ; the interruption of the communica* 
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tion, caused by Francis Drake and his privateers, between just 
the most important points on tlie Spanish and the Netherlandish 
coasts, seemed to them unendurable ; they desired to rid them- 
selves of it at any price. And to this was now added the general 
cry of vengeance for the execution of the Queen of Scots, which 
was heard from the pulpit in the pi'csence t>f the King himself. 
But this was not the only result of that event. The life of 
Queen Mary and her claim to the suci?es.sion had always stood 
in-the way of Spanish ambition : n(nv Philip iJ. could think of 
taking possession of the English throne himself. He concluded 
a treaty with Pope Sixtus V., under which he was to hold tlie 
crown of .England as a fief of the Holy See, which would 
thus, and by the reestablishment of the (Ihurch’s authority, 
have also attained to the revival of its old feudal supremacy 
over England. 

Once more the Spani.sh monarchy and the Papacy were 
closely united in their spiritual and political claims. Sixtus V. 
excommunicated the Queen afresh, declared her deposed, and 
not merely released her subjects from their oath of allegiance, 
but called on every man to aid the King of Si)ain and his gen- 
eral, the Duke of Parma, against her. 

Negotiations for peace, however, were still being carried on 
in 1587 between Spanish and English plenipotentiaries. It was 
mainly the merchants of Ijondon and Antwerp that urged it ; 
and as the Spaniards at that time had manifestly the best of 
the struggle, were masters of the lower Jihine and the Mouse, 
had invaded Friesland, had besieged and at last taken Sluys 
in despite of all resistance, we can understand how th(j English 
plenipotentiaries were moved to unexpected conce.ssions. They 
would have consented to the restoration of the Spanish su- 
premacy over the northern Netherlands, if Philip would have 
granted the inhabitants freedom of conscience. Alexander of 
Parma brought forward a 2 )roposal to make, it is true, their 
return to Catholicism obligatory, but with the assurance that 
no Inquisition should be set over them, nor any one punished 
for his deviation from the faith. Even if the negotiation was 
not meant to be completely in earnest, it is Avorth remarking 
on what rock it was wrecked. Philip H. would neither grant 
such an assurance, which in its e.ssence involved freedom of con- 
science, nor grant this itself completely in a better form. His 
strength lay precisely in his maintaining the Catholic system 
‘with unrelenting energy ; by this he secured the attachment 
ypu XU. — 15 
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of the priests and the zealous laity. And how could he, at a 
moment when he was so closely united with the Pope, and could 
reckon on the millions heaped up in the castle of St, Angelo 
for his enterprise, so completely deviate from the strictness of 
exclusive belief? He thought he was within his right when 
he refused any religious concession, seeing that every other 
sovereign issued laws prescribing the religion of his own 
territories. , 

If the war was to be continued, Alexander of Parma would 
have wished that all his efforts should be first directed against 
Vliessingen, where there was an English garrison ; from the 
harbor there England itself could be attacked far more easily 
and safely. But it was rejdied in Spain that this enterprise 
was likewise very extensive and costly, while it would bring 
about no decisive result. And yet .\lexander himself too held 
an invasion of England to be absolutely necessary ; his reports 
largely contributed to strengthen the King in this idea ; Philip 
decided to proceed without further delay to the enterprise that 
was needful at the moment and opened world-wide prospects 
for the future. 

He took into consideration that the monarchy at this moment 
had nothing to fear from the Ottomans, who were fully occupied 
with a Persian war, and above all that France was prevented 
from interfering by the civil strife that had broken out. 'Phis 
has been designated as the chief aim of Philip’s alliance with 
the Guises, and it certainly may have formed one reason for it. 
Left alone, with only herself to rely on (so the Spaniards further 
judged), the Queen of England would no longer be an object 
of fear : she had no more than forty ships ; once in an engage- 
ment off the Azores, in the Portuguese war, the English had been 
seen to give way for the first time ; if it came to a sea fight, the 
vastly superior Spanish Armada would without doubt prove 
victorious. But for a war on land also she was not prepared ; 
she had no more than six thousand real soldiers in the country, 
with whom she could neither meet nor resist the veteran troops 
of Spain in the open field. They had only to march straight 
on London ; seldom was a great city, which had remained long 
free from attack, able to hold out against a sudden attack, able 
to hold out against a sudden assault ; the Queen would either 
be forced to make a peace honorable to Spain, or would by a 
long resistance give the King an opportunity of forming out of 
the Spanish nobility, which would otherwise degenerate in in- 
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dolence at home, a young troop of brave warriors. He would 
have the Catholics for him and with their help gain the upper 
hand ; he would make himself master of the strong places, above 
all of the harbors ; all the nations of the world could not take 
them from him again ; he would iKscome lord of the ocean, and 
thus lord and master of the continent. 

Philip II. would have preferred to begin the work as early 
as t^e autumn of 1587. He lioped at that time that Scotland, 
where the Catholic lords and the people sliowed a lively syim 
pathy with Queen Mary’s fate, would be thrown open to him 
by her son, who was supposed to wish to avenge her death, 
lint to others this seemed not so certain ; in especial the expe- 
I’ienced Admiral Santa Cruz called the King’s attention to the 
perils the fleet might incur in those seas ; they would have to 
contend with contrary winds, and the disadvantage of sliort 
days and thick mists. Santa Cruz did not wish to endanger 
his fame, the only thing he had earned during a long life, by an 
ill-timed or very venturous undertaking. lie held an invasion 
of England to be more diflicult tlian most other enterprises, and 
demanded such preparations as would make the victory certain. 
While they were being made he died, after having lost his sov- 
ereign’s favor. His successor, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
whom the King chose because he had distinguished himself at 
the last defense of Cadiz, did not make such very extensive 
demands ; but the fleet, which was fitted out under him and by 
him, was nevertheless, though not in number of ships (about 
130), yet in tonnage, size, and number of men on board (about 
22,000), the most important that had ever been sent to sea by 
any European power. All tlic provinces of the Pyrenean penin- 
sula had emulously contributed to it ; the fleet was divided into 
a corresponding number of squadrons ; the first was the Portu- 
guese, then followed the scpiadrons of Castille, Andalusia, Biscay, 
Guipuzcoa, and then the Italian — for ships and men had come 
also in good number from Italy. The troops were divided like 
the squadrons; there Wiis a Mass in time of war for each province. 

With not less zeal did men arm in the Netherlands; the 
drum beat everywhere in the Flemish and Walloon provinces, 
all roads were covered with military trains. In the Nether- 
lands too there were a great number of Italians, Corsicans, and 
inhabitants of the States of the Church and Neapolitans, in 
splendid accouterments ; there were the brothers of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of Savoy : King Philip had 
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even allowed the son of a Moorish prince to take part in the 
Catholic expedition. Infantry and cavalry also had come from 
Catholic Germany. 

It was a joint enterprise of the Spanish monarchy and a 
great part of the Catholic world, headed by the Pope and the 
King, to overthrow the Queen who was regarded as the Head, 
and the State which was regarded' as the main support, of Prot- 
estantism and the anti-Spanish policy. 

We do not find any detailed and at the same time authentic 
information as to the plan of the invasion ; a Spanish soldier 
and diplomatist however, much employed in the military and 
political affairs of the time, and favored with the confidence of 
the highest persons, J. Baptista de Tassis, gives us an outline, 
which we may accept as quite trustworthy. We know that in 
Antwerp, Nieuport, and Dunkirk, with the advice of Hanseatic 
and Genoese master builders, transports had been got ready for 
the whole force : from Nieuport (to which place also were 
brought the vessels built at Antwei'p) 14,000 men were to be 
conveyed across to England, and from Dunkirk 12,000. But 
where were they to effect a junction with each other and with 
the Spaniards Tassis assures us that they had selected for 
this purpose the roadstead of Margate on the coast of Kent, a 
safe and convenient harbor ; there, immediately after the Span- 
ish Armada had arrived, or as nearly as possible sit the same 
time with it, the ileet of- trsinsports from the Netherlands also 
was to make the shore, and Alexander of l*arma wsis then to 
assume the command in chief of the whole force and march 
straight on London. 

All that Philip II. had ever thought or planned was thus 
concentrated as it were into one focus. The moment was come 
when he could subdue England, become master of the Euro- 
pean world, and reestablish the Catholic faith in the form in 
which he professed it. When the fleet (on the 22d July, 1688) 
sailed out of Corunna, and the long-meditated, long-prepared, 
enterprise wjis now sot in action, the King and the nation dis- 
played deep religious emotion : in all the churches of the land 
prayers were offered up for forty days ; in Madrid solemn pro- 
cessions were arranged to our Lady of Atocha, the patroness of 
Spain : Philip II. spent two hours each day in prayer. He was 
in the state of silent excitement which an immense' design and 
the expectation of a great turn in a man’s fortune call forth. 
Scarcely any one dared to address a word to him. 
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It was in these very days that people in England first really 
became conscious of the danger that threatened them. A divi- 
sion of the fleet under Henry Seymour was watching, with 
Dutch assistance, the two harbors held by the Prince of Parma ; 
the other and larger division, just returned from Spain and 
on the point of being broken up, made ready at Plymouth, 
under the admiral, Howard of Effingham, to receive the enemy. 
Meanwhile the land forces assembled, on Leieester’s advice, 
in the neighborhood of London. The old feudal organization 
of the national force was once more called into full activity to 
face this danger. Men saw the gentry take the field at the 
head of their tenants and copyhohlers, and rejoiced at their 
holding together so well. It wiis without doubt an advantage 
that the threatened attack could no longer be connected with a 
right of succession recognized in the country; it appeai’ed in 
its true character, as a great invasion by a foreign power for 
the subjugation of England. Even the Catholic lords came 
forward, among them Viscount Montague (who had once, alone 
in the Upper IIou.se, opposj^d the Supremacy, and had also 
since not reconciled himself to tho religious position of the 
Queen), with his sons and graiuhsons, and oven his heir pre- 
sumptive, who, though still a child, bestrode a war horse ; Lord 
Montague said he would defend his Queen with his life, who- 
ever might attack luu', king or pope. No doubt that these 
armings left much to be desired, but they were animated by 
national and religious enthusiasm. Some days later the Queen 
visited the camp at 'rilbury ; with slight escort she rode from 
battalion to battalion. A tyrant, she said, might bo afraid 
of his subjects : she liad alw<iys .sought her chief strength in 
their good will ; witli them she would live and die. She was 
everywhere received with shouts of joy; p.salms were sung, and 
prayers offered up in which the Qm^en joined. 

For, whatever may be men’s belief, in groat wars and 
dangers they naturally turn their eyes tf) the Eternal Power 
which guides our destiny, and on which all equally feel them- 
selves dependent. The two nations and their two chiefs alike 
called on God to decide in their religious and political conflict. 
The fortune of mankind hung in tho balance. 

On the Slst of July, a Sunday, the Armada, covering a wide 
extent of sea, came in sight of the English coast off the heights 
of Plymouth. On board the fleet itself it was thought most 
expedient to attempt a landing on the spot, since there were 
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no preparations made there for defense and the English squad- 
ron was not fully manned. But this was not in the plan, and 
would, especially if it failed, have incurred a heavy responsi- 
bility. Medina Sidonia was only empowered and prepared to 
accept battle by sea if the English should offer it. His galleys, 
improved after the Venetian pattern, and especially his galleons 
(immense sailing ships which carried cannon on their different 
decks on all sides), were without doubt superior to the vessels 
of the English. When the latter, some sixty sail strong, came 
out of the harbor, he hung out the great standard from the 
foremast of his ship as a signal for all to prepare for battle. 
But the English admiral did not intend to let matters come to 
a regular naval fight. He was perfectly aware of the superior- 
ity of the Spanish equipment and had even forbidden boarding 
the enemies’ vessels, llis plan was to gain the weather gauge 
of the Armada, and inflict damage on them in their course, and 
throw them into disorder. The English followed the track of 
the Armada in four squadrons, and left no advantage unim- 
proved that might offer. They were thoroughly acquainted 
with this sea, and steered their handy vessels with perfect cer- 
tainty and mastery ; the Spaniards remarked with dissatisfac- 
tion that they could at plejusure advance, attack, and again 
break off the engagement. Medina Sidonia was anxious above 
all things to keep his Armada together ; after a council of war 
he let a great .ship which lagged behind fall into the hands of 
the enemy, as her loss would be less damaging than the break- 
ing up of the line which would result from the attempt to save 
her ; he sent round his sargeiites mayores to the captains to 
tell them not to quit the line on pain of death. 

On the whole the Spaniards were not discontented with 
their voyage, when, after a week of continuous skirmishing, 
they, without having sustained any very considerable losses, had 
traversed llio English Channel, and on Saturday, the 6th Au- 
gust, passed Boulogne and arrived off Calais ; it was the first 
point at which they had wished to touch. But now to cross to 
the neighboring coast of England, as seems to have been the 
original plan, became exceedingly difficult, because the English 
fleet guarded it, and the Spanish galleons were less able in the 
straits than elsewhere to compete Avith those swift vessels. It 
was also being strengthened every moment ; the young nobility 
emulously hastened on board. But neither could the admiral 
proceed to Dunkirk, as the harbor was then far too naiTOW 
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to receive his large ships, and his pilots were afraid of being 
carried to the northward by the currents. Ho anchored in the 
roadstead east of Calais in the direction of Dunkirk. 

He had already previously informed the Duke of Parma that 
he was on the way, and had then, immediately before his arrival 
at Calais, dispatched a pilot to Dunkirk, to request that he 
would join him with a number of small vessels, that they might 
better encoxiuter the English, and bring with him cannon balls 
of a certain caliber, of which he began to fall short. It is clear 
that he still wished to undertake from thence, if supported 
according to his views, the great attempt at a disembarka- 
tion which he was commissioned to effect, lint Alexander of 
Parma, whom the first message had found some days before at 
liruges, had not yet arrived at Dunkirk wlien the second came : 
the preparations for embarking were only then just begun for 
the first time ; and they could scarcely venture actually to em- 
bark, as English and Dutch ships of war were still ever cruising 
before the harbor. 

Alexander Farnese’s failure to effect a junction with Medina 
Sidonia has been always traced to personal motives : it was 
even said in England, at a later time, that Queen Elizabeth had 
offered him the hand of I^ady Arabella Stuart, which might 
open the way to the English throne for himself. It is true 
th&t his enterprises in the Netherlands appeared to lie closest 
to his heart ; even Tassis, who was about his person, remarks 
that he carried on his preparations more out of obedience than 
with any zeal of his own. Put the chief cause why the two 
operations were not better combined lay in their very nature. 
The geographical relation of the Spanish monarchy to England 
would have required two separate invasions, the one from the 
Pyrenean peninsula, the other from the Netherlands. The wish 
to combine the forces of such distant countries in a single in- 
vasion made the enterprise, especially when the means of com- 
munication of the i)eriod were so inadequate, overpoweringly 
helpless. Wind and weather had been little considered in the 
scheme. In both those countries immense materials of war had 
been collected with extreme effort ; they had been brought 
within a few miles of sea of each other, but combine they could 
not. Now for the first time came to light the full superiority 
which the English gained from their corsairlike and bold 
method of war, and their alliance with the Dutch. It was seen 
that a sudden attack would suffice to break the whole combi- 
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nation in pieces: Queen Elizabeth was said to have herself 
devised the plan and its arrangement. 

The Armada was still lying at anchor in line of battle, wait- 
ing for news from Alexander Farnese, when in the night be- 
tween Sunday and Monday (7th to 8th August) the English 
sent some lire ships, about eight in number, against it. They 
were his worst vessels which Lord Howard gave up for this 
purpose, but their mere appeararuje produced a decisive result. 
Medina Sidonia could not refuse Ids ships permission to slip 
their anchors, that each might avoi<l the threatening danger ; 
only he commanded them to afterwards resume their previous 
order. But things wore a completely different ajjpearance the 
following morning. The tide had carried the vessels towards 
the land, a direction they did not want to take ; now for the 
first time the attacks of the English proved destructive to 
them ; part of the ships had become disabled ; it was completely 
impossible to obey the admiral’s orders that they should return 
to their old position. Instead of this, unfavorable winds drove 
the Armada against its will along the coast ; in a short time the 
English too gave up the pursuit of the enemy, who without 
being quite beaten was yet in flight, and abandoned him to his 
fate. The wind drove the Spaniards on the shoals of Zealand ; 
once they were in such shallow water that they were afraid of 
running agronnd : st)me of their galleons in fact fell into fho 
hands of the Dutch. Fortunately for them the wind veered 
round first to the N.S.W., then to the S.S.W., but they could 
not even then regain the Channel, nor would they have wished 
it ; only by the longest cii’cuit, round the Orkney Islands, could 
they return to Spain. . . . 

Philip II. saw the Armada, which he had hoped would give 
the dominion of the world into his hand, return homo again in 
fragments without having, wo do not say accomplished, but 
even attempted anything worth the trouble. He did not, there- 
fore, renounce his design. He spoke of his wish to fit out 
lighter vessels, and intrust the whole conduct of the expedition 
to the Prince of Parma. The Cortes of Castille requested him 
not to put up with the disgrace incurred, but to chastise this 
woman ; they offered him their whole property and all the chil- 
dren of the land for this purpose. But the very possibility of 
great enterprises belongs only to one moment ; in the next it 
iiS already gone by. 
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First the Spanish forces were drawn into the complications 
existing in France. The great Catholic agitation, whicli had 
been long fermenting there, at last gained the upper hand, and 
was quite ready to prepare the way for Philip II.’s supremacy. 
But Queen Elizabeth thought that the day on which France 
fell into his hands would he the eve of her own ruin. She 
too, therefore, devoted her best resources to France, to uphold 
Philip II.’s opponent. When Henry IV., driven back to tlie 
verge of the coast of Normandy, was all but lost, he was by 
her help put in a position to maintain his cause. At the sieges 
of the great towns, in which he was still often threatened with 
failure, the English troops in several instances did excellent 
service. The Queen did not swerve from her policy even 
when Henry IV. saAv himself compelled, and foiind it com- 
patible with his conscience, to go over to Catholicism. For he 
yras clearly thus all the l)etter enabled to reestablish a France 
that should be j)olitically independent, in opposition to Spain 
and at war with it ; and it was exactly on this op 2 >osition that 
the political freedom and independence of England herself 
rested. Yet as this change of religion had been disagreeable 
to the Queen, so was also the 2 )eace Avhi(;h he proceeded to 
make ; she exerted her inlluenco against its conclusion. But 
as, by it the Spaniards gave uj) the places they occupied on 
the French coasts, which in their jwsscssion had menaced Eng- 
land as well, she could not in reality be fundamentally opposed 
to it. 

These great conflicts on land were seconded by rei)eated 
attacks of the English and Dutch naval ijower, by which it 
sometimes seemed as if the Spanish monarchy would be shaken 
to its foundations. Elizabeth made an attempt to restore Don 
Antonio to the throne from which Philij) 11. had driven him. 
But the minds of the Portuguese themselves were very far 
from being as yet sufficiently prepared for a revolt : the enter- 
prise failed, in an attack on the suburbs of Lisbon. The war in- 
terested the English most deeply. Parliament agreed to larger 
and larger grants : from two fifteenths and a single subsidy 
(about j 630,000), Avhich was its usual vote, it rose in 1593 to 
three subsidies and six fifteenths ; the towns gladly armed ships 
at their own exuense, and sailors enough were found to man 
them ; the national energy turned towards the sea. And they 
obtained some successes. In the harbor of Corunna they de- 
stroyed the collected stores, which were probably to have 
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served for renewing the expedition. Once they took the har- 
bor of Cadiz and occupied the city itself : more than once they 
alarmed and endangered the West Indies. But with all this 
nothing decisive was effected ; the Spanish monarchy main- 
tained an undoubted ascendency in Europe, and the exclusive 
possession of the other hemisphere : it was the Great Power of 
the ago. But over against it England also now took up a 
strong and formidable position. 

Events in France exercised a strong counteraction on the 
Netherlands ; under their influence the reconqucst of the United 
Provinces became impossible for Si)ain. Elizabeth also con- 
tributed largely to the victories by which Prince Maurice of 
Orange secured a strong frontier. But these could not prevent 
a powerful (iJatholic government arising on the other side in 
the Belgian provinces ; and though they were at first kept 
apart from Spain, yet it did not escape the Queen that this 
would not last forever : she seems to have had a foreboding 
that these countries would become the battle ground of a later 
age. However this might be, the antagonism of principle be- 
tween the Catholic Netherlands (which were still ruled by the 
Austro-Spanish house) and the Protestant Netherlands (in 
which the llepiiblic maintained itself), and the continued war 
between them, insured the security of England, for the sake 
of which the Queen had broken with Spain. Burleigh’s objects 
were in the main attained. 


TRUE LIBERTY. 

By dirk COORNHERT. 

[Prolific Dutch poet, moralist, and agitator, 1622-90; a chief founder of the 

Dutch literary language.]] 

(Translated by Sir John Bowring.) 

What’s the world’s liberty to him whose soul is firmly bound 
With numberless and deadly sins that fetter it around ? 

What’s the world’s thraldom to the soul which in itself is free ? — 
Naught ! with his master’s bonds he stands more privileged, more 
great, 

Than many a golden-fettered fool with outward pomp elate ; 

For chains grace virtue, while they bring deep shame on tyranny. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE ARMADA. 

By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

(From Westward Ho 1 ”) 

[Charlbs Kingsley, English clergyman, novelist, and miscellaneous writer, 
was born at Dartmoor, June 12, 1810. lie took B.A. at Magdalen College, 
Cambridge, in 1842, with honors in classics and mathematics, and two years 
later became rector of Eversley in Hampshire, where he resided through life. 
He was professor of modern history at Cambridge from 1800 until 1800, when 
he became canon of Chester, and subsequently (1873) of Westminster. He 
made his mark with “The Saint’s Tragedy,” a metrical drama ; and added to 
his reputation with “Yeast” and “Alton Locke,” novels dealing with social 
problems, and the historical romances “Hypatia,” “Westward Hoi” and 
“ Here ward the Wake.” Other works are: “Glaucus,” “Tlie Heroes,” “The 
Water Babies,” “Two Years Ago,” “Prose Idylls.” In company with Dr. 
Maurice and others Kingsley devoted much attention to the amelioration of the 
condition of the working classes, and to their efforts may bo traced the forma- 
tion of cooperative associations. Kingsley died at Eversley, January 23, 1875.] 

“ Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher played stoutly with their 
ordnance on the hindmost squadron, which was commanded by 
liecalde.” The Spaniards soon discover the superior “nimblc- 
ness of the English ships ” ; and Recalde’s squadron, finding 
that they are getting more than they give in spite of his 
endeavors, hurry forward to join the rest of the fleet. Medina 
the Admiral, finding his ships scattering fast, gathers them 
into a half-moon ; and the Armada tries to keep solemn way 
forward, like a stately herd of buffaloes, who march on across 
the prairie, disdaining to notice the wolves whicli snarl around 
their track. But in vain. These arc no wolves, but cunning 
hunters, swiftly horsed and keenly armed, and who will “shame- 
fully shuffle ” (to use Drake’s own expression) that vast herd 
from the Lizard to Portland, from Portland to (kilais lloads ; 
and who, even in this short two hours’ fight, have made many 
a Spaniard question the boasted invincibleness of this Armada. 

One of the four great galleasses is already riddle<l with shot, 
to the great disarrangement of her “pulpits, chapels,” and friars 
therein assistant. The fleet has to close round her, or Drake 
and Hawkins will sink her ; in effecting which maneuver, the 
“principal galleon of Seville,” in which are Pedro de Valdez 
and a host of blue-blooded Dons, runs foul of her neighbor, 
carries away her foremast, and is, in spite of Spanish chivalry, 
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left to her fate. This does not look like victory, certainly. 
Hut courage ! though Valdoz be left behind, “our Lady,” and 
the saints, and the Bull Ccena Domini (dictated by one whom I 
dare not name here) are with them still, and it were blasphe- 
mous to doubt. But in the mean while, if they have fared no 
better than this against a third of the Plymouth fleet, how will 
they fare when those forty behated ships, which are already 
whitening the blue betAveon them and the Mewstone, enter the 
scone to play their part ? 

So ends the first day ; not an English ship, hardly a man, is 
hxirt. It has destroyed forever, in English minds, the prestige 
of boastful Spain. It has justified utterly the policy which the 
good Lord Howard had adopted by Raleigh’s ixnd Drake’s ad- 
vice, of keeping up a running fight, instead of “ clapping ships 
together without consideration,” in which case, says Raleigh, 
“ he had been lost, if he had not been better advised than a 
great many malignant fools were, who found fault with his 
demeanor. ” 

Be that as it may, so ends the first day, in which Amyas 
and the other Bideford ships have been right busy for two 
hours, knocking holes in a huge galleon, which carries on her 
poop a maiden with a wheel, and bears the name of “ Sta. Catha- 
rina.” She had a coat of arms on the flag at her sprit, probably 
those of the commandant of soldiers ; but they were shot away 
early in the fight, so Amyas cannot tell whether they were De 
Soto’s or not. Nevertheless, there is plenty of time for private 
revenge ; and Amyas, called off at last by the Admiral’s signal, 
goes to bed and sleeps soundly. 

But ere he has been in Iiis hammock an hour, he is awakened 
by Cary’s coming down to ask for orders. 

“We were to follow Drake’s lantern, Amyas ; but where it 
is, I can’t see, unless he has been taken up aloft there among 
the stars for a new Drakium Sidus.” 

Amyas turned out grumbling : but no lantern is to be seen j 
only a sudden explosion and a great fire on board some Span- 
iard, which is gradually got under, while they have to lie-to the 
whole night long, with nearly the whole fleet. 

The next morning finds them off Torbay ; and Amyas is 
hailed by a pinnace, bringing a letter from Drake, which (sav*i 
ing the spelling, which was somewhat arbitrary, like most men’s 
in those days) ran somewhat thus ; — 
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• 

Dear Lad, — I have been woolgathering all night after five 
great hulks, which the Pixies transfigured overnight into galleons, 
and this morning again into German merchantmen. 1 let them go 
with my blessing ; and coming back, fell in (God be thanked !) with 
Valdez’ great g{».llcon ; and in it good Iwoty, whi(;h the Dons his fel- 
lows had left behind, like faithful and valiant comrades, and the 
Lord Howard had let slip past him, thinking her deserted by her 
crew. I have sent to Dartmouth a sight of noblemen and gentlemen, 
maybe a half-hundred; aijd Valdez himself, who when 1 sent my 
pinnace aboard must needs stand on his punctilios, and propound 
conditions. 1 answered him, I had no time to tell with him ; if he 
woidd needs die, then 1 was the very man for him ; if he would live, 
then, buena quera. He sends again, Iwasting that he v/as Don Pedro 
Valdez, and that it stood not with his honor, and that of the Dons in 
his company. I replied, that for my part, I was Francis Drake, and 
my matches burning. Whereon he finds in my name salve for the 
wounds of his own, and comes aboard kissing my fist, with Spanish 
lies of holding himself fortunate that he hixd fallen into the hands of 
foi’tunate Drake, and much more, which he might have ke])t to cool 
his porridge. But I have much news from him (for he is a leaky 
tub); and among others, this, that your Don Giizman is aboard of 
the “Sta. Catharina,” commandant of her soldiery, and has his arms 
flying at her sprit, beside “Sta. Gatharina” at the poop, which is a 
maiden with. a wheel, and is a lofty built shij) of 3 tier of ordnance, 
from which God preserve you, and send you like luck with 

Your deare Friend and Admirall. 

F. Drake. 

She sails in the squadron of Recalde. The Armada was 
minded to smoke us out of Plymouth; and God’s grace it was they 
tried it not: but their orders from home are too strait, and so the 
slaves fight like a bull in a tether, no farther than their rope, find- 
ing thus the devil a hard master, as do most in the end. They can- 
not compass our quick handling and tacking, and take us for very 
witches. So far so good, and better to come. You and 1 know the 
length of their foot of old. Time and light will kill any hare, and 
they will find it a long way from Start to Dunkirk. 

“ The Admiral is in a gracious humor, Leigh, to have vouch- 
safed you so long a letter.” 

“ ‘St. Catharine ! ’ why, that was the galleon we hammered 
all yesterday ! ” said Amya.s, stamping on the deck. 

“ Of course it was. Well, we shall find her again, doubt not. 
That cunning old Drake ! how he has contrived to line his own 
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pockets, even though he had to keep the whole fleet waiting 
for him.” 

“He has given the Lord High Admiral the dor, at all 
events.” 

“Lord Howard is too high-hearted to stop and plunder, 
Papist though he is, Amyas.” 

Amyas answered by a growl, for he worshiped Drake, and 
was not too just to Papists. 

The fleet did not find Lord Howard till nightfall ; he and 
Lord Sheflield had been holding on steadfastly the whole night 
after the Spanish lanterns,. with two ships only. At least there 
was no doubt now of the loyalty of English Roman Catholics, 
and, indeed, throughout the fight, the Howards showed (as if 
to wipe out the slurs which had been cast on their loyalty by 
fanatics) a desperate courage, which might have thrust less 
prudent men into destruction, but led them only to victory. 
Soon a large Spaniard drifts by, deserted and partly burnt. 
Some of the men are for leaving their places to board her ; but 
Amyas stoutly refuses. He has “ comd out to fight, and not to 
plunder ; so let the nearest ship to her have her luck without 
grudging.” They pass on, and the men pull long faces when 
they see the galleon snapped up by their next neighbor, and 
towed off to Weymouth, where she proves to be the ship of 
Miguel d’Oquenda, the Vice Admiral, which they saw last 
night, all but blown up by some desperate Netherland gunner, 
who, being “ misused,” was minded to pay off old scores on his 
tyrants. 

And so ends the second day ; while the Portland rises 
higher and clearer every hour. The next morning finds them 
oft’ the island. Will they try Portsmouth, though they have 
spared Plymoutli? The wind has shifted to the north, and 
blowed clear and cool off the white- walled downs of Weymouth 
Bay. The Spaniards turn and face the English. They must 
mean to stand off and on until the wind shall change, and then 
to try for the Needles. At least, they shall have some work 
to do before they round Purbeck Isle. 

The English go to the westward again ; but it is only to 
return on the opposite tack ; and now begin a series of maneu- 
vers, each fleet trying to get the wind of the other ; but the 
struggle does not last long, and ere noon the English fleet have 
slipped close-hauled between the Armada and the land, and are 
coming down upon them right before the wind. 
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And now begins a fight most fierce and fell. “ And fight 
they did confusedly, and with variable fortunes ; while, on the 
one hand, the English manfully rescued the ships of London, 
which were hemmed in by the Spaniards ; and, on the other side, 
the Spaniards as stoutly delivered Recalde being in danger.” 
“ Never was heard such thundering of ordnance on both sides, 
which notwithstanding from the Spaniards flew for the most 
part over the English without harm. Only Cock, an English- 
man” (whom Prince claims, I hope rightfully, as a worthy of 
Devon), “died with honor in the midst of the enemies in a 
small ship of his. For the English ships, being far the lesser, 
eharged the enemy with marvelous agility ; and having dis- 
charged their broadsides, flew forth presently into the deep, and 
leveled their shot directly, without missing, at those great 
and unwieldy Spanish ships.” “This w«as the most furious 
and bloody skirmish of all ” (though ending only, it seems, in 
the capture of a great Venetian and some small craft), “ in 
which the Lord Admiral, fighting amidst his enemies’ fleet, and 
seeing one of his captains afar off (Fenner by name, he who 
fought the seven Portugals at the Azores), cried, ‘ O George, 
what doest thou ? Wilt thou now frustrate my hope and 
opinion conceived of thee? Wilt thou forsake me now?’ 
With which words he, being enflamed, approached, and did the 
part of a most valiant captain ; ” as, indeed, did all the rest. 

Night falls upon the floating volcano ; and morning finds 
them far past Purbeck, with the white peak of Freshwater 
ahead ; and pouring out past the Needles, ship after ship, to 
join the gallant chase. For now from all havens, in vessels 
fitted out at their own expense, flock the chivalry of England ; 
the Lords Oxford, Northumberland, and Cumberland, Pallavicin, 
Brooke, Carew, Raleigh and Blunt, and many another honor- 
able name, “ as to a set field, where immortal fame and honor 
was to be attained.” Spain has staked her chivalry in that 
mighty cast ; not a noble house of Arragon or Castile but has 
lent a brother or a son — and shall mourn the loss of one ; and 
England’s gentlemen will measure their strength once for all 
against the cavaliers of Spain. Lord Howard has sent forward 
light craft into Portsmouth for ammunition : but they will 
scarce return to-night, for the wind falls dead, and all the 
evening the two fleets drift helpless with the tide, and shout 
idle defiance at each other with trumpet, fife, and drum. 

The sun goes down upon a glassy sea, and rises on a glassy 
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sea again. But what day is this ? The twenty-fifth, St. James* 
day, sacred to the patron saint of Spain. Shall nothing be at- 
tempted in his honor by those whose forefathers have so often 
seen him with their bodily eyes, charging in their van upon his 
snow-white steed, and scattering Paynims Avith celestial lance? 
lie might have sent them, certainly, a favoring breeze ; perhaps 
he only means to try their faith ; at least the galleys shall at- 
tack ; and in their van three of the great galleasses (the fourth 
lies half crippled among tlie fleet) thrash the sea to foam with 
three hundred oars apiece ; and sec, not St. James leading them 
to victory, but Lord Howard’s “ Triumpli,” his brother’s “Lion,” 
Southwell’s “Elizabeth Jones,” Lord Sheffield’s “Bear,” Barker’s 
“ Victory,” and George Fenner’s “ Leicester,” towed stoutly out, 
to meet them with such- salvos of chain shot, smashing oars, 
and cutting rigging, that had not the wind sprung up again 
toward noon, and tlie Spanish fleet come up to rescue them, 
they had sliared the fate of Valdez and the Biscayan. And 
now the fight becomes general. Frobisher beats down the 
Spanish Admiral’s mainmast ; and, attacked himself by Mexia 
and llecalde, is rescued by Lord Howard ; who, himself en- 
dangered in his turn, is rescued in his turn ; “ while after that 
day ” (so sickened were ilioy of the English gunnery), “ no 
galleass would adventure to fight.” 

And so, with variable fortune, the fight thunders on the 
livelong afternoon, beneath the virgin cliffs of Fx’cshwater ; 
Avhile myriad sea fowl rise screaming up from every ledge, and 
spot with their black wings the snow-white wall of chalk ; and 
the lone shepherd hurries down the slopes above to peer over 
the dizzy edge, and forgets the wheatear fluttering in his snare, 
Avhile he gazes trembling upon glimpses of tall masts and gor- 
geous flags, piercing at times the league-broad veil of sulphur 
smoke which welters far below. 

So fares St. James’ day, as Baal’s did on Carmel in old time'; 
“ Either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is on a journey ; 
or perad venture he sleepeth, and must be awaked.” At least 
the only fire by which he has answered his votaries has been 
that of English cannon ; and the Armada, “gathering itself 
into a roundel,” will fight no more, but make the best of its 
way to Calais, where perhaps the Guises’ faction may have a 
French force ready to assist them, and then to Dunkirk, to join 
with Parma and the great flotilla of the Netherlands. 

So on, before “ a fair Etesian gale,” which follows clear and 
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bright out of the south-southwest, glide forward the two great 
fleets, past Brigliton Cliffs and Beachy Head, Hastings, and 
Dungeness. Is it a battle or a triumph? For by sea Lord 
Howard, instead of fighting, is rewarding ; and after Lord 
Thomas Howard, Lord Sheffield, Townsend, and Frobisher 
have received at his hands that knighthood which was then 
more honorable than a peerage, old Admiral Hawkins kneels 
and rises up Sir John, and shaking his shoulders after the acco- 
lade, observes to the representative of majesty, that his “old 
woman will hardly know herself again, when folks call her My 
Lady.” 

And meanwhile the cliffs ai'e lined with pikcmeii and mus- 
keteers, and by every countryman and groom wlio can hear 
arms, led by their squires and slieriffs, marcliing eastward as 
fast as their weapons let them^ towards the Dover shore. And 
not with them alone. Fi-om many a mile inland come down 
women and cliildren, and aged folk in wagons, to join their 
feeble shouts, and prayers whicdi arc not feeble, to that great 
cry of mingled faith and fear which ascends to the throne of 
God from the spectators of Britain’s Salamis. 

Let them pray on. 'riie danger is not over yet, though 
Lord Howard has had news from Newhaven that the Guises 
will not stir against England, and Seymour and Winter have 
left their post of observation on the Flemish shores, to make up 
the number of the fleet to a hundred and forty sail — larger, 
slightly, than that of the St)anish fleet, but of not more than 
half the tonnage, or one third the number of men. The Span- 
iards are dispirited and battered, but unbroken still ; and as 
they slide to their anchorage in Calais Roads on the Saturday 
evening of that most memorable Aveek, all prudent men know 
well that England’s hour is come, and that the bells which will 
call all Christendom to church upon the morrow morn will be 
either the death knell or the triuinplial peal of the Reformed 
faith throughout the Avorld. 

A solemn day that Sabbath must liave been in country and 
in town. And many a light-hearted coward, doubtless, who 
had scoffed (as many did) at the notion of the Armada’s com- 
ing, because he dare not face the thought, gave himself up to 
abject fear, “ as he now plainly saw and heard tliat of which 
before he would not be persuaded.” A many a brave man, 
too, as ho knelt beside his wife and daughters, felt his heart 
si nk to the very pavement, at the thought of what those be- 
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loved ones might be enduring a few short days hence, from a 
profligate and fanatical soldiery, or- from the more deliberate 
fiendishness of the Inquisition. The massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, the fires of Smith field, the immolation of the Moors, the 
extermination of the West Indians, the fantastic horrors of the 
Piedmontese persecution, which make unreadable the too truth- 
ful pages of Morland, — these were the specters, which, not as 
now, dim and distant through the mist of centuries, but recent, 
bleeding from still gaping wounds, flitted before the eyes of 
every Englishman, and filled his brain and heart with fii’e. 

He knew full well the fate in store for him and his. One 
false step, and the unspeakable doom which, not two genera- 
tions afterwards, befell the Lutherans of Magdeburg, would 
have befallen every town from London to Carlisle. All knew 
the hazard, as they prayed that day, and many a day before 
and after, throughout England and the Netherlands. And 
none knew it better than She who was the guiding spirit of that 
devoted land, and the especial mark of the invader’s fury ; and 
who, by some Divine inspiration (as men then not unwisely 
held), devised herself the daring stroke which was to anticipate 
the coming blow. 

But where is Amyas T^eigh all this while ? Day after day 
he has been seeking the “Sta. Catharina” in the thickest of the 
press, and cannot come at her, cannot even hear of her ; ' one 
moment he dreads that she has sunk by night, and balked him 
of his prey ; the next, that she has repaired her damages, and 
will escape him after all. He is moody, discontented, restless, 
even (for the first time in his life) peevish with his men. He 
can talk of nothing but Don Guzman ; he can find no better 
employment, at every spare moment, than taking his sword out 
of the sheath, and handling it, fondling it, talking to it even, 
bidding it not to fail him in the day of vengeance. At last, 
he has sent to Squire, the Armorer, for a whetstone, and, half 
ashamed of his own folly, whets and polishes it in by-corners, 
muttering to himself. That one fixed thought of selfish ven- 
geance has possessed his whole mind ; he forgets England’s 
present need, her past triumph, his own safety, everything but 
his brother’s blood. And yet this is the day for which he has 
been longing ever since he brought home that magic horn as a 
fifteen-years boy ; the day when he should find himself face to 
face with an invader, and that invader Antichrist himself. He 
has believed for years Avith Drake, Hawkins, Grenvile, and 
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Raleigh, that ho was called and sent into the woi'ld only to fight 
the Spaniard : and he is fighting him now, in such a cause, for 
such a stake, witliiu such battle lists as he will never see again : 
and yet he is not content ; and while throughout that gallant 
fleet, whole crews are receiving the Communion side by side, and 
rising with cheerful faces to shake hands, and to rejoice that 
they are sharers in Britain’s Salamis, Amyas turns away from 
the holy elements. 

“I cannot communicate, Sir John. Charity with all men? 
I hate, if ever man hated on earth.” 

“You hate the Lord’s foes only. Captain Leigh.” 

“No, Jack, I hate my own as well.” 

“ But no one in the fleet, sir? ” 

“Don’t try to put me off with tlie same Jesuit’s quibble 
which that false knave Parson Fletcher invented for one of 
Doughty’s men, to drug his conscience withal when he was 
plotting against his own admiral. No, Jack, I hate one of 
whom you know ; and somehow that hatred of him keeps me 
fi’om loving any human being. I am in love and charity with 
no man. Sir John Brimblecombe — not even with you ! Go 
your ways in God’s name, sir ! and leave me and the devil 
alone togethei’, or you’ll find my words are true.” 

Jack departed with a sigh, and while the crew were receiv- 
ing the Communion on deck, Amyas sat below in the cabin 
sharpening his sword, and after it called for a boat and went 
on board Drake’s ship to ask news of the “Sta. (’atharina,” and 
listened scowling to the loud chants and tinkling bells which 
came across the water from the Spanish fleet. At last Drake 
was summoned by the Lord Admiral, and returned with a 
secret commission which ought to bear fruit that night ; and 
Amyas, who had gone with him, helped him till nightfall, and 
then returned to his own ship as Sir Amyas Leigh, Knight, to 
the joy and glory of every soul on board except liis moody self. 

So there, the livelong summer Sabbath day before the little 
high-walled town and the long range of yellow sand hills, lie 
those two mighty armaments, scowling at each other, hardly 
out of gunshot. Messenger after messenger is hurrying to- 
wards Bruges to the Duke of Parma, for light craft which can 
follow these nimble English somewhat better than their own 
floating castles ; and above all, entreating him to put to sea at 
once with all his force. The duke is not with his forces at 
Dunkirk, but on the future field of W aterloo, paying his devo- 
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tions to St. Mary of Halle in Hainault, in order to make all 
sure in his Pantheon, and already sees in visions of the night 
that gentle-souled and pure-lipped saint, Cardinal Allen, plac- 
ing the crown of England on his head. He returns for answer 
first, that his victual is not ready ; next, that his Dutch sailors, 
who have been kept at their post for many a week at the 
sword’s point, have run away like water ; and tliirdly, that 
over and above all he cannot come, so “ strangely provided of 
great ordnance and musketeers” arc those five and thirty Dutch 
ships, in wliich round-sterned and stubborn-hearted heretics 
watch, like terriers at a rat's hole, the entrance of Nieuport 
and Dunkirk. Having insured the private patronage of St. 
Mary of Halle, lie will return to-morrow to luake experience 
of its effects : but only here across the flats of Dixmude the 
thunder of the fleets, and at Dunkirk the open curses of his 
officers. For while he has been praying and nothing more, the 
English have been praying, and something more ; and all that 
is loft for the Prince of Parma is, to hang a few purveyors, as 
peace offerings to his sulking array, and then “ chafe,” as Drake 
says of him, “like a bear robbed of her whelps.” 

For Lord Henry Seymour has brought Lord Howard a 
letter of command from Elizabeth’s self ; and Drake has been 
carrying it out so busily all that Sunday long, that by two 
o’clock on the Monday morning, eight fire ships “ besmeared 
with wildfire, brimstone, pitch, and resin, and all their ord- 
nance charged with bullets and with stones,” are stealing down 
the wind straight for the Spanish fleet, guided by two valiant 
men of Devon, Young and Prowse. (Let their names live long 
in the land !) The ships are fired, the men of Devon steal 
back, and in a moment more the heaven is red with glare- from 
Dover Cliffs to Gravelines Tower ; and weary -hearted Belgian 
boors far away inland, plundered and dragooned for many a 
hideous year, leap from their beds, and fancy (and not so far 
Avrongly either) that the day of judgment is come at last, to 
end their woes, and hurl down vengeance on their tyrants. 

And then breaks forth one of those disgraceful panics 
whicK so often follow overweening presumption ; and shrieks, 
oaths, prayers, and reproaches make night hideous. There 
are those too on board who recollect well enough Jenebelli’s 
fire ships at Antwerp three years before, and the wreck which 
they made of Parma’s bridge across the Scheldt. If these 
should be like therol And cutting all cables, hoisting any 
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sails, the Invincible Armada goes lumbering wildly out to sea, 
every ship foul of her neighbor. 

The largest of the four galleasses loses her rudder, and 
drifts helpless to and fro, hindering and confusing. The 
Duke, having (so the Spaniards say) weighed his anchor de- 
liberately instead of leaving it behind him, runs in again after 
a wliile, and fires a signal for return ; but his truant sheep are 
deaf to the sheplierd’s pipe, and swearing and praying by turns, 
he runs up Ciuuiuel towards Graveliiies, picking up stragglers 
on his way, who are struggling as they best can among the flats 
and shallows ; but Drake and Fenner have arrived as soon as 
he. When Monday’s sun rises on tlie quaint old castle and 
muddy dikes of Gravelincs town, the thunder of the cannon 
recommences, and is not hushed till night. Drake can hang 
coolly enough in the rear to plunder when he thinks lit ; but 
when the battle needs it, none can fight more fiercely, among 
the foremost ; and there is need now, if ever. That Armada 
must never be allowed to reform. If it does, its left wing may 
yet keep the English at bay, while its right drives off the Idock- 
ading Hollanders from Dunkirk j>ort and sets Farina and his 
flotilla free to Join them, and to sail in doubled strength across 
to the mouth of Thames. 

So Drake has weighed anchor, and aAvay up Channel with 
all ■ his squadron, the moment that he saw the Sjianish fleet 
come up ; and with him Fenner burning to redeem the honor 
which, indeed, he liad never lost ; and ere Fenton, Becsfon, 
Crosse, Ryman, and Lord Southwell can join them, the Devon 
ships have been worrying the Spaniards for two full hours into 
confusion worse confounded. 

Hut what is that heavy firing behind them ? Alas for the 
great galleiiss I She lies, like a huge stranded whale, upon 
the .sands where now stands Calais pier ; and Amyas Preston, 
the future hero of La Guayra, is pounding her into submi.s.sion, 
while a fleet of hoys and drumblers look on and help, as jackals 
might the lion. 

Soon, on the southwest horizon, loom up larger and larger 
two mighty ships, and behind them sail on sail. As they neai- 
a shout greets the “ Triumph ” and the “ Hear ” ; and on and 
in the Lord High Admiral glides stately into the thickest of 
the fight. 

True, we have still but some three and twenty ships which 
can cope at all tvith some ninety of the Spaniards but we have 
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dash, and daring, and the inspiration of utter need. Now, or 
never, must the mighty struggle be ended. We worried their 
off Portland ; we must rend them in pieces now ; and in rushes 
ship after ship, to smash her broadsides through and through 
the wooden castles, “ sometimes not a pike’s length asunder,” 
and then out again to reload, and give place meanwhile to 
another. The smaller are fighting with all sails set ; the few 
larger, who, once in, are careless about coming out again, fight 
with topsails loose, and their main and fore yards close down 
on deck, to prevent being boarded. The Duke, Oquenda, 
and Uecalde, having with much ado got clear of the shal- 
lows, bear the brunt of the light to seaward ; but in vain. The 
day goes against them more and more, as it runs on. Seymour 
and Winter have battered the great “ San Philip ” into a wreck ; 
her masts are gone by the board ; Pimentelli in the “ San 
Matthew ” comes up to take the mastiffs off the fainting bull, 
and finds them fasten on him instead ; but the “ Evangelist,” 
though smaller, is stouter than the “ Deacon,” and of all the 
shot poured into him, not twenty “lackt him thorough.” His 
masts are tottering ; but sink or strike he will not. 

“ Go ahead, and pound his tough hide, Leigh,” roars Drake 
off the poop of his ship, while he hammers away at one of the 
great galleasses. “ What right has he to keep us all waiting ? ” 

Amyas slips in as best he can between Drake and Winter; 
as he passes ho shouts to his ancient enemy : — 

“We are with you, sir; all friends to-day ! ” and slipping 
round Winter’s bows, he pours his broadside into those of the 
“San Matthew,” and then glides on to reload: but not to 
return. For not a pistol shot to leeward, worried by three or 
four small craft, lies an immense galleon ; and on her poop — 
can he believe his eyes for joy ? — the maiden and the wheel 
which he has sought so long 1 

“There he is ! ” shouts Amyas, springing to the starboard 
side I of the ship. The men, too, have already caught sight of 
that hated sign ; a cheer of fury bursts from every throat. 

“Steady, men ! ” says Amyas, in a suppressed voice. “Not 
a shot I Reload, and be ready ; I must speak with him first ; ” 
and silent as the grave, amid the infernal din, the “ Vengeance ” 
glides up to the Spaniard’s quarter. 

“ Don Guzman Maria Magdalena Sotomayor de Soto I ” 
shouts Amyas from the mizzen rigging, loud and clear amid the 
roar. 
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lie has not called in vain. Fearless and graceful as ever, 
the tiill, mail-clad figure of his foe leaps u}) upon the poop rail- 
ing, twenty feet above Amyas’ head, and shouts through his 
visor ; — 

“At your service, sir ! whosoever you may be.” 

A dozen muskets and arrows are leveled at him ; but Amyas 
frowns them down. “ No man strikes him but I. Spare him, 
if you kill every other soul on board. Don Guzman ! I am 
Captain Sir Amyas Leigh ; I proclaim you a traitor and a rav- 
isher, and challenge you once more to single combat, when and 
where you will.” 

“ You are welcome to come on board me, sir,” answers the 
Spaniard, in a clear, quiet tone ; “ bringing with you this an- 
swer, that you lie in your throat ; ” and lingering a moment 
out of bravado, to arrange his scarf, he ste^^s slowly down again 
behind the bulwarks. 

“ Coward ! ” shouts Amyas at the top of his voice. 

The Spanianl reapi^ears instantly. “ Why that name, 
Seuor, of all others ? ” asks he, in a cool, stern voice. 

“ Because we call men cowards in England who leave their 
wives to be burnt alive by priests.” 

The moment the words had passed Amyas’ lips, he felt that 
they were cruel and unjust. Hut it was too late to recall 
them. The Spaniard started, clutched his sword hilt, and 
then hissed back through his closed visor : — 

“ For that word, sirrah, you hang at my yardarm, if St. 
Mary gives me grace.” 

“ See that your halter be a silken one, then,” laughed 
Amyas, “for I arn just dubbed knight.” And he stepped 
down as a storm of bullets rang through the rigging round 
his head ; the Spaniards are not as punctilious as he. 

“Fire!” Ilis ordnance crash through the stern-works of 
the Spaniard : and then he sails onward, while her balls go 
humming harmlessly through his rigging. 

Half an hour has passed of wild noise and fury ; three 
times has the “Vengeance,” as a dolphin might, sailed clean 
round and round the “ Sta. (kitharina,” pouring in broad.side 
after broadside, till the guns are leaping to the deck beams with 
their own heat, and the Spaniard’s sides are slit and spotted 
in a hundred places. And yet, so high has been his fire in 
return, and so strong the deck defenses of the “Vengeance,” 
that a few spars broken, and two or three men wounded 
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by musketry, are all her loss. But still the Spaniard endures, 
magnificent as ever ; it is the battle of the thresher and the 
whale ; the end is certain, but the work is long. 

“ Can I help you. Captain Leigh ? ” asked Lord Henry 
Seymour, as he passes within oar’s length of him, to attack 
a ship ahead. “ The ‘ San Matthew ’ has had his dinner, and is 
gone on to Medina to ask for a digestive to it.” 

“ I thank your Lordship : but tliis is my private quarrel, 
of which I spoke. But if your Lordship could lend me pow- 
der ” 

“ W ould that T could ! ' But so, I fear, says every other 
gentleman in the fleet.” 

A puff of wind clears away the sulphurous veil for a 
moment ; the sea is clear of ships towards the land ; the 
Spanish fleet are moving again tip Channel, Medina bringing 
up the rear , only some two miles to their right hand, the vast 
hull of the “ San Philip ” is drifting up the shore with the tide, 
and somewhat nearer the “ San Matthew ” is hard at work at 
her pumps. They can see the white stream of water pouring 
down her side. 

“ Go in, my Lord, and have the pair,” shouts Amyas. 

♦‘No, sir! Forward is a Seymour’s cry. We will leave 
them to pay the Flushiiigers’ expenses,” and on went Lord 
Henry, and, on shore went the “ San Philip ” at Osterid, to be 
plundered by the Flushingers ; while the “San Matthew,” whose 
captain, “ on a liault courage,” had refused to save himself and 
his gentlemen on board Medina’s ship, went blundering miser- 
ably into the hungry mouths of Captain Peter Vanderduess and 
four other valiant Dutchmen, who, like prudent men of Hol- 
land, contrived to keep the galleon afloat till they had emptied 
her, and then “ hung up her banner in the great church of 
Leyden, being of such a length, that being fastened to the 
roof, it reached unto the very ground.” 

But in the mean while, long ere the sun had set, comes 
down the darkness of the thunderstorm, attracted, as to a 
volcano’s mouth, to that vast mass of sulphur smoke which 
cloaks the sea for many a mile ; and heaven’s artillery above 
makes answer to man’s below. But still through smoke and 
rain, Amyas clings to his prey. She too has seen the north- 
ward movement of the Spanish fleet, and sets her topsails ;■ 
Amyas calls to the men to fire high and cripple her rigging, 
but in vain, for three or four belated galleys, having forced 
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theif way at last over the shallows, come flashing and sputter- 
ing up to the combatants, and take his tire off the galleon. 
Ainyas grinds his teeth, and would fain hustle into the thick 
of the press once more, in spite of the galleys’ beaks. 

“ Most heroical captain,” says Cary, pulling a long face, 
“if we do, we are stove and sunk in five minutes; not to 
mention that Yeo says he has not twenty rounds of great 
cartridge left.” 

So, surely and silently, the “ Vengeance” sheers off, but keeps 
as near as she can to the little squadron, all through the night 
of rain and thunder which follows. Next morning the sun rises 
on a clear sky, with a strong west-northwest breeze, and all 
hearts are asking ’-vhat the day will bring forth. 

They are long past Dunkirk now ; the German Ocean is 
opening before them. The Spaniard.s, sorely battered, and 
lessened in numbers, liav<‘, during the night, regained some 
sort of order. Tlie Englisli liang on their skirts a mile or two 
behind. They have no ammunition, and must wait for more. 
To Am3’as’ great disgust, the “Sta. Catharina” has rejoined her 
fellows during the night. 

“Never mind,” says Cary; “she can neither dive nor fly, 
and as long as she is above water, we — What is the Admiral 
about? ” 

He is signaling Lord Henry Seymour and his squadron. 
Soon they tack, and come dowui the wind for the coast of 
Flanders. Parma must be blockade<l still ; and the Hollanders 
are likely to be too busy with their plunder to do it effectually'. 
Suddenly there is a stir in the Spanish fleet. Medina and the 
rearmost ships turn upon the English. What can it mean? 
Will they offer battle once more? Jf so, it w'ere best to get 
out of their way, for we hav'O nothing wherewith to fight them. 
So the English lie close to the wind. They will let them pass, 
and. return to their old tactic of following and hanissing. 

“Good-by to Seymour,” says Cary, “if he is caught be- 
tween them and Parma’s flotilla. They are going to Dunkirk.” 

“ Impossible ! Tliey will not have water enough to reach 
his light craft. Here comes a big ship right upon us I Give 
him all you have left, lads ; and if he will fight us, lay him 
alongside, and die boarding.” 

They gave him what they liad, and hulled him with every 
shot ; but his huge side stood silent as the grave. He had nqt 
.■wherewithal to return the compliment. 
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“ As I live, he is cutting loose the foot of his mainsail 1 the 
villain means to run.” 

“ There go the rest of them I Victoria ! ” shouted Cary, 
as one after another, every Spaniard set all the sail he could. 

There was silence for a few minutes throughout the English 
fleet, and then cheer upon cheer of ti'iumph rent the skies. It 
was over. The Spaniard had refused battle, and thinking only 
of: safety, was pressing downward toward the Straits again. 
The Invincible Armada had cast away its name, and England 
■was saved. 

“ But he will never get there, sir,” said old Yeo, who had 
come upon deck to murmur his Nunc Domine, and gaze upon 
that sight beyond all human faith or hope : “Never, never will 
he weather the Flanders shore against such a breeze as is com- 
ing up. Look to the eye of the wind, sir, and see how the 
Lord is fighting for His people.” 

Yes, down it came, fresher and stiffer every minute out of 
the gray northwest, as it does so often after a thunderstorm ; 
and the sea began to rise high and white under the “Claro 
Aquilone,” till the Spaniards were fain to take in all spare 
canvas, and lie-to as best they could ; while the English fleet, 
lying-to also, awaited an event which was in God’s hands, and 
not in theirs. 

“ They will be all ashore on Zealand before the afternoon,” 
murmured A my as ; “and I have lost my labor! Oh, for 
powder, powder, powder ! to go in and finish it at once ! ” 

“Oh, sir,” said Yeo, “don’t murmur against the Lord in 
the very day of His mercies. It is hard, to be sure ; but His 
•will be done.” 

“ Could we not borrow powder from Drake there ? ” 

“ Look at the sea, sir ! ” 

And, indeed, the sea was far too rough for any such attempt. 
The Spaniards neared and neared the fatal dunes, which fringed 
the shore for many a dreary mile; and Amyas had to wait 
weary hours, growling like a dog who has had the bone 
snatched out of his mouth, till the day wore on ; when, beho^ld, 
the wind began to fall as rapidly as it had risen. A savage joy 
rose in Amyas’ heart. 

“They are safe! safe for us! Who will go and beg us 
powder? A cartridge here and a cartridge there? — anything 
to set to work again ! ” 

Cary volunteered, and returned in a couple of hours with 
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some quantity : but he was on board again only just in time, 
for the southwester liad recovered the mastery of the skies, 
and Spaniards and English were moving away ; but this time 
northward. Whither now? To Scotland? Ainyas knew not, 
and cared not, provided ho was in the company of Don fiuzman 
de Soto. 

The Armada was defeated, and England saved. But such 
great undertakings seldom end in one grand melodramatic explo- 
sion of fireworks, through which tlie devil rises in full roar to 
drag Dr. Faustus forever into the flaming pit. On the con- 
trary, the devil stands by his servants to the last, and tries to 
bring off his shattered forces with drums beating and colors 
flying ; and, if possible, to lull his enemies into supposing that 
the fight is ended, long before it really is half over. All whieh 
the good Lord Howard of Efiingham knew well, and knew, too, 
that Medina had one last card to play, and that was the filial 
affection of that dutiful and chivalrous son, Jiames of Scotland. 
True, he had promised faith to JClizabeth : but that was no 
reason why ho should keep it. He had been hankering and 
dabbling after Spain for years past, for its absolutism was dear 
to his inmost soul : and Queen Elizabeth had had to warn him, 
scold him, call him a liar, for so doing; so the Armada might 
still find shelter and provision in the Firth of Forth. But 
whether Lord Howard knew or not, Medina did not know, that 
Elizabeth had played her cards cunningly, in the shape of one 
of those appeals to the purse, which, to James’ dying ilay, over- 
weighed all others save aj)peals to his vanity. “ 'I'he title of a 
dukedom in England, a yearly pension of j£ 5000, a guard at 
the qiieen’s charge, and other matters ” (pi’obably more hounds 
and deer), had steeled the heart of the King of Scots, and 
sealed the Firth of Forth. Neverthele.ss, as I say, Ivord How- 
ard, like the rest of Elizabeth’s heroes, trusted James just as 
much as James trusted others ; and therefoi-e thought gof)d to 
escort the Armada until it was safely past the domains of that 
most chivalrous and truthful Solomon. But on the 4th of 
August, his fears, such as they were, were laid to rest. The 
Spaniards left the Scottish coast and sailed away for Norway ; 
and the game was played out, and the end was come, as the end 
of such matters generally come, by gradual decay, petty dis- 
aster, and mistake; till the snow mountain, instead of being 
blown tragicall}’’ and heroically to atoms, melts helplessly and 
pitiably away. 
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A FAREWELL TO SIR JOHN NORRIS AND SIR 
FRANCIS DRAKE. 


By GEOKGE PEELE. 

[Gbobob Phblb waaborn in lo<58(?), educated at Oxford, and became a Lon« 
don playwright, one of the group best remembei-ed for rivalry with Shakespeare 
and brawling Bohemian lives. Among his plays are “The Arraignment of 
I’aris” (his first, 1584), “Edward L,” “Battle of Alcazar,” and “ David and 
Bethsabe.” Ue died before 1598.] 


Have done with care, my hearts ! aboard amain, 

With stretcliiug sails to plow the swelling waves; 

Rid England’s shore and Albion’s chalky cliffs 
Farewell ; bid stately Troynovant adieu. 

Where pleasant Thames from Isis’ silver head 
Begins her (piict glide, and runs along 
To that brave bridge, the bar that thwarts her course, 
Near neighbor to the ancient stony tower. 

The glorious hold that Julius Cmsar built. 

Change love for arms ; girt to your blades, my boys 1 
Your rests and muskets take, take helm and targe, 
And let Cod Mars his consort make you mirth — 

The roaring cannon, and the brazen trum]). 

The angry-sounding drum, the whistling life. 

The shrieks of men, the princely courser’s neigh. 

Now vail your bonnets to your friends at home ; 

Bid all the lovely British dames adieu. 

That under jiiany a standard well-advanced 
Have hid the sweet alarms and braves of love; 

Bid theaters and proud tragedians. 

Bid Mahomet, Scipio, and mighty Tamburlaine, 

King Charlemagne, Tom Stukoly, ai\d the rest, 

Adieu. To arms, to arms, to glorious arms ! 

With noble Norris, and victorious Drake, 

Under the sanguine cross, brave England’s badg^ 

To propagate religious piety 

And hew a passage with your conquering swords 

By land and sea, wherever Bhcjobus’ eye, 

Th’ eternal lamp of Heaven, lends us light; 

By golden Tagns, or the western Ind, 

Or through the spacious bay of Portugal, 

The wealthy ocean-main, the Tyrrhene sea. 

From great Alcides’ pillars branching forth. 

Even to the gulf that leads to lofty Rome ; 
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There to deface the pride of Antichrist, 

And pull his paper walls and popery down — 

A famous enterprise for EnglaiuVs strength, 

To steel your swords on Avarice’ triple crown, 

And cleanse Augeas’ stalls in Italy. 

To arms, niy fellow-soldiers ! Sea and land 
Lie open to the voyage you intend ; 

And sea or land, bold Britons, far or near, 

Whatever course your matchless virtue shapes, 
Whether to Europe’s bounds or Asian plains. 

To Afric’s shore, or rich America, 

iJown to the shades of deep Avernus’ crags, 

Sail on, pursue your honors to your graves. 

Heaven is a sacred covering for your heads. 

And every climate virtue’s tabernacle. 

To arms, to arms, to honorable arms ! 

Hoist sails, weigh anchors up, plow up the seas 
With flying keels, ploAV up the land with swords. 

In God’s name venture on; and let mo say 
To you, my mates, as (yjcsar said to his, 

, Striving with Ne 2 )tune’s hills: You bear,” quoth he, 
^^Cmsar and Ca3sar’s fortune in your ships.” 

You follow them, v/hose swords successful are; 

You follow Drake, by sea the scourge of S2)ain, 

The dreadful dragon, t(u*ror to your foes, 

Victorious in his return from Ind, 

In all his high attempts uiivanquished. 

You follow noble Norris, wdiuse renown. 

Won in the fertile fields of Bclgia, 

Spreads by the gates of Europe to the courts 
Of Christian kings and heathen potentattvs. 

You fight for (Hirist, and England’s 2 >cerless Queen, 
Elizabeth, the womhir of the world, 

Over wliose throne the emiinies of God 

Have thundered erst their vain successless braves. 

O ten times treble hap))y men, lluit fight 
Under the cross of Clirist and Englamrs Queen, 

And follow such as Drake and Norris are ! 

All honors do this cause acciompany, 

All glory on these endless honors waits. 

These honors and this glory shall Ho send 
Whose honor and whose glory you defend. 
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A REPORT OF THE TRUTH OF THE FIGHT 
ABOUT THE ISLES OF AZORES, 

THE LAST OF AUGUST, 1591, BETWIXT THE “REVENGE,” ONE OF HER 
MAJESTY’S SHIPS, AND AN ARMADA OF THE KING OP SPAIN; 
PENNED BY THE HONORABLE SIR WAL'TER RALEIGH, KNIGHT. 

(From “The Principal Navigations, Voyages, TraflRcks, and Discoveries of the 
English Nation.” Collected by Richard Hakluyt, Preacher, and sometime 
Student of Christ Church in Oxford.) 

[For biographical sketch of Raleigh, see page 267.] 

Because the rumors are diversely spread, as well in England 
as in the Low Countries and elsewhere, of this late encounter 
between her Majesty’s shijis and the Armada of Spain ; and that 
the Spanhirds, according to their usual manner, fill the world with 
their vainglorious vaunts, m.aking great appearance of victories 
when, on the contrary, themselves are most commonly and shame- 
fully beaten and dishonored ; it is agreeable with all good rea- 
son, for manifestation of the truth, to overcome falsehood and 
untruth, that the beginning, continuanee, and success of this late 
honorable encounter of Sir Richard Grenville and other her 
Majesty’s Captains with the Armada of Spain should be truly 
set down and published without partiality or false imaginations. 
And it is no marvel that the Spaniard should seek by false and 
slanderous pamphlets, advisoes, and letters, to cover their own 
loss, and to derogate from others their due honors, especially in 
this fight performed far off ; seeing they were not ashamed in 
the year 1588, when they purposed the invasion of this land, to 
publish in sundry languages in print great victories in words, 
which they pleaded to have obtained against this realm, and 
spread the same in a most false sort over all parts of France, 
Italy, and elsewhere. When, shortly after, it was happily mani- 
fested in very deed to all nations how their navy, which they 
termed invincible, consisting of one hundred and forty sail of 
ships, not only of their own kingdom but strengthened with the 
greatest argosies, Portugal caracks, Florentines, and huge hulks 
of other countries, were by thirty of her Majesty’s own ships 
of war, and a few of our own merchants, by the wise, valiant, 
and advantageous conduct of the Lord Charles Howard, high 
Admiral of England, beaten and shuffled together, even from 
the Lizard in Cornwall, first to Portland, where they shamefully 
left Don Pedro de Valdes with his mighty ship ; from Portland 
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to Calais, where they lost Hugo de Moncado with the galleys 
of which he was captain ; and from Ovlais, driven with squilw 
from their anchors, were cha.sed out of the siglit of Englan<l, 
round about Scotland and Ireland. Where for the sympathy 
of their religion hoping to fiiul succor and assistance, a great 
part of them were crushed against the rocks, and tliose other 
that landed, being very many in number, Avere, notwithstand- 
ing, broken, slain, and taken, and so sent from village to vil 
lage, coupled in halters, to bo shipped into England. Where 
her Majesty, of her princely disposition, di.sdaiuing to put them 
to death, and scorning either to retain or entertain them, .sent 
them all back again to their (iountries, to witness ami recfnint the 
worthy achievements of their invincible and dreadful navy : of 
which the number of soldiers, the h^arfnl burthen of their ships, 
the commanders’ names of every squadron, with all their maga- 
zines of provisions, were put in print as an army and navy ilnre- 
sistible, and disdaining prevention. With all which so great 
and terrible an ostentation, they did not in all their sailing 
round about England so much as sink, or take, one shi]), bark, 
pinnace, or cockboat of ours, or ever burnt so much as one sheep- 
cote of this land. Whenas, on the contrary. Sir Francis Drake 
with only eight hundred soldiers not long before landed in their 
Indies and forced Sant-Iago, Santo Domingo, ('arthagena, and 
tlib forts of Florida. And after that. Sir .John Norris marched 
from Peuiche in Portugal with a handful of .soldiers to the gates 
of Lisbon, being above forty English miles. Where the Earl 
of Essex himself and other valiant gentlemen braved the city of 
Lisbon, encamped at the very gates; from whence, after many 
daj's’ abode, they made retreat by land, in de.spite of all their 
garrisons, both of horse and foot. 

In this sort I have a little digressed from my first purpose 
only by the necessary compari.son of their and our iictions : the 
one covetous of honor without vaunt of ostentation ; the other 
so greedy to purchase the opinion of their own affairs, and by 
false rumors to resist the blasts of their own dishonors, that they 
will not only not blush to spread all manner of untruths, but 
even for the least advantage, be it but for the taking of one 
poor adventurer of the EnglLsh, will celebrate the victory with 
bonfires in every town — always spending more in fagots than 
the purchase was worth they obtained. Whenas we never 
thought it worth the consumption of two billets, when we have 
taken eight or ten of their Indian ships at one time, and twenty 
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of the Brazil fleet. Such is the difference between true valor 
and ostentation, and between honorable actions and frivolous, 
vainglorious vaunts. But now to return to my purpose. 

The Lord Thomas Howard witli six of her Majesty’s ships, 
six victualers of London, the bark “ Raleigh,” and two or three 
other pinnaces riding at anchor near unto Flores, one of the 
westerly islands of the Azores, the last of August in the after- 
noon, had intelligence by one Captain Middleton of the approach 
of the Spanish Armada. Which Middleton, being in a very good 
sailer, had kept them company three days before, of good pur- 
pose, both to discover their forces the more, as also to give advice 
to my Lord Thomas of their approach. He had no sooner de- 
livered the news than the fleet was in sight. Many of our ships’ 
companies were on shore, some providing ballast for their ships, 
others filling of water and refreshing themselves from the land 
withr such things. as they could either for money or by force 
recover. By reason whereof our ships wore all pestered, and 
rummaging evei’y thing out of order, very light for want of bal- 
last, and that which was most to our disadvantage, the one half 
part of the men of every ship sick and utterly unserviceable : 
for in the “ Revenge ” there were ninety diseased ; in the “ Bona- 
venture ” not so many in health as could handle her mainsail. 
The rest, for the most part, were in little better state. The 
names of her Majesty’s ships were these as followeth : the “ Defi- 
ance,” which was admiral; the “ Revenge,” vice admiral; the 
“ Bonaventure,” commanded by Captain Crosse ; the “ Lion,” 
by George Fenner ; the “ Foresight,” by M. Thomas Vavasour ; 
and the “Crane,” by Duffield. The “Foresight” and the 
“ Crane ” being but small ships j only the other were of the 
middle size ; the rest, besides the bark “ Raleigh,” commanded 
by Captain Thin, were victualers, and of small force or none. 

The Spanish fleet, having shrouded their approach by rea- 
son of the island, were now so soon at hand that our ships had 
scarce time to weigh their anchors ; but some of them were 
driven to let slip their cables and set sail. Sir Richard Gren- 
ville was the last that weighed — to recover the men that were 
upon the island, which otherwise had been lost. The Lord 
Thomas, with the rest, very hardly recovered the wind : which 
Sir Richard Grenville, not being able to do, was persuaded by 
the master and others to cut his mainsail and cast about, and 
to trust to the sailing of the ship ; for the squadron of Sevilla 
were on his weather bow. But Sir Richard utterly refused to 
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turn from the enemy, alleging that he would rather cliooso to 
die than to dishonor himself, his country, and her Majesty’s 
ship, persuading his company that he would pass through the 
two squadrons in dest)ite of them, and enfortaj those of Seville 
to give him way. Which he performed upon divew of the 
foremost, who, as tlie mariners term it, sprang their luff and 
fell under the lee of the “ Revenge.” Hut the other (!oursc had 
been the better, and might right well have answered in .so great 
an impossibility of prevailing. Notwithstanding, out of the 
greatness of his mind, he could not be persuaded. In the mean 
while, as he attended those which were nearest him, the great 
“ San Philip” being in the wind of liini and coming towards him, 
becalmed his sails in such sort that the ship could neither make 
way nor feel the helm — so huge and high was tlie Spanish 
ship, being of a thousand and five hundred tons. Who after 
laid tlie “ Revenge ” aboard. Wdien he was thus bereft of his 
sails, the ships tliat were under his lee, luffing up, also laid him 
aboard. The said “ Philip ” carried three tier of ordnance on a 
side, and eleven pieces in every tier. She shot eiglit forth right 
out of her chase, besides those of lier stern ports. 

After the “ Revenge ” was entangled with this “ Pliilip,” 
four others boarded her, two on lier larboard and two on her 
starboard. The fight thus beginning at tliroc of the clock in 
tHe afternoon continued very terrible all tliat evening. Hut 
the great “San Philip” having received the lower tier of the 
“ Revenge,” discharged with crossbar shot, shifted herself with 
all diligence from her sides, utterly mi.sliking her first enter- 
tainment. • Some say that the ship foundered, but we cannot 
report it for truth unless we are assured. The Spanish ships 
were filled with companies of soldiers, in .some two hundred 
besides the raarinei's ; in some five, in others eight hundred. 
In ours there were none at all besides the mariners but the 
servants of the commanders and some few voluntary gentlemen 
only. After many interchanged volleys of great ordnance and 
small shot, the Spaniards deliberated to enter the “ Revenge,” 
and made divers attempts, hoping to force her by the multitude 
of their armed soldiers, but were repulsed again and again, and 
at all times beaten back into their own ships, or into the seas. 
In the beginning of the fight, the “George Noble” of London 
having received some shot tlirough her from the Armada, fell 
under the lee of the “ Revenge,” and asked Sir Richard what 
ho would command her, being one of the victualerij and of 
TOP. XII. — 17 
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small force. Sir Richard bade her save herself and leave him 
to his fortune. After the fight had thus, without intermission, 
continued while the day lasted and some hours of the night, 
many of our men were slain or hurt, and one of the great gal- 
leons of the Armada and the admiral of the hulks both 
sank : and in many other of the Spanish ships great slaughter 
was made. Some write that Sir Richard was very dangerously 
hurt almost in the beginning of the fight, and lay speechless for 
a time ere he recovered. Rut two of the “ Revenge’s ” own 
company, brought home in a ship of Lime from the islands 
(examined by some of the lords and others), affirmed that he 
was never so wounded as that he forsook tlie upper deck till an 
hour before midnight : and then being shot into the body with 
a musket, as he was a dressing, lie was again shot into the head, 
and withal his surgeon was wounded to death. This agreeth 
also with an examination tiiken by Sir Francis (iodolx)hin of 
four other mariners of the same ship being returned, which 
examination the said Sir Francis sent unto Master William 
Killigrew, of her Majesty’s privy chamber. 

But to return to the fight: the Spanish ships which at- 
tempted to board the “ Revenge,” as they were wounded and 
beaten off, so always others came in their places (she having 
never less than two mighty galleons by her sides and aboard 
her), so that ere the morning, from three of the clock the day 
before, there had fifteen several armadas assailed her ; and all 
so ill approved their entertainment, that they were by the 
break of day far more Avilling to hearken to a composition than 
hastily to make any more assaults or entries. Rut as the day 
increased, so our men decreased : and as the light grew more 
and more, by so much more grow our discomforts. For none 
appeared in sight but enemies, saving one small ship called 
the “Pilgrim,” commanded by Jacob Whiddon, who hovered 
all night to see the success ; but in the morning, bearing with 
the “ Revenge,” was hunted like a hare amongst many raven- 
ous hounds, but escaped. 

All the powder of the “ Revenge,” to the last barrel, was now 
spent, all her pikes broken, forty of her best men slain, and the 
most part of the rest hurt. In the beginning of the fight she 
had but one hundred free from sickness, and fourscore and ten 
sick laid in hold upon the ballast. A small troop to man such 
a ship, and a weak garrison to resist so mighty an army ! By 
those hundred all was sustained — the volleys, boardings, and 
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enterings of fifteen ships of war, besides those which beat her 
at large. On the contrary the Spanish were always supplied 
with soldiers brought from every squadron : all manner of 
arms and powder at will. Unto ours there remained no com- 
fort at all, no hope, no supply either of ships, men, or weapons : 
— the masts all beaten overboard, all her tackle cut asunder, 
her upper work altogether razed, and in effect evened she was 
with the water, but the very foundation or bottom of a ship, 
nothing being left overhead either for flight or defense. 

Sir Richard finding himself in this distress, and unable any 
longer to make resistance, having endured in this fifteen hours’ 
fight the assault of fifteen several armadas (all by turns aboard 
him) and by estimation eight hundred shot of great artillery, 
besides many assaults and entries ; and finding himself and the 
ship must needs be possessed by the enemy, who were now all 
cast in a ring round about him (the “ Revenge ” not able to 
move one way or the other, but as she was moved with the 
waves and billows of the sea), <!ommanded the master gunner, 
whom he knew to be a mo.st resolute man, to split and sink the 
ship that thereby nothing might remain of glory or victory to 
tjie Spaniards — seeing in so many hours’ fight and with so 
great a navy they were not able to take her, having had fifteen 
hours’ time, above ten thousand men, and fifty and three sail of 
men-of-war to perform it withal — and persuaded the company, 
or as many as he could induce, to yield themselves unto God 
and to the mercy of none else ; but as they had, like valiant 
resolute men, repulsed so many enemies, they should not now 
shorten the honor of their nation by prolonging their own lives 
for a few hours or a few days. The master gunner readily con- 
descended, and divers others ; but the captain and the master 
were of another opinion, and besought Sir Richard to have 
care of them, alleging that the Spaniards would be as ready to 
entertain a composition as they were willing to offer the same, 
and that there being divers sufficient and valiant men yet liv- 
ing, whose wounds were not mortal, they might do their coun- 
try and prince acceptable service hereafter. And whereas Sir 
Richard had alleged that the Spaniards should never glory to 
have taken one ship of her Majesty, seeing they had so long 
and so notably defended themselves, they answered that the 
ship had six feet of water in hold, three shot under water 
which were so weakly stopped that with the first working 
of the sea she must needs sink), and was besides so crushed 
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qjid bruised that she could uevor be removed out of the 
place. 

While the matter was thus in dispute and Sir Richard was 
refusing to hearken to any of their reasons, the master of the 
“Revenge” (for the captain had won unto himself the greater 
party) was convoyed aboard the “ General ” of Don Alphonso 
Bagan, who, finding none overhasty to enter the “ Revenge ” 
again, doubting lest Sir Richard would have blown them up 
and himself, and perceiving by the report of the master of the 
“ Revenge ” his dangerous disposition, yielded that all their 
lives should be saved, the company sent to England, and 
the better sort to pay such reasonable ransom as their estate 
would bear ; and in the mean season they were to be free from 
galleys or imprisonment. To this he so much the rather con- 
desoended as well, as 1 have said, for fear of further loss and 
mischief to themselves as also for the desire he had to reeover 
Sir, Richard Grenville, whom for his notable valor he seemed 
greatly to honor and admire. 

When this answer was returned — that safety of life was 
promised — the common sort being now at the end of their 
peril, the most drew back from Sir Richard and the mastj^r 
gunner, lb was no hard matter to dissuade men from death to 
life. The master gunner finding himself and Sir Richard thus 
prevented and mastered by the greater number would hdve 
slain himself with a sword, had he not been by force withheld 
and locked into his cabin. Then the “ General ” sent many 
boats aboard the “Revenge,” and divers of our men, fearing Sir 
Richard’s disposition, stole away aboard tlie “ General ” and 
other ships. Sir Richard thus overmatched was sent unto by 
Alphonso Hagan to remove out of the “ Revenge,” the ship 
being marvelous unsavory, filled with blood and bodies of dead 
and wounded men like a slaughterhouse. Sir Richard answered 
that he might do with his body what he list, for he esteemed 
it not, and as he was carried out of the ship he swooned: 
and, reviving again, desired the company to pray for him. 
The “ General ” used Sir Richard with all humanity, and left 
nothing unattempted that temped to his recovery, highly com- 
mending his valor and worthiness and greatly bewailing the 
danger wherein he was, being unto them a rare spectacle andr a 
Tjesolption seldom approved* to see one ship turn toward so 
many enemies, to endui'e the charge and boarding of so many, 
huge armadas, and to resist and repel the assaults and entri&a 
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of so many soldiers. All which and more is confirmed by a 
Spanish captain of the same armada and a present actor in the 
fight, who, being severed from the rest in a storm, was by the 
“ Lion ” of London, a small ship, taken, and is now prisoner in 
London. 

The general commander of the Armada Avas Don Alphonso 
Ba^aii, brother to the Manjuis of Santa Cruz. The admiral of 
the Biscayan squadron was Britandona ; of the s(juadron of 
Seville, the Marquis of Arurnburch. The hulks and flyboats 
were commanded by Luis Coutinbo. There Avere slaiti and 
droAvned in this light Avell near one thousand of the enemies 
and tAvo special commanders, Don Luis de St. John, and Don 
George de Prunaria de Malaga, as the Spanisli captain confoss- 
eth, besides divers others of special account, whereof as yet 
report is not made. 

The “Admii’al” of the hulks and the “ Ascension ” of Seville 
Avere both sunk by tlie side of the “ Revenge ” ; one other recov- 
ered the road of Saint Michael and sank also there ; a fourth 
ran herself Avith the shore to save her men. Sir Richard died, 
as it is said, the second or third day aboard the “ General,” and 
was by them greatly bewailed. What became of his body, 
Avhether it Avas buried in the sea or on the land, Ave know not. 
TJie comfort that remaineth to his fritmds is that he hath ended 
his life honorably in respect of the reputation Avon to his nation 
and country, and of the same to his posterity, aiid that, being 
dead, ho hath Jiot outlivc<l his own honor. 

For the rest of her .Majesty’s sliips that entered not so far 
into the light as the “ Revenge,” tlic reasons and causes were 
tftese. There were of them but six in all, whereof two but 
small ships; the “Revenge” engaged past recovery; the 
island of Flores was on the one side, lifty-three sail of the 
Spanish, divided into squadrons, on the other, all as full filled 
Avith soldiers as they could contain. Almost the one half 
of our men sick and’ not able to serve ; the ships grown foul, 
unrummaged, and scarcely able to bear any sail for want of 
ballast, having been six months at the sea before. If all the 
rest had entered, all had been lost, for the A'ery hugeness of 
the Spanish fleet, if no otlier violence had been offered, would 
have crushed them between them into shivers. Of which 
the dishonor and loss to the Queen had been far greater than 
the spoil or harm that the enemy could any way have received. 
Notwithstanding, it is very true that the Lord Thomas would 
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have entered between the squadrons, but the rest would not 
condescend ; and the master of his own ship offered to leap into 
the sea rather than to conduct that her Majesty’s ship and the 
rest, to be a prey to the enemy where there was no hope nor 
possibility eitlier of defense or victory. Which also in my 
opinion had ill sorted or answered the discretion and trust of 
a general — to commit himself and his charge to an assured 
destruction Avithout hope or any likelihood of prevailing, thereby 
to diminish the strength of her Majesty’s navy, and to enrich 
the pride and glory of the enemy. The “ Foresight,” of the 
Queen’s, commanded by M. Thomas Vavasour, performed a 
very great fight and stayed two hours as near the “Revenge” as 
the weather would permit him, not forsaking the fight till he 
was likely to be encompassed by the squadrons, and with great 
difficulty cleared himself. The rest gave divers volleys of shot 
and entered as far as the place permitted, and their own neces- 
sities to keep the weather gauge of the enemy, until they were 
parted by night. A few days after the fight was ended and the 
English prisoners dispersed into the Spanish and Indian ships, 
there arose so great a storm from the west and northwest that 
all the fleet was dispersed, as well as the Indian fleet which was 
then come unto them, as the rest of the Armada that attended 
their arrival, of which fourteen sail, together with the “Re- 
venge,” .and in her two hundred Spaniiirds, were cast aw’ay 
upon the island of Saint Michael. So it pleased them to honor 
the burial of that renowned ship, the “ Revenge,” not suffering 
her to perish alone for the great honor she had achieved in her 
lifetime. . . . 

To conclude : it hath ever to this day pleased God to prosper 
and defend her Majesty, to break the purposes of malicious 
enemies, of forsworn traitors, and of unjust practices and inva- 
sions. She hath ever been honored of the worthiest kings, 
served by faithful subjects, and shall, by the favor of God, resist, 
repel, and confound all attempts whatsoever against her sacred 
person or kingdom. In the mean time let the Spaniard and 
traitor vaunt of their success, and we, her true and obedient 
vaissals, guided by the shining light of her virtues, shall always 
love her, serve her, and obey her to the end of our lives. 
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THE ‘‘REVENGE/’ 

A Ballad of thk Fleet. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON. 

[Alfred Tennyson, Baron Tennyson: English poet; born at Somersby, 
England, August 0, 1809 ; died at Aldworth, October 0, 1892. His first poems 
were published with his brother Charles’ in a small volume entitled “ Toems of 
Two Brothers,” in 1827. Two years later he won the chancellor’s gold medal 
for his prize poem, “ Timbuctoo.” The following year came his “Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical.” In 1832 a new volume of miscellaneous poems was published, 
and was attacked savagely by the Quarterly lieview. Ten years afterward 
another volume of miscellaneous verse was collected. In 1847 he published 
“The Princess,” which was warmly received. In 1850 came “In Memoriain,” 
and he was appointed poet laureate to succeed Wordsworth, Among his other 
works may be mentioned: “Idylls of the King,” 1859; “Enoch Arden” 
and “The Holy Grail,” 1809; “Queen Mary,” 1875; “Harold,” 1870 ; “The 
Cup,” 1884; “Tiresias,” 1885; “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After,” 1886; 
“The Foresters” and “The Death of CEnone,” 1892.] 


I. 

At Flores in the Azores Sir Richard Grenville lay, 

And a pinnace, like a fluttered bird, came flying from far away : 

“ Spanish ships of war at sea! we have sighted fifty-three ! 

Then sware Lord Thomas Howard: “^Fore God I am no coward; 
But I cannot meet them here, for my ships are out of gear. 

And the half my men are sick. I must fly, but follow quick. 

We are six ships of the line ; can we fight with fifty-three ? ” 


ii. 

Then spake Sir Richard Grenville: “I know you are no coward; 
You fly them for a moment to fight with them again. 

But I’ve ninety men and more that are lying sick ashore. 

I should count myself the coward if I left them, my Lord Howard, 
To these Inquisition dogs and the devildoms of Spain.” 

III. 

So Lord Howard past away with five ships of war that day, 

Till he melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven ; 

But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from tlie land 
Very carefully and slow, ’ 

Men of Bideford in Devon, 

And we laid them on the ballast down below ; 

For we brought them all aboard, 

And they blest him in their pain, that they were not left to Spain, 
To the thumbscrew and the stake, for the glory of the Lord. 
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IV. 

He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to fight, 
And he sailed away from Flores till the Spaniard came in sight, 
With his huge sea-castles heaving upon tlie weather bow. 

“ Shall we fight or shall we fly ? 

Good Sir Itichard, tell us now. 

For to fight is but to die ! 

There’ll be little of us left by the time this sun be set.” 

And Sir Richard said again : We be all good English men. 

Let us bang the.se dogs of Seville, the children of the devil, 

For I never turned my back upon Don or devil yet.” 


V. 

Sir Richard spoke and he laughed, and we roared a hurrah, and so 
The little “ Revenge ” ran on sheer into the heart of the foe. 

With her hundred fighters on deck, ami her ninety sick below; 

For half of their fleet to the right and half to tlie left were seen. 

And the little “ Revenge ” ran on thro’ the long sea lane between. 

vr. 

Thousands of their soldiers looked down from their decks and 
laughed. 

Thousands of their seamen made mock at the mad little craft 
Running on and on, till delayed 

Jly their mountainlike “ San Philip,” that, of fifteen hundred tons; 
And up-shadowing high above us with her yawning tiers of guns. 
Took the breath from our sails, and we stayed. 

VII. 

And while now the great “ San Philip ” hung above us like a cloud 
Whence the thunderbolt will fall 
Long and loud, 

Four galleons drew away 
From the Spanish fleet that day. 

And two upon the larboard and two upon the starboard lay, 

And the battle thunder broke from them all. 

viir. 

But anon the great “ San Philip,” she bethought herself and went 
Having that within her Avomb that had left her ill content ; 

And the rest they came aboard us, and they fought us hand to hand*:. 
For a dozen times they came Avith tlieir pikes and inusketeers. 

And a dozen times we shook ’em off as a dog that shakes his ears 
When he leaps f 50m the water to the land. 
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IX, 

And the sun went down, and the stars came out far over the summer 
sea, 

But never a moment ceased the fight of the omj and the fifty-three. 

Ship after ship, the wliole night long, their high-built galleons came, 

Ship after ship, tlie whole night long, with her battle thunder and 
flame ; 

Ship after ship, the whole night long, drew back with her dead and 
her shame. 

For some were sunk and many wore shattered, and so could fight us 
no more — 

God of battles, was ever a battle like this in the world before ? 


X. 

For he said, “ Fight on ! fight on ! 

Tho’ his vessel was all but a wreck; 

And it chanced that, when half of the short summer night was gone, 
With a grisly wound to be drc'st he had left the deck. 

But a bullet struck him that was dressing it suddenly dead, 

And himself he was woundcHl again in the side and the head, 

And he said, “ Fight on ! fight on I’’ 


XT. 

And the night went down, and the sun smiled out far over the sum- 
• mer sea. 

And the Spanish fleet with broken sides lay round us all in a ring ; 
But they dared not touch us again, for they feared that we still could 
sting, . 

So they watched what the end would be. 

And we had not fought them in vain, 

But in perilous plight were we, 

Seeing forty of our poor hundred were slain. 

And half of the rest of us maimed for life 

In the crash of the cannonades and the desperate strife ; 

And the sick men down in the hold were most of them stark and cold, 
And the pikes were all broken or bent, and the powder was all of it 
spent ; 

And the masts and the rigging were lying over the side; 

But Sir Richard cried in his English pride, 

“ We have fought such a fight for a day and a night 
As may never be fought again ! 

We have won great glory, my men ! 

And a day less or more 
At sea or ashore, 

We die — does it matter when? 
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Sink me the ship, Master Gunner — sink her, split her in twain 1 
Fall into the hands of God, not into the hands of Spain ! ” 

XII. 

And the gunner said “ Ay, ay,” but the seame. made reply : — 

“ We have children, we have wives. 

And the Lord hath spared our lives. 

We will make the Spaniard promi.se, if we yield, to let us go; 

We shall live to fight again and to strike another blow.” 

And the lion there lay dying, and they yielded to the foe. 

XIII. 

And the stately Spanish men to their flagship bore him then, 

Where they laid him by the mast, old Sir Richard caught at last. 
And they praised him to his face with their courtly foreign grace; 
But he rose upon their decks, and he cried: 

“I have fought for Queen and Faith like a valiant man and true; 

I have only done my duty as a man is bound to do : 

With a joyful spirit I Sir Richard Grenville die ! ” 

And he fell upon their decks, and he died. 

XIV. 

And they stared at the dead that had been so valiant and true, 

And had holden the power and glory of Spain so clieap 
That he dared her with one little ship and his English few; 

Was he devil or man ? He was devil for aught they knew, 

But they sank his body with honor down into the deep. 

And they manned the “ Revenge ” with a swartliier alien crew. 

And away she sailed with her loss and longed for her own ; 

When a wind from the lands they had ruined awoke from sleep. 

And the water began to heave and the weather to moan. 

And or ever that evening ended a great gale blew. 

And a wave like the wave that is raised by an earthquake grew, 

Till it smote on their hulls and their sails and their masts and their 
flags, 

And the whole sea plunged and fell on the shot-shattered navy of 
Spain, 

And the little “ Revenge ” herself went down by the island crags 
To be lost evermore in the main. 
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THE LIE. 

Br Sir WALTER RALEIGH. 

[Sir Walter Raleigh was born near Sidmoutli, Devonshire, 1552; entered 
Oriel College, Oxford ; left it to volunteer for the Huguenot cause in France, and 
fought at Jarnac and Moncoiitour ; was later in various expeditions, and became 
noted as a dashing adventurer ; was patronized by Leicester, and became a 
favorite of Elizabeth and high in office ; 1684-1587 litted out three expeditions to 
colonize America, and in 1587 colonized a large grant in Ireland ; in 1592 was 
sent to the Tower fpr a love affair; in 1505 explonui the northeastern coast of 
South America, and in 159(5 published “The Discovery of Guiana”; in 1590 
helped win the great naval action at C.'atliz ; in 1597 stormed Fayal ; 1600-1603 
was governor of Jersey ; after James’s accession was imprisoned in the Tower 
for conspiracy (lOOJ-1616) ; releastid to go on an exploring expedition, ho 
violated his parole by making war on the Spanish settlements, and was beheaded 
October 29, 1618. While in the Tower he wrote one volume of a “ History of 
the World” (1614), suppressed by James; “The Prerogative of Parliaments ” 
(1616) ; “The Cabinet Council ” (1658) ; and “a Discourse of War.”3 

Go, Soul, the body^s guest, 

Upon a thankless arrant: 

Fear not to touch the best ; 

The truth shall be thy warrant; 

Go, since I needs must die. 

And give the world the lie. 

Say to the court, it glows 
And shines like rotten wood ; 

Say to the church, it shows 

What ^s good, and doth no goodx 
If court and church reply, 

Then give them both the lie. 

Tell potentates, they live 
Acting by others^ action ; 

Not loved unless they give, 

Not strong but by a faction : 

If potentates reply, 

Give potentates the lie. 

Tell men of high condition, 

That manage the estate, 

Their purpose is ambition, 

Their practice only hate ; 

And if they once reply. 

Then give them all the lie. 
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Tell them that brave it most, 

They beg for more by spending, 
Who, in their greatest cost. 

Seek nothing but commending : 
And if they make reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell zeal it wants devotion ; 

Tell love it is but lust; 

Tell time it is but motion; 

Tell flesh it is but dust: 

And wish tluuu not reply. 

For thou must give the lie. 

Tell age it daily wasteth ; 

Tell honor how it alters; 

Tell beauty how she blasteth ; 

Tell favor how it falters ; 

And as they shall re-idy. 

Give cve;y one the lie. 

Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of niceness; 

Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wisenoss : 

And when they do reply, 

Straight give them both the lift. 

Tell physic of her boldness ; 

Tell skill it is pretension; 

Tell charity of coldness ; 

Tell law it is contention : 

And as they do reply, 

So give them still the lie. 

Tell fortune of her blindness 
Tell nature of decay ; 

Tell friendship of unkindnessj 
Tell j ustico of delay : 

And if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 

Tell arts they have no soundness; 

But vary by esteeming; 

Tell schools they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming ; 
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If arts and schools reply, 

Give arts and schools the lie. 

Tell faitli it’s fled the city ; 

Tell how the conutry erreth-, 

Tell manhood shakes oft* pity; 

Tell virtue least prel'erreth : 

And if they do reply, 

Spare not-to give the lie. 

So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded thee, dune blabbing,-— 

Although to give the li(i 

Deserves no loss than stabbing, — 

Stab at thee he that will, 

Ko stab the soul can kill. 

THE BATTLE OF IV RY, 1690. 

By THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 

[Thomas Babinotox Macaulay: An English historian and essayist; bom 
Octefber 25, 1800 ; son of a noted philantliropist and a Quaker lady ; died at 
London, December 28, 1859. He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and called to the bar, but took to writing fur tlie period i(.a]s and to politics ; 
became famous for historical essays, was a warm advocate of ]*arliamentary 
Reform, and was elected to Parliament in I8’i0. Tn IHJU he was made a member 
of the Supreme Legislative Council for India, residing there till 18:58, and making 
the working draft of the present Indian Penal Code, He was Secretary of War 
in 1839. The first two volumes of his “ History of England ” wm'e published in 
December, 1848. Ilis fame rests even more on his liistorical essays, his unsur- 
passed speeches, and liis “ Lays of Ancient Rome,”J 

Kow glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories ai*e ! 

Afid glory to our sovereign liege, King Henry of Navarre I 
Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dan(*e, 

Through thy cornfields green, and sunny vines, O ijleasant land of 
France I 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 
Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 

For coldf and stiff, and still are they wlio wrought thy walls annoy 
Hurrah! hurrah! a single field haili turned the chance of war; 
Hurrah! hurrah! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 
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Oh I how our hearts were beating when, at the dawn of day, 

We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array j 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 

And Appenzell’s stout infantry, and Eginont’s Flemish spears. 

There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land; 

And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in his hand : 

And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s empurpled flood. 
And good Coligiii’s hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war. 

To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 

The King is come to marshal us, in all his armor drest. 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high, 
llight graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 

Hown all our line, a deafening shout, “God save our Lord the Kingl” 
“And if my standard bearer fall, — as fall full well he may, 

For never saw 1 promise yet of such a bloody fray, — 

Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war. 
And be your oriflammo to-day the helmet of Navarre.” 

Hurrah ! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 
Of fife, and steed, and truing), and drum, and roaring culverinl 
The fiery Duke is pricking fast across St. Andre’s plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Alraayne. 

Now, by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies, — upon them with the lance! 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding star. 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 

Now, God be praised, the day is ours. Mayenne hath turned his rein. 
D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscay gale ; 

The field is heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven maiL 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 
“Remember St. Bartholomew! ” was passed from man to man. 

But out spake gentle Henry, “No Frenchman is my foe; 

Down, down with every foreigner, but let your brethren go.” 

Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in "vror. 

As our sovereign lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navartb 2 , 

Right well fought all the Frenchmen who fought for France to-day ; 
And many a lordly banner God gave them for a prey. 
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But we of the religion have borne us best in light ; 

And the good Lord of Rosny hath ta’en tlie cornet white. 

Our own true Maximilian the cornet white hath ta’en, 

The comet white with crosses black, the flag of false Lorraine. 

Up with it high ; unfurl it wide ; that all the host may know 
How God hath humbled the proud house which wrought his church 
such woe. 

Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their loudest point of war,. 
Fling the red shreds, a fbotcloth meet for Henry of Navarre. 

Hoi maidens of Vienna ; ho! matrons of Lucerne ; 

Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall return. 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles. 

That Antwerp monks may sing a injiss for thy poor spearmen’s souls. 
Ho ! gallant nobles of the League, l(M>k that your arms be bright ; 
Ho! burghers of St. Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night. 

For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the slave, 
And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valor of the brave ; 
Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are ; 

And glory to our sovereign lord, King Henry of Navarre. 


AN EPISTLE OF MARTIN MARPRELATE. 

• 

[“ Martin Marpuelatk ” was the name signed to a number of pamphlets, 
issued chiefly 1688-90, in the interest of the ruritan party against the upholders 
of the Anglican discipline — a part of the warfare which drew out IIo()ker\s fa- 
mous book on ecclesiastical polity. 'Pheir contents ranged all the way from seri- 
ous proofs that the Anglican doctrines contained the purest Uoman-Catliolicism, 
and that the Puritan preachers were being bounded to death and their works 
suppressed only for combating the essence of the anti- Protestant system, down 
to the savagest personal lampoons and degrading stories of tlie bishops. The 
authorship was never certainly known ; but after chasing the press from place 
to place, the government threw one Udall into prison to die, put two others, 
Penry and Barrowe, to death in 1593, and the Marprclate tracts thereafter 
ceased.] 

May it please your honorable worships to let worthy Martin 
understand / why your Canterburinesse and tlie rest of the L. 
Bb.^ favor papists abd recusants / rather than puritans. For if 
a puritane preacher / having a recusant in his parrish / and shall 
go about to deale with the recusant for not comming to church. 
Sir, will the recusant say / you and 1 will answere the matter 
before his grace /(or other the high commissioners /as L. Bb. 

1 Lords Bishops. 
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Seevillainea (I meane) popish doctors of the bawdie courts.) 
And assoone as the matter is made knowne unto my Lorde / the 
preacher is sure to go by the worst / and the recusant to carie 
all the honestie : Yea the preacher shalbe a busie envious fellow / 
one that doth not observe the booke / and conforme himself 
according unto order / and perhaps go home by beggers bush / 
for any benefice he hath to live upon. F or it may be the Bb. 

' will be so good unto him / as to deprive him for not subsoribing. 
As for the recusant / lie is known to be a man that must have 
the libertie of liis conscience. Is this good dealing brethren. 
And is it good dealing / that poore men should be so troubled 
to the chauncellors courte / that they are even wearie of their 
lives / for such horrible oppression as there raignes. I tell you 
D. Staunopi (for all you are so proude). a premunire will take 
you by the backe one day / for oppressing and tyrannizing over 
her Majesties subjects as you doe. 

Doth 3 ''our grace remember / what the Jesuit at Newgate 
sayde of 3 'ou / namely / that my Lorde of Canterbury* should 
surely be a Cardinall / if ever poperie did come againe into Eng- 
land ; (yea and tliat a brave Cardinall to) what a kixave was 
this Jesuit? beleevo me I would not say thus much of my Lord 
of Canterburie / for a. thousand pound /lest a Scandalum mag- 
natum should be had against me : But well faro him that sjiyd 
thought is fi’ce. 

Pitifully complayning / is there any reason (my Lords grace) 
why knave Thackwell the printer / which printed popishe and 
traytorous welshc bookes in wales / shoulde have more favour 
at your gracelesse liandes / tlien poore Walde-graue /who never 
printed booke against you / tliat contayneth eyther treason or 
impietie. Thackwell is at libertie to walke where he will /and 
permitted to make the most he could of his presse and letters ; 
whereas Robert Walde-grave dares not shew his face for the 
bloodthirstie desire you liaA^e for his life /onely for printing of 
bookes which toucheth the bishops Myters. You knoAV that 
Walde-graves printing presse and Letters were takken away ; 
his presse being timber /was sawen and hewed in pieces /the 
yron work battered and made unserviceable / his Letters m^ted / 
with cases and other tooles defaced (by John Woolfe/ alias 
Machiuill / Beadle of the Stationers /and most tormenting exe- 
cutioner of Walde-graves goods) and he himselfe utterly de- 
prived for ever printing againe /having a wife and' sixe small 

^ Eicbard Stanhope, D.D. * Archbishop Whitgift. 
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children. Will this monstrous crueltie never bee revenged 
thinke you? When Walde-graves goods was to be spoiled and 
defaced / there were some printers / that ratlier then all the 
goods should bo spoyled / offered money for it / towardes the 
reliefe of the mans wife and childi'en / but this coulde not be 
obtayned / and yet popishe Thackwell / thougli hee printed pop- 
ish and trayterous bookes / may liave the favour to n^akc money 
of his presse and letters. And reason to. For Wald e-grave’s 
profession ovcrthroweth the popedoiue of Lanibehith / but 'Fhack- 
wels popery maintayneth the same. And now that Walde-grave 
hath neither presse nor letters /Ins grae-e may dine and sup tlie 
quieter. But looke to it brother Canterburie /cortaiidy withoivt 
your repentance /I feare me /youshal be lliklebrand a fyrobrand 
in deed. Walde-grave hath left house and home / by imiecd. 
reason of your unnaturall tyrannic : having left behinde him a 
poore wife and sixo Oi’phanes / without any tiling to relievo 
them. (For the husband you have bereaved both of his trade 
and goods.) Be you assured that the crie of these will one day 
prevailo against you /uulesse you desist from pmseeuting. And 
good your grace / 1 do now remember my sedfe of More 
another printer / that had presse and letter iji a place knavery, 
called Charterhouse in London (in Anno 1o87. Jieere about the 
time of the Scottish Queens <leath) intelligence was given unto 
your good grace of the same / by some of the Staeioners of 
London / it was made knowen unto you what Avorke was in 
hand / what letter the bookc was on / what vohinie / vz. in 8o 
in halfe sheetes / what workemen wroght on the same : namely / 
I.C. the Earle of Aruudels man and three of his servants/ with 
their sqverall names / what liberallitic was bestowed ^ 

on those workemen / and by whom / i&c. Your gracie very Pope 
gave the Stationers the hearing of this matter /but 
to this dayo tlie parties were never cable in Coram popurie aud 
for it : but yet by your leave my l^ord / upon this ^^“‘‘very. 
information unto your honorable worship /the staeioners had 
new'^es / that it was made knowne unto the printers / what was 
done Unto your good grace / aud presently in steed- ^ 
of the work which was in hand / there was another you hiudreci 
appointed /as they sayo/authorized hy your Lordship, o® 

I, will not saye it was your ownc doing /hut by your titousandsof 
sleeve /thought is free. And my good L. (nay you 
shAlhe none of my L. but M. Wlutgift and you Avill) are you 
partiall, or no: in all your aotions tell me ? yes you are ? I will' 

voi.. xn.--18 
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stand to it? did you get a decree in the high court of Star* 
chamber onely for Walde-grave ? if it bee in generall (and you 
partiall) why set you not that printing presse and letters out 
of Charterhouse / and destroys them as you did Walde-graves? 
Why did you not apprehend the parties / why ? Because it was 
poperio at the least / that was printed in Charterhouse : and 
that maintayneth the crowne of Canterburye? And what is 
more tollerable then popery ? Did not your grace of late erecte 
a new printer contrary to the foresayd decree ? One Thomas 
Orwine (who sometimes wrought popish bookes in corners ; 
namely Jesus Psalter / our Ladies Psalter / &c.) with condition 
he should print no such seditious bookes as Walde-grave hath 
This is no done ? Why my Lorde ? W aide-grave never printed 
knavery my any thing against the state /but onely against the 
Lord. usurped state of your Paultripolitanship /and your 

pope holy brethren / the Lorde B. and your Antichristian 
swinish rable / being intollerable withstanders of reformation / 
enemies of the Cospell / and most covetous wretched / and 
popish priests. 

Nowe most pitifully complayning / Martin Marprelate : 
That the papistes will needs make ns beleevc / that our good 
John of Canterbury and they /are at no great jarre in religion. 
For Reignolds the papist at Itheimes/in his booke against M. 
Whitakers/ commendeth the works written by his grace /for 
the defence of the corruption of our Churche / against T. Cart- 
wright. And sayth that the said John (>ant. hath many things 
in him / which evidently shew a catholiko perswasion. Alas 
my masters shall we loose our metropolitan in this sort. Yet 
the note is a good note / that we may take heed the Spaniards 
steale him not away / it were not ainisse if her Maiestie knew 
of it. Wee need not fear (if we can keep him) the Spaniards 
and our other popish enemies / because our metropolitans reli- 
gion and theirs differ not much. In the article of Christes 
descending into hell / they jumpe in one right pat ; and in the 
raayntenauuce of the hierarchic of Bb. and ascribing the name 
of priest / unto them that are ministers of the gospel. I know 
not whether my next tale will be acceptable unto his grace or 
not. But have it among you my masters ; M. Wiggington 
the pastor of Sidborough / is a man not altogether unknoweh 
unto you. And I think his worshipfull grace got little or 
nothing by medling with him / although he hath deprived him: 
My tale is of his deprivation / which was after this sort. The 
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good quiet people of Sydborough / being troubled for certaine 
yeares with the sayde Wiggington / and many of them being 
infected by him with the true knowledge of the gospell / by 
the worde preached (which is an heresie / that his grace doth 
mortally abhorre and persecute) .at length grew in disliking 
with their pastor / because the severe man did urge nothing but 
obedience unto the gospell. Well / they came to his grace to 
finde a remedie hereof.: desiring him that Wiggington might 
be deprived. His grace could find no law to deprive him / 
no although the pastor delied the Archb. to his face / and 
would give him no better title then John Whitgift / siich buggs 
words / being in these daies accounted no lesse then high treason 
against a Paltripolitan ; Though since that time / 1 think his 
grace hath bin well enured to beare the name of Pope of Lam- 
beth / John Cant, the prelate of Lambeth / with divers other 
titles agreeable to his function. Well Sidborogh men pro- 
ceeded against their pastor / his grace woulde not deprive him / 
because he could finde no law to warrant him therein / and he 
will do little contrary to law /for feare of a premunire /unles 
it be at a dead lift / to deprive a puritan preacher. Then in 
deed he will do against lawe / against God / and against his owne 
conscience / rather then the heresie of preaching should prevail. 
One man of Sidborough / whose name is Atkinson / was very 
ege’r among the rest / to have his pastor deprived ; and because 
his grace woulde not hcaro tlicm but departed away / this 
Atkinson desired his grace to resolve him and his neighbours 
of one poynt which something troubled them : and that was / 
whether his grace or Wiggington were of the devil. For quoth 
he / you are so contrary the one from the other / that both of 
you cannot possibly be of God. If he be of God / it is certaine 
you are of the devill / and so cannot long stand ; for he will 
be your overthrowe. Amen. If you are of God / then he is 
of the divell as wee thinke him to be / and so he being of the 
devill / will you not deprive him? why shoulde you suffer such 
a one to trouble the Church. Now if he be of God / why is 
your course so contrary to his ? and rather / why do not you 
follow him / that we may do so to ? Truely / if you do not 
deprive him / we will thinke him to be of God / and go home 
with him / with gentler good will towardes him / then we came 
hyther with hatred / and looke you for a fall. His grace hear- 
ing this northen logicke / was mooved oh the sodaine you must 
thinke / promised to deprive Wiggington and so he did. This 
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Atkinson this winter 1587 [i.e. 1587-8] came up to London / 
being as it seemed afflicted in conscience for this fact / desired 
Wiggington to pardone him and offrod to kneel before her 
Majestie /that Wiggington might bee restored againe to his 
place / and to stande to the trueth hereof / to his giraces teeth. 
The man is yet alive / he may be sent for / if you thinke that 
M. Martin hath reported an untrueth. No 1 warrant you / you 
shall not take mee to Jiave fraught my booke with lyes and 
slaunders / as John Whitgift / and the Deane of Sarum did 
theirs. J speak not of tilings by hei’esay as of reports / but I 
bring my witnesses to proove iny matters. 

May it please you to yeeld unto a suite that I have to your 
worshi[)S. I pray you send Wiggington home unto his charge 
againe / I can tell you it was a foulo oversight in his grace / to 
send for him out of the North to London / that ho might out- 
face him at his owne doore. He woulde do his Canterburines 
lesse hurt if he were at his cliarge / then now he doth. Let 
the Templars have M. Tiuvers their preacher restored againe 
unto them /hoc is now at leysure to worke your priesthood a 
woe I hope. If suchc another booke as the Ecclosiast. Disci- 
pline was /drop[t] out of his budget /it were as good for the 
Bb. to lie a day and a night in little ease in the Counter. He 
is an od fcllowo in folowing an argument / and you know he 
hath a smootJi tong / either in Latino or English. And if my 


L. of Winchester undei’stood / cyther greeke or Hebrew /as 
they say he hath no great skill in neyther : I woulde praye 
your pi’iestdomes to tell me wliich is the better sclmller / Walter 
Travers /or Tliomas Cooper. Will you not send M. Wybbrne 
to Northampton /that lie may sec some fruits of tlio seed he 
sowed there 1(5. or 18. yeares ago. That old man Wiborne / 
hatli more good learning in him / and more lit gifts for the 
ministery in his little toe / then many braces of our Lord Bb. 
Exf-ept Restore him to preaching againe for shame. M. Paget 
persoentinff shalbe welcome to Devonshire / he is more lit to teach 


tirocueficlde 


men then boyes. 


I marveile with what face a man 


that had done so much good in the Churche as he did among 


a rude people / could be deprived. 

Briefcly / may it please you to let the Gospel! have a free 
course / and restore unto their former libertie in preaching / all 
the preachers that you have put to silence : and this far is my 
first suit. ... * 


Our Bb* ((>re afraid tliat any thing should be published 
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ftbrod / whereby the common people should learne / that the 
only way to salvation / is by the worde preached. There was 
the last sommer a little catechisme / made by M. Davison and 
printed b}'’ Walde-grave : but before he coulde print it / it 
must be authorized by the lib. either Caiite. or London /he 
went to Cant, to have it licensed /his grace committed it to 
doctor Neverbegood [Wood], he read it over in half a yeare / 
the booke is a great one of two sheets of paper. In one place 
of the booke the ineanes of salvation was attributed to tlie 
worde preached; and what did he thinke you ? he blotted out so 
the word [preached] and would not have that word i>rinted / 
ascribing the way to work mens salvation to the worde i-ead. 
Thus they doe to suppresse the tructh / and to keep men in 
ignorance. John Cant, was the lirst father of this horrible 
error in our Church / for ho hath defended it in print /and now 
as you have heard / accounteth the contrary to be lieresie. . . . 

May it please your Priestdomes to understand / that doctor 
Cottington Archdeacon of Surrej' / being bedike bankerout in 
his owne countrie / comoth to Kingstone u|>on Thames of mcere 
good will that he beareth to the townc (I sliould say / to userer 
Harvies good choar and money bags) being out at tlie heele.s 
with all other uscrers / and knowing him to he a professed 
adversary to M. Udall / (a notable preacher <jf the Cospell / 
and vehement reprover of sinne) taketh tlie advantage of their 
controversie / and hoping to borow some of the uscrers money : 
setteth himself most vehemently against M. Udall / to do what- 
soever Harvie the userer will have him : and taketh the helpo 
of his journiinan doctor Hone / the veriest coxccombe that ever 
wore velvet cap / and an ancient foe to M. Udall / because (in 
deed) he is a popish dolt / and (to make up a messe) Steven 
Chatfield / the vicker of kingston / as very a bankerout and 
duns as Doc. Cottington (although he have consumed all the 
money he gathered to build a Colledge at Kingstone) must 
come and be resident there /that M. Udall may have his mouth 
stopped / and why? forsooth because your friend M. Harvie 
woulde have it so ; for sayth Harvie / he raylcth in his ser- 
mons /is that true? Doth he rail /when he reproveth thee 
(and such notorious varlets as thou art) for tliy usery / for thy 
oppressing of the poore / for buying the houses over their heads 
that love the gospell /and the J^ord his faythfnll minister? 
(M. Udall) And art not thou a monstrous atheist / a belly 
God /a carnall wicked wretch / and what not. M. Chatfield 
you thinke I see not your knavery? is us [ivvis?] do I / you can- 
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not daunce so cunningly in a net but I can spie you out? Shal 
I tel you why you sow pillowes under Harvies elbowes? Why 
man / it is because you would borow an 100. poiind of him ? 
Go to you Asse / and take in M. Udall againe (for Harvie I 
can tell / is as craftie a knave as you / he will not lend his 
money to such bankerouts / as Duns Cottington and you are) 
and you do not restore M. Udall againe to preach / 1 will so lay 
open your vilenes / yat I wil make the very stoones in King- 
stone streets shall smell of your knaveries. Nowe if a man 
aske M. Cottington why M. Udall is put to silence? forsoth 
saith he / for not favoring the Churche government present. 
Doc. Hone (Cottingtons journiman / a popish D. of the baudy 
court) saith by his troth / for making such variance in the 
town. M. Chatfield sccmcth to be sorio for it / &c. But 
what cause was alleaged why M. Udsill must preach no longer? 
surely this onely? that he had not my L. of Winchesters licence 
under scale to shew : and because this was thought not to be 
sufficient to satisfie the people : Hone the baudie Doctor / 
charged him to be a sectarie / {i schisinatike / yea he affirmed 
plainly / that the gospell out of his mouth was blasphemie. 
Popish Hone /do you say so? do ye? you are a knave I tel 
you? by ye same token your friend Chatfield spent tliirteene 
score pounds in distributing briefes / for a gathering toAvarda 
the erecting of a Colledge at kingstonc upon Thames. 

WohohoAV / brother London / do you remember Thomas 
Allen and Richard Alworth / marchants of London / being 
executors to George Allen somtimes your grocer / but now 
deceased ; who came unto you on caster Wednesday last being 
at your masterdoms pallace in London / having bene often to 
speake with you before and could not / yet now they met with 
you ; who tolde you they Avere executors vnto one George Allen 
(somtimes) your grocer / and among other his debts / Ave finde 
you indebted unto him / in the some of 19. pound and upAvard / 
desiring to let them have the money / for that they Avere to 
CanB face according to that trust he reposed in 

collie and them. You aiisAvered them sweetly (after you had 
cozen or no pawsed a while) in this maner ; You are raskals / you 
are villaines / you are arraunt knaves / I owe you 
nought / 1 have a generall quittance to shew. Sir (sayd they) 
shew us your discharge /and wee are satisfied. No (quoth-he) 
I Avill sheAV you none / go sue me / go sue me. Then sayd one 
of the merchants / doe you thus use us for asking our due ? 
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Wee would you should know / we are no suche vile persons. 
Don John of London (hearing their answere) cried out / say- 
ing : Hence away / Citizens ? nay you are raskkals / you are 
worse then wicked mammon (so lifting up both his DumbeJohn 
hands /and flinging them downe againe / said) You ofi.oiulons 
are theevcs/you are Coseiiers : take that for a bishops 
blessing / and so get you hence. But when they would have 
aunswered / his men thrust them out of the dores. But shortly 
after / he perceived they went about to bring the matter to 
farther tryial : he sent a messenger unto them confessing the 
debt / but they cannot get their money to this day. What 
reason is it they should have their mony ? hath he not bestowed 
his liberallitie alreadie on them ? Can they not be satisfied with 
the blessing of this bravo bounsing i)riest ? But brethren 
bishops / I pray you tell me ? hath not you brother London / a 
notable brazen face to use these men so for their owne ? I told 
you / Martin will be proved no lyar / in that he saith that Bb. 
are cogging and cosening knaves. This i)riest went to buffets 
with his sonne in law / for a bloodie nose / well fare all good 
tokens. The last lent there came a commaundement from his 
grace into Paules Churchyard / that no Byble should he bounde 
withoxit the Apocripha. Monstrous and ungodly wretches / 
thajb to maintaine their owne outragious proceedings / thus 
mingle heaven and earth together / and woulde make the 
spirite of God / to bo the author of prophane bookes. I am 
hardly drawn to a merie vaine from such waightie matters. 

But you see my worshipfull priestes of this cruo to whom I 
write / what a perilous fellow M. Marprelate is : he iinderstands 
of all your knaverie / and it may be he keepes a register of them : 
unlcsse you amend / they shall al eome into the light one day. 
And you brethren bishops / take this warning from me. If 
you doe not leeve your persecuting of godly Christians and good 
subjectes / that seeke to live uprightly in the feare of God / 
and the obedience of her Majestic / all your dealing shalbe 
made knowen unto the world. And ise be sxire to make you an 
example to all posterities. You see I have taken some paynes 
with you alreadie / and I will owe you a better turne / and pay 
it you with advauntage / at the least thirteene to the dozen / 
unles you observe these conditions of peace which I drawe be- 
tweene me and you. For I assure you I make not your doings 
known for anie mallice that I beare unto you f but the hurt 
that you doe unto Gods Churche / leave you your wicked^ 
nesse / and ile leave the revealing of your knaveries. 
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RICHARD HOOKER’S EARLY YEARS. 

By IZAAK WALTON. 

[izAAK Wai/TON, the “Father of Angling,” was born at Stafford, August 9, 
1593, and for twenty years kept a linen-draper’s shop in Fleet Street, London. 
In 1644 he retired on a competency and passed a large part of the remainder of 
his life at Winchester, where lie died in 1683, in the house of his son-in-law, a 
prebendary of Winchester cathedral. His masterpiece is “ The Compleat Angler, 
or the Contemplative Man’s llecreation ” (1653), a discourse on angling, inter* 
spersed with reflections, dialogue, verses, etc. Ho also wrote lives of Donne, 
Wotton, Hooker, Sanderson, and other friends and contemporaries.] 

Mk. Hooker tvas nowin the nineteenth year of his age; 
had spent five in tlie Univeitsity ; and had, by a constant 
unwearied diligence, attained unto a perfection in all the learned 
languages ; by the help of which, an excellent tutor, and his 
uninterniitted studios, he liad made the subtilty of all the arts easy 
and familiar to liira, and useful for the discovery of such learn* 
ing as lay hid from common searchers. So that by these, added 
to his great reason, and his restless industry added to both, he 
did not only know more of causes and effects ; but what he 
knew, he knew better than other men. And with this knowl* 
edge he had a most blessed and clear method of demonstrating 
what he knew, to the great advantage of all his impils, — which 
in time were many, — but especially to his two first, his dear 
Edwin Sandys, and his as dear George Ch-anmer. 

This for Mr. Hooker’s learning. And for his behavior, 
amongst other testimonies, this still remains of him, that in four 
years he was but twice absent from the Chai>el prayers ; and 
tliat his behavior there was such, as showed an awful reverence 
of that God which lie then worshiped and prayed to; giving 
all outward testimonies that his affections were set on heavenly 
things. This was his behavior towards God ; and for that to 
man, it is observable that he was never known to be angry, or. 
passionate, or extx’eme in any of his desires ; never heard to 
repine or dispute with Providence, but, by a quiet gentle sub- 
mission and resignation of his will to the wisdom of his Creator, 
bore the burthen of the day with patience; never heard to 
utter an uncomely word : and by this, and a grave behavior, 
which is a divine charm, he begot an early reverence unto his 
person, even from those that at other times and in other com- 
panies, took a liberty to cast off that strictness of behavior 
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and discourse that is required in a collegiate life. And when 
he took any liberty to be pleasant, liis wit was never blemished 
with scoffing, or the utterance of any conceit that bordered 
upon, or might beget a thought of looseness in his hearers. 
Thus mild, thus innocent and exemplary was his behavior in 
his College ; and thus this good man continued till his death, 
still inci'easing in learning, in patience, and piety. 

I return to Mr. Hooker in his College, where he continuetl 
his studies with all quietness, for the sjiace of three years ; 
about which time he entered into Sacred Orders, being then 
made Deacon and Priest, aiul, not long after, was appointed to 
preach at St. Paul’s Cross. 

In order to wliich Sermon, to London he came, and immedi- 
ately to the Shunamite’s House ; which is a House so called for 
that, besides the stipend paid the Preacher, there is provision 
made also for his lodging and diet for two days before, and one 
d.ay after his Sermon. This house was then kept by .John 
Churchman, sometime a Drajicr of good note in Watling Street, 
upon whom poverty had at last (jome like an armed man, and 
brought him into a necessitous condition ; which, though it be 
a punishment, is not always an argument of Cod's disfavor; 
for he was a virtxtous man. I shall not yet give the like testi- 
mony of his wife, but leave the Reader to judge by what fol- 
lows. But to this house Mr. Hooker came so wet, so weary, 
and weatherbeaten, that he was never known to express im)re 
passion, than against a friend that dissuaded him from footing 
it to London, and for finding him no easier an horse, — suppos- 
ing the horse trotted when he did not; — and at this time also, 
such a faintness and fear possessed him, that he would not be 
persuaded two days’ rest and quietness, or any other means 
could be used to make him able to preach Ids Sunday’s Sermon : 
but a warm bed, and rest, and drink proper for a cold, given 
him by Mrs. Churchman, and her diligent attendance added 
unto it, enabled him to perform the office of the day, which was 
in or about the year 1581. 

And in this first public appearance to the world, he was not 
so happy as to be free from exceptions against a point of doc- 
trine delivered in his Sermon ; which was, “ That in Cod there 
were two wills ; an antecedent and a conseijuent will : his first 
will) That all mankind should be saved ; but his second will 
was,' That those only should be saved, that did live answerable 
to that degree of grace which he had offered or afloitied them.*’ 
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This seemed to cross a late opinion of Mr. Calvin’s, and then 
taken for granted by many that had not a capacity to examine it, 
as it had been by him before, and hath been since by Master 
Henry Mason, Dr. Jackson, Dr. Hammond, and others of great 
learning, who believe that a contrary opinion intrenches upon the 
honor and justice of our merciful God. How he justified this, 
I will not undertake to declare ; but it was not excepted against 
— as Mr. Hooker declares in his rational Answer to Mr. Travers 
— - by John Elmer, then Bishop of London, at this time one of 
his auditors, and at last one of his advocates too, when Mr. 
Hooker was accused for it. 

But the justifying of this doctrine did not prove of so bad 
consequence, as the kindness of Mrs. Churchman’s curing him 
of his late distemper and cold ; for that was so gratefully 
apprehended by Mr. Hooker, that he thought himself bound in 
conscience to believe all that she said : so that the good man 
came to be persuaded by her, “ that he was a man of a tender 
constitution ; and that it was best for him to have a wife, that 
might prove a nurse to him ; such a one as might both prolong 
his life, and make it more comfortable ; and such a one she 
could and would provide for him, if he thought fit to marry.” 
And he, not considering that “ the children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the children of light ” ; but, like 
a true Nathanael, fearing no guile, because he meant none, did 
give her such a power as Eleazar was trusted with, — you may 
read it in the book of Genesis, — when he was sent to choose 
a wife for Isaac ; for even so he trusted her to choose for him, 
promising upon a fair summons to return to London, and accept 
of her choice ; and he did so in that, or about the year follow- 
ing. Now, the wife provided for him was her daughter Joan, 
who brought him neither beauty nor portion ; and for her con- 
ditions, they were too like that wife’s, which is by Solomon 
compared to a dripping house : so that the good man had no 
reason to “rejoice in the wife of his youth”; but too just cause 
to say with the holy Prophet, “ Wo is me, that I am constrained 
to have my habitation in the tents of Kedar ! ” 

This choice of Mr. Hooker’s — if it were his choice — njay 
be wondered at ; but let us consider that the Prophet Ezekiel 
says, “ There is a wheel within a wheel ; ” a secret sacred wtiepl 
of Providence, — most visible in marriages, — guided by His 
hand that “ allows not the race to the swift,” nor “ bread to 
the wise,” nor good wives to good men : and He that can bring 
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good out of evil — for mortals are blind to this reason — only 
knows why this blessing was denied to patient Job, to meek 
Moses, and to our as meek and patient Mr. Hooker. But so it 
was: and let the Reader cease to wonder, for affliction is a 
divine diet ; which though it be not pleasing to mankind, yet 
Almighty God hath often, very often, imposed it as good, 
though bitter, physic to those children whose souls are dearest 
to him. 

And by this marriage the good man was drawn from the 
tranquillity of his College ; from that garden of piety, of pleas- 
ure, of peace, and a sweet conversation, into the thorny wilder- 
ness of a busy world ; into those corroding cares that attend a 
married Priest, and a country Parsonage : rvliich Avas Drayton- 
Beauchamp in Buckinghamshire, not far from Aylesbury, and 
in the Diocese of Tnncoln ; to which he was presented by John 
Chenoy, Esq. — then Patron of it — the 9th of December, 1584, 
where he behaved liimself so as to give no occasion of evil, but 
as St. Paul adviseth a minister of God — “in mucli patience, in 
afflictions, in anguishes, in necessities, in poverty and no doubt 
in long-suffering ; ” yet troubling no man with his discontents 
and wants. 

And in this condition he continued about a year; in which 
time hie two pupils, Edwin Sandys and George Craumer, took 
a journ oy to see their tutor : where they found him with a book 
in his hand, — it was the Odes of Horace, — he being then like 
humble and innocent Abel, tending his small allotment of sheep 
in a common field ; which he told his pupils he was forced to do 
then, for that his servant was gone liome to dine, and assist his 
wife do some necessary household business. But when his ser- 
vant returned and released him, then his two pupils attended 
him unto Ixis house, where their best entertainment was his quiet 
company, which was presently denied them ; for Riehard was 
called to rock the cradle : and the rest of their welcome was so 
like this, that they staid but till next morning, which was time 
enough to discover and pity their tutor’s condition ; and they 
having in that time rejoiced in the remembrance, and then para- 
phrased on many of the innocent recreations of their younger 
days, and other like diversions, and thereby given him as much 
pre^nt comfort as they were able, they were forced to leave 
him to the company of his wife Joan, and seek themselves a 
quieter lodging for next night. But at their parting from him, 
Mr. Cranmer said, “ Good tutor, I am sorry your lot is fallen in 
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no^ bettor ground, as to your parsonage ; and more sorry that 
yoiir wife proves not a more comfortable companion, after, yod 
have wearied yourself in your restless studies.” To whom the 
good man replied, “ My clear George, if Saints have usually a 
double share in the miseries of this life, I, that am none, ought 
not to repine at what my wise Creator hath appointed for me ; 
but labor — as indeed I do daily — to submit mine to his will# 
and possess my soul in patience and peace.” 

• At their return to Loudon, Edwin Sandys acquaints his 
father, who was then Archbisliop of York, with his Tutor’s sad 
condition, and solicits for his removal to some benefice that 
might give him a more quiet and a more comfortablo subsist- 
ence ; which his father did most willingly grant him when it 
should next fall into his power. 


THE UNPOPULARITY OF CONSERVATISM. 

By RICIIABD HOOKER. 

[RicHAun Hookrk, one of the greatest of EnglLsh divines and theologians, 
“the judicious Hooker,” was born at or near Kxetcr about 156S; died 1600. 
A precocious boy, he attracted the notice of Jewel, bishop of Salisbury, and was 
sent to Coipus Cliristi (/ollegc, Oxford, where he graduated in 1574. Taking 
orders, he became Master of the Temple at a little over thirty, as a zealous An- 
glican, but with a popular ruritan orator for a colleague, who drew all the andN 
encea to bis afternoon sciTices ; and Hooker resigned in disgust for a country 
rectory, where he wrote the first four books of his still famous work, the 
“Ecclesiastical Polity” (161)4) ; transferred to another living, a fifth appeared 
in 151)7, and the other three posthumously. Ho died about 1600.] 

He that goeth about to persuade a multitvid© that they 
are not so well governed as they ought to be, shall never want 
attentive and favorable hearers ; because they know the mani*' 
fold defects whereunto every kind of regiment is subject, but 
tlie secret lets and difficulties, which in public proceedings are 
innumerable and inevitable, they have not ordinarily the jndig- 
ment to consider. And because such as openly reprove aup^^ 
posed disorders of state are taken for principal friends to tl^; 
commmi benefit of all, and for men tlmt carry singular freedoi^ 
of mind, under this fair and plaustble color whatsoever the^ 
utter passeth for good and current. That whieb wanteth.ii|^ 
the weight of their speech is supplied by the aptness of 
minds to accept and believe il Whereas, on tbe other sidv# m 
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we maintain things that are established, wo have not only to 
strive with a number of heavy prejudices deeply rooted in the 
hearts of men, — who think that herein we serve the time, and 
speak in favor of the present stfite becauso thereby we either 
hold or seek preferment, — but also to bear such exceptions as 
minds so averted beforehand usually take against that which 
they are loath should be poured into them. 

Albeit, therefore, much of that wo are to speak in this 
present cause may seem to a number perhaps tedious, perhaps 
obscure, dark, and intricate ; (for many talk of the truth, 
which never sounded the depth from whence it sijringeth ; and 
therefore when they are led thereunto they are soon weary, as 
men drawn from those beaten paths wherewith they have been 
inured;) yet this may not so far prevail. as to cut off that 
wliich the matter itself requireth, howsoever the nice humor 
of some be therewith pleased or no. Tliey unto whom we shall 
seem tedious are in nowise injured by us, because it is in their 
own hands to spare that labor which they are not willing to 
endure. And if any complain of ohseiirity, they must consider 
that in these matters it eometh not otherwise to pass than in 
sundry the works both of art and also of nature, where that 
which hath greatest force in the very things we see is notwith- 
startding itself oftentimes not seen. The stateliness of houses, 
the gooUliness of trees, Avhen we behold them, delighteth the 
eye ; but that foundation which bearcth up the one, that root 
whioli ministereth unto the other iiourisliment and life, is in 
the bosom of the earth concealed ; and if there be at any time 
occasion to search into it, such labor is then more necessary than 
pleasant, botli to them which undertake it and for the lookers- 
on. In like manner the use and benefit of good laws all that 
live under them may enjoy with delight and comfort, albeit the 
grounds and first original causes from whence they have sprung 
be unknown, as to the greatest part of men they are. But when 
they who withdraw their obedience pretend that the laws which 
they should obey are corrupt and vicious, for better examination 
of their quality it behooveth the very foundation svnd root, the 
highest well-spring and fountain, of them to bo discovered. 
Whieh because we are not oftentimes accustomed to do, when 
we do it the pains we take are more needful a great deal than 
aoieptable, and the matters which we handle seem by reason of 
newness (till the mind grow better acquainted with them) dark, 
intricate, and unfamiliar. 
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THE FREE-WILL OF MAN. 

Br RICHARD HOOKER. 

Man in perfection of nature being made according to the 
likeness o£ his Maker, resembleth Him also in the manner of 
working ; so that whatsoever we work as men, the same we do 
wittingly work and freely ; neither are we, according to the 
manner of natural agents, any way so tied but that it is in our 
power to leave the things we do undone. The good which 
either is gotten by doing, or which consistctli in the very doing 
itself, causetli not action, unless apprehending it as good wo so 
like and desire it ; that we do unto any such end, the same we 
choose and prefer -before the leaving of it undone. Choice 
there is not, unless the thing which we take be so in our power 
that we might liave refused and left it. If fire consume’ the 
stubble, it chooseth not so to do, because the nature thereof is 
such that it can do no other. To choose is to will one thing 
before another. And to will is to bend our souls to the having 
or doing of tliat which they see to be good. Goodness is seen 
with the eye of the understanding. And the light of that eye 
is reason. So that two principal fountains there are of human 
action. Knowledge and Will; which Will, in things tending 
towards any end, is termed Choice. Concerning Knowledge, 
“ Behold [saith Moses], I have set before you this day good 
and evil, life and death.” Concerning Will, he addeth imme- 
diately, “ Choose life ; ” that is to say, tlie things that tend unto 
life, tiiem choose. 

But of one thing we must have special care, as being a mat- 
ter of no small moment; and that i.s, how the Will, properly 
and strictly taken, as it is of things which are referred unto the 
end that man desireth, dififereth greatly from that inferior 
natural desire which Ave call Appetite. The object of Appetite 
is whatsoever sensible good may be wished for ; the object of 
Will is that good which Reason doth lead us to seek. Affec- 
tions, as joy and grief and fear and anger, with such like, 
being, as it were, the sundry fashions and forms of Appetite,- 
can neither rise at the conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet 
choose but rise at the sight of some things. Wherefore it is 
not altogether in our power whether we will be stirred by 
affections or no ; whereas actions which issue from the dispo- 
sition of the Will are in the power thereof to be performed or 
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stayed. Finally, Appetite is the Will’s solicitor, and the Will 
is Appetite’s controller; what we covet according to the one 
by the other we often reject ; neitlier is any other desire termed 
properly Will, but there where Reason and Understanding, or 
the show of reason, prescribeth the thing desired. 

It may be therefore a question, whether those operations of 
men are to be counted voluntary, wlierein that good which 
is sensible provoketh Appetite, and Appetite cause th action, 
Reason being never called to counsel ; as when we cat or drink, 
and betake ourselves unto rest, and such like. The truth is, 
that such actions in men having attained to the use of Reason 
are voluntary. For as the authority of higher ])owers hath 
force even in those things which are done without their privity, 
and are of so mean reckoning that to actpiaint them therewith 
it needeth not ; in like sort, voluntarily we are said to do that 
also, which the Will if it listed might hinder from being done, 
although about the doing thereof we do not expressly use our 
reason or understanding, and so immediately apply our wills 
thereunto. In cases therefore of such facility, the Will doth 
yield her assent as it were with a kind of silence, by not dis- 
senting; in which re8i)cct her force is not so aj^parent as in 
express mandates or prohibitions, especially upon advice and 
consultation going before. 

Where understanding therefore needeth, in those things 
Reason is the director of man’s Will by discovering in action 
what is good. For the Laws of well-doing are the dictates of 
right Reason. Children, which tire not as yet come unto those 
years whereat they may have ; again, innocents, which are ex- 
cluded by natural defect from ever having ; thirdly, madmen, 
which for the present cannot possibly have the use of right 
Reason to guide themselves, have for their guide the Reason 
that guideth other men, which arc tutors over them to seek 
and to procure their good for them. In the rest there is that 
light of Reason, whereby good may be known from evil, and 
which discovering the same rightly is termed right. 

The Will notwithstanding doth not incline to have or 
do that which Reason teacheth to be good, unless the same do 
also teach it to be possible. For albeit the Appetite, being 
more general, may wish anything which seemeth good, be it 
never so impossible; yet for such things the reasonable Will 
of man doth never seek. Let Reason teach impossibility in any 
and the Will of man doth let it go. 
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There is in the Will of man naturally that freedom, 
whereby it is apt to take or refuse any particular object what* 
soever being presented unto it. Whereupon it followeth, that 
there is no particular object so good, but it may have the show 
of some difficulty or unpleasant quality annexed to it, in respect 
whereof the Will may shrink and decline it ; contrariwise (for 
so things are blended) there is no particular evil which hath 
not some appearance of goodness whereby to insinuate itself. 
For evil as evil cannot be desired : if that be desired which is 
evil, the cause is the goodness which is or seemeth to be joined 
with it. Goodness doth not move by being, but by being 
apparent ; and therefore many things are neglected which are 
most precious, only because the value of them lieth hid. Sen- 
sible Goodness is most apparent, near, present ; which causeth 
the Appetite to be therewith strongly provoked. Now pursuit 
and refusal in the Will do follow, the one the affirmation, the 
other the negation of goo<lness, wliich the understanding appre- 
hendeth, grounding itself upon sense, unless some higher Reason 
do chance to teach the contrary. And if Reason have taught 
it rightly to be good, yet not so apparently that the mind 
reoeivetli it with utter imiKJssibility of being otherwise, still 
there is place left for the Will to take or leave. Whereas 
therefore amongst so many things as are to be done, there are 
so few the goodness whereof Reason in such sort doth or easily 
can discover, we are not to marvel at the choice of evil even then 
when the contrary is probably known. Hereby it cometh to pass 
that custom inuring the mind by long practiee, and so leaving 
there a sensible impression, prevaileth more than reasonable 
persuasion what wfvy soever. Reason therefore may rightly 
discern the thing which is good, and yet the Will of man not 
incline itself thereunto, as oft as the prejudice of sensible experi- 
ence doth oversway. 

Nor let any man think that this doth make anything for 
the just excuse of iniquity. For there was never sin com« 
mitted, wherein a less good was not preferred before a greater, 
and that wilfully ; which cannot be done without the singular 
disgrace of Nature, and the utter disturbance of that divine 
order, whereby the preeminence of chiefest aoceptati6n is by 
the best things worthily challenged. There is not that good 
which concerneth us, but it hath evidence enough for itself, if 
Reason were diligent to search it out. Through neglect thereof, 
abused we are with the show of that which is not ; sometyncld 
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the subtility of Satan inveigling us as it did Eve, sometimes 
the hastiness of our Wills preventing the more considerate 
advice of sound Reason, as in the Apostles, when they no 
sooner saw what they liked not, but they forthwith were desir- 
ous of fire from heaven ; sometimes the very custom of evil 
making the heart obdurate against whatsoever instructiohs to 
the contrary, as in them over whom our Saviour spake weeping, 
“ O Jerusalem, how often, and thou wouldst not ! ” Still there- 
fore that wherewith we stand blarnable, and can no Avay excuse 
it, is, in doing evil, we prefer a less good before a greater, the 
greatness whereof is by I’casou investigable and maybe known. 
Tlie search of knowledge is a tiling painful ; and the painful- 
ness of knowledge is that which maketh the Will so hardly 
inclinable thereunto. The root hereof, divine malediction; 
whereby the instruments being Aveakenod wherewithal the soul 
(especially in reasoning) doth work, it preferreth rest in igno- 
rance before wearisome labor to know. For a spur of diligence 
therefore we have a natural thirst after knowledge ingrafted in 
us. But by reason of that original Aveakness in the instruments, 
without Avhich the understanding part is not able in this world 
by discourse to Avork, the very conceit of painfulness is as a 
bridle to stay us. For Avhich caiise the Apostle, Avho knew 
right well that the Aveariness of the flesh is an heavy clog to 
the Will, striketh mightily upon this key, “ Awake thou that 
^leepest ; Cast off all Avhich presseth down ; Watch ; Labor ; 
Strive to go forward, and to grow in knowledge.” 


VERSES FROM “ASTROPHEL AND STELLA.” 

By Sib PHILIP SIDNEY. 

With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st the skies I 
How silently, and with how wan a face ! 

What, may it be that even in heavenly place 
That busy archer his sharp arrows tries ! 

Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case, 

I read it in thy looks ; thy languisht grace, 

To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deemed there but want of wit ? 

VOI-. XII. — 19 
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Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 
Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess ? 

Do they call virtue there ungratefulness ? 

Morpheus, the lively son of deadly Sleep, 

Witness of life to them that living die, 

A prophet oft, and oft an history, 

A poet eke, as humors fly or creep ; 

Since thou in me so sure a power dost keep. 

That never I with closed-up sense do lie. 

But by thy work my Stella I descry, 

Teaching blind eyes both how to smile and weep ; 
Vouchsafe, of all acquaintance, this to tell, 

Whence hast thou ivory, rubies, pearl, and gold. 

To show her skin, lips, teeth, and head so well ? 

Fool ! answers he ; no Indes such treasures hold ; 
But from thy heart, while my sire charmeth thee. 
Sweet Stella’s image I do steal to me. 

I never drank of Aganippe well, 

Nor ever did in shade of Tenqde sit. 

And Muses scorn with vulgar brains to dwell; 

Boor layman I, for sacred rites unfit. 

Some do I hear of poets’ fury tell. 

But, God wot, wot not what they mean by it ; 

And this 1 swear by blackest brook of hell, 

I am no pick-purse of another’s wit. 

How falls it then, that with so smooth an ease 

My thoughts I speak ; and what I speak doth flow 
In verse, and that my verse best wits doth please ? 

Guess we the cause ! What, is it thus ? Fie, no. 
Or so ? Much less. How then ? Sure thus it is. 
My lips are sweet, inspired with Stella’s kiss. 

Stella, think not that I by verse seek fame, 

Who seek, who hope, who love, who live but thee ; 
Thine eyes my pride, thy lips mine history : 

If thou praise not, all other praise is shame. , 

Nor so ambitious am I, as to frame 

A nest for my young praise in laurel tree : 

In truth, I swear I wish not there should be 
Graved in my epitaph a Poet’s name. 

Nor, if I would, could I just title make, 

That any laud thereof to me should grow, 
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Without my plumes from others’ wings I take ; 

For nothing from my wit or Avill doth flow, 

Since all my words thy beauty doth endite, 

And Love doth hold my hand, and makes me write. 

Stella, since thou so right a princess art 
Of all the powers which life bestows on me. 

That ere by them ought undertaken be, 

They first resort unto that sovereign part ; 

Sweet, for a while give respite to my heart, 

Whicli pants as though it still should leap to thee ; 
And on my thoughts give thy lieutenancy 
To this great cause, which needs both use and art. 
And as a queen, avIio from her presence sends 
Whom she employs, dismiss from thee my wit. 

Till it have wrought what thy own Avill attends. 

On servants’ shame oft masters’ blame doth sit : 

0 let not fools in mo thy works reprove. 

And scorning say, “ See what it is to love 1 ” 


Song. 

Whose senses in so ill consort their stop-dame Nature lays, 

That ravishing delight in them most sweet tunes do not raise ; 

Or if they do delight therein, yet arc so closed with Avit, 

As with sententious lips to set a title vain on it; 

O let them hear these sacred tunes, and learn in Wonder’s schools 
To be, in things past bounds of wit, fools — if th(>y be not fools I 

Who have so leaden eyes, as not to see sweet UcaTity’s show, 

Or, seeing, have so wooden wits, as not that worth to know. 

Or, knowing, have so muddy minds, as not to be in love. 

Or, loving, have so frothy thoughts, as eas’ly thence to move ; 

O let them see these heavenly beams, and in fair letters read 
A lesson fit, both sight and skill, love and firm love to breed. 

Hear them, but then Avith wonder hear, see, but adoring, see. 

No mortal gifts, ho earthly fruits, now here descended be : 

See, do you see this face ? a face, nay, image of the skies. 

Of which, the two life-giving lights are figured in her eyes : 

Hear you this soul-invading voice, and count it but a voice ? 

The very essence of their tunes, when angels do rejoice I 
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APOLOGIE FOR POETRIB. 

Br 8flt PlIlLIt> smBBY; 

[Sib Philip Sidney, the model chevalier of mediaeval England, valorous 
knight and romaucist and poet, waa bom at Ponshurst in Kent, 1664. Educated 
at Shrewsbury, at Christ Church, Oxford, and at Cambridge, he traveled all 
tlirough Europe, narrowly escaped murder in the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
(1572), and returned in 1676, becoming a speedy favorite of Elizabeth, with 
whom his uncle the Earl of Leicester was then In the ascendant ; in 1670 was 
made envoy to the Emperor Rudolf at Vienna ; retiring from court Off account 
of a quarrel, he wrote his romance “Arcadia"; married Walsingbam's daughter 
in 1683. In 1686 he took part in Leicester’s expedition to the I<oW Countries; 
was made governor of Flushing ; and at Zutphen, October 1586, he was mortally 
wounded. (The famous story, “ Thy necessity is greater than mine," will be 
recalled.) England went into a passion of mourning for him. His “ Astrophel 
and Stella ” and the “ Defence of Poesie " were published posthumously.] 

Tbuely I imagine, it falleth out with these Poet-whyppers, 
as with some good women, who often are sicke, but in fayth 
they cannot tel where. So the name of Poetrie is odious to 
them, but neither his cause, nor effects, neither the sum that 
containes him, nor the particularities descending from him, 
give any fast handle to their carping disprayse. 

Sith then Poetrie is of all humane learning the most anneient, 
and of most fatherly antiquitie, as from whence other learnings 
have taken theyr beginnings : sith it is so universall, that no 
learned Nation doofh despise it, nor no barbarous Nation is with- 
out it : sith both Roman and Greek gave divine names unto it : 
the one of prophecying, the other of making. And that indeede, 
that name of making is fit for liim ; considering, that where as 
other Arts retaine themselves within their subject, and receive 
as it were, their bceing from it : the Poet onely, bringeth his 
owne stuffe, and dooth not learn a conceite out of a matter, but 
maketh matter for a conceite : Sith neither his description, 
nor his ende, contayneth any evill, the thing described cannot 
be evill : Sith his effects be so good as to teach goodnes and 
to delight the learners : Sith therein, (namely in moi^rall doo* 
trine, the chiefe of all knowledges,) hee dooth not onely 
passe the Historian, but for instructing, is well nigh compatabW 
to the Philosopher : and for moving, leaves him behind htftt / 
Sith the holy scripture (wkierein thei'e ie no uncleauiiee) hAtil 
whole parts in it poeticall. And that even our Saviour Christ, 
vouchsafed to use the flowers of it : Sith all his kinde are not 
onlle in their united formes, but in their severed disseotiona 
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fully commendable, I think, (and think I thinke rightly) the 
Lavrell crowne appointed for tryumphing Captaines, doth 
worthilie (of al other learnings) honor the Poets tryumph. 
But because wee have eares eswell as tongues, and that 
the lightest reasons that may be, will seeme to weigh greatly, 
if nothing be put in the counter-ballance : let us heare, and 
aswell as wee can ponder, what objections may bee made 
against this Arte, wlxioh may be worthy, eyther of yeelding, or 
answering. . . . 

First, that there beeing many other more fruitefull knowl- 
edges, a man might better spend his tyme in them, then in 
this. Secondly, that it is the mother of lyes. Thirdly, that 
it is the Nurse of abuse, infeetiug us with many pestilent de- 
sires ; with a Syi'ens sweetnes, drawing the mind to the Ser- 
pents tayle of sinfull fancy. And heerein especially. Comedies 
give the largest field to eri*e, as Chaucer saytli : howe both in 
other nations and in ours, before Poets did soften us, we .were 
full of courage, given to martiall exercises ; the pillers of 
manlyke liberty, and not lulled asleepe in shady idlenes with 
Poets pastimes. And lastly, and ohiefely, they cry out with 
an open mouth, as if tliey out shot Robin Hood, that Plato 
banished them out of hys common-wealth. Truely, this is 
much, if there be much truth in it. 

Virst to the first : that a man niight better spend his tyme, 
is a reason indeede ; but it doth (as they say) but Petere prin- 
Hpium : for if it be as I afiirme, that no learning is so good, as 
that which teacheth and mooveth to vortuo; and that none can 
both teach and move thereto so much as Poetry : then is the 
conclusion manifest, that Incke and Paper cannot bo to a more 
profitable purpose employed. And certainly, tliough a man 
should graunt their first assumption, it shouldo followe (me 
thinkes) very unwillingly, that good is not good, because better 
is better. But I still and utterly denye, that there is sprong 
out of earth a more fruitefull knowledge. 

To the second therefore, that they should be the principall 
lyars ; I aunswere paradoxically, but truely, I thinke truely ; 
that of all Writers under the sunno, the Poet is the least her; 
and though he would, as a Poet can scarcely be a Iyer, the 
Astronomer, with his cosen the Geometrician, can hardly es- 
cape, when they take upon them to measure the height of the 
starres. How often, thinke you, doe the Phisitians lye, when 
they aver things, good for sicknesses, which afterwards send 
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Charon a great nomber of soules drownd in a potion before they 
come to his Ferry. And no lesse of the rest, which take upon 
tliem to affirme. Now, for the Poet, he nothing affirmes, and 
therefore never lyeth. For, as I take it, to lye, is to affirme 
that to be true what is false. So as the other Artists, and es- 
pecially the Historian, affirming many things, can in the cloudy 
knowledge of mankinde, hardly escape from many lyes. But 
the Poet (as 1 sayd before) never affirmeth. The Poet never 
maketh any circles about your imagination, to conjure you to 
beleeve for true what he writes. Hee citeth not authorities 
of other Histories, but even for hys entry, calleth the sweete 
Muses to inspire into him a good invention : in troth, not 
labouring to tell you what is, or is not, but what should or 
sliould not be: and therefore, though he recount things not 
true, yet because hee telleth them not for true, he lyeth not, 
without we will say, that Nathan, lyed in his speech, before 
alledged to David. Which as a wicked man durst scarce say, 
so think I, none so simple would say, that Esope lyed in the 
tales of his beasts : for who thinks that Esope writ it for 
actually true, were well worthy to have his name cronicled 
among the beastes hee writeth of. 

What childe is there, that comming to a Play, and seeing 
Thebes written in great Letters upon an olde doore, doth 
beleeve that it is Thebes? If then, a man can arive, at that 
childs age, to know that the Poets persons and dooings, are 
but pictures what should be, and not stories what have been, 
they will never give the lye, to things not affirmatively, but 
allegoricallie and figurativelie written. And therefore, as in 
Historie, looking for trueth, they goe away full fraught with 
falshood : so in Poesie, looking for fiction, they shal use the 
narration, but as an imaginative groundplot of a profitable 
invention. 

But heereto is replyed, that the Poets gyve names to men 
they write of, which argueth a conceite of an actuall truth, 
and so, not being true, prooves a falshood. And doth the 
Lawyer lye then, when under the names of John a stile nuA 
John a noakes, hee puts liis case ? But that is easily answered. 
Theyr naming of men, is but to make theyr picture the more 
lively, and not to builde any historie: paynting men^ they 
cannot leave men namelesse. We see we cannot play at> 
Chesse, but that wee must give names to our Chesse-men; and^ 
yet mee thinks, hee were a very partial! Champion of trutH 
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that would say we lyed for giving a peece of wood, the rev- 
erend title of a Bishop. The Poet nametli Oyrus or Aeneas^ 
no other way, then to shewe, wliat men of theyr fames, for- 
tunes, and estates, should doe. 

Their third is, how much it ahuseth mens wit, trayning it 
to wanton sinfulnes, and lustfull love: for indeed that is the 
principall, if not the onely abuse 1 cun heare alledged. They 
say, the Comedies rather teach, tlien repreliend, amorous con- 
ceits. They say, the Lirick, is larded with passionate Sonnets. 
The Elegiack, weepes tho want of his mistresso. And that 
even to the Heroical, Cupid hath ambitiously dimed. Alas 
Love, I would thou couldest as well defende thy selfe, as thou 
canst offende others. 1 would those, on whom thou doost 
attend, could eyther put tliee away, or ycclde good reason, 
why they keepe thee. But grant love of bcautie, to be a 
beastlie fault, (although it be very hard, sith onely man, and no 
beast, hath that gyft, to discernc btiauty). Grant, that lovely 
name of Love, to deserve all bate full reproches: (although 
even some of my Maisters the Phylosophers, spent a good deale 
of theyr Lamp-oyle, in setting foorth tho excellencie of it.) 
Grant, I say, what soever they wil have granted; that not 
onely love, but lust, but vanitie, but,, (if they list) scurrilitie, 
possesseth many leaves of the Poets bookes: yet tbinke 1, 
when this is granted, they will linde, theyr sentence may with 
good manners, put the last words foreihost; and not say, that 
Poetrie abuseth mans wit, but that, mans wit ahuseth Poetrie. 

For I will not denie, but that mans wit may make Poesie, 
(which should be Eikastike^ which some learned have defined, 
figuring foorth good things,) to bo Phantastike : which doth 
contrariwise, infect the fancie with unworthy objects. As the 
Painter, that shoulde give to the eye, eyther some excellent per- 
spective, or some fine picture, fit for building or fortification : 
or contayning in it some notable example, as Ahraham sacri- 
ficing his sonne Isaaek, Judith killing Ilolofernes, David fighting 
with Goliah, may leave those, and i)lease an ill-pleased eye with 
wanton shewes of better hidden matters. But what, shall the 
abuse of a thing, make the right use odious? Nay truely, 
though I yield, that Poesie may not onely be abused, but that 
being abused, by the reason of his sweete charming force, it can 
doe more hurt than any other Armie of words : yet shall it be 
so far from concluding, that the abuse should give reproch to 
the abused, that contrariwise it is a good reason, that whatsoever 
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being Abused, dooth most hatme, beeiug rig^btly tised< 

the right use each thing oonoeiveth his title) doth ttioei} g6(id. 

Doe wee not see the skill of Phisick, (the best fain^ite tb 
our often-assaulted bodies) beeing abused, teach poyson the 
most violent destroyer ? Dooth not knowledge Of laW, Whose 
end is, to even and right all things being abused, gi*6W the 
crooked fosterer of horrible injuries ? Doth hOt (to gOO tO the 
highest) Gods word abused, breed heresie? and hiS !l7anie 
abused, become blasphemie? . . . 

They alledge heere with, that before Poets beganne to be in 
price, our Nation, hath set their harts delight upon action, and 
not upon imagination: rather doing things worthy to bee 
written, then writing things fltte to be done. What that 
before tyme was, I thinke scarcely Sphinx can tell : Sith no 
memory is so auncient, that hath the ijrecedence of Poetrie. 
And certaine it is, that in our plainest homelines, yet never 
was the Albion Nation without poetrie. Mary, thys argument, 
though it bee leaveld against Poeti’ie, yet is it indeed a chaine- 
shot against all learning, or bookishnes, as they commonly 
tearme it. Of such mindo were certain Q-othes, of whom it is 
written, that having in the spoile of a famous Citie, taken a 
fay re libraiie : one hangman (bee like fitte to execute the frUites 
of their wits) who had murthered a great number of bodies, 
would have set fire on it : no, sayde another, very gravely, 
take heede what you doe, for whylc they are busie about these 
toyes, wfce shall with more leysure conquer their Countries. 

This indeede is the ordinary doctrine of Ignorance, and many 
wordes sometymes I have heard spent in it : but because this 
reason is generally againstall learning, aswell as Poetrie i or 
rather, all learning but Poetry: because it were too large a 
digression, to handle, or at least, to superfluous : (sith it is 
manifest, that all government of action, is to be gotten 'by 
knowledge, and knowledge best, by gathering many kttOWl*- 
edges, which is, reading,) I onely [say] with JTofetCs, to himi 
that is of that opinion. * 

Jubeo Btultum esBe libenter: " I" 

for as for Poetrie it selfe, it is the freest from thys objectffiii^' 
For ‘Poetrie is the companion of the Campes. ! 

I dare undertake, Orlando Purioto, or honest i^lng AHhui^^ 
will never displease a Souldier : but the quiddity Of 44^ 
Primtt fMtteria^ will hardcly agree with a Corslet : and thsi^- 
fore, as I i^id in the beginning, even Turks and tartaifes ar^ 
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4dyigllte!il with Poets. Momer a Greek, florished, before Greece 
flofjwbedt And if to a slight conjecture, a conjecture may be 
opposed i truly it may seem, that as by him, their learned men, 
tooke almost their first light of knowledge, so their active men, 
received their first motions of courage. Oulie Alexanders 
ev^ample may serve, who by Plutarch is accounted of such I'^er.- 
tue, that Fortune was not his guide, but his foote-stoole ; whoso 
acts speake for him,- though Plutarch did not : iiideede, the 
Phoenix of warlike Princes. This Alexander, left his Sch<x)le- 
maister, living Aristotle, behinde him, but tooke deade Homer 
with him : he put the Philosoplier Calisthenes to death, for his 
seeming phiiosophicall, indeed mutinous stubburnnes. Put the 
cbiefe thing he ever was heard to wish for, was, that Horner had 
been alive. He well found, he received nmre braverie of niinde, 
bye the patterne of Achilles, then by hearing the definition of 
Fortitude ; and therefore, if Gato misUked Fulvius, for carying 
Mmius with him to the field, it may bo aunswered, that if 
Cato misliked it, the noble Fulvius liked it, or els he bad not 
doone it ; for it was not the excellent Cato Uticemis, (whose 
authority I would much more have reverenced,) but it was 
the former : in truth, a bitter punislter of faults, but else, a 
man that had never wcl sacrificed to the (graces. Hee mis- 
Uked and oryed out upon all Greeko learning, and yet being 80. 
years olde, began to learne it. IJe-like, fearing that Pluto under 
stood not Latino. Indeede, the Ilomaine laws allowed, no per 
son to be carried to the warres, but hee that was in the Souldiers 
role : and therefore, thougli Cato misliked his unmusttued per- 
son, hee misliked not bis worke. And if hee had, Scipio Nasioa 
judged by common consent, the best liomaine, loved him. Both 
the other Sdpio Brothers ... so loved him, that they caused 
his body to be buried in their Sepulcher, So its Cato, his au- 
tbojdtie being but against his person, and that aunswered, with 
so farre greater then himselfe, is heerin of no validitie. 

But now indeede my burthen is great ; now Plato his name is 
layde upon mee, whom I must confesse, of all Philosophers, I 
have ever esteemed roost worthy of reverence, and with great 
reason t Sith of all Philosophers, he is the most poetictill. Yet if 
he will defile the Fountaine, out of which his flowing streamea 
have .proceeded, lat us boldly examine with what reason.s hee 
it. First truly, a men might maliciously object, that Plato 
1)eii}g a Philosopher, was a naturall enemie of Poets: for 
indeede* after the Philosophers, had picked out of the sweets 
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misteries of Poetrie^ the right discerning true points of knowlt 
edge, they forthwith putting it in method, and making a 
Schoole-arte of that which tlie Poets did onely teach, by a 
divine delightfulnes, beginning to spume at their guides, like 
ungratefull Prentises, were not content to set up shops for them- 
selves, but sought by all meanes to discredit their Maisters. 
Which by the force of delight beeing barred them, the lease 
they could overthrow them, the more they liated them. For 
indeede, they found for Homer, seaven Cities strove, who should 
have him for their Citizen ; where many Citties banished Phi- 
losophers, as not fitte members to live among them. For onely 
repeating certaine of Euripides verses, many Athenians had 
their lyves saved of the Siracusians : when the Athenians 
themselves, thought many Philosophers, unwoorthie to live. . . . 

Againe, a man might aske out of wliat Common-wealth 
Plato did banish them ? insooth, thence where he himselfe 
alloweth communitie of women : So as belike, this banishment 
grewe not for effeminate wantonnes, sith little should poeticall 
Sonnets be hurtfull, when a man might have what woman he 
listed. But I honor philosophical! instructions, and blesse the 
wits which bred tlieni : so as they be not abused, which is like- 
wise stretched to Poetrie. . . . 

But what need more ? Aristotle writes the Arte of Poesie ; 
and why is it should not be written ? Plutarch teachoth the use 
to be gathered of them, and how if they should not be read ? 
And who reades Plutarchs eythcr liistory or philosophy, shall 
finde, hee trymmeth both tlieyr garments, with gards of Poesie. 
But I list not to defend Poesie, with the helpe of her underling. 
Historiography, let 't suffice, tliat it is a fit soyle for prayse to 
dwell upon : and what disprayso may sot upon it, is eyther 
easily overcome, or transformed Into just commendation. So 
tliat sith the excellencies of it, may be so easily, and so justly 
confirmed, and the low-creeping objections, so soone troden 
downe ; it not being an Art of lyes, but of true doctrine : not 
of effeminatenes, but of notable stirring of courage ; not of 
abusing mans witte, but of strengthning mans wit ; not 
banished, but honored by Plato: let us rather plant more 
Laurels, for to engarland our Poets heads, (which honor of 
being laureat, as besides them, onely tryumphant Captaines 
weare, is a sufficient authority to shewe the price they ought to 
be had in,) then suffer the ill-favouring breath of such wrong- 
speakers, once to blowe upon the cleere springs of Poesie. 
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SONNET PREFIXED TO THE FOREGOING. 

By henry constable. 

[About 1655 to before 1616.] 

Give pardon, blessed soul ! to my bold cries, 

If they, importune, interrupt thy song, 

Which now with joyful notes thou sing’st among 
The angel-quiristers of th^ heavenly skies. 

Give pardon eke, sweet soul ! to my slow cries, 

That since I saw thee now it is so long ; 

And yet the tears that unto thee belong, 

To thee as yet they did not sacrifice ; 

I did not know that thou wert dead before, 

I did not feel the grief I did sustain ; 

The greater stroke astonisheth the more, 
Astonishment takes from us sense of pain: 

I stood amazed when others’ tears begun, 

And now begin to weep when they have done. 


UNA AND THE LION. 

I 

By EDMUND SPENSER. 

(From “The Faerie Queen.”) 

[Edmund Spenseh, English poet, was born in London about 1552, and at- 
tended Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, He became intimate with Sir Philip Sidney 
and the Earl of Leicester, and through the latter’s inliuence procured (1580) the 
post of private secretary to Lord Grey de Wilton, the queen’s deputy in Ireland. 
For his services in suppressing Desmond’s rebellion, he obtained .3000 acres 
of the forfeited Desmond estates, including Kilcolman Castle and manor. At 
Raleigh’s suggestion he went to London in 1580, and the next year brought out 
the first three books of “The Faerie Queene,” which so pleased Elizabeth that 
she gave him a yearly pension of £50, In 1591 he returned to Kilcolman in 
poverty, and wrote “ Colin Clout’s Come Home Again.” Seven years later his 
house was burned by the Irish rebels, and on January, 1590, he died in poverty 
at Westminster. By his own request he was buried near Chaucer in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the funeral expenses being paid by the Karl of Essex. Besides the 
above works, Spenser wrote : “The Shepherd’s Calendar,” “Amoretti,” “ As- 
trophel,”. “ Four Hymns,” etc. ] 

Naught is there under heaven’s wide hollowness. 

That moves more dear compassion of mind, 

Than beauty brought t’ unworthy wretchedness 
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Through envy’s snares, or fortune’s freaks unkind. 

I, whether l«itely through Jier bright^W^ blin^ 

Or through allegiance, and fast fealty, 

Which I do owe unto all womankind. 

Feel my heart pierced with so great agony, 

When such I see, that all for pity I could die. 

And now it is empassionfed so deep. 

For fairest Una’s sake, of whom I sing, 

That my frail eyes those lines with tears do steep, 

To think how she through guileful handeling. 

Though true as touch, though daughter of a king) 
Though fair as ever living wight was fair, 

Though nor in word nor deed ill meriting, 

Is from her knight divorce4 in desj)air, 

And her due loves derived to that vile witch’s share. 

Yet she, most faithful lady, all this while 
Forsaken, woeful, solitary maid, 

Far from all people’s preace, as in exile. 

In wilderness and wasteful deserts strayed. 

To seek her knight ; who, subtilely betrayed 
Through that late vision which th’ enchanter wrought, 
Had her abandoned; she of naught afraid, 

Through woods and wasteness wide him daily sought. 
Yet wished tidings none of him vxnto her brought. 

One day, nigh Avoary of the irksome Avay, 

From her unhasty beast she did alight; 

And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 
In secret shadow, far from all men’s sight; 

From her fair head her fillet she undight. 

And laid her stole aside : Her angel’s face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shinhd bright. 

And made a sunshine in the shady place; 

Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace. 

It fortunifed, out of the thickest wood, 

A ramping lion rushfed suddenly, 

Hunting full greedy after savage blood. 

Sopn as the royal virgin he did spy. 

With gaping mouth at her ran greedily. 

To have at once devoured her tender corse ; 

But to the prey when as he drew more nig^ 

His bloody rage aesuagM with remorse, 

And, with the sight amazed, forgat his furious foroo. 
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Instead thereof^ he kissed her Weary feet, 

And licked her lily hands with fawning tongue; 

As he her wronged innocence did weot. 

O how can beauty master the most strong, 

And simple truth subdue avenging wrong! 

Whose yielded pride and proud submission, 

Still dreading death, when she had markfed long, 

Her heart gan melt in great compassion ; 

And drizzling tears did shed for i>ure affection. 

The lion, lord of every beast in field, 

Quoth she, “ his princely puissance doth abate, 

And mighty proud to humble weak does yield, 

Forgetful of the hungry rage, which late 
Him pricked in pity of my sad estate : — 

But he, my lion, and my noble lord, 

How does he find in cruel heart to hate 
Her that him loved, and ever inost adored 
As the god of my life ? why hath he me abhorred ? 

Redounding tears did clioke th’ end of her jdaint, 

Which softly echoed from the neighbor wood ; 

And, sad to see her sorrowful constraint, 

The kingly bc'ast upon her gazing stood. 

With pity calmed, down fell his angry mood. 

At last, in close heart shutting up her pain, 

Arose the virgin, born of lieaveuly brood, 

And to her snowy palfrey got again, 

To seek her strayed champion if she might attain. 

The lion would not leave her desolate, 

But with her went along, as a strong guard 
Of her chaste person, and a faithful mate 
Of her sad troubles and misfortunes hard; 

Still, when .she sli^pt, he kept both watc.h and ward ; 

And, when she waked, he waited diligent, 

With humble service to her will prepared : 

From her fair eyes he took commandennent, 

And ever by her looks conceived her intent. 

Long she thus traveled through deserts wide, 

By which she thouglit her wandering knight should pass. 
Yet never show of living wight espied ; 

Till that at length she found the trodden gras.s 
In which the track of people’s footing was, 

Under the steep foot of a mountain hoar; 
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The same she follows, till at last she has 
A damsel spied slow-footing her before, 

That on her shoulders sad a pot of water bore. 

To whom approaching, she to her gan call, 

To weet, if dwelling place were nigh at hand : 

But the rude wench her answered naught at all ; 

She could not hoar, nor speak, nor understand: 

Till, seeing by her side the lion stand. 

With sudden fear her pitcher down she threw 
And fled away ; for never in that land 
Face of fair lady she before did view, 

And that dread lion’s look her cast in deadly hue. 

Full fast she fled, ne ever looked behind. 

As if her life upon the wager lay ; 

And home she came, whereas her mother blind 
Sat in eternal night ; naught could slie say ; 

But, sudden catching hold, did her dismay 
With quaking hands, and other signs of fear; 

Who, full of ghastly fright and cold affray, 

Gan shut the door. By this arrived there 
Dame Una, weary dame, and entrance did requere: 

Which when none yielded, her unruly page 
With his rude claws the wicket open rent. 

And let her in; where, of his cruel rage 
Nigh dead with fear, and faint astonishment, 

She found them both in darksome corner pent : 
Where that old woman day and night did pray 
Upon her beads, devoutly penitent; 

Nine liundred Paternosters every day, 

And thrice nine hundred Aves, she was wont to say. 

And, to augment her painftd penance more. 

Thrice every week in ashes she did sit. 

And next her wrinkled skin, rough sackcloth wore 
And thrice-three times did fast from any bit : 

But now for fear her beads she did forget. 

Whose needless dread for to remove away. 

Fair Una framM words and count’nance fit; 

Which hardly done, at length she gan them pray. 
That in their cottage small that night she rest her may. 

The day is spent; and cometh drowsy night, 

When every creature shrouded is in sleep ; 
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Sad Una down her lay in weary plight, 

And at her feet the lion watch doth keep ; 

Instead of rest, she does lament, and weep. 

For the late loss of her dear-lov6d knight, 

And sighs, and groans, and evermore does steep 
Her tender breast in bitter tears all night ; 

All night she thinks too long, and often looks for light. 

Now when Aldcboran was mounted high. 

Above the shiny Cassiopeia’s chair, 

And all in deadly sleep did drownfed lie, 

One knocked at the door, and in would fare ; 

He kuock^!tl fast, and often curst, and sware, 

That ready entrance was not at his call ; 

For on his back a heavy load he bare 
Of nightly stealths, and pillage several, 

Which he had got abroad by purchase criminal. 

He was, to weet, a stout and sturdy thief. 

Wont to rob churches of their orn.aments. 

And poor men’s boxes of their due relief. 

Which given was to them for good intents; 

The holy saints of their rich vestiments 
He did disrobe, when all men careless slept ; 

And spoiled the priests of their habiliments; 

Whiles none the holy things in safety kept. 

Then he by cunning sleights in at the window crept. 

And all, that he by right or wrong could find. 

Unto this house he brought, and did bestow 
Upon the daughter of this woman blind, 

Abessa, daughter of Corceca slow. 

With whom he whoredom used that few did know, 
And fed her fat with feast of offerings. 

And plenty, which in all the land did grow ; 

Ne spared he to give her gold and rings; 

And now he to her brought part of his stolen things. 

Thus, long the door with rage and threats he bet; 
Yet of those fearful women none durst rise 
(The lion frayfed them) him in to let ; 

He would no longer stay him to advise. 

But open breaks the door in furious wise, 

And ent’ring is ; when that disdainful beast, 
Encount’ring fierce, him sudden doth surprise ; 
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And seizing cruel claws on trembling breast, 

Under his lordly foot him proudly hath supprest. 

Him booteth not resist, nor succor call, 

His bleeding heart is in the venger’s hand; 

Who straight him rent in thousand pieces small, 

And quite dismomb’red hath : the thirsty laud 
Drank up his life ; his corse left on the strand. 

His fearful friends wear out the woeful night, 

Ne dare to weep, nor seem to understand 
The heavy hap which on them is alight; 

Afraid, lest to themselves the like mishappen might. 

Now when broad day the world discovered has, 

U p U na rose, up rose the lion eke ; 

And on their former journey forward pass. 

In Avaj's unknown, her wand’ ring knight to seek, 

With pains far passing that long-wand’ring Greek, 

That for his love refused deity *, 

Such were the labors of this lady meek. 

Still seeking him, that from her still did fly; 

Then furthest from her hope, when most she weened nigh. 

Soon as she parted thence, the fearftd twain. 

That blind old woman, and her daughter deal’, 

Came forth; and, finding Kirkrapino there slain, 

For anguish great they gan to rend their hair. 

And b<;at their breasts, and naked flesh to tear : 

And Avlien they both had Avept and Availed their fill, 
Then forth they ran, like two amazed deer, 

Half mad through malice and revenging will, 

To follow her that Avas the causer of their ill : 

Wliom ove’.’taking, they gan loudly bray, 

With holloAv howling, and I'amonting cry ; 

Shamefully at her railing all the way, 

And her accusing of dishonesty, 

That was the flower of faith and chastity: 

And still, amidst her railing, she did pray 
That plagues, and mischiefs, and long misery, 

Might fall on her, and follow all tfie way ; 

And that in endless error she might ever stray. 


But, Avhen she saw her prayers naught prevail, 
She back returniid with some labor lost; 
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And in the way, a6 she did weep and wail, 

A knight her mot in mighty arms embost, 

Yet knight was not for all his bragging boast; 

But subtle Arehimag, that Una sought 
By traynes into new troubles to have tossed : 

Of that old woman tidings he besought. 

If that of such a lady she could tellen aught. 

Therewith she gan her passion to renew. 

And cry, and curse, and rail, and rend her hair, 
Saying, that harlot she too lately knew, 

That caused her shed so many a bitter tear; 

And so forth told the story of her Liar. 

Much seemed he to moan her hapless chance. 

And after for that lady did inquere ; 

Which being taught, he forward gan advance 
Ilis fair enchanted steed, and eke his oharinfed lance. 

Erelong he came where Una traveled slow, 

And that wild champion waiting her Iwside ; 

Whom seeing such, for dread he dur.st iif)t show 
Himself too nigh at hand, but turned wide 
Unto an hill; from whence when she him s])ied. 

By his like-seeming shield her knight by name 
She weened it was, and towards him gan vide ; 
Approaching nigh she wist it was the same ; 

And with fair fearful humblesse towards him she came 

And weeping said, ‘^Ah, my long-lack6d lord, 

Where have ye been thus long out of my sight ? 

Much feared 1 to have been quite abhorred. 

Or aught have done, that ye displeasen might, 

That should as death unto my dear licavt light; 

For since mine eye your joyous sight did miss, 

My cheerful day is turned to cheerless night. 

And eke my night of death the shadow is : 

But welcome now, my light, and shining lamp of bliss I ” 

He thereto meeting said, “ My dearest dame. 

Far be it from your thought, and fro my will. 

To think that knighthood I so much should shame, 

As you to leave that have me lov^d still, 

And chose in Faerie court, of mere good will, 

Where noblest knights were to bo found on earth. 

The earth shall sooner leave her kindly skill - 
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To bring forth fruit, and make eternal dearth, 

Than I leave you, my life, yborn of heavenly birth. 

“ And sooth to say, why I left you so long. 

Was for to seek adventure in strange place; 

Where, Archimago said, a felon strong 
To many knights did daily work disgrace ; 

But knight he now shall nevermore deface: 

Good cause of mine excuse that mote ye please 
Well to accept, and evermore embrace 
My faithful service, that by land and seas 
Have vowed you to defend : now then your plaint appease/' 

His lovely words her seemed due recompense 
Of all her passed pains ; one loving hour 
Bor many years of sorrow can dispense ; 

A dram of sweet is worth a pound of sour. 

She has forgot how many a woeful stowre 
For him she late endured ; she speaks no more 
Of past : true is that true love hath no power 
To lookcn back ; his eyes be fixt before. 

Before her stands her knight, for whom she toiled so sore. 

Much like, as when the beaten mariner, 

That long hath wand’red in the ocean wide. 

Oft soused in swelling Tethys’ saltish tear; 

And long time having tanned his tawny hide 
With blust’ring breath of heaven, that none can bide, 

And scorching flames of fierce Orion's hound ; 

Soon as the port from far he has espied. 

His cheerful whistle merrily doth sound. 

And Nereus crowns with cups; his mates him pledge around: 

Such joy made Una, when her knight she found; 

And eke th’ enchanter joyous seemed no less 
Than the glad merchant, that does view from ground 
His ship far come from watery wildeimess ; 

He hurls out vows, and Neptune oft doth bless. 

So forth they passed ; and all the way they spent 
Discoursing of her dreadful late distress. 

In which he asked her what the lion meant ; 

Who told, her all that fell in journey, as she went. 

They had not ridden far, when they might see 
One pricking towards them with hasty, heat, 
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Full strongly armed, and on a courser free, 

That through his fierceness foamfed all with sweat, 

And the sharp iron did for anger eat, 

When his hot rider spurred his chafed side ; 

His look was stern, and seemfed still to threat 
Cruel revenge, which he in heart did hide : 

And on his shield Sans loy in bloody lines was dyed. 

When nigh he drew unto this gentle pair, 

And saw the red cross which the knight did bear, 

He burnt in fire ; and gan eftsoones prepare 
Himself to battle with his couched spear. 

Loath was that other, and did faint through fear, 

To taste th’ uutri^id dint of deadly steel : 

But yet his lady did so well him cheer, 

That hope of new good hap lie gan to feel ; 

So bent his spear, and spurred his horse with iron heel. 

But that proud Paynim forward came so fierce 
And full of wrath, that, with his sharp-head spear. 

Through vainly crossed shield he (]uite did jiierce; 

And, had his staggering steed not shrunk for fear, 

Through shield and body eke he should him bear : 

Yet, so great was the puissance of his push. 

That from his saddle quite he did him bear : 

He tumbling rudely down to ground did rush. 

And from his gor^d wound a well of blood did gush. 

Dismounting lightly from his lofty steed. 

He to him leapt, in mind to reave his life, 

And proudly said : “ Lo, there the worthy meed 
Of him that slew Sansfoy with bloody knife j 
Henceforth his ghost, freed from repining strife. 

In peace may passen over Lethe lake ; 

When mourning altars, purged with enemy’s life. 

The black infernal furies do aslake : 

Life from Sansfoy thou took’st, Sansloy shall from thee take.” 

Therewith in haste his helmet gan unlace. 

Till Una cried : “ O hold that heavy hand, 

Dear sir, whatever that thou be in place : 

!Enough is that thy foe doth vanquished stand 
Now at thy mercy; mercy not withstand; 

For he is one the truest knight alive. 

Though conquered now he lie on lowly land : 
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And, whilst him fortune favored, fair did thrive 
In blo^y field ; therefore of life him not deprive.” 

Her piteous words might not abate his rage ; 

But, rudely rending up his helmet, would 

Have slain him straight ; but when he sees his age, 

And hoary head of Archimago old, 

His hasty hand he doth amazed hold, 

And, half asliamM, wond’red at the sight : 

For the old man well knew he, though untold, 

In charms and magic to have wondrous might; 

Ne ever wont in field, ne in round lists to fight; 

And said : “ Why, Archimago, luckless sire, 

What do I sec ? what hard mishap is this. 

That hath thee hither brought to taste mine ire ? 

Or thine the fault, or mine the error is. 

Instead of foe to wound my friend amiss?” 

He answered naught, but in a trance still lay, 

And on those guileful daz6d eyes of his 
The cloud of death did sit ; which done away. 

Ho left him lying so, ne would no longer stay: 

But to the virgin comes; who all this while 
Amazfed stands, herself so mocked to see 
By him who has the guerdon of his guile. 

For so misfeiguing her true knight to be : 

Yet is she now in more perj)lexity. 

Loft in the hand of that same Paynim bold. 

From whom her booteth not at all to flee : 

Who, by her cleanly garment catching hold, 

Her from her palfrey plucked, her visage to behold. 

But her fierce servant, full of kingly awe 
And high disdain, whenas his sovereign dame 
So rudely handled by her foe he saw, 

With gaping jaws full greedy at him came, 

Aud, ramping on his shield, did Aveen the same 
Have reft away with his sharp rending claws : 

But he was stout, and lust did now inflame 
His courage more, that from his griping paws . 

He hath hb shield redeemed ; and forth his sword he draws. 

Q then, too weak and feeble was the force 
Of savage beast, his puiesance to withstand ! 
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For he was strong, and of so mighty corse, 

As ever wielded spear in warlike hand; 

And feats of arms did wisely understand. 

Eftsoones he pierced through his chaffed chest 
With thrilling point of deadly iron brand, 

And lanced his lordly heart: with death opprest 
He roared aloud, whiles life forsook his stubborn breast. 

Who now is left to keep the fdrlorn maid 
From raging spoil of lawless victor’s will? 

Her faithful guard removed; her hope dismayed; 
Herself a yielded prey to save or spill ! 

He now, lord of the field, his pride to fill. 

With fOul reproaches and disdainful spite 
Her vilely entertains; and, will or nil], 

Bears her away upon his courser light : 

Her prayers naught prevail: his rage is more of might. 

And all the way, with great hainonting pain. 

And piteous plaints, she lilleth his dull ears. 

That stony heart could riven have in twain ; 

And all the way she wets with flowing tears: 

But he, enraged with rancor, nothing licars. 

Her servile beast yet wottld not leave her so. 

But follows her far off, no aught ho fears 
To be partaker of her waud’ring woe : 

More mild in beastly kind, than that her beastly foe. 

SONNET ON THE FAIRY QUEEN. 

By Sib WALTKli KAI.EKiH. 

MirrnouaHT 1 saw the grave where Laura lay, 

Within that temple where the vestal flame 
Was wont to burn ; and passing by that Way 
To see that buried dust of liviug fame. 

Whose tomb fair Love, and fairer Virtue kept, 

All suddenly I saw the Faery Queen : 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept, 

And from thenceforth those Graces were not seen; 
^or they this Queen attended ;) in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Ijaura’s hearse : 

Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed. 

And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did pierce; 
Where Homer’s spright did tremble all for grief. 

And cursed th’ access of that celestial thief. 
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THREE PHASES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 

[John Richard Green was born at Oxford in 1837 ; graduated at Jesus 
College ; became a clergyman, and in 1868 librarian to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury at Lambeth. His earliest bent was toward studying the germs of 
English history, and after many short papers his “ Short History of the English 
People” (1874) made him fjimous. In spite of an incurable disease and great 
weakness, and of firdent service in practical church work, he published “The 
Making of England” in 1882, and had nearly completed “The Conquest 
of England” (comi)letcd and published by his widow) when he died, March 
7, 1883. He published some other works, and suggested the English Historical 
lieview,'] 

The Primitive Teutons. 

For the fatherland of the English race we must look far 
away from England itself. In the fifth century after the birth 
of Christ the one country which we know to have borne the 
name of Angoln or England lay within the district which is 
now called Sleswick, a district in the heart of the peninsula that 
parts the Baltic from the northern seas. Its pleasant pastures, 
its black-timbered homesteads, its prim little townships looking 
down on inlets of purple water, were then but a wild wast^ of 
heather and sand, girt along the coast with a sunless wood- 
land, broken here and there by meadows that crept down to 
the marshes and the sea. The dwellers in this district, liow- 
ever, seem to have been merely an outlying fragment of what 
was called the Engle or English folk, the bulk of whom lay 
probably in what is now Lower Hanover and Oldenburg. On 
one side of them the Saxons of Westphalia held the land from 
the Weser to the Rhino; on the other, the Eastphalian Saxons 
stretched away to the Elbe. North again of the fragment of- 
the English folk in Sleswick lay another kindred tribe, the 
Jutes, whose name is still preserved in their district of Jut- 
land. Engle, Saxon, and Jute all belonged to the same Low 
German branch of the Teutonic family ; and at the moment 
when history discovers them they were being drawn together 
by the ties of a common blood, common speech, common social 
and political institutions. There is little ground indeed for 
believing that the three tribes looked on themselves as one 
people, or that wc can as yet apply to them, save by anticipa- 
tion, the common name of Englishmen. But each of them was 
destined to share in the conquest of the land in which we live. 
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and it is from the union of all of them when its conquest was 
complete that the English people has sprung. . . . 

Changes of which we know nothing had long before the 
time at which our history opens grouped these little common- 
wealths together in larger communities, whether we name 
them tribe, people, or folk. The ties of race and kindred 
were no doubt drawn tighter by the needs of war. The 
organization of each folk, as such, sprang in all likelihood 
mainl}'^ from war, from a common greed of conquest, a common 
need of defense. Its form at any rate was wholly military. 
The folkmoot was in fact the war host, the gathering of every 
freeman of the tribe in arms. The head of the folk, a head 
which existed only so long as war Avent on, was the le.ader 
whom the host chose to command it. Its witenagemote or 
meeting of Avise men was the ho.st’s council of war, the gather- 
ing of those ealdormen Avho had brought the men of the vil- 
lages to the field. The host Avas formed by levies from the 
various districts of the tribe ; the lai-ger of Avhich probably 
owed their name of “ hundreds ” to the hundred Avarriors each 
originally sent to it. In histoi’ic times, however, the regularity 
of such a military organization, if it ever existed, had passed 
aAvay, and the quotas varied with the varying customs of each 
district. But men, whether many or fcAV, were still due from 
each district to the host, and a cry of war at once called toAvn- 
reeve and hundred-reeve Avith their followers to the field. . . . 

The energy of these peoples fouml vent in a restlessness 
which drove them to take part in the general attack of the 
German race on the Empire of Rome. For busy tillers and 
busy fishers as Englishmen Avere, they Avero at heart fighters, 
and their world was a Avorld of war. Tribe Avarred with tribe, 
and village with village ; even within the toAvnship itself feuds 
parted household from household, and i)assions of hatred and 
vengeance were handed on from father to son. Their mood 
was above all a mood of fighting men, venturesome, self-reliant, 
proud, with a dash of hardness and cruelty in it, but ennobled 
by the virtues which spring from war, by personal courage and 
loyalty to plighted word, by a high and stern sense of manhood 
and the worth of man. A grim joy in hard fighting was al- 
ready a characteristic of the race. War was the Englishman’s 
“ shield play ” and “ sword game ” ; the gleeman’s verse took 
fresh fire as he sang of the rush of the host and the crash of its 
shield line. Their arms and weapons, helmet and mail shirt, 
tall spear and javelin, sword and seax, the short, broad dagger 
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that hung at each warrior’s girdle, gathered to them much of 
the legend and the art which gave color and poetry to the life 
of Englishmen. Each sword had its name like a living thing. 
And next to their love of war came their love of the sea. 
Everywhere throughout Beowulf’s song, as everywhere through- 
out the life that it pictures, we catch the salt whiff of the sea. 
The Englishman was as proud of his sea craft as of his war 
craft ; sword in teeth he plunge<l into the sea to meet walrus 
and sea lion ; he told of his wlialo chase amid the icy waters of 
the north. Hardly less than his lovo for the sea was the love 
he boro to the ship that traversed it. In the fond playfulness 
of English verse the ship was “the wave floater,” “the foam- 
necked,” “like a bird” as it skimmed the wave crest, “like a 
swan ” as its curved prow breasted the “ swan road ” of the sea. 

Their passion for the sea marked out for them their part in 
the general movement of the (Jerman nations. While Goth 
and Lombard were slowly advancing over the mountain and 
plain, the boats of the Englishmen pushed faster over the sea. 
Bands of English rovers, outdriven by stress of fight, had long 
found a home there, and lived as they could by sack of vessel 
or coast. Chance has preserved for us in a Sleswick peat bog 
one of the war keels of these early pirates. The boat is flat- 
bottomed, seventy feet long and eight or nine feet wide, its 
sides of oak boards fastened with bark ropes and iron bolts. 
Fifty oars drove it over the waves with a freight of warriors 
whose arms, axes, swords, lances, and knives were found heaped 
together in its hold. Like the galleys of the Middle Ages, such 
boats could only creep cautiously along from harbor to harbor 
in rough weather ; but in smooth water their swiftness fitted 
them admirably for the piracy by which the men of these tribes 
were already making themselves dreaded. ■ Its flat bottom en- 
abled them to beach the vessel on any fitting coast ; and a step 
on shore at once transformed the boatmen into a war band. 
From the first the daring of the English race broke out in the 
secrecy and suddenness of the pirates’ swoop, in the fierceness 
of their onset, in the careless glee with which they seised either 
sword or oar. “Foes are they,” sang a Roman jpoet of the 
time, “ fierce beyond other foes and cunning as they are fierce j 
the sea is their school of war and the storm ^ their friend ; they 
are sea wolves that prey on the pillage of the world I ” 

Of the three English tribes the Saxons lay nearest to the 
empire, and they were naturally the first to touch the Roman 
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world ; before the close of the third century, indeed, their 
boats- appeared in such force in the English Channel as to call 
for a special fleet to resist them. The piracy of our fathers had 
thus brought them to the shores of a land which, dear as it is 
now to Englishmen, had not as yet been trodden by English 
feet. This land was Britain. When the Saxon boats touched 
its coast the island was the westernmost province of the lioman 
Empire. In the fifty-fifth year before Christ a descent of Julius 
Caesar revealed it to the Homan world ; and a century after 
Caesar’s landing the Emperor Claudius undertook its conquest. 
The work was swiftly carried out. Before thirty years were 
over the bulk of the island had passed beneath the Roman sway 
and the Roman frontier had been carried to the Firths of Forth 
and of Clyde. The work of civilization followed fast on the work 
of the sword. To the last, indeed, the distance of the island 
from the seat of empire left her less Romanized than any other 
province of the west. The bulk of the population 8cattere<l 
over the country seem in spite of imperial edicts to have clung 
to their old law as to their old language, and to have retained 
some traditional allegiance to their native chief. But Roman 
civilization rested mainly on city life, and in Britain as else- 
where the city was thoroughly Roman. In towns such as 
Lincoln or York, governed by their own municipal officers, 
guarded by massive walls, and linked together by a network of 
magnificent I’oads which reached from one end of the island to 
the other, manners, language, political life, all were of Rome. 

For three hundred years the Roman sword secured order 
and peace without Britain and within, and with peace and order 
came a wide and rapid prosperity. Commerce sprang up in 
ports, among which Loudon licld the first rank ; agriculture 
flourished till Britain became one of the corn-exporting coun- 
tries of the world ; the mineral resources of the province were 
exfflored in the tin mines of Cornwall, the lead mines of Somer- 
set or Northumberland, and the iron mines of the Forest of 
Deanv But evils which sapped tlic stretigth of the whole em- 
pire told at last on the province of Britain. Wealth and pop- 
ulation alike declined under a crushing system of taxation, 
under restrictions which fettered industry, under a despotism 
which crushed out all local independence. And with decay 
within came danger ’from without. For centuries past the 
Roman frontier had held kick the barbaric world beyond it — 
the Parthian of the Euphrates, the Numidian of the Afrioan 
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desert, the German of the Danube or the Rhine. In Britain a 
wall drawn from Newcastle to Carlisle bridled the British 
tribes, the Piets as 'hey were called, who had been sheltered 
from Roman conquest by the fastnesses of the Highlands. It 
was this mass of savage barbarism which broke upon the empire 
as it sank into decay. In its western dominions the triumph 
of these assailants was complete. The Pranks conquered and 
colonized Gaul. The West Goths conquered and colonized 
Spain. The Vandals founded a kingdom in Africa. The 
Bvtrgnndians encamped in the border land between Italy and 
the Rhone. The East Goths ruled at last in Italy itself. 

It was to defend Italy against the Goths that Rome in the 
opening of the fifth century withdrew her legions from Britain, 
and from that moment the province was left to struggle unaided 
against the Piets. Nor were these its only enemies. While 
marauders from Ireland, whose inhabitants then bore the name 
of Scots, harried the west, the boats of Saxon pirates, as we 
have seen, were swarming off its eastern and southern coasts. 
For forty years Britain held bravely out against these assail- 
ants ; but civil strife broke its powers of resistance, and its 
rulers fell back at last on the fatal policy by which the empire 
invited its doom while striving to avert it — the policy of match- 
ing barbarian against barbarian. By the usual promises of 
land and pay a band of warriors was drawn for this purpose 
from Jutland in 449, with two ealdormen, llengcst and Horsa, 
at their head. If by English history we mean the history of 
Englishmen in the land which from that time they made their 
own, it is with this landing of Hengest’s war band that English 
history begins. 

John and the Great Charter. 

“Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled by the fouler presence of 
John.” The terrible verdict of his contempoi’aries has passed 
into tlie sober judgment of history. Externally John possessed 
all the quickness, the vivacity, the cleverness, the good humor, 
the social charm, which distinguished his house. His worst 
enemies owned that he toiled steadily and closely at the Work 
of administration. He was fond of learned men like Gerald of 
Wales. He had a strange gift of attracting friends and of win- 
ning the love of women. But in his inner soul John was the 
worst outcome of the Angevins. He united into one mass of 
wickedness their insolence, their selfishness, their unbridled 
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lust, their cruelty and tyranny, their shamelessness, their super- 
stition, their cynical indifference to honor or truth. In mere 
boyhood he tore, with brutal levity, the beards of the Irish 
chieftains who came to own him as their lord. His ingrati- 
tude and perfidy brought his father with sorrow to the grave. 
To his brother he was the worst of traitors. All Christendom 
believed him to be the murderer of his nephew, Arthur of 
Brittany. He abandoned one wife and was faithless to an- 
other. His punishments were refinements of cruelty, llie star- 
vation of children, the crushing old men under copes of lead. 
His court was a brothel where no woman was safe from the 
royal lust, and where his cynicism loved to publish the news 
of his victim’s shame. He was as craven in his superstition 
as he was daring in his impiety. Though he scoffed at 
priests and turned his back on the mass, even amid the solem- 
nities of his cox’onation, he never stirred on a journey without 
hanging relics round his neck. But with the wickedness of 
his race he inherited its profound ability. His plan for the 
relief of Chateau Gaillard, the rapid march by which he shat- 
tered Arthur’s hopes at Mirabel, showed an inborn genius for 
war. In the ra^jidity and breadth of his political combinations 
he far surpassed the statesmen of his time, 'i'hroughout his 
reign we see him quick to discern the difificulties of his position, 
and inexhaustible in the resources with which he met them. 
The overthrow of his continental power only spurred him to 
the formation of a league which all but brought Philip to the 
ground ; and the sudden revolt of England was parried by a 
shameless alliance with the papacy. The closer study of John’s 
history clears away the charges of sloth and incapacity with 
which men tried to explain the greatness of his fall. The awful 
lessonof his life restsonthe fact that the king who lost Normandy, 
became the vassal of the pope, and perished in a struggle of 
despair against English freedom, was no weak and indolent 
voluptuary, but the ablest and most ruthless of the Angevins. 

From the moment of his return to England in 1204 John’s 
whole energies were bent to the recovery of his dominions on 
the Continent. He impatiently collected money and men for 
the support of those adherents of the house of Anjou who were 
still struggling against the arms of France in Poitou and 
Guienne, and in the summer of 1205 he gathered an army at 
Portsmouth and prepared to cross the cliannel. But his proj- 
ect was suddenly thwarted by the resolute opposition of the 
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pvimatc, Hubert Walter, and the Earl of Pembroke, William 
Marshal. So completely liad both the baronage and the churdii 
been humbled by his father that the attitude of their repre- 
sentatives revealed to the king a new spirit of national freedom 
which was rising around him, and John at once braced himself 
to a struggle with it. The death of Hubert Walter in July, 
only a few days after his protest, removed his most formidalde 
opponent, and the king resolved to neutralize the opposition 
of the church by j)lacing a creature of his own at its head. 
John de Grey, Bishop of Norwich, was elected by the monks 
of Canterbury at his bidding, and enthroned as primate. But 
in a previous thougli informal gathering the convent had 
already chosen its subprior, Ueginakl, as archbishop. The 
rival claimants hastened to appeal to Rome, and their appeal 
I'eaehed the papal court before Christmas. The result of the 
contest was a startling one both for themselves and for the 
king. After a year’s careful examination Innocent the Third, 
who now occupied the papal throne, quashed at the close of 
1200 both the contested elections. The decision was probably 
a just one, but Jiinocent was far from stopping there. The 
monks who appeared before him brought powers from the con- 
vent to clioose a new primate should their earlier nomination 
be set aside; and John, scci’etly assured of their choice of 
Grey, had promised to confirm their election. But the bribes 
which the king lavished at Rome failed to win the pope over 
to his plan ; and whether from mere love of power, for he was 
pushing the papal claims of supremacy over Christendom further 
than any of his predecessors, or as may fairly be supposed in 
despair of a free election within English bounds. Innocent com- 
manded the monks to elect in his presence Stephen Langton 
to the archiepiscopal see. 

Personally a better choice could not have been made, for 
Stephen was a man who, by sheer weight of learning and holi- 
ness of life, had risen to the dignity of cardinal, and whose 
after career placed liim in the front rank of English patriots. 
But in itself the step was an usurpation of the right both Of 
the church and of the crown. The king at once met it with 
resistance. When Innocent consecrated the new prin»ate ih 
J une, 1207, and threatened the realm with interdict if Ijaugton 
Wore any longer excluded from his see, John replied by h 
counter threat that the interdict should be followed by thte 
banishment of the clergy and the mxitilation of etory Italiaa 
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he could seize in the realm. How little he feared the priest- 
hood he showed when the clergy refused his demand of a 
thirteenth of movables for the whole country, and Arclibishop 
Geoff ry of York resisted the tax before the council. John 
banished the archbishop and extorted the money. Innocent, 
however, was not a man to draw back from his purpose, and 
in March, 1208, the interdict ho had threatened fell upon the 
land. All worship, save that of a few privileged orders, all 
administration of sacraments, save that of private baptism, 
ceased over the length and breadth of the country : the church 
bells were silent, the dead lay unburied on the ground. Many 
of the bishops fled from the country. I'ko church in fact, so 
long the main support of the royal power against the baronage, 
was now driven into opposition. Its change of attitude was 
to be of vast moment in the struggle which was impending ; 
but John recked little of the future ; he replied to the interdict 
by confiscating the lands of the clergy who observed it, by 
subjecting them in spite of their privileges to the royal courts, 
and by leaving outrages on them unpunished. “ Let him go,” 
said John, when a Welshman was brought before him for the 
murder of a priest; “he has killed my enemy.” In 1209 the 
pope proceeded to the further sentence of excommunication, 
and the king was formally cut off from the ])alc of the church. 
Bdt the new sentence was met with the same defiance as the 
old. Five of the bishops fled over sea, and secret disaffection 
was spreading widely, but there was no piiblic avoidance of 
the excommunicated king. An archdeacon of Norwich who 
withdrew from his service was crushed to death under a cope 
of lead, and the hint was sufficient to prevent either prelate 
or noble from following his example. 

The attitude of Jolin showed the power which the adminis- 
trative reforms of his father had given to tlx; crown. He stood 
alone, with nobles estranged from him and the church against 
him, but his strength .seemed utterly unhi-okon. From the 
first moment of his rule .John had defied tlie baronage. The 
promise to satisfy their demand for rcdicss of wrongs in the 
past reign — a promise made at his election — remained unful- 
.filled ; when the demand was repeated he answered it by seiz- 
ing their castles and taking their children as hostages for 'iheir 
loyalty. The cost of his fruitless threats of war had been, met 
by heavy and repeated taxation, by increased land tax tvnd 
increased scutage. The quarrel with the church and fear of 
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their revolt only deepened his oppression of the nobles. He 
drove De Braose, one of the most powerful of the lords 
marchers, to die in exile, while his wife and grandchildren 
were believed to have been starved to death in the royal 
prisons. On the nobles who still clung panic-stricken to the 
court of the excommunicate king, John heaped outrages worse 
than death. Illegal exactions, the seizure of their castles, the 
preference shown to foreigners, were small provocations com- 
pared with his attacks on the honor of their wives and daugh- 
ters. But the baronage still submitted. The financial exactions, 
indeed, became light as John filled his treasury with the goods 
of the church ; the king’s vigor was seen in the rapidity with 
which he crushed a rising of the nobles in Ireland and foiled 
an outbreak of the Welsh; while the triumphs of his father 
had taught the baronage its weakness in any single-handed 
struggle against the crown. Hated therefore as he was, the 
land remained still. Only one weapon was now left in Inno- 
cent’s hands. Men held then that a king, once excommunicate, 
ceased to be a Christian or to have claims on the obedience 
of Christian subjects. As spiritual heads of Christendom, the 
popes had ere now asserted their right to remove such a ruler 
from his throne and to give it to a worthier than he ; and 
it was this right which Innocent at last felt himself driven 
to exercise. After useless threats he issued in 1212 a bull' of 
deposition against John, absolved his subjects from their alle- 
giance, proclaimed a crusade against him as an enemy to 
Christianity and the church, and committed the execution of 
the sentence to the king of the Freneh. John met the an- 
nouncement of this step with the same scorn as before. His 
insolent disdain suffered the Roman legate. Cardinal Pandulf, 
to proclaim his deposition to his face at Northampton. When 
Philip collected an army for an attack on England, an enor- 
mous host gathered at the king’s call on Barham Down ; and 
the English fleet dispelled all danger of invasion by crossing 
the channel, by capturing a number of French ships, and by 
burning Dieppe. 

But it was not in England only that the king showed l^js 
strength and activity. Vile as he was, John possessed in <i 
high degree the political ability of his race, and in the dipl<|N 
matic efforts with which he met the danger from France He 
show himself his father’s equal. The barons of Poitou were 
roused to attack Philip from the south. John bought the aid 
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of the Count of Flanders on his northern border. I'lie German 
king, Otto, pledged himself to bring the knighthood of Ger- 
many to support an invasion of France. But at the moment 
of his success in diplomacy John suddenly gave way. It was, 
in fact, the revelation of a danger at home which shook him 
from his attitude of contemptuous defiance. The bull of 
deposition gave fresh energy to every enemy. The Scotch 
king was in correspondence with Innocent. Tlie Welsh princes 
who had just been forced to submission broke out again in war. 
John hanged their hostages, and called his host to muster for 
a fresh inroad int.o Wales, but the army met only to become a 
fresh source of danger. Powerless to oppose the king openly, 
the baronage had plunged almost to a man into secret conspi- 
racies. The hostility of Philip had dispelled their dread of 
isolated action ; many, indeed, had even promised aid to the 
French king on his landing. John found himself in the midst 
of hidden enemies ; and nothing could have saved him but the 
haste — whether of panic or quick decision — with which he 
disbanded his army and took refuge in Nottingham Castle. 
The arrest of some of the barons showed how true were his 
fears, for the heads of the French conspiracy, Robert Fitz- 
Walter and Eustace de Vesci, at once fled oversea to J^hilip. 
His daring self-confidence, the skill of his diplomacy, could 
no longer hide from John the utter loneliness of his position. 
At war with Rome, with France, with Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, at war with the church, he saw himself disarmed by 
this sudden revelation of treason in the one force left at liis 
disposal. With characteristic suddenness he gave way. Ho 
endeavored by remission of fines to win back his people. He 
negotiated eagerly with the pope, consented to receive the arch- 
bishop, and promised to repay the money he had extorted from 
the church. . . . On the 1.5th of May, 1213, he knelt before 
the legate Pandulf, surrendered his kingdom to the Roman see, 
took it back again as a tributary vassal, swore fealty and did 
liege homage to the pope. 

In after times men believed that England thrilled at the 
news with a sense of national shame such as she had never felt 
before. “ He has become the pope’s man,” the whole country 
was said to have murmured ; “ he has forfeited the very name 
of king; from a free man he has degraded himself into a serf.” 
^ut this was the belief of a time still to come, when the rapid 
growth of national feeling which this step and its issues did 
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more than anythihg to foster made men look back on the scene 
between John and Pandulf as a national dishonor. We see life* 
tie trace of such a feeling in the contemporary accounts of the 
time. All seem rather to have regarded it as a complete settle* 
meht of the didiciilties in which king and kingdom were in* 
volved. As a political incasure its success Avas immediate and 
complete. The F rencli army at once broke up in impotent rage ; 
and when Philip turned on the enemy John had raised up for 
him in Flanders, 500 Fnglish ships under the Earl of Salisbury 
fell upon the fleet which accompanied the French array along 
the coast and utterly destroyed it. The league which John 
had so long mattircd at once disclosed itself. Otto, reinforcing 
Ids German army by the knighthood of Flanders and Boulogne 
as Well as by a body of mercenaries in the pay of the English 
king» invaded France from the north. John called on his bar* 
onage to follow him oversea for an attack on Philip from the 
south. 

Their plea that he remained excommunicate Was set aside 
by the arrival of T^angtou and his formal absolution of the king 
on a renewal of his coronation oath and a pledge to put away 
all evil customs. But the barons still stood aloof. They would 
serve at home, they said, but they i-efused to cross the sea. 
Those of the north took a more decided attitude of opposition. 
From this point, indeed, the northern barons began to play their 
part' in our constitutional history. Lacies, Vescies, Percies, 
Stutevillos, Bruces, houses such as those of De Ilos or De Vaux, 
all had sprung to greatness on the ruins of the Mowbraye and 
the great hottses of the conquest, and had done service to the 
crown in its strife with the older feudatories. But loyal as was 
their tradition, they were English to the core ; they had neither 
lands nor interest oversea, and they now declared themselves 
bound by no tenure to follow the king in foreign wars. Furi>- 
OU8 at this check to his plan.s, John marched in arms north* 
wards to bring these barons to submission. But he had now 
to reckon with a new antagonist in the justiciar, Qooffry Fit*- 
Peter. Geoffry had hitherto bent to the king’s will ; but the 
political sagacity Avhich he drew from the school of Henry the 
Second, in which he had been trained, showed him the need of 
concession, and his wealth, his wide kinship, and his experience 
of affairs gave his interposition a decisive weight. He seized 
bn the political opportunity which was offered by the gathering 
of a council at St. Albans at the opening of August with the 
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purpose 9 ^$e$ 8 iug th^ damages done to tlm churoU* Bosideg 
th« b^bops and bai'ons> a reeve and his four men were sum- 
moned to t]\is council from each royal deme>sno, no doubt 
simply as witnesses of the sums duo to the plundered clergy. 
Their presence, liOAvever, was of great import. It is tlie first in-, 
stance which our history presents of the summons of sueli repre-. 
sentatives to a national council, and the instance took . fresh 
weight from the great -matters which came to be tliscussed, Ju 
the king’s name the justiciar promised good government for the 
time to come, and forbade all royal officers to practice extortion 
as they prized life and limb. The king's peace was pledged to 
those who had opposed him in the past ; and observance of the 
laws of Henry the First was enjoined upon all within tJie realm. 

But it was not in Geoffry Fitz-Peter that English freetlom 
was to find its cluunpion and the baronage tlieir leader. From 
the moment of his lauding in I'higlaml Stephen Langton bad 
taken up the coiistitutioiial i)osition of the primate in upholding 
the old customs and rights of the realm against the personal 
despotism of tl»e kiugs. As Anselm had withstood William the 
Red, as Theobald had withstood Stephen, so Langton pi’epared 
to withstand and rescue his country from the tyranny of John. 
He had already forced him to swear to observe the laws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, iu other Avords the traditional liberties of 
the realm. When the baronage refused to sail for Poitou, he 
compelled the king to deal with tliem not by arms but by pro- 
cess of law. . But the work which he iiow undertook was far 
greater and weightier than this. The pledges of Henry the 
First had long been forgotten when the justiciar brought them 
to light,, but Langton saw the vast importaneo of such a pi’cco- 
dent. At the close of the month he produced Henry’s char- 
ter in a fresh gathering of barons at St. I’anl’s, and it was at 
once welcomed as a base for the needed reforms. F rom Lon-, 
don Langton hastened to the king, whom ho reached at North- 
ampton on his way to attack the nobles of the novtli, and wrested 
from him a promise to bring his strife with them to legal judg- 
ment before assailing them in arms. With his allies gathering 
abroad John had doubtless no wish to be entangled in a long 
quarrel at home, and the urclibishop’s mediation allowed him 
to withdraw with seeming dignity. After a demonstration, 
therefore, at Durham, John marched hastily soutli again, and 
rea<^ed Ijonden in October. His justiciar at once laid before 
him the claims of the councils of St. Alban’s and St. Paul’s ; 
vo^. xii. — SI 
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but the death of Geoffry at this juncture freed him from the 
pressure which his minister was putting upon him. “ Now, by 
God’s feet,” cried John, “ I am for the first time king and. lord 
of England,” and he intrusted the vacant justiciarship to a 
Poitevin, Peter des Roches, the Bishop of Winchester, whose 
temper was in harmony with his own. But the death of Geoffry 
only called the archbishop to the front, and Langton at once de- 
manded the king’s assent to the charter of Henry the First. In 
seizing on this charter as a basis for national action Langton 
showed a political ability of the highest order. The enthu- 
siasm with which its recital was welcomed showed the sagacity 
with which the archbishop had chosen his ground. From that 
moment the baronage was no longer drawn together in secret 
conspiracies by a sense of common wrong or a vague longing 
for common deliverance : they were openly united in a definite 
claim of national freedom and national law. 

John could as yet only meet the claim by delay. His 
policy had still to wait for its fruits at Rome, his diplomacy to 
reap its harvest in Flanders, ere he could deal with England. 
From the hour of his submission to the papacy his one thought 
had been that of vengeance on the bai’ons, who, as he held, had 
betrayed him; but vengeance was impossible till he should 
return a conqueror from the fields of France. It was a sense 
of this danger which nerved the baronage to their obstinate 
refusal to follow him oversea: but furious as he was at their 
resistance, the archbishop’s interposition condemned John still 
to wait for the hour of his revenge. In the spring of 1214 he 
crossed with what forces he could gather to Poitou, rallied its 
nobles round him, passed the Loire in triumph, and won back 
again Angers, the home of his race. At the same time Otto 
and the Count of Flanders, their German and Flemish knight- 
hood strengthened by reenforcements from Boulogne as well 
as by a body of English troops under the Earl of Salisbury, 
threatened France from the north. For the moment Philip 
seemed lost : and yet on the fortunes of Philip hung the for- 
tunes of English freedom. But in this crisis of her fate, France 
was true to herself and her king. From every borough of 
Northern France the townsmen marched to his rescue, and the 
village priests led their flocks to battle with the church banners 
flying at their head. The two armies met at the close of July 
near the bridge of Bouvines, between Lille and Tournay, and 
from the first the day went against the allies. The Flemish 
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knights were the fii’st to fly ; then the Germans in the center 
of the host were crushed by the overwhelming numbers of the 
French; last of all tlie English on the right of it were broken 
by a fierce onset of the Bishop of Beauvais, who charged, mace 
in hand, and struck the Earl of Salisbury to the ground. The 
news of this complete overthrow reached John in the midst of 
his triumphs in the south, and scattered his hopes to the winds. 
He was at once deserted by the Poitevin nobles ; and a hast}’’ 
retreat alone enabled him to return in October, baffled and 
humiliated, to his island kingdom. 

His return forced on the ci'isis to which events had so long 
been drifting. The victory at Bouvincs gave strength to his 
opponents. The open resistance of tlie northern barons nerved 
the rest of their order to action. The great houses, who had 
cast away their older feudal traditions for a more national 
policy, were drawn by the crisis into close unioji with the 
families which had sprung from the ministers and councilors of 
the two Henries. To tlie first group belonged such men as 
Saher de Quinci, the Earl of Winehestei', GeofTrey of Mande- 
ville, Earl of Essex, the Earl of Clare, Fulk Fitz-Warin, Wil- 
liam Mallet, the houses of Fitz-Alan and Gant. Among the 
second group were Henry Bohuu and Roger Higod, the Earls 
of Hereford and Norfolk, the younger William Marshal, and 
Robert de Vere. Robert Fitz-W alter, who took the command 
of their united force, represented both parties eipially, for he 
was sprung from the Norman house of Brionne, while the jus- 
ticiar of Henry the Second, Richard de Juicy, had been his 
grandfather. Secretly, and on the pretext of pilgrimage, these 
nobles met at St. Edmundsbury, resolute to bear no longer with 
John’s delays. If he refused to restore their liberties they 
swore to make war on him till he confirmed them by charter 
under the king’s seal, and they parted to raise forces with the 
purpose of presenting their demands at Christinas. John, 
knowing nothing of the coming storm, pursued his policy of 
winning over the church by granting it freedom of election, 
while he imbittered still more the strife with his nobles by 
demanding scutage from the northern nobles who had refused 
to follow him to Poitou. But the barons were now ready to 
aqt, and early in January in the memorable year 1215 they 
appeared in arms to lay, as they had planned, their demands 
before the king. 

John was taken by surprise. He asked for a truce till 
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Easter tide, and spent the interval in fevered efforts to avoid 
the blow. Again he offered freedom to the church, and took 
vows as a Crusader, against whom war was a sacrilege, while 
he called for a general oath of- allegiance and fealty from the 
whole body of his subjects. But month after month only 
showed the king the uselessness of further resistance. Though 
Pandulf was with him, his vassalage had as yet brought little 
fruit in the way of aid from Rome ; the commissioners Whom 
he sent to plead his cause at the shire courts brought back 
news that no man would lielp him against the Charter that the 
barons claimed ; and his efforts to detach the clergy from the 
league of his opponents utterly failed. The nation was against 
the king. He was far, indeed, from being utterly deserted. 
His ministers Still clung to him, men such as Geoffrey de Lucy, 
Geoffrey de Furnival, 'I'liomas Basset, and William Briwere, 
statesmen trained in the administrative school of his father and 
who, dissent as they might from John’s mere oppression, still 
looked on the power of the crown as the one barrier against feu- 
dal anarchy : and beside them stood some of the gi*eat nobles 
of royal blood, his father’s bastard Earl William of Salis- 
bury, his cousin Earl William of Warenne, and Henry Earl 
of Cornwall, a grandson of Henry the First. With him too 
remained Ranulf, Earl of Chester, and the wisest and nObl0st 
of the barons, William Marshal the elder, Earl of Pembroke. 
William Marshal had shared in the rising of the younger Henry 
against Henry the Second, and stood by him as he died ; he 
had shared in the overthrow of William Longcliainp and in the 
outlawry of John. He was now an old man, firm, as we shall 
see in his after course, to recall the government to the path of 
freedom and law, hut shrinking from a strife which might bring 
hack the anarchy of Stephen’s day, and looking for reforms 
rather in the bringing constitutional pressure to bear upon the 
king than in forcing them from him by arms. 

But cling as such men might to John, they clung to him 
rather as mediators than adherents. Their sympathies went 
with the demands of the barons when the delay which 'had been 
granted was over, and the nobles again gathered in arms at 
Brackley, in Northamptonshire, to lay their claims before the 
king. Nothing marks more strongly the absolutely despotic 
idea of his sovereignty which John had formed than the pas- 
sionate surprise which breaks out in his reply. Why do ^ey 
not ask for my kingdom ? ” he dried. “ t iriil never grant Such 
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liberties as will make me a slave I ” The imperialist theories of 
the lawyers of his father’s court had done their work. Held at 
bay by the practical sense of Henry, they had told on the more 
headstrong nature of his sons. Richard and John both held 
with Glanvill that the will of the prince was the law of the 
laud ; and to fetter that will by the customs and franchises 
which were embodied in the barons’ claims seemed to John a 
monstrous usurpation of his rights. Rut no imperialist theories 
had touched the minds of his people. The country rose as one 
man at his refusal. At the close of May London threw open 
her gates to the forces of the barons, now arrayed under Rob- 
ert Fitz-W alter as “Marshal of the Army of God and Holy 
Church.” Exeter and Lincoln followed the example of the 
capital; promises of aid came from Scotland and Wales; the 
northern barons marched hastily under Eustace de Vesci to join 
their comrades in London. Even the nobles who had as yet 
clung to the king, but whose hopes of conciliation were blasted 
by his obstinacy, yielded at last to the summons of the “Army of 
God.” Pandulf, indeed, and Archbishop Langton still remained 
with John, but they counseled, as Earl Ranulf and William 
Marshal counseled, his acceptance of the charter. None, in 
fact, counseled its rejection save his new justiciar, the Poitevin 
Peter des Roches, and other foreigners, who knew the barons 
purposed driving them from the land. But even the number 
of these was small ; there was a moment when John found him- 
self with but seven knights at his back and before him a nation 
in arms. Quick as ho was, he had been taken utterly by sur- 
prise. It was in vain that, in the short respite he had gained 
from Christmas to Easter, he had summoned mercenaries to his 
aid and appealed to his new suzerain, the pope. Summons and 
appeal were alike too late. Nursing wrath in his heart, John 
bowed to necessity and called the barons to a conference on an 
island in the Thames, between Windsor and Staines, near a 
marshy meadow by the river side, the meadow of Runny mede. 
The king encamped on one bank of the rivei’, the barons cov- 
ered the flat of Ruunymedc on the other. Their delegates 
met on the 15th of July in the island between them, but the 
negotiations were a mere cloak to cover John’s purpose of un- 
conditional submission. The Great Charter was discussed and 
i^reed to in a single day. . . . 

In itself the charter was no novelty, nor did it claim to 
establish any new constitutional principles. The charter of 
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Henry the First formed the basis of the whole, and the addb 
tions to it are, for the most part, formal recognitions of the 
judicial and administrative changes introduced by Heniy the 
Second. What was new in it was its origin. In form^ like 
the charter on which it was based, it was nothing but a royal 
grant. In actual fact it was a treaty between the whole Eng* 
lish people and its king. ... It was, [too,] far from being a 
mere copy of what had gone before. The vague expressions of 
the old charter were now exchanged for precise and elaborate 
provisions. The bonds of unwritten custom which the older 
grant did little more than recognize had proved too weak to 
hold the Angevins ; and the baronage set them aside for the 
restraints of written and defined law. 

The England op Shakespeare. 

If the “Faerie Queen” expressed the higher elements of 
the Elizabethan age, the whole of that age, its lower elements 
and its higher alike, was expressed in the English drama. We 
have already pointed out the circumstances which throughout 
Europe were giving a poetic impulse to the newly aroused 
intelligence of men, and tliis impulse everywhere took a 
dramatic shape. The artificial French tragedy which began 
about this time with Gamier was not, indeed, destined to exert 
any influence over English poetry till a later age ; but the 
influence of the Italian comedy, which had begun half a cen- 
tury earlier Avith Machiavelli and Ariosto, was felt directly 
through the novels or stories, which served as plots for our 
dramatists. It left its stamp, indeed, on some of the worst 
characteristics of the English stage. The features of our 
drama that startled the moral temper of the time and won the 
deadly hatred of the Puritans — its grossness and profanity, its 
tendency to scenes of horror and crime, its profuse employment 
of cruelty and lust as grounds of dramatic action, its daring use 
of the horrible and the unnatural whenever they enable it to 
display the more terrible and revolting sides of human passion 
— were derived from the Itcalian stage. It is doubtful how 
much the English playwright may have owed to the Spanish 
draina, which under Lope and Cervantes sprang suddenly into 
a grandeur that almost rivaled their own. In the intermixture 
of tragedy and comedy, in tlie abandonment of the solemn unL 
f ormity of poetic diction for the colloquial language of real life, 
the use of unexpected incidents, the complication of their plots 
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and intrigues, the dramas of England and Spain are remarkably 
alike ; but the likeness seems rather to have sprung from a 
similarity in the circumstances to which both owed their rise 
than to any direct connection of the one with the other. The 
real origin of the English drama, in fact, lay not in any influ- 
ence from without, but in the influence of England itself. The 
temper of the nation was dramatic. Ever since the Reforma- 
tion the palace, the inns of court, ami the university had been 
vying with one another in the production of plays ; and so early 
was their popularity that even under Henry the Eighth it was 
found necessary to create “a master of the revels” to super- 
vise them. Every progress of Elizabeth from shire to shire 
was a succession of shows and interludes. Dian with her 
nymphs met the queen as she returned from hunting ; Love 
presented her with his golden arrow as she i)assed through 
the gates of Norwich. From the earlier years of her reign the 
new spirit of the renascence had been ])ouring itself into the 
rough mold of the mysteiy plays, wliose allegorical virtues and 
vices, or Scriptural heroes and heroines, had handed on the spirit 
of the drama through the Middle Ages. Adaptations from 
classical pieces began to alternate with the jiurely religious 
“ moralities ” ; and an attempt at a livelier style of expression 
and invention appeared in the popular comedy of “ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle”; while Sackville, Lord Dorset, in his tragedy 
of “ Gorboduc ” made a bold effort at sublimity of diction, and 
introduced the use of blank verse as the vehicle of dramatic 
dialogue. 

Theater and Pdaywriouts in Shakespeare’s Time. 

It was not to the tentative efforts of scholars and nobles 
that the English stage was indebted for the amazing outburst 
of genius which dates from the year 1570, when “ tlie Karl of 
Leicester’s servants ” erected the first public theater in Black- 
friars. It was the people itself that created its stage. The 
theater, indeed, was commonly only the- courtyard of an inn, 
or a mere booth, such as is still seen in a country fair.* The 
bulk of the audience sat beneath the open sky in the “ pit ” or 
yard ; a few covered seats in the galleries which ran round it 
formed the boxes of the wealthier spectators, while patrons and 
nobles found seats upon the actual boards. All the ai)pliances 
were* of the roughest sort ; a few flowers served to indicate a 
garden, crowds and armies were represented by a dozen scene* 
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shifters with swords and bufchlers, heroes I'ode iii and out oft 
hobbyhorses, and a scroll on a post told whethet the Scene Was 
at Athens or London. There were no female actors, and the 
grossness which startles us in words Which fell from Woinen^S 
lips took a difPerent color When every woman’s part was acted 
by a boyi But difficulties such as these were more than com- 
pensated by the popular character of the drama Itself. Rttde 
as the theater might be, all the world Was there. The stage 
was crowded with nobles and courtiers. Apprentices and citi- 
zens thronged the benches in the yard below. The rough mob 
of the pit inspired, as it felt, the Vigorous life, the rapid transi- 
tions, the passionate energy, the reality, the lifelike medley and 
cohfusion, the racy dialogue, the chat, the Wit, the pathos, the 
sublimity, the rant and buffoonery, the coarse horrors and vul- 
gar bloodshedding, the immense range over all classes of society, 
the intimacy with the foulest as well as the fairest developments 
of human temper, which characterized the English stage. The 
new drama represented “ the very age and body of the time, his 
form and pressure.” The people itself brought its nOblenCss 
and its vileness to the boards. No stage was ever so human, no 
poetic life so intense. Wild, reckless, defiant of all past tradi- 
tion, of all conventional laws, the English dramatists owned no 
teacher, no source of poetic inspiration, but the lieople itself. , 
Few events in oUr literary history are so startling as this 
sudden rise of the Elizabethan drama. The first public theater 
was erected only in the middle of the queen’s reign. Before 
the close of it eighteen theaters existed in London alone. Fifty 
dramatic poets, many of the first order, appeared in the fifty 
years which precede the closing of the theaters by the Ruritans ; 
and great as is the number of their works Which have perished, 
we still possess a hundred draraasj all written within this period, 
and of which at least a half are excellcntt A glance at their 
authors shows us that the intellectual quickening of the age had 
now reached the mass of the people. Almost all of the new 
playwrights were fairly educatedv and many were univdrsity 
men. ' But instead of courtly singers of the Sidney and Speti- 
ser sort we see the advent of the “ poor scholar;” The eailier 
dramatists, such as Nash, Peeld, Kyd, Greene, or Mario We j ivere 
for the most part poor, and reckless in their poverty } wild 
defiant of law or common fame, in revolt against the usagea'^d 
religion of their day, “ atheists ” in general repute, “ boldlltg 
Moses for a juggler,” haunting the brothel and the aleh^ttiOi 
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a|id <iying starved or in tavern brawls. But with their appear- 
anee begau the Elizabethan drama. The few plays which have 
fo^phed us of an earlier date are either cold imitations of the 
classical and Italian comedy, or rude farces like “ Ralph Roister 
IJloister,” or tragedies such as “ Gorbuduc,” where, poetic sis 
occasional passages may be, there is little promise of dramatic 
development. But in the year which preceded the coming of 
the Armada, the whole aspect of the stage suddenly changes, and 
the new dramatists range themselves around two men of very 
different genius, Robert Greene and Christopher Marlowe. 

Of Greene, as the creator of our lighter English prose, we 
have already spoken. But his work as a poet was of yet greater 
importance, for his perception of character and the relations of 
social life, the playfulness of his fancy, and the liveliness of his 
style, exerted an influence on his contemporaries which was 
equaled by that of none but Marlowe and Reele. In spite of 
the rudeness of his plots and the une(iual character of his work, 
Greene must l)e regaz'ded as the creator of our modern comedy. 
No figure better paints the gz’oup of young playwrights, lie 
left Cambridge to travel through Italy and Spain, and to bring 
back the debauchery of the one and the skepticism of the other. 
In the words of remorse he wrote before his death, he paints 
himself as a drunkard and a roisterer, winning money only by 
ceAseless pamiflilets and plays to waste it on wine and women, and 
drinking the cup of life to the dregs. II ell and the after world 
were the butts of his ceaseless mockery. If he had not feared the 
judges of the queen’s courts more than he feared God, he said, 
in bitter jest, he should often have turned cutpurse. He mar- 
ried, and loved his wife, but she was soon deserted ; and the 
wretched profligate found himself again plunged into excesses 
which he loathed, though he could not live without them. But 
wild as was the life of Greene, his pen was pure. He is steadily 
on virtue’s side in the love pamphlets and novelettes he poured 
out in endless succession, azid whose plots were dramatized by 
the school which gathered round him. 

The life of Marlowe was as riotous, his skepticism even 
more daring, than the life and skepticism of Greene. His early 
d^th alone saved him, in all probability, from a prosecution 
for atheism. He was charged with calling Moses a juggler, 
and with boasting that, if he undertook to write a new religion, 
it should be a better religion than the Christianity he saw 
iMPOuRd him. But he stood far ahead of his fellows »» a creator 
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of English tragedy. Born in 1564, at the opening of £liza< 
beth’s reign, the son of a Canterbury shoemaker, but educated 
at Cambridge, Marlowe burst on the world in the year which 
preceded the triumph over the Armada with a play which at 
once wrought a revolution in the English stage. Bombastic 
and extravagant as it was — and extravagance reached its 
height in a scene where captive kings, the “pampered jades of 
Asia,” drew their conqueror’s car across the stage — “ Tambur- 
laine ” not only indicated the revolt of the new drama against 
the timid inanities of euphuism, but gave an earnest of that 
imaginative daring, the secret of which Marlowe was to be- 
queath to the playwrights who followed him. He perished at 
thirty in a shameful brawl, but in his brief career he had struck 
the grander notes of the coming drama. His Jew of Malta 
was the herald of Shylock. Ife opened in “Edward the 
Second” the series of historical plays which gave us “Caesar” 
and “Richard tlie Third.” His “Eaustus” is riotous, gro- 
tesque, and full of a mad thirst for pleasure, but it was the first 
dramatic attempt to touch the i)roblem of the relations of man 
to the unseen world. Extravagant, unequal, stooping even to 
the ridiculous in his cumbrous and vulgar buffoonery, there is 
a force in Marlowe, a conscious grandeur of tone, a range of 
passion, which sets him above all his contemporaries save one. 
In the higher qualities of imagination, as in the majesty and 
sweetness of his “ mighty line,” he is inferior to Sha.kespeare 
alone. 

A few daring jests, a brawl, and a fatal stab make up the 
life of IMarlowe ; but even details such as these are wanting to 
the life of William Shakespeare. Of hardly any great poet, 
indeed, do we know so little. For the story of his youth we 
have only one or two trifling legends, and these almost cer- 
tainly false. Not a single letter or characteristic saying, not 
one of the jests “spoken at the Mermaid,” hardly a single 
anecdote, remain to illustrate bis busy life in London. His 
look and figure in later age have been preserved by the bust 
over his tomb at Stratford, and a hundred years after his death 
he was still remembered in his native town; but the minute 
diligence of the inquirers of the Georgian time was able to 
glean hardly a single detail, even of the most trivial ordjei** 
which could throw light upon the years of retirement before 
his death. It is owing, perhaps, to the harmony and unity of 
his temper that no salient peculiarity seems to have left' its 
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trace on the memory of his contemporaries ; it is, the very 
grandeur of his genius which precludes us from discovering 
any personal trait in his works. His supposed self-revelation 
in the sonnets is so obscure that only a few outlines can be 
traced even by the boldest conjecture. In his dramas he is all 
his characters, and his characters range over all mankind. 
There is not one, or the act or word of one, that we can identify 
personally with the poet himself. 


DOCTOR FAUSTUS AND MEPHISTOPHELES. 

(Old Romance.) 

Become a Physician, he con.iukes up the Devil. 

Proceeding in the same track as we liave said, this proud 
Doctor further attached himself to his bold and bad practices ; 
he did those things which he ought not, and omitted the things 
which he ought to do, pursuing his dangerous speculations both 
day and night. There was nothing either in heaven or on earth 
that could escape the boldness of his profane inquiries; he 
mounted, as it were, on wings, carrying his audacious questions 
and calculations to such a length, by means of unhallowed pro- 
cesses, such as magical figures, characters, and other forbidden 
means, that soon he determined to invoke the devil, in order to 
assist him in his diabolical sorceries. 

And so it hapi)ened ; for as he was one evening walking in a 
thick, dark wood, a short way from Wittenberg, which ho after- 
wards found was callefl the Spesser Voud, it suddenly came into 
his head that that would be the right place to begin his magical 
circles. Forthwith he boldly marked out a cross in fourfold 
figures, containing a large circle, with his wand, and within 
these he drew two smaller circles, in one of which he himself 
stood. It was in the dusk of evening, between the ninth and 
tenth hour, when the Prince of Darkness, well aware of the 
whole proceeding, laughed outright for triumph, and said within 
himself, “ Ha 1 ha ! I must cool this mood of yours, if you will 
dnly approach a little nearer the brink, so that we may catch 
you both body and soul.” 

With this view, he artfully sent a messenger, as if he were 
himself unwilling to appear, and avoided his conjurations, which 
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l)a<i the effect of fui^tlier pyoToking the Doctor’s wishes end 
curiosity. At the same time, as he continued to iiiYake^ the 
deyil raised a great hurly-burly over his head, as if he were 
about to burst bis confines and sail into view. The trees bnwed 
down their heads to the ground, and the wood began to be filled 
with demons, who drew nearer and nearer to the circle with a 
ludeous din and uproar, like the rushing of swift chariots lighted 
with a thousand fiery trains, that shone like a confiagration all 
around. 'I’hcn commenced the diabolic rout with all kind of 
dancing and waltzing, a scaramouch encounter of spears and 
swm-ds was heard clattering far and wide; and this continued 
so long that the Doctor was on the point of leaping out of the 
circle to decamp. Ilut nmstering fresh courage, he remained 
firm, and with still more impious efforts he sixramoned the 
devil repe.atedly to appear. Upon this the latter began to 
exhibit a variety of strange delusions : first, it seemed as if a 
vast brood, of birds’ or dragons’ wings were flapping overhead ; 
and then, as the strongest conjurations concluded, the strange 
appearance drew nigh with piteous lamentations, and again 
vanished, In a short while afterwards, there fell a fiery fagot 
close to liim, wliicdi again mounted into a sheet of flame, which 
hung like a canopy over the spot where he stood. At this 
sight even Faustus began to tremble, though he also exulted in 
the idea that he was tlms compelling the devil himself to obey 
him, and ho earnestly pursued liis unhallowed labox*s, bent upon 
knowing the result. 

In this fatal design ho doubtless succeeded, as he wa,s after- 
wards known, in a certain society, to have boasted that he had 
brought under his power, and coidd command the services of% 
the chiefest jmtentate in the wide world. One of the students 
in company, upon this, observed, “ That there was no greater 
potentate than the emperox', the pope, or the kiixg, acknowledged 
npoxr earth.” But the Doctor warmly retorted, “ Sir, the one 
under my orders is greater than any of those ! ” as if he wislied 
to allude to the sixth chapter of the apostle Paul to the Dpho-^. 
sians; “The Pi’ixxce of this World,” etc., but he would explain 
himself no further. 

Aud in tnxth, after several more invocations of the kind, the. 
figure which had appeared to him iix the wood began to send 
forth a flame of fire, which, mounting to the height of a man, 
at last assumed a human shape, and bounded round the circle 
in which Faustus steed. Then the deweu assumed the fom ot 
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it monk, atld entered into a dialogue with the Doctor, itiqtiii*ing 
hastily, “ What might be his pleasure ? ” To this the Doctor 
answered, that it was his pleasure that he alnndd attend tipon 
him on the ensuing night at liis hou.so, exactly at twelve o’clock ; 
which at first the demon flatly refused to ilo. Then Faustus 
again invoked him by the power of Ids superior, that he should 
accede to his proposal, and obey him too when he catne ; all of 
which the infernal spirit was at length compelled to do. 

Different Audiences between Doctor Faustus and 
TJ iE Devil’s Amuassador. 

When Doctor Faustus returned to his own house early in 
the Inorning, he found the demon seated, uninvited, in his 
chamber, who camlidly said lie had apiieared to know what the 
Doctor’s commands were. 

Now, it is very extraordinary, but very true, that when 
Heaven has wholly abandoned a man to his own evil machina- 
tions, ft Bjiirit has thus the power of playing off all such tricks 
Upon him, coming like a ttoublesonie servant uncalled for, and 
often refusing to come when he is called. So that, as the prov- 
erb has it, such evil-minded persons will see the devil in spite 
of themselves, here and there, and at all times except when 
they want his assistance. Forthwith in his turn, the Doctor, 
somewhat cavalierly dismissing the demon, set to work with 
his magical arts afresh, in order to give him the trouble of 
returning, like an ill-humored master ringing for his servant 
before he has well got downstairs. The next time the Doctor 
showed him the articles of the coilijiact which he had drawn np, 
namely : Imprimis, That the demon shonld obey him in every- 
thing he required, or chose to exact, during the whole term of the 
Doctor’s natural life. Secondly, That be should bo bound to 
answer every question upon every subject put to him, without 
any quibble or demur. Thirdly, That be must there reply to 
all the different interrogatories that tlie Doctor chose to ttouble 
him with. This the infernal spirit flatly refused to do, excus- 
ing himself by declaring that he had no such authority from 
the prince under whom he held office to sign any such articles. 
“It is quite out of iny power, friend Faustus, to venture on 
such a step ; it remains with our royal master himself.” “ What 
lim I to Understand from this?” inquired the Doctor ; “do you 
'^arUt pbwer to do it, do you say ? ” “ That I do indeed/* replied 
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the spirit. “ Let me hear the reason, then, now.” “ You must 
know, Faustus,” said the other, “that there is a supreme power 
over us, as there is over the earth. We have our governors, 
officers, and catchpolls, of whom I am ‘ one and many ’ ; we 
name ourselves Legion : in fact, ours is a kingdom of legions ; 
because when liucifer himself, owing to his pride and arrogance, 
fell with fierce downfall and punishment, he brought along with 
him a legion of devils. He is called Prince of the Orient, from 
liolding dominion over those eastern regions. He likewise holds 
sway in tlie south, in the north, and in the west. And inasmuch 
as Lucifer tlie fallen holds all his influence and empire under 
the sway of heaven, so we demons had it left in our power to 
render ourselves subservient and serviceable to mankind. Were 
this not so, it Avould be impossible for any mortal to bring 
Lucifer under lus power, who tiien sends his messengers as he 
has now sent me to you. It is true that we liave never yet 
acquainted mankind witli the real nature of our state and gov- 
ernment ; not even tlie wisest among you (^an fathom them ; a 
knowledge which is reserved for those only who travel thither 
on their own account.” The Doctor was not a little startled at 
hearing this, and saiil, “I have no desire to earn that knowledge 
and be damned for your pleasure.” “ Will you not?” replied 
the spirit ; “ that will perhaps not lielp you in the end ; fpr 
your evil heart and life have already merited condemna- 
tion.” Doctor Faustus replied, “You may as soon think of 
catching good St. Valentine; so take yourself speedily off — 
away ! ” 

As the demon was departing, the Doctor, seized with some 
fresh doubts, again called him back, and enjoined him to appear 
in the evening about vespers, to hear something further which 
he had to propose* ; to which the spirit assented, and took his 
departure. 

From this first scene the abandoned heart and imagination 
of this man are made evident ; and although the devil had fairly 
warned him by singing tlie “ song of poor .T udas,” as we say, he 
still clung to his diabolical thoughts and projects. 

Second Interview between Doctor Faustus and the 
Demon named Mephistopheles. 

Towards the appointed evening the same busy fiend agt^in 
made his appearance, between three and four o’clock. He now 
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promised entire service and obedience, according as he had 
received permission from his master ; adding, that he was en- 
joined to carry back word of the Doctor’s intentions. “ Yet 1 
must first hear, Faustus, what was your object in again sum- 
moning me into your presence ? ” Doctor Faiistus gave him a 
mysterious, but at the same time very dangerous answer, as 
concerned his soul : for he told him plainly that he desired to 
become either a complete demon, or to enter into league with 
demons ; in addition to which he mentioned the articles which 
here follow : — 

First, That he might freely assume a diabolical shape when- 
ever he judged proper. Secondly, That his demon should bind 
himself to perform everything that the Doctor thouglit lit and 
expedient. Thirdly, Tliat he slmuld ever be faithful and obe- 
dient to him. Fourthly, That ho was to hold himself ready to 
appear at the Doctor’s house at the sliglitest notice, and in such 
shape as should prove most ef)nvenient and agreeable. Fifthly, 
That he should perforin his household duties invisibly, or only 
appear to the Doctor, as ho judged best. In i*esi>ect to these 
several articles and conditions, the demon promised uncondi- 
tional submission, except that ho wished to add some slight 
clauses, when ever}'’ difficulty in the way of the negotiation 
would be removed. It will be right to touch uiion the leading 
p&ints in these clauses. 

Imprimis: Let Doctor Faustus swear, promise, and sign, 
that he holds the said service and obedience from the devil, 
upon a lease of years, to have and to hold. Secondly, That the 
Doctor, for further assurance of the same, shall sign and wit- 
ness it with his own hand and blood. Thirdly, Tliat he shall 
declare all Clmstians to be his natiiral enemies. Fourthly, He 
must forswear the Christian faith. Fifthly, That he must watch 
and pray, that no one may ])revail upon him to retuim to it. 
Before the signing and execution of these conditions, a certain 
number of years to be mentioned, at the expiration of which 
the demon was to return to fetcdi the Doctor away. Now, 
should he choose to accede to these conditions, there was noth- 
ing which heart could desire upon earth that should not be his ; 
and he would also be at liberty to assume an invisible or diabolic 
shape whenever he pleased. 

Doctor Faustus exulted greatly on hearing these terms, so 
much that he paid not the least heed to the safety of his im- 
soul, 'virhile the wily demon took advantage of his eager- 
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ness to impress upon him the necessity of stoutly maiutaiuing 
these several articles to the rigor of the letter. For the Doc- 
tor imagined, like many other children of tliis world, that the 
devil was probably not quite so black and ill-favored as he is 
described, nor his place of residence so uncomfortable as we 
suppose. 

Thibd Disputation between Doctor Faustus and His 
Demon, relating to the Proposed Treaty. 

After having executed the proposed deed, the Doctor sum- 
moned his familiar demon to his presence, ordering him to 
appear as a minor friar, with hood and skellct, and also to give 
some token by which to announce his approach. He next 
inquired of him Avhat was his name ; tc) which the spirit 
replied, “My name is Mcpliistoplieles.” They then proceeded 
to business, when this audacious and godless man confirmed 
his abandonment of the true faith and the true God — even the 
Creator who had fashioned him from his birth. He entered 
into this devilish league, the sole causes of which were his 
towering pride and ambition, discontented with all he had 
already seen and known, and aspiring, like the giants of 
heathen fable, to heap mountain upon mountain until they 
should mount to the skies. Yes, even like his master, that 
bad angel who would have set himself above the Lord — a 
boldness and arrogance which drove liini with sliameful flight 
from his heavenly abode, showing how those who will climb 
the highest shall be sure to incur the heaviest fall. This 
headstrong ambition irai)elled Faiistus to meet all the demon’s 
wishes, executed in contracts duly signed and sealed, all which 
terrific deeds, along with other writings, were discovered in 
his house after his death. These last are what are here 
described in this history, as a timely warning to all good and 
prudent Christians, in order that they may be deterred from 
affording the devil any advantage, or in any way sporting with 
their lives and souls ; a madness which brought those of 
Doctor Faustus into such bitter jeopardy and devilish servi- 
tude, never to have an end. 

After each of the parties had become bound in their mutnal 
contract, Faustus, taking a sharp knife, opened a vein in his 
left hand, of which it has been asserted, there was afterwards 
read, branded upon it, these words : “ jHemo JPv^ey Shun hinit 
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O ra^, and dn that which is right.” In this way the Doctor 
let himself bleed into one of his crucibles, which he then 
placed as an experiment upon a hot coal fire, and finally wrote 
therefrom the following testimonial; To wit; — 

I, Johannes Faustus, 1). D. ct M. 1)., hereby acknowledge 
with my own hand, for the further assurance of this deed, that 
in consideration of the manifold services and instructions 
of every kind, not to bo obtained from any living mortal, I 
accept for my familiar and faithful demon, the demon hight 
Mephistopheles, late Charge d’Affaires to the infernal Trinco 
of the Orient, but now subject to all my demands, item. On 
the other hand, I do hereby hire and bind myself to him, after 
the expiration of four and twenty years from the date of this 
deed, that he may deal with mo as he shall judge best; to 
govern, to handle, and to misguide in all that a])pertain8 to my 
life and soul, my good and my blood, renouncing all (diristian 
communion upon eai’tli, and all hope of celestial inheritance. 
Amen. 

“ As additional confirmation of the same, I con.sent to sign 
this contract with my own hand, as witness below, in my own 
blood, being at this present time of sound mind and under- 
standing, rightly to will and to bequeath, etc. 

‘‘ Subscribed, 

‘‘Johannes Faustus, • D. D. et M. D., 

Doctor of Divinity, and of Medicine, etc,, experienced in 
all the Elements and Arts,'* 

A SxEANQE Visit from the Demon MECiiisToPiiEr.Es, and 

His Exhibition. 

At the third dialogue. Doctor Fanstns’ demon announced 
hia approach in a somewhat humorous style, in the following 
manner. He first went roaming through the whole house, 
like a man on fire, so that the beams and flames darted from, 
him like arrows. And ho was followed by a monkish proces- 
Sfion, singing hymns, though no one could imagine what kind of 
a sotig it was they sung. But Fanstns being greatly ainus^ 
with this sort of exhibition, desired that the demon would not 
•enteir into the chamber until he had seen an end of the whole 
of this scene. Then forth witli was heard a battle- rout of 
swords and spears, as if at some mighty siege, .so that it seemed 
as if the whole house was on tho point of being assaulted and 
hy Storm. Next came riding by a splendid scene of 
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•hunters and of hounds, all eager for the chase ; the horns blew, 
and a deer started forth, which was pursued until it sought 
refuge in the Doctor’s room. 

Then there rushed in after, a lion and a dragon, to dispute 
the prey, which presently commenced a fierce and bloody strife. 
The lion appeared full of irresistible strength and spirit, and 
yet he was at last overcome and slain by the other. Doctor 
Faustus’ page afterwards said, that he had only seen a linkworm 
creeping over his book, quite jet black, and it crawled along the 
walls of the chamber, until at last chamber and all disappeared. 
Next were seen a beautiful peacock and peahen, as it were 
wreathed in one ; and first they separated and then they folded 
again together. Soon a great horned beast ran tilting at the 
Doctor, threatening to throw him aloft, but fell down and 
vanished just as it had reached his feet, and he was crying 
out stoutly for Mephistopheles. Indeed, it alarmed him not 
a little ; but next a large ape ran up and presented his paw to 
the Doctor ; it then sprang over his head and danced out of 
the room, at which he laughed heartily. Then followed a 
strong fog, which enveloped the whole room, so that he could 
hardly see. When this vanished, he found lying on the floor 
two huge bags, one full of silver and the other of gold. An 
organ now began to play, followed by a harpsichord, a lute, a 
violin, a harp, a bass viol, horns, drums, trumpets, with a variety 
of other instruments, all modulated and adapted to celestial 
voices, so much so that Doctor Faustus began to think that he 
was in Paradise. This music continued above an hour, and 
produced such an effect upon the Doctor's spirits, that he rather 
exulted than felt uneasy at the step he had just taken. 

All these illusions, we may remark, were got up by the devil 
in order to confirm Doctor Faustus in his purpose, to harden 
and to lead liim to fancy that he had not so much to dread as to 
enjoy in the infernal society into which he had entered. This 
exhibition being closed, Mephistopheles hastened into the Doc- 
tor’s apartment, in semblance of a pious monk ; and B’austus said 
with a smile, “ You have indeed treated me to some right strange 
and merry scenes. These are what I like, and they have pleased 
me well. Only continue such mad work as this, my Mephis- 
topheles, and count upon me rather as a friend than a mastei.’* 
Mephistopheles replied, “ Oh, there was nothing to admire here I 
I shall serve you in more important matters by-and-by, I hopei 
than these, provided you only observe your part of the engaipe- 
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ment ; sights which will excite your utmost astonishment.’* 
The Doctor answered by presenting him with a copy of the 
contract ; while Mephistopheles, on his side, insisted that Faus- 
tus should preserve another copy by him, to prevent all chance 
of litigation or mistake. 

Mephistopheles’ Apprenticeship to Doctor Faustus. 

All good Christians may easily conjecture what was the situ- 
ation of the Doctor, deserted by the Lord and all the heavenly 
host, after having delivered his blood-signed cojitract into the 
demon’s hands, a contract which no honest pious householder 
would put his name to, being more like the act of a liend than 
of a mortal. 

Doctor Faustus now resided in the house which had been his 
uncle’s, and which the latter had bequeathed to him. There 
too he had taken into his service a young student as his secre- 
tary and attendant, a knowing rogue of the name of Christoffel 
Wagenar, who liked the sort of sport he saw, too easily imbib- 
ing his master’s example, who promised to make him an expert 
fellow. And this was no diilicult task, as, like most young 
people, he was well inclined to avail himself of such lessons as* 
his master taught. Excei)ting this hopeful youth and his 
familiar demon, Faustus would have no hoarders in his house. 
Mephistopheles still attended upon his master in the shape of a 
monk, and he was accustomed always to summon him as he sat 
in his study, which he constantly kept closed. 

The Doctor next began to indulge in very luxurious living, 
feasting upon rarities, and eating and drinking only of the best. 
For when he wished to have the best wine, he sent his familiar 
to the cellars of the most distinguished personages of the place, 
as those of a certain prince, of the Duke of Beijiren, and of the 
Bishop of Salzburg, whereby they were all considerably dimin- 
ished. By the same method he obtained the most costly meats, 
cooked by the same magical arts, as his demon could convey 
them with the swiftness of a bird, and dart as quickly through 
an open window. 

Thus all the houses and palaces of the neighboring counts 
and princes, and all their best furnished tables, were laid under 
contribution ; insomuch that the Doctor and his secretary 
appeared in elegant apparel, the clothes and silks having been 
ordered upon commission by his demon, who visited the shops 
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at Nuremberg, at Strasburg, and at Frankfort, in the night, 
taking very long credit for hia paine. The same happened td 
the shoemakers, and numerous others among the operatives, 
who have all so strong a prejudice against this kind of sale of 
their articles during the night. And, in short, though they, 
were stolen, they were always something excellent and good in 
their way ; while Mephistopheles evaded all informations ai>d 
pursuits. 

For these services his familiar was to receive twenty-five 
crowns per week, amounting to an annual income of thirteen 
hundred, with which Mephistopheles was quite content. Doctor 
Faustus now continued to lead the life of a confirmed epicurean 
both by day and night, until he lost all notion of heaven and 
hell, and flattered himself that life and soul would alike perish 
together. His familiar bad long been persuading him to enter 
into a demoniacal association, previous to naturalizing himself 
in the infernal state ; to which his master, heedless of every- 
thing but good cheer, and conceiving the whole little more than 
ah idle imagination, or mere fudge, at length consented, and said, 
“ Let my name be entered in your books, friend Mephistophelesi, 
come what will, as soon as you please.” Mephistopheles next 
advised him to think of adding to his establishment by taking 
to himself a wife. “ Stop,” cried Faustus, laughing, “ that is a, 
more serious consideration, friend; it will require some moi«, 
discussion.” And the demon joined heartily in his laugh. 

Scarcely, however, had ho adopted his first proposal and fin-^ 
ished these words, when a violent storm of wind shook the house, 
as if everything was about to fall tojisy-turvy. The doors and 
windows sprang ajar, and there was so strong a smell of sulphur 
that any one would have thought the whole house was on fire. 
Doctor Faustus attempted to run downstairs, but found himself 
seized by a strong arm, and pushed back into the room with so 
much violence that he could move neither hand nor foot, A 
blaze of fire encircled him on all sides, as if ready to cousumSi 
him, and he cried out for Mephistopheles with all his might« to 
assist, to save, and to obey him. Upon this the devil himself 
appeared, but in such grisly and savage forms as quite terrified 
the Doctor. What is the meauing of all this,” exclaim^ Satan, 
“howling like a dog? what think you now?” The Doctor,, 
aware that he must have in some way infringed upon his com- 
pact with Mephistopheles, very humbly entreated the deyr’s 
pair<^Q} to which the Prince of Darkness briefly replied* Then 
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fiee you better to it, and stiok to your promise, 1 advise you 1 ” 
and with this he disappeared. 

Mephistopheles now attended his master and said, “ As long, 
sir, as you continue true to your engagements, you may always 
rely upon my anticipating your wishes, in everything most 
agreeable ; and in proof of this, you shall every evening be pre- 
sented with a lady of such surprising beauty, as not to be exceeded 
by anything you have ever seen in this city. Cast your eye on 
all sides, choose where and whom you will, and the same shall 
be sure to attend upon your pleasure.” This proposal consoled 
and pleased Doctor Faustus exceedingly, and hegi'eatly regretted 
that ho had so long continued in his single and unsociable state. 
Henceforward his head was full of nothing but beautiful women 
both day and night, insomuch that the devil had no further 
trouble in keeping him to his promise (for the Doctor had just 
before been plotting to save himself by retiring to a monastery 
and leading a chaste single life, which had so greatly enraged 
the devil), whereas he now considered the whole of his previous 
life, unenlivened by the charms of female society, as little l)etter 
than lost. One favorite succeeded to another ; he Jiever dreamed 
of one and the same during four and twenty hours, and the devil 
triumphed in the success of his plan. 


FAUSTUS. 

By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 

[Christopiibr Marlowe, English dramatist and ijredecessor of Shakespeare, 
was the son of a shoemaker of Canterbury, where he was born 15(51^ or 1604. 
Having completed his studies in Cambridge, he settled in London and attached 
himself as dramatist to the “Lord Admiral’s Company.” Of his subsequent 
career there is no definite information, but he is said to have led a dissipated 
life, and was killed by a serving man in a tavern brawl at Deptford (May, 
1503). His principal dramatic works are: “ Tamburiaine,” “Dr. Faustus,” 
“The Jew of Malta,” and “ Edward II.” There are indications that he assisted 
in writing some of the earlier Shakespearian plays, particularly “Henry VI.” 
Included in his poetical works are the unfinished “ Hero and Leander” (com- 
pleted by George Chapman), and the popular ditty, “Come, live with mo and 
be my love,” frequently quoted and imitated by later writers.] 

Scene : Faustus discovered in his Study. 

Ikkustus — Now, Faustus, must thou needs be damned: ^ 

Andcanst thou not be saved ? 
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What l)oots it, then, to think of God or heaven ? 

Away with such vain fancies, and despair; 

Despair in God, and trust in Belzebub : 

Now go not backward; no, Faustus, be resolute: 

Why waver’st thou ? O, something soundeth in mine ears, 
“ Abjure this magic, turn to God again ! ” 

Ay, and Faustiis will turn to God again. 

To God ? He loves thee not ; 

The god thou serv’st is thine own appetite, 

Wherein is fixed the love of Belzebub : 

To him I’ll build an altar and a church. 

And offer lukewarm blood of newborn babes. 

Enter Good Angel and Evil AngeL 
Good Angel — 

Sweet Faustus, leave that execrable art. 

Faustus — 

Contrition, prayer, repentance — what of them? 

Good Angel — 

O, they are means to bring thee unto heaven! 

Evil Angel — 

Kather illusions, fruits of lunacy. 

That make men foolish that do trust them most. 

Good Angel — 

Sweet Faustus, think of heaven and heavenly things. 

Evil Angel — 

No, Faustus ; think of honor and of wealth. 

\_Exeunt Angels. 

Faustus — 

Of wealth ! 

Why, the signiory of Embden shall be mine. 

When Mephistophilis shall stand by me, 

What God can hurt thee, Faustus ? Thou art safe ; 

Cast no more doubts. — Come, Mephistophilis, 

And bring glad tidings from great Lucifer ; — 

Is’t not midnight? — Come, Mephistophilis, 

Veni, veni, Mephistopkile. 

Enter Mephistophilis. 

Now tell me what sayeth Lucifer, thy lord? 

Mephistophilis — 

That 1 shall wait on Faustus whilst he lives, 

So he will buy my service with his soul. 

Faustus — 

Already Faustus hath hazarded that or thee. 
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Mephistophilia — 

But, Fauatus, thou must bequeath it solemnly, 
And write a deed of gift with thine own blood ; 
For that security craves great Lucifer. 

If thou deny it, I will back to hell. 

FausUis — 

Stay, Mephistophilis, and tell me, what good 
Will my soul do. thy lord? 

Mephistophilis — Enlarge his kingdom. 

Faustus — 

Is that the reason why he tempts us thus ? 
Mephistophilis — 

Solamen v^iseris socios habuisse doJoris. 

Faustus — 

Why, have you any pain that torture others ? 
Mephistophilis — 

As great as have the human souls of men. 

But, tell me, Faustus, sliall I have thy soul ? 

And I will be thy slave, and wait on thee, 

And give thee more than thou hast wit to ask* 
Faustus — 

Ay, Mephistophilis, I give it thee. 

Mephistophilis — 

Then, Faustus, stab thine arm courageously, 

And bind thy soul, that at some certain day 
Great Lucifer may claim it as his own ; 

And then be thou as great as Lucifer. 

Faustus [^stabbing his arm] — 

Lo, Mephistophilis, for love of thee, 

I cut mine arm, and with my proper blood 
Assure my soul to be great Lucifer’s, 

Chief lord and regent of perpetual night ! 

View here the blood that trickles from mine arm, 
And let it be propitious for my wish. 
Mephistophilis — 

But, Faustus, thou must 

Write it in manner of a deed of gift. 

Faustus — 

Ay, so I will. [ Writes.’] But, Mephistophilis, 

My blood congeals, and I can write no more. 
Mephistophilis — 

I’ll fetch thee fire to dissolve it straight. 

Faustus — 

What might the staying of my blood portend? 

Is it unwilling I should write this bill ? 


[^ExiL 
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Why streams it not, that I may write afresh ? 
Faustus gives to thee his soul : ah, there it stayed ! 
Why shouldst thou not ? is not thy soul thine own ? 
Then write again, Faustus gives to thee his soul. 


Reenter Mbphistophilis with a chafer of coals, 
MephistopJiilis — 

Here’s fire ; come, Faustus, set it on. 

Faustus — 

So, now the blood begins to clear again ; 

Now will I make an end immediately. [Writes. 

Mephistophilis — 

O, what will not I do to obtain his soul ? [Aside. 

Faustus — 

Consunimatmn est, this bill is ended, 

And Faustus hath beqiu'athed his soul to Lucifer. 

But what is this inscription on mine arm ? 

Homo fuge : whither should I fly ? 

If unto God, he’ll throw mo down to hell. 

My senses are deceived, here’s nothing writ j — 

1 see it plain ; here in this place is writ. 

Homo fuge : yet shall not Faustus fly. 

Mephistophilis — 

I’ll fetch him somewhat to delight his mind. 

[Aside, and then exit. 

Enter Wagner. 

Wougner — 

I think my master means to die shortly. 

For he hath given to me all his goods : 

And yet, methinks, if that death were pear. 

He would not banquet, and carouse, and swill 
Amongst the students, as oven now he doth. 

Who are at supper with such bellycheer 
As Wagner ne’er beheld in all his life. 

See, where they come! belike the feast is. ended. [EaM. 

Enter Faustus with two or three Scholars, and Mephistophjxis. 

FH.rst Scholar — Master Doctor Faustus, since our conference about 
fair ladies, which was the beautifulest in all the world, we have de- 
termined with ourselves that Helen of Greece was the admirablest 
lady that ever lived ; therefore, Master Doctor, if you will do ps that 
favor, as to let us see that peerless dame of Greece, whom all the 
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world admires for majesty, we should think ourselves muoh behold- 
ing unto you. 

Fauatus — 

Gentlemen, 

For that I know your friendship is unfeigned, 

And Faustus’s custom is not to deny 

The just request of those that wish him well, 

You shall behold that peerless dame of Greece, 

No otherways for pomp ajid majesty 

Than when Sir Paris crossed the seas with her, 

And brought the spoils to rich Dardania. 

Be silent, then, for danger is in words. 

[^Music sounds, and Helen passeth over the stage. 
Second Scholar — 

Too simple is my wit to tell her praise, 

Whom all the world admires for majesty. 

Third Scholar — 

No marvel though the angry Greeks pursued 
With ten years’ war the rape of such a queen. 

Whose heavenly beauty passeth all compare. 

Fu'st Scholar — 

Since we have seen the pride of Nature’s works, 

And only paragon of excellence, 

Let us dei)art; and for this glorious deed 
• Happy and blest be Faustus evermore. 

Faustus — 

Gentlemen, farewell : the same I wish to you. 

[Exeu7it Scholars. 


Enter an Old Man. 

Old Man — 

Ah, Doctor Faustus, that I might prevail 
To guide thy steps unto the way of life, 
l^y which sweet path thou inayst attain the goal 
That shall conduct thee to celestial rest ! 

Break heart, drop blood, and mingle it with tears, 

Tears falling from repentant heaviness 
Of thy most vile and loathsome filthiness, 

To stench whereof corrupts the inward soul 
With such flagitious crimes of heinous sin 
As no commiseration may expel, 

But mercy, Faustus, of thy Savior sweet. 

Whose blood alone must wash away thy guilt. 

Faustus — 

Where art thou, Faustus? wretch, what hast thou done? 
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Damned art thou, Faustus, damned ; despair and die I 
Hell calls for right, and with a roaring voice 
Says, “ Faustus, come ; thine hour is almost come ; ” 

And Faustus now will come to do thee right. 

[MEPHisTOPiiixas gives him a dagger. 

Old Man — 

Ah, stay, good Faustus, stay thy desperate stabs I 
I see an angel hovers o’er thy head. 

And, with a vial full of precious grace, 

Offers to pour the same into thy soul : 

Then’ call for mercy, and avoid despair. 

Faustus — 

Ah, my sweet friend, I feel 

Thy words to comfort my distressed soulf 

Leave me awhile to ponder on my sins. 

Old Man — 

I go, sweet Faustus; but with heavy cheer, 

Fearing the ruin of thy hapless soul. [^Exit. 

Faustus — 

Accursfed Faustus, where is mercy now? 

1 do repent; and yet 1 do despair: 

Hell strives with grace for conquest in my breast: 

What shall I do to shun the snares of death? 
Mephistophilis — 

Thou traitor, Faustus, I arrest thy soul 
For disobedience to my sovereign lord : 

Ttevolt, or I’ll in piecemeal tear thy flesh. 

Faustus — 

Sweet Mephistophilis, entreat thy lord 
To pardon my unjust presumption. 

And with my blood again I will confirm 
My former vow I made to Lucifer. 

Mephistophilis — 

Do it, then, quickly, with unfeigned hearty 
Lest greater danger do attend thy drift. 

Faustus — 

Torment, sweet friend, that base and crookM age^ 

That durst dissuade me from thy Lucifer, 

With greatest torments that our hell affords. 
Mephistophilis — 

His faith is great; I cannot touch his soul; 

But what I may afflict his body with 
I will attempt, which is but little worth. 

Faustus — 

One thing, good servant, let ine crave of thee, 
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To glut the longing of my heart’s desire,— 

That I might have unto my paramour 
That heavenly Helen which I saw of late, 

Whose sweet embracings may extinguish clean 
Those thoughts that do dissuade me from my vow, 

And keep mine oath I made to Lucifer. 

Mepldslophilis — 

Faustus, this, or what else thou shalt desire. 

Shall be performed in twinkling of an eye. 

Reenter Helkx. 

Faustus — 

Was this Ihe face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? — 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. — [Kisaet he}'. 
Her lips suck fortli my soul : sec, where it flies ! — 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips. 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee. 

Instead of Troy, shall Wcrtenberg be sacked; 

And I will combat witli weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colors on my plumed crest; 

Yea, 1 will wound Achilles in the heel. 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

0, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars; 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 
When he appeared to hapless Semele; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa’s azured arms; 

And none but thou shalt be my paramour! [Exeunt. 

Enter the Old Man. 

Old Man — 

AccursM Faustus, miserable man. 

That from thy soul exclud’st the grace of heaven, 

And fly’st the throne of his tribunal seat! 

Enter Devils. 

Satan begins to sift me with his pride: 

As in this furnace God shall try my faith. 

My faith, vile hell, shall triumph over thee. 

Ambitious fiends, see how the heavens smile 
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Us 

At your repulse, and laug^h your state to scorn! 

Hence, hell ! for hence I fly unto my God. 

^Exeunt — on one side Devils, on the other, Old Man 

Enter Fausxus, with Scholars. 

Faustus — Ah, gentlemen! 

First Scholar — What ails Faustus? 

Faustus — Ah, my sweet chamber- fellow, had I lived with thee, 
then had I lived still! but now I die eternally. Look, comes he 
not? comes he not? 

Second Scholar — What means Faustus? 

Third Scholar — Belike he is grown into some sickness by being 
oversolitary. 

First Scholar — If it be so, we’ll have physicians to cure him. 
— ’Tis but a surfeit; never fear, man. 

Faustus — A surfeit of deadly sin, that hath damned both body 
and soul. 

Second Scholar — Yet, Faustus, look up to heaven; remember 
God’s mercies arc infinite. 

Faustxis — But Faustixs’ offense can ne’er be pardoned: the ser- 
pent that tempted Eve may be saved, but not Faustus. Ah, gentle- 
men, hear me with patience, and tremble not at my speeches! 
Though my heart pants and quivers to remember that I have been 
a student here these thirty years, O, Would I had never seen WertCn- 
berg, never read book ! and what wonders I have done, all Germany 
can witness, yea, all the world; for which Faustus hath lost both 
Germany and the world, yea, heaven itself, heaven, the seat of God, 
the tlirone of the blessed, the kingdom of joy; and must remain in 
hell forever, hell, ah, hell, forever! Sweet friends, what shall 
become of Faustus, being in hell forever? 

Scholar — Yet, Faustus, call on God. 

J^awstus On God, whom Faustus hath abjured! on God, whom 
Faustus hath blasphemed! Ah, my God, I would weep! but the 
devil draws in my tears. Gush forth blood, instead of tears! yea, 
life and soul! O, he stays my tongue! I would lift up my hands; 
but see, they hold them, they hold them ! 

All — Who, Faustus? 

Faustus — Lucifer and Mephistophilis. Ah, gentlemen, I gave 
them my soul for my cunning! 

All — God forbid ! 

Faustus — God forbade it, Ihdefed; but FaustnS hath done it. For 
vain pleasure of twenty-four years hath FaUstus lost eternal joy 
and felicity. I writ them a bill With mine own blood: the date is 
expired; the time will come, and he Will fetch me. 
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First Scholar — Why did not Faustus tell us of this before, that 
divines might have prayed for thee? 

Faustus — Oft have I thought to have done so; but the devil 
threatened to tear me in pieces, if I named God, to fetch both body 
and soul, if I once gave ear to divinity: and now ’tis too late. 
Gentlemen, away, lest you perish with me. 

Second Scholar — O, what shall we do to save Faustus? 

Faustus — Talk nofof me, but save yourselves, and depart. 
Third Scholar — God will strengthen me; I will stay with 
Faustus. 

First Scholar — Tempt not God, sweet friend; but let us into the 
next room, and there pray for him. • 

Faustus — Ay, pray for me, pray for me; and what noise soever 
ye hear, come not unto me, for nothing can rescue me. 

Second Scholar — Fray thou, and we will pray that God may have 
mercy upon thee. 

Faustus — Gentlemen, farewell: if I live till morning. I’ll visit 
you; if not, Faustus is gone to hell. 

All — Faustus, farewell. 

[Exeunt Scholars. — The clock strikes eleven. 

Faustus — 

Ah, Faustus, 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then thou must be damned perpetually! 

• Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven. 

That time may cease, and midnight never come; 

Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day. 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul! 

Olente, lente currite, noctis equi! 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike. 

The devil will come, and Faustus must be damned. 

O, I’ll leap up to my God! — Wlio pulls me down? — 

See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament! 

One drop would save my soul, half a drop: ah, my Christ! — 
Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my Christ! 

Yet will I call on him: O, spare me, Lucifer! — 

Where is it now? ’tis gone: and see, where God 
Stretcheth out his arm, and bends his ireful brows! 
Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me. 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of God ! 

No, no! 

Then will I headlong run into the earth : 

Earth, gape I O no, it will not harbor me! 
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You stars that reigned at my nativity, 

Whose influence hath allotted death and hell, 

Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist, 

Into the entrails of yon laboring cloud[si, 

That, when you vomit forth into the air. 

My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths. 

So that my soul may but ascend to heaven ! 

[The clock strikes the half-hour. 
Ah, half the hour is past ! ’twill all be past anon. 

O God, 

If thou wilt not have mercy on my soul, 

Yet for Christ’s sake, whose blood hath ransomed me. 
Impose some end to my incessant pain ; 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand years, 

A hundred thousand, and at last be saved ! 

O, no end is limited to damnkl souls ! 

Why wert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 

Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 

Ah, I^ythagoras’ metempsychosis, were that true, 

This soul should fly from me, and I be changed 
Unto some brutish beast ! all beasts are happy, 

For, when they die. 

Their souls are soon dissolved in elements ; 

But mine must live still to be plagued in hell. 

Cursed be the parents that engendered me ! 

No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer 
That hath deprived thee of the joys of heaven. 

[ The clock strikes twelve. 

O, it strikes, it strikes ! Now, body, turn to air. 

Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell ! 

[ Thunder and lightning. 
0 soul, be changed into little water drops, 

And fall into the ocean, ne’er be found ! 

Enter Devils. 

My God, my God, look not so fierce on me ! 

Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile ! 

Ugly hell, gape not! come not, Lucifer ! 

I’ll burn my books 1 — Ah, Mephistophilis ! 

[Exeunt Devils wUh Faustus. 

Enter Chorus. 

Chorus — 

Cut is the branch that might have grown full straight, 
'And burnM is Apollo’s laurel bough. 
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That some time grew within this learnM man. 

Faustus is gone : regard his hellish fall, 

Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wise, 

Only to wonder at unlawful things, 

Whose deepness doth entice sucli forward wits 
To practice more than heavenly power permits. [ExU. 

Terminat horadiem; terminat auclor opus. 




A MALTESE MILLIONAIRE. 

By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 

(From “The Jew of Malta.”) 

Bakabas discovered in his Counlinghouse, with Heaps of Oold hefort 

him. 

Barabas — 

So that of thus much that return was made: 

And of the third part of the Persian ships, 

There was the venture summed and satisfied. 

As for those Sabans, and the men of Uz, 

That bought my Spanish oils and wines of Greece, 

Here have I purst their paltry silveilings. 

Fie ; what a trouble ’tis to count this trash. 

Well fare tlie Arabians, who so richly pay 
The things they traffic for with wedge of gold. 

Whereof a man may easily in a day 

Tell that which may maintain him all his life. 

The needy groom that never fingered groat. 

Would make a miracle of thus much coin : 

But he whose steel-barred coffers are crammed full, 

And all his lifetime hath been tired, 

Wearying his fingers’ ends with telling it. 

Would in his age be loath to labor so. 

And for a pound to sweat himself to death. 

Give me the merchants of the Indian mines. 

That trade in metal of the purest mold ; 

The wealthy Moor, that in the eastern rocks 
Without control can pick his riches up. 

And in his house heap pearls like pebblestones. 

Receive them free, and sell them by the weight; 

Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, and amethysts, 
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Jacitiths, hard topaz, gi'aas'green emotalds, 

Beauteous rubies, Sparkling diamonds, 

And eeld-seen costly stones of so great price, 

As one of them indifferently rated, 

And of a carat of this quantity, 

May serve in peril of calamity 
To ransom great kings from captivity. 

This is the ware wherein consists my wealth; 

And thus methinks should men of judgment frame 
Their means of traffic from the vulgar trade, 

And as their wealth increaseth, so inclose 
Infinite riches in a little room. 

But now how stands the wind ? 

Into what corner peers my halcyon’s bill ? ^ 

Ha ! to the east ? yes ; see, how stand the vanes ? 

East and by south : why then I hope my ships 
I sent for Ijgypt and the bordering isles 
Are gotten up by Niliis’ winding banks : 

Mine argosies from Alexandria, 

Loaden with spice and silks, now under sail, 

Are smoothly gliding down by Candy shore 
To Malta, through our Mediterranean sea. 

But who comes here ? 

Enter a Merchant. 

How now ? 

Merchant — 

Barabas, thy ships are safe. 

Riding in Malta road : and all the merchants 
With other merchandise are safe arrived. 

And have sent me to know whether yourself 
Will come and custom them.* 

Barabae — 

The ships are safe thou say’st, and richly fraught. 

Merchant — 

They are. 

Barabas — 

Why then go bid them come ashore, 

And bring with them their bills of entry : 

I hope our credit in the customhouse 
Will serve as well as I were present there. 

1 A stufi!ed kinglistier (the halcyon), suspended by a string. Was supposed 
to show the direction of the wind. Halcyon days were calm days, the belied 
being that the weather was always Calm when kingfishers were breeding. 

3 Pay the duties. 
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Go send ^em threescore camels, thirty mules. 

And twenty wagons to bring up the ware. 

But art thou master in a ship of mine, 

And is thy credit not enough for that ? 

Merchant — 

The very custom barely comes to more 
Than many merchants of the town are worth, 

And therefore far exceeds my credit, sir. 

Barahan — 

Go tell ’em the Jew of Malta sent thee, man: 

Tush! who amongst ’em knows not Barabas? 

Merchant — 

I go. 

Barabas — 

So then, there’s somewhat come. 

Sirrah, which of rny ships art thou master of? 

Merchant — 

Of the Speranza,” sir. 

Barabas — 

And saw’st thou not 
Mine argosy at Alexandria? 

Thou couldst not come from Egypt, or by Caire, 

But at the entry there into the sea, 

Where Nilus pays his tribute to the main, 

Thou needs must sail by Alexandria. 

Merchant — 

I neither saw them, nor inquired of them : 

But this we heard some of our seamen say. 

They wondered Iiow you durst with so mucli wealth 
Trust such a crazed vessel, and so far. 

Barabas — 

Tush, they are wise ! I know her and her strength. 

But go, go thou thy ways, discharge thy ship, 

And bid my factor bring his loading in. \^Exit Merchant. 
A nd yet I wonder at this argosy. 

Enter a second Merchant. 

Second Merchant — 

Thine argosy from Alexandria, 

Know, Barabas, doth ride in Malta road. 

Laden with riches, and exceeding store 
Of Persian silks, of gold, and orient pearl. 

Barabas — 

How chance you came not with those other ships 
That sailed by Egypt ? 

Second Merchant — 

Sir, we saw ’em not. 
vop. xn. — 23 
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Barabas — 

Belike they coasted round by Candy shore 
About their oils, or other businesses. 

But 'twas ill done of you to come so far 
Without the aid or conduct of their ships. 

Second Merchant — 

Sir, we were wafted by a Spanish fleet, 

That never left us till within a league, 

That had the galleys of the Turk in chase. 
Barabas — 

0 ! — they were going up to Sicily : — 

Well, go, 

And bid the merchants and my men dispatch 
And come ashore, and see the fraught discharged. 
Second Merchant — 

I go. 

Barabas — 

Thus trowls our fortune in by land and sea. 

And thus are we on every side enriched : 

These are the blessings promised to the Jews, 
And herein was old Abram’s happiness : 

What more may heaven do for earthly man 
Than thus to pour out plenty in their laps. 
Ripping the bowels of the earth for them, 

Making the seas their servants, and the winds 
To drive their substance with successful blasts? 
Who hateth me but for my happiness ? 

Or who is honored now but for his wealth ? 
Rather had I a Jew be hated thus, 

Than pitied in a Ch ristian poverty : 

For I can see no fruits in all their faith, 

But malice, falsehood, and excessive pride, 

Which methinks fits not their profession. 

Haply some hapless man hath conscience. 

And for his conscience lives in beggary. 

They say we are a scattered nation : 

I cannot tell, but we have scambled up 

More wealth by far than those that brag of faith. 

I must confess we come not to be kings ; 

That’s not our fault: alas, our number’s few, 

And crowns come either by succession. 

Or urged by force ; and nothing violent. 

Oft have I heard tell, can be permanent. 

Give us a peaceful rule, make Christian kings, 
That thirst so much for principality. 
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PIERCE PENILESSE HIS SUPPLICATION TO THE 

DIVELL. 

By THOMAS NASHE. 

[Thomas Nashe was one of the ablest of the professional men of letters in 
Shakespeare’s time — pamphleteer, iioet, and playwright. lie was born about 
1504, and graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 1586. lie died about 
1001, Of his numerous works, including a war of satire with Gabriel Harvey 
in which his wit and gayety are conspicuous, the “ Supplication of Pierce Peni- 
lesse is best remembered.] 


PllEFACE. 

Having spent manie yeercs in studying how to live, and 
livde a long time without mony : having tired my youth with 
follie, and surfetted my minde with vanitie, 1 began at length 
to looke backe to repeutaunce, & addresse my endevors to pros- 
peritie: But all in vaine, 1 sate up late, and rose earely, con- 
tended with the colde, and conversed with scarcitie: for all my 
labours turned to losse, my vulgar Muse was despised and neg- 
lected, my paines not regarded, or slightly rewarded, and 1 my 
selfe (in prime of my best wit) laid open to povertie. Where- 
upon (in a maleeontent humor) T accused my fortune, raild 
on my patrones, bit my jien, rent my pajiers, & ragde in all 
points like a mad man. In which agony tormenting my selfe 
a long time, I grew by degrees to a milder discontent: and 
pausing a while over my staudish, 1 resolved in verse to ])aynt 
forth my passion: which, best agreeing with the vaine of my 
unrest, I began to complaiiie in this sort : — 

Why is’t damnation to dispaire and dye, 

When life is my true happiiiesse disease ? 

My soule, my soule, thy safetie makes me flie 

The faultie meanes, that mi.i'ht my paine appease. 

Divines and dying men may talke of hell, 

But in my heart, her severall torments dwell : 

Ah worthlesse Wit, to traine me to this woe, 

Deceitfull Artes, that nourish Discontent : 

111 thrive the Follie that bewitcht me so: 

Vaine thoughts adieu, for now I will repent. 

And / yet my wantes perswade me to proceede, 

Since none takes pitie of a Scholler’s neede. 
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Forgive me, God, although I curse my birth. 

And ban the aire, wherein I breathe a Wretch : 

Since Miserie hath daunted all my mirth, 

And I am quite undone through promise-breach. 

Oh trends, no trends, that then ungently trowne, 

When changing Fortune casts us head-long downe. 

Without redresse complaynes my carelesse verse, 

And Mydas-eares relent not at my moane : 

In some farre Land will I my griefes reherse, 

Mongst them that will be mov’d when I shall groane. 
England (adieu) the Soyle that brought me toorth. 

Adieu unkinde, where skill is nothing woorth. 

These Rymes thus abruptly set downe, I tost my imagina- 
tion a thousand waies, to see if I could lindc any ineanes to 
relieve my estate; But all my thoughts consorted to this con- 
clusion, that the world was uncharitable, 1 ordained to be 
miserable. Thereby I grew to consider how many base men that 
wanted those partes which I had, enjoyed content at will, & had 
wealth at command; I calde to minde a Cobler, that was worth 
five hundred pound, an Hostler that had built a goodly Inne, 
& might dispense forty pounds yerely by his Land, a Carre-man 
in a lether pilche, that had whipt out a thousand pound out of 
his horse taile; and have I more witte than all these (thought I 
to my selfe)? am I better borne? am 1 better brought up? yea, 
and better favored ? and yet I am a begger ? What is the cause ? 
how am I crost, or whence is this curse? 

Even from hence, that jnen that should employ such as I am, 
are enamoured of their own wits, and think whatever they do is 
excellent, though it be never so scurvie ; that Learning (of the 
ignorant) is rated after the value of tlic iuke and paper : and a 
Scrivener better paid fc)r an obligation, than a Scholler for the 
best Poeme he can make ; that everie grosse brainde Idiot is 
suffered to come into print, who if he set foorth a Pamphlet of 
the praise of Pudding-pricks, or write a Treatise of Tom 
Thumme, or y® exploits of Untrusse ; it is bought up thicke & 
three-folde, when better things lie dead. How then can we 
chuse but be needy, when ther are so many droans amongst 
us ? or ever prove rich, y‘ toile a whole yeare for faire lookes ? 

Gentle Sir Philip Sidney, thou knewst Avhat belongd to a 
Scholler, thou knowest what paines, what toile, what trayell, 
conduct to perfection ; wel couldst thou give every Vertue his 
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encouragement, every Art his due, every writer his desert : 
cause none more vertuous, witty, or learned than thy selfe. 

But thou art dead in thy grave, and hast left too few suc- 
cessors of thy glory, too few to cherish the Sonn of the Muses, 
or water those budding hopes with their plentie, which thy 
bountie erst planted. 

Beleeve me. Gentlemen, for some crosse mishappes, have 
taught me experience, there is not that strickt observation of 
honour, which hath bene lieretofore. Men of great calling take 
it of merite, to have their names ctcrnizdo by Poets ; and what- 
soever ijamphlet or dedication encounters them, they put it up 
their sleeves, and scarce give him thankes that presents it. 
Much bettor is it for those golden Pens to raise such ungratefull 
Peasants from the Dung-hill of obscuritie, and make them equal 
in fame to the Worthies of olde, Avhen their doting selfe-lovo 
shall challenge it of dutic, and not onely give them nothing 
themselves, but impoverish liberalitio in others. 

This is the lamentable condition of our Times, that men of 
Arte must seek almes of Cormorants, & those that deserve best, 
be kept under by Dunces, who count it a policie to keep them 
bare, because they should hdlow their bookes the better : think- 
ing belike, that, as preferment hath made themselves idle, that 
were earst painfull in meaner places, so it wold likewise slacken 
the endevours of those Students, that as yet strive to oxcell in 
hope of advauncement. A good policie to suppresse superfluous 
liberalitie. But, had it heene practised when they were pro- 
moted, the Yeomandry of the Uealme had been better to passe 
than it is, and one Droane should not have driven so manie 
Bees from their hony-combes. 

I, 1, weele give loosers leave to talke; it is no matter what 
Sic proho and his peiiuilesse companions prate, whitest we liave 
the gold in our coffers: this is it that will make a knave an 
honest man, & my neighbour Crainptons stripling a better 
Gentleman than his Grand sier. O it is a trim thing when 
Pride, the sonne, goes before, & Shame, the father, followes 
after. Such presidents there are in our Cdmoii-wealth a great 
many ; not so much of them whome learning & Industrie hath 
exalted, (whome I prefer before Genus et proavos) as of Carterly 
upstarts, that out-face Townc «& Countrey in their velvets, when 
Sir Rowland Russet-coat, their dad, goes sagging every day in 
his round gascoynes of white cotton, & hath much a do (poore 
pennie-father) to keepe his unthrift elbowes in reparations. 
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Marry, happy are they, say I, that have such fathers to worke 
for them, whilst they plaie; for where other men turne over 
inanie leaves to get bread and cheese in their olde age, and 
studie twentie yeares to distill golde out of incke, our yoong 
maisters doo nothing but devise how to spend and aske coun- 
saile of the wine and capons, how they may quickliest consume 
their patrimonies. As for me, I live secure from all such per- 
turbations: for (thankes bee to God) I am vacum viator and 
care not, though I ineete the Commissioners of New-market- 
heath at high midnight, for any crosses, Images, or pictures 
that I carry about mce, more than needes. 

Than needes, quoth I, nay, I would be ashamde of it, if 0pu9 
^ Hsus were not knocking at my doore twentie times a weeke 
when I am not within : the more is the pitie, that such a franke 
Gentleman as I, should want ; but, since the dice doo runne so 
untowardly on my side, I am partly provided of a remedy. 
For wheras, those that stand most on their honour, have shut 
up their purses, & shift us off with eourt-hollie-bread : on the 
other side, a number of hypocriticull hot-sj)urres, that have 
God alwayes in their mouthes, will give nothing for Gods sake; 
I have clapt up a handsome supplication to the Divell, and sent 
it by a good fellow, that 1 know will deliver it. 

And because you may belceve mee the better, I care not if ,I 
acquaint you with the circumstance. 

1 was informd of late daies, that a certaine bliiide Retailer 
called the Divell, used to lend money upon pawnes or any 
thing, and would let one for a neede have a thousand poundes 
uppon a Statute Merchaunt of his soule : or if a man plide him 
throughly, would trust him uppon a Bill of his hand, without 
any more circumstaunce. Besides, he was noted for a privie 
Benefactor to Traytors and Parasites, and to advaunce fooles 
and asses farre sooner than any: to be a greedie pursuer of 
newes, and so famous a Politician in Purchasing, that Hel, 
which at the beginning was but an obscure Village, is now be- 
come a huge citie, wherunto all country es are Tributary. 

These manifest conjectures of Plentie, assembled in one 
common-place of ability, I determined to clawe Avarice by the. 
elboe, til his full belly gave me a full hand, and let him blood 
with my pen (if it might be) in the veine of liberality ; and 
so (in short time) was this Paper-monster, Pierce Penilesse, 
begotten. 

• • • • • • • ' 
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The Supplication. 

To the high and mightio Prince of Darknesse^ * 
Donsell dell Lucifer, King of Acheron, Stix, 
and Phlegcton, duke of Tartary, mar- 
quesso of Cocytiis, and Lord 
high Regent of Lymbo : 
hia distressed 

Orator, Pierce Penilesse, wisheth encrease of damna- 
tyon and malediction eternal], per Jesum Christum 
Dominum Nostrum. 

Most humbly sueth unto your sinful ties, your single soald 
Orator, Pierce Penilesse : that whereas your impious excellence 
hath had the poore tenneinent of his purse any time this halfe 
yeer for your dauncing sehoole, and lie (notwithstanding) liath 
received no penny nor crosse for farme, according to the usuall 
manner, it may please your gracelesse Majestic to consider of 
him, and give order to your servant Avarice he may bo dis- 
patched : insomuch as no man heere in London can have a 
dauncing sehoole without rent, and his wit and knavery cannot 
be maintained with nothing. Or, if this be not so plausible to 
your honourable infernalship, it might seeine good to your 
helhood to make extent upon tlie soules of a number of unchari- 
table Cormorants, who, having incurd the daunger of a Premu- 
nire with mcdling with matters that properly concerne your 
owne person, deserve no longer to live (as men) amongst men, 
but to bee incorporated in the society of divels. By which 
meanes the mightie controller of fortune and imperious sub- 
verter of desteny, delicious gold, the poore man’s God, and 
Idoll of Princes (that lookes pale and wanne through long 
imprisonment) miglit at length be restoi'ed to his powrfull 
Monarchie, and eftsoon bee sette at liberty, to helpe his friends 
that have ucede of him. 

I known a great sort of good fellowes that would venture 
farre for his freedom, and a number of needy Lawyers (who 
now mourn in threedbare gownes for his thraldome) that would 
goe neere to poison his keepers with false Latine, if that might 
procure his enlargement : but inexorable yron detaines him in 
the dungeon of the night, so that (poore creature) hee can 
neither traflSque with the Mercers and Tailers as he wont, nor 
domiiiere in Tavernes as he ought. 
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Famine, Lent, and dessolation, sit in onyonskind jackets 
before the doore of his ihdurance, as a Chorus in the Tragedy 
of Hospitality, to tell hunger & poverty thers no reliefe for 
them there : and in the inner part of this ugly habitation stands 
Greedinesse, prepared to devoure all that enter, attyrcd in a 
Capouch of written parchment, buttond downe before with 
Labels of waie, and lin’d with sheeiJes fells for warmones ; his 
cap furd with cats skinnes, after the Miiscovie fashion, and all 
to be tasseld with Angle-hookes, in stead of Aglets, ready to 
catch hold of all those to whom hee sliewes any humblenes : 
for his breeches, they were made of the lists of broad cloaths, 
which he had by letters patteuts assured liiui and his heyres, 
to the utter overthrowe of Howeases and cushin makers, and 
bumbasted they were, like Bcore barrels, with statute Marchants 
and forfeitures : but of all, his shooes were the strangest, which, 
being nothing else but a couple of crab shells, were toothd at 
the toes with two sharp sixpennie nailes, that digd up every 
dunghill they came by for gold, and snarld at the stones as hee 
went in the street, because they weare so common for men, 
women, and children, to tread upon, and hee could not devise 
how to wrest an oddc fine out of any of them. 

Thus walks hee up and downe all his life time, with an yron 
crow in his hand instead of a staffe, and a Sarjants Mace in his 
mouth, (which night and day he gnaws iipon) and either busies 
himselfe in setting silver lime twigs, to entangle yoong Gentle- 
men, and casting foortli silken shraps, to catch Woodcocks, or 
in syving of Muckehills and shop-dust, whereof he will boult 
a whole cartload to gaine a bowd Pinne. 

On the other side. Dame Niggardize, his wife, in a sedge 
rugge kirtle, that had beene a mat time out of minde, a coarse 
hempen raile about her shoulders, borrowed of the one end of 
a hop-bag, an apron made of Almanackes out of date, (such as 
stand upon screens, or on the backside of a dore in a Chandlers 
shop) «& an old wives pudding pan on her head, thrumd with 
the parings of her nailes, sate barrelling up the droppings of her 
nose, in steede of oil, to sairae wool withall, and would not 
adventure to spit without halfe a dozen of porrengers at her 
ebow. 

The house, (or rather the hell) where these two Earth- 
wormes encaptived this beautifull Substaunce, was vast, large, 
strong built, and well furnished, all save the Kitchln : for that 
was no bigger than the Cooks roome in a ship, with a little 
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court chimney, about the compasso of a Parenthesis in proclama- 
tion-print j then judge you what diminutive dishes camo out of 
this dovos-neast. So likewise, of the Buttrie : for whereas in 
houses of such stately foundation, that are built to outward 
shewe so magnificent, every Office is answerable to the Hall, 
which is principall, there the Buttrie was no more but a blind 
Cole-house, under a paire of stayres, whei*oin (uprising & down 
lying) was but one single kilderkin of small beere, that wold 
make a man, with a carrouse of a spooneful, runne through an 
Alphabet of faces. Nor usd they any glasses or cups (as other 
men), but onely little farthing ounce boxes, whereof one of 
them fild up with froath (in manner and forme of an Ale-house) 
was a meales allowance for the whole houshold. It were 
lamentable to tell what miserie the Uattes and Myce endured 
in this hard world : how, when all supply of vitualls failed 
them, they went a Boot-haling one night to Sinior Greedinesso 
bed-chamber, where finding nothing but emptines and vastitie, 
they encountred (after long inquisitio) with a cod-peece. . . . 
Uppon that they set, and with a couragious assault rent it 
cleane away from the breeches, and then carried it in triumph, 
like a coffin, on their shoulders betwixt them. The verie spiders 
and dust weavers, that wont to set up their loomes in every 
windowe, decaied and undone through the extreame dearth of 
the place, (that alToorded them no matter to worke on) were 
constrained to breake, against their wills, and goe dwell in the 
countrey, out of the reach of the broome and the wing : and 
generally, not a flea nor a ci icket that carried anie brave minde, 
that would stay there after he had once tasted the order of their 
fare. Onely unfortunate goldo (a predestinat slave to drudges 
and fooles) lives in endlesse bondage ther amongst them, and 
may no way be releast, except you send the rot halfo a yeare 
amongst his keepers, and so make them away with murrion, one 
after another. 

O but a far greater enormitie raigneth in the heart of the 
Court ; Pride, the perverter of all Vertiie, sitteth appareled 
in the Merchants spoiles, and ruine of yoong Citizens, and 
scorneth Learning, that gave their up -start Fathers titles of 
Gentry. 

All malcontent sits the greasie sonno of a Cloathier, and com- 
plaines (like a decaied Earle) of the ruine of ancient houses ; 
whereas, the Weavers loomes first framed the web of his honour, 
and the looks of wool, that bushes and brambles have tooke fpz 
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toule of insolent slieepe, that would needs strive for the wall of a 
fir-bush, have made him of the tenths of their tarre, a Squier of 
low degree ; and of the collections of the scatterings, a Justice, 
Tam Marti quam Mercurio, of Peace and of Coraoi. Hee will bee 
humorous, forsoth, and have a broode of fashions by himselfe. 
Sometimes (beca\ise Love commonly weares the liverey of Witte) 
hee will be ah Inamorato Poeta^ and sonnet a whole quire of 
paper in praise of J^ady Swin-snout, his yeolow-fac’d Mistres, 
and weare a feather of her rain-beaten fanne for a favor, like a 
sore-horse. A1 Italionato is his talke, and his spade peake is 
as sharpo as if ho had been a Pioner before the walls of Roan. 
Hee will despise the barbarisme of his owne Countrey, and tell 
a whole Legend of lyes of his travail es unto Constantinople. If 
ho be chfillcnged to fight, for his dclaterye excuse, hee objects 
that it is not the custome of the Spaniard, or the Germaine, to 
looke backe to every dog that barkes. You shall see a dapper 
Jacke, that hath bcene but over at Deepe, wring his face round 
about, as a man would stirre up a mustard pot, and talk Eng- 
lish through the teeth, like Jaques Scabd-hams, or Monsieur 
Mingo de Moustrap : when (poore slave) he hath but dipt his 
bread in wilde lloarcs greace, and come home againe : or becne 
bitten by the shinnes by a Wolfe : and faith, he hath adven- 
tured uppoii the Barricadoes of Gurney, or Guiugan, and fought 
with the yoong Guise hand to hand. '• 

Some thinke to bo counted rare Politicians and Statesmen, 
by boeing solitary : as who shoidd say, I am a wise man, 
a brave man, Secreta mea niihi : Frmtra sapit^ qui sibi non 
sapit : and there is no man worthy of my eompanie or friend- 
ship ; when, although he goes ungartred like a malecontcnt 
Cutpursse, and wearres his hat over his cies like one of the 
cursed crue, yet cannot his stabbing dagger, or his nittie love- 
locke, keepe him out of the Legend of fantasticall cockscombs. 
I pray ye, good Mounsier Divcll, take some order, that the 
strectes be not pestered with them so as they are. Is it 
not a pitiful thing that a fellow that eates not a good meales 
meat in a weeke, but beggereth his belly quite and cleane, to 
make his backe a certaine kind of a brokerly Gentleman : and 
nowe &/ then (once or twice in a Tearnie) comes to the eigh- 
teene pence Ordenary, because hee would be seen amongst. Cav- 
aliers and brave courtyers, living otherwise all the yeere long 
with salt Butter & Holland cheese in his chamber, should take 
uppe a scornful! melancholy in his gate and countenance, coutm 
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& talke, as though our common-welth were but a mockery 
of government, and our Majestrates fooles, who wronged him 
in not looking into his deserts, not imploying him in State 
matters, and that, if more regard were not had of him very 
shortly, the whole Ilealrae should have a niisse of him, & ho 
would go (I mary Avould he) where lie should be more ac- 
counted off. 

Is it not wonderfull ill-provided, I say, that this disdainfull 
companion is not made one of the fraternity of Foole, to talke 
before great States, with some oldc mothe-caten Polititian, of 
mending high waies, and leading Armies into Fraunce? 

A young Heyre, or Cockney, that is his Mothers darling, if 
he have playde the waste-good at the Innes of the Court, or 
about London, and that neither his Students pension, nor his 
uuthriftes credite, will serve to niaintaine his Collidge of whores 
any longer, falles in a quarrelling humor Avith his fortune, 
because she made him not King of the Indies, and sweares and 
stares, after ten in the hundreth, that ncre a sueh Pesant, as 
his Father or brother, shall keepe him under: hee Avill to the 
sea, and tearc the gold out of the Spaniards throats, but he Avill 
have it, byrladie ; and when he comes there, poorc soule, lice lyes 
in brine, in Balist, and is lamentable sieke of the scurvies : his 
daintie fare is turned to a hungry feast of Dogs and Cats, or 
Habcrdine and poore John, at the most, and which is the lainen- 
tablest of all, that Avithout Mustard. 

As a mad Russion, on a time, being in daunger of shipAvrack 
by a tempest, and seeing all other at tlieir voAves and praiers, 
that if it would please God, of his infinite goodnesse, to delyver 
them out of that imminent daunger, one Avouhle abjure this 
sinne whereunto he Avas adicted : an other, make satisfaction 
for that vyolence he had committed : he, in a desperate jest, 
began thus to reconcile his soule to heaven. 

O Lord, if it may seeme good to thee to deliver me from 
this feare of untimely death, I voAve before thy Throne, and 
all thy starry Host, never to eate Habcrdine more Avhilest I 
live. 

Well, so it fell out, that the sky cleared and the temi)est 
ceased, and this carelesse wretchc, that made such a mockery 
of praier, readie to set foote a Land, cryed out : not without 
Mustard, good Lord, not without Mustard: as though it had 
been the greatest torment in the Avorld, to have eaten Habcrdine 
without Mustard. But this by the way, what pennance can be 
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greater for Pride, than to let it swinge in hys owne halter? 
Dvlce helium inexpertis: theres no man loves the smoake of 
his owne Countrey, that hath not been syngde in the flame of 
another soyle. It is a pleasant thing, over a full pot, to read 
the fable of thirstie Tantalus : but a hard matter to digest salt 
meates at Sea, with stinking water. 

Anoth misery of Pride it is, vvlien men that have good parts, 
and beare the name of deepe scholars, cannot be content to 
participate one faitli with all Christendome, but, because they 
will get a name to their vaineglory they will set their selfe- 
love to study to invent new sects of singularitie, thinking to 
live when they are dead, by having their sects called after 
their names, as Donatists of Donatus, Arrians of Arrius, & a 
number more new faith-foujiders, that have made England the 
excliange of Innovations, & almostas much confusion of Re- 
ligion in every Quarter, as there was of tongues at the building 
of the Tower of Babcll. Whence, a number that fetch the 
Articles of their Beleefe out of Aristotle, thinke of heaven 
and hell as the Heathen Philosophers, take occasion to deride 
our Ecclesiasticall State, all ceremonies of Divine worship, as 
bug-bcares and scar-crowos, because (like Hci*odes souldiers) 
we divide Christs garment amongst us in so many peeces, and 
of the vesture of salvation make some of us Babies & apes 
coates, and others straight trusses & l)i veils breeches : some 
gaily -gascoiiies, or a shipmans hose, like the Anabaptists & 
adulterous Familists : others with the Martinists, a hood with 
two faces, to hide their hypocrisie : and, to conclude, some, like 
the Barrowists and Greenwodians, a garment full of the plague, 
which is not to be worne before it be new washt. 

Hence Atheists triumph and rejoyce, and talke as prophanely 
of the Bible, as of Bevis of Hampton. I heare say there be 
klathematitions abroad that will proove men before Adam, 
and they are harboured in high places, who will maintaine it to 
the death, that there are no divells. 

It is a shame (senior Belzibub !) that you should suffer your 
selfe thus to be tearmed a bastard, or not approve to your pre- 
destinate children, not only that they have a father, but that 
you are hee that must owne them. These are but the suburbes 
of the sinne we have in hand ; I must describe to you a large 
cittie, wholly inhabited with this damnable enormitie. 
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THE GROATSWORTH OF WIT* 

By ROBERT GREENE. 

[Robekt Gbbene, one of the band of bohemian litthateurs^ wits, and advcn- 
ttirers who form a remarkable feature of Elizabeth’s time, was born at Norwich 
in 1660, and died in 1592 of a debauch, wholly deserted, after a <li.srepu table but 
not infertile life. He wrote plays, romances, and poems ; the best are his songs 
and eclogues, but he is chiefly remembered now for the bitter attack on Shake- 
speare in the work published at his dying request, “Greene’s Groatsworth of 
Wit purchased with a Million of Repentance,” and the retraction it brought 
from the publisher later on. Both are given here.] 

i' 

Greene will send you now his groatsworth of wit, that 
never shewed a mites-worth in his life : and though no man 
now be by, to doe me good, yet ere 1 die, I will by my repent- 
ance indevour to doe all men good. 

Deceiving world, that with alluring toyes, 

Hast made ray life the subject of thy scorne : 

And scornest now to lend thy fading joyes. 

To lengthen my life, whom friends have left forlorne. 

How well are they that die ere they be borne. 

And never see thy sleights, which few men shun, 

Till unawares the heljilesse are uudon. 

* Oft have I sung of love, and of his fire ; 

But noAV I finde that Poet was advizde. 

Which made full feasts iucreasers of desire. 

And prooves weake love was with the poore despizde. 

For when the life with foode is not suffizde, 

What thoughts of love, what motion of delight. 

What pleasance, can proceede from such a wight ? 

Witnesse my want, the murderer of my wit ; 

My ravisht sense, of woonted furie reft. 

Wants such conceit, as should in Poims fit. 

Set downe the sorrow wherein I am left : 

But therefore have high heavens their gifts bereft: 

Because so long they lent them me to use. 

And I so long their bountie did abuse. 

O that a yeare were granted me to live, 

And for that yeare my former wits restorde : 

What rules of life, what counsell would I give ? 

How should ray sinne with sorrow be deplorde ? 

But 1 must die of every man abhorde. 
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Time loosely spent will not againe be wonne, 

My time is loosely spent, and I undone. 

O horrenda-fames, how terrible are thy assaultes : but VermU 
eomdmtice, more wounding are thy stings. Ah, gentlemen, 
that live to reade my broken and confused lines, looke not I 
should (as I was woont) delight you with vaiue fantasies, but 
gather my follies altogether, and, as you would deale with so 
many parricides, cast them into the fire : call them Telegones, 
for now they kill their father, and everie lewd line in them 
written, is a deep piercing wound to my heart; every idle 
houre spent by any in reading them, brings a million of sor- 
rowes to my soule. O that tlie teares of a miserable man (for 
never any man was yet more miserable) might wash their 
memorie out with my death ; and that those works with me 
together might be interd. But sith they cannot, let this my 
last worke witnes against them with me, how I detest them. 
Blacke is the remembrance of my blacke works, blacker then 
night, blacker tlien death, blacker then hell. 

Learne wit by my repentance (Gentlemen) and let these 
fewe rules following be regarded in your lives. 

First, in all your actions set God before j'^our eyes ; for the 
feare of the Lord is the beginning of wisedome ; Let his word 
bo a lanterne to your feete, and a light unto your paths, then 
shall you stand as firme rocks, and not be mocked. 

Beware of looking backe, for God will not be mocked ; of 
him that hath received much, much shall be demanded. . . . 

If thou be poore, be also patient, and strive not to grow rich 
by indirect means ; for goods so gotten sliall vanish away like 
smoke. ... 

If thou be a sonne or servant, despise not reproofe ; for 
though correction be bitter at the first, it bringeth pleasure in 
the end. 

Had I regarded the first of these rules, or beene obedient at 
the last ; I had not now at my last ende, beene left thus deso- 
late. But now, though to my selfe I give Covmlium potit facta ; 
yet to others they may serve for timely precepts. And there- 
fore (while life gives leave) will send warning to my olde con- 
sorts, which have lived as loosely as myselfe ; albeit weakenesse 
will scarce suffer me to write, yet to ray fellowe Schollers about 
this Cittie, will I direct these few insuing lines. 
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• To those Gentlemen, his Quondam acquaintance, 

that spend their wits is making plaies, R. G. 
wisheth a better exercise, and wisedome 
to prevent his extremities. 

If WOFULL experience may moove you (Gentlemen) to 
beware, or unheard of wretcliednes intreato you to take heed: 
I doubt not but you will looke backe with sorrow on your time 
past, and endevour with repentance to spend that which is to 
come. Wonder not, (for with thee will I first begin) thou famous 
gracer of Tragedians, that Greene, who hath said with thee, 
like the foole in his heart. There is no God, should now give 
glorie unto his greatnesse ; for, penitrating is his • i)ower, his 
hand lies heavie upon me, he hath spoken unto me with a 
voice of thunder, and I have left, he is a (iiod that can pun- 
ish enimies. Why should thy excellent wit, his gift, be so 
blinded, that thou shoiddst give no glory to the giver? Is it 
pestilent Machivilian pollicie that thou hast studied ? O pun- 
ish follie I What are his rules but meere confused mockeries, 
able to extirpate in small time, the generation of mankind. 
For if Sic volo, tie jubeo, hold in those that are able to com- 
mand: and if it be lawfull Fas nefas to doe any thing that is 
beneficiall ; onely Tyrants should possesse the earth ; and they, 
striving to exceede in tyranny, should each to other bee a 
slaughter man ; till the mightiest outliving all, one stroke were 
left for Death, that in one age man’s life should ende. The 
brother of this Diabolicall Atheisme is dead, and in his life 
had never the felieitie he aimed at: but as he began in craft, 
lived in feare, and ended in despaire. Quum inscrutahilta sunt 
Dei judiciaf This murderer of many brethren, had his con- 
science seared like Caine: this betrayer of him that gave his life 
for him, inherited the portion of J udas : this Apostata perished 
as ill as Julian: and wilt thou, my friend, be his Discii)le ? Looke 
unto me, by him perswaded to that libertie, and thou shalt 
iinde it an infernall bondage. 1 knowe the least of my demerits 
merit this miserable death ; but wilfull striving against knowne 
truth, exceedeth al the terrors of my soule. Defer not (with 
me) till this last point of extremitie ; for little knowest thou 
how in the end thou shalt be visited. 

With thee I joyne young Juvenall, that byting Satyrist, that 
lastlie with meo together writ a Coraedie. Sweete boy, might 
I advise thee, be advised, and get not many enemies by bitter 
words : inveigh against vaine men, for thou canst do it, no 
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man better, no man so wei : thou hast a libertie to reproove all, 
and name none : for one being spoken to, al are offended ; none 
being blamed, no man is injured. Stop shallow water still 
running, it will rage ; tread on a worme, and it will turne ; 
then blame not schollers vexed with sharpe lines, if they re- 
proove thy too much libertie of reproofe. 

And thou no lesse deserving then the other two, in some 
things rarer, in nothing inferiour ; driven (as my selfe} to 
extreame shifts ; a little have I to say to thee : and were it 
not an idolatrous oth, 1 would sweare by sweet S. George, thou 
art unworthie better hap, sith thou dependest on so meane a 
stay. Base minded men al tliree of you, if by my miserie ye 
be not warned ; for vuito none of you (like me) sought those 
burros to cleave : those Puppits (I ineane) that speake from 
our mouths, those Aiiticks garnisht in our colours. Is it not 
strange that I, to whom they al have beene beliolding ; is it not 
like that you, to whome they all have beene beholding, shall 
(were ye in that case that I am now) be both at once of them 
forsaken ? Yes, trust them not : for there is an upstart Crow, 
beautified with our feathers, that with his Tygers heart wrapt 
in a Players hide^ supposes he is well able to bumbast out a 
blanke verse as tlie best of you : and being an absolute Johannes 
fac totum, is in his owne conceit the onely Shake-scene in -a 
countrie. O that I might intreate your i-are wits to be imployed 
in more profitable courses ; & let these ai)es imitate your past 
excellence, and never more acquaint them with your admired 
inventions. I know the best husband of you all will never 
prove an Usurer, and the kindest of them all wil never proove 
a kinde nurse : yet, whilst yotx may, seeke you better Mais- 
ters ; for it is pittie men of such rare wits, should be subject to 
the pleasures of such rude groomes. 

In this I might insert two more, that both have writ against 
these buckram Gentlemen : but let their owne works serve to 
witnesse against their owne wickednosse, if they persever tii 
maintaine any more such peasants. For other new commers, I 
leave them to the mercie of these painted monsters, who (I 
doubt not) will drive the best minded to despise them ; for the 
rest, if skils not though they make a jeast at them. 

But now returne I againe to you three, knowing my miserie 
is to you no news: and let me heartily intreate you to bee 
warned by my harmes. Delight not (as I have done)" in 
irreligious oa^sj for, from the blasphemers house, a curse 
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shall not depart. Despise drunkennes, which wasteth the wit, 
ahd maketh men all equal , unto beasts. Flie lust, as the 
deathsman of the soule, and defile not the Temple of the 
holy ghost. Abliorre those Epicures, vvliose loose life hath 
made religion lothsome to your eares ; aud when they sooth 
you with tearmes of Maistership, reuicmbor Robert Greene, 
whome they have often so flattered, perishes now for want of 
comfort. Remember, gentlemen, your lives are like so many 
Tapers, that are with care delivered to all of you to maiutaine ; 
these with wind-puft wrath may be extinguisht, which drunken- 
nes put out, which negligence let fall ; for mans time of it selfe 
is not so short, but it is more shortened by sin. The fire of my 
light is now at the last snuffe, and the want of wherewitli to 
sustains it ; there is no substance left for life to feede on. 
Trust not then (I beseech yee) to such weake staies ; for they 
are as changeable in inindc, as in many attires. Well, my hand 
is tired, and I am forst to leave where I would begin : for a 
whole booke cannot containe their wrongs, which 1 am forst 
to knit up in some few lines of words. 

Desirous that you should live^ though 
himselfe be dying. 

Robert Greene. 


CHBTTiiE’s Apology tor the Foregoing. 

To the Q-entlemen Readers. 

It HATH beene a custorae. Gentle men, (in my mind com- 
mendable^ among former Authors (whose workes are no lesse 
beautified with eloquente plirase, than garnished with excellent 
example) to begin an exordium to the Readers of their time : 
much more convenient 1 take it, should the writers in these 
dales (wherein tliat gravitie of enditing by the elder excercised, 
is not observ’d, nor that modest decorum kept, which they con- 
tinued) submit their labours to the favourable censures of their 
learned overseers. For seeing nothing can be said, that hath 
not been before said, the singularitie of some mens conceits, 
(otherwayes excellent well deserving) are no more to be 
sootiaed, than the' peremptorie posies of two very sufficient 
Translators commended. To come in j)rint is not to seeke 
praise, ’’but to crave pardon ; I am urgd to the one j and bold 
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to begge the other ; he that offendes, being forst, is more excus- 
able than the wilfull faultie ; though both be guilty, there is 
dijfference in the guilt. To observe custome, and avoide as I 
may, cavill, opposing your favors against my feare. He shew 
reason for my present writing, and after proceed to sue for 
pardon. About three moneths since died M. Robert Greene, 
leaving many papers in sundry Booke sellers hands, among 
other his Groatsworth of wit, in which a letter written to 
divers play-makers, is offensively by one or two of them taken ; 
and because on the dead they cannot be avenged, they wilfully 
forge in their conceites a living Author : and after tossing it two 
and fro, no remedy, but it must light on me. How I have all 
the time of my conversing in printing hindred the bitter invey- 
ing against schollers, it hath been very well knowne ; and how in 
that I dealt, 1 can sufficiently proovc. With neither of them that 
take offence was 1 acquainted, and with one of them I care not 
if I never be : The other, whome at that time I did not so much 
spare, as since I wish I had, for that as I have moderated the 
heate of living writers, and might have usde my owne discre- 
tion (especially in such a case) the Author beeing dead, that I 
did not, I am as sory as if the originall fault had beene my fault, 
because my selfe have scene his demeanor no lessc civill, than be 
exelent in the qualitie he professes : Besides, divers of worship 
have reported his uprightnes of dealing, which argues his hon- 
esty, and his facetious grace in writting, that aprooves his Art. 
For the first, whose learning I reverence, and at the perusing of 
Greenes Booke, stroke out what then in conscience I thought 
he in some displeasure writ ; or had it beene true, yet to publish 
it, was intollerable ; him I would wish to use me no worse than 
I deserve. I had onely in the copy this share : it was il written, 
as sometimes Greenes hand Avas none of the best; licensd it 
must be, ere it could bee printed, which could never be if it 
might not be read. To bo briefe, I writ it over ; and as neare as 
I could, followed the copy; onely in that letter I put something 
out, but in the whole booke not a worde in ; for I protest it was 
all Greenes, not mine nor Maister Nashes, as some unjustly have 
affirmed. Neither was he the writer of an Epistle to the second 
part of Gerileon, though by the workemans error T. N. were set 
to the end : that I confesse to be mine, and repent it not. 

Thus Gentlemen, having noted the private causes that made 
me nominate ray selfe in print; being aswell to purge Maister 
Nashe of that he did not, as to justifie what 1 did, and%ithall 
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to confirm e what M. Greene did : I beseech yee accept the pub- 
like cause, which is both the desire of your delight, and common 
benefite ; for though tlie toye bee shadowed under the Title of 
Kind-hearts Dreame, it discovers the false hearts of divers that 
wake to commit mischiefe. Had not the former reasons been, 
it had come forth without a father : and then shuld I have had 
no cause to feare offending, or reason to siio for favor. Now am 
I in doubt of the one, though I hope of the other ; which if I 
obtaine, you shall bind me hereafter to bee silent, till I can pre- 
sent yee with something more acceptable. 

Henrib Chbttlb 


POEMS OF JOHN DONNE. 

[1673-1631.] 

[John Donne, English clergyman and poet, son of a rich London merchant 
from an old Welsh Catholic family, was born in 1673 ; studied at Oxford from 
eleven to fourteen, at Cambridge later, but could not graduate on account of 
his religion. Studying for the bar at seventeen, he investigaUnl points of faith 
and turned Protestant. He wrote nearly all his poeui.s before coining of ago. 
He traveled abroad 1694-1597, returned and became secretary to Lord Keeper 
Egerton (Lord Ellesmere), afterward lord chancellor ; but on the discovery 
of his secret marriage with Egerton’s niece, the Lord Keeper discharged and 
imprisoned him, and he had to recover his wife by a suit at law. After various 
wanderings and random employments he wrote “The Pseudo-martyr,” against 
the Catholics ; and James I., admiring it, advised him to take orders, anil after 
sending him on an embassy to his daughter, the Queen of Bohemia, made him 
dean of §t. Paul’s and vicar of St. Dunstan’s. He died in 1631.] 

Valedictiok, Fobbiduing Mourning. 

As VIRTUOUS men pass mildly away, 

And whisper to their souls to go, 

Whilst some of their sad friends do say, 

“The breath goes now,” and some say, “No”; 

So let us melt and make no noise, 

No tear floods nor sigh tempests move, 

’Twere profanation of our joys. 

To tell the laity our love. 


Moving of th’ earth brings harms and fears ; 
Men reckon what it did and meant ; 
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But trepidation of the spheres. 

Though greater far, is innocent. 

Bull sublunary lover’s love 

(Whose soul is sense) cannot admit 
Absence, because it doth remove 
Those things which elemented it. 

But we by a love so far refined 

That ourselves know not what it is. 
Inter-assured of the mind. 

Care less, eyes, lips, and hands to miss. 

Our two souls, therefore, which are one. 
Though 1 must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion, 

liike gold to airy thinness beat. 


The Undertaking. 

I have done one braver thing 
Than all the Worthies did ; 

And yet a bi-aver thence doth spring. 
Which is, to keep that hid. 

It were but madness now t’ impart 
The skill of specular stone. 

When he, which can have learned the art 
To cut it, can find none. 

So, if I now should utter this. 

Others (because no more 

Such stuff to work upon there is) 

Would love but as before : 

But he who loveliness within 

Hath found, all outward loathes; 

For he who color loves, and skin, 
lioves but their oldest clothes. 

If, as I have, yo\i also do 

Virtue (^attired3 in woman see. 

And dare love that, and say so tooy 
And forget the He and She ; 

And if this love, though placed so. 

From profane men you hide. 
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Which will no faith on this bestow^ 

Or, if they do, deride ; 

Then you have done a braver thing 
Then all the Worthies did, 

And a braver thence will spring, 

Which is, to keep that hid. 

To Sir Hknry Wootton. 

Be then thine own home, and in thyself dwell; 

Inn anywhere; continuance maketh Hell. 

And seeing the snail, which everywhere doth roam, 
Carrying his own house still, is still at home : 

Follow (for he’s easy paced) this snail, 

Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy jail. 

But in the world’s sea do not like cork sleep 
Upon the water’s face, nor in the deep 
Sink like a lead without a line : but as 
Fishes glide, leaving no print where they pass, 

Nor making sound, so closely thy course go ; 

Let men dispute whether thou breathe or no : 

Only in this bo no Galenist. To make 
Court’s hot ambitions wholesome, do not take 
A dram of country’s dullness; do not add 
Correctives, but as chymics purge the bad. 

Ills Winn. 

Before I sigh my last gasp, let me breathe, 

Great Love, some legacies ; here I bequeath 
Mine eyes to Argus, if mine eyes can see, 

If they be blind, then. Love, 1 give them thee ; 

My tongue to Fame; to ambassadors mine ears; 

To women, or the sea, my tears ; 

Thou, Love, hast taught me heretofore 
By making me serve her who liad twenty more, 

That I should give to none, but such as had too much before. 

My constancy I to the planets give. 

My truth to them who at the court do live ; 

Mine ingenuity and openness 
To Jesuits ; to buffoons my pensiveness ; 

My silence to any, who abroad hath been ; 

My money to a Capuchin. 

Thou, Love, taught’st me, by appointing me 
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To love there, where no love received can be, 

Only to give to such as have an incapacity. 

My faith I give to Koman Catholics ; 

All my good works unto the schismatics 
Of Amsterdam ; my best civility 
And courtship, to an university ; 

My modesty 1 give to shoulders bare ; 

My patience let gamesters share. 

Thou, Love, taught’st me, by making me 
Love her that holds my love disparity. 

Only to give to those that count my gifts indignity. 

I give my reputation to those 

Which were my friends ; my industry to foes; 

To schoolmen I becpxeath my doubtfulness ; 

My sickness to physicians, or excess ; 

To Natui’e, all that 1 in rhyme have writ; 

And to my company my wit; 

Thou, Love, by making me adore 
Her, who begot this love in me before, 

Taught’st me to make, as though I gave, when I did but restora 

To him for whom the passing bell next tolls 
1 give my physic books ; my written rolls 
Of moral counsels I to Bedlam give ; 

My brazen medals, unto them which live 
In want of bread ; to them which pass among 
All foreigners, my English tongue. 

Thou, Love, by making me love one 
Who thinks her friendship a fit portion 
For younger lovers, dost my gifts thus disproportion. 

Therefore I’ll give no more ; but I’ll undo 
The world by dying ; because love dies too. 

Then all your beauties will be no more worth 
Than gold in mines, where none doth draw it forth ; 

And all your graces no more use shall have 
Than a sun dial on a grave. 

Thou, Love, taught’st me, by making me 
Love her, who doth neglect both me and thee. 

To invent and practice this one way to annihilate all three. 
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Bt SHAKESPEARE. 

(From “ The Merchant of Venice.”) 

[William Smarksprare was born at Stratford-on-Avon, April, 1564 ; died 
there, April 2.‘{, 1016. About 1687 he went to London .and became an actor. 
By 1589 he collaborated in play-writing ; about 1693 he began to work alone, 
later reviving his plays with others’ work expunged. “ Love’s Labour’-s I.ost” 
(1589) was his first, “King Henry VIII.*' (101.3) Ids last. lie w'as a theater 
manager for many years, but perhaps retired a year or two before death. 1 

Scene : Venice. — A Court of Juntice. 

Present: Dukk, Antonio, Bas.sanio, Gkatiano, and others. 

Enter Siiylock. 

Duke — 

Make room, and let liim stand before our face. — 

Shylock, the world thinks, .and 1 think so too. 

That then but lead’st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of a(!t ; and then, Tis thought, 

Thou’lt show thy mercy, and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty : 

And where thou now exact’st the penalty 
• (Which is a pound of this poor merchant’s flesh), 

Thou wilt not only lose the forfeiture, 

But, touched with human gentleness and love, 

Forgive a moiety of the principal ; 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses. 

That have of late so huddled on his back ; 

Enough to press a royal merchant down. 

And pluck coinmiseration of his state 
From brassy bosoms, and rough hearts of flint. 

From stubborn Turks, and Tartars, never trained 
To offices of tender courtesy. 

W’e all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shylock — 

I have possessed your grace of what I purpose; 

And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn. 

To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city’s freedom. 

You’ll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats : I’ll not answer that ; 
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But, say, it is my humor: Is it answered? 

What if my house be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it baned ? What, are you answered yet ? 
Some men there are, love not a gaping pig ; 

Some, that are mad, if they beliold a cat ; — 

And others, when the bagpipe sings i’ the nose 
Cannot contain their m-ino: For affection. 

Mistress of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loaths: Now, for your answer; 
As there is no firm reason to be rendered. 

Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 

Why he, a harmless necessary cat ; 

Why he, a swollen bagpipe ; but of force 
Must yield to such inevitable shame, 

As to offend, himself being offended ; 

So can I give no reason, nor I Avill not. 

More than a lodged hate, and a certain loathing, 

1 bear Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing suit against him. Are you answered ? 
Bassanio — • 

This is no answer, thou unfeeling man. 

To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shylodk — 

I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 
Jias/Kmio — 

Do all men kill the things they do not love ? 
ShylocJc — 

Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 
Bassanio — 

Every offense is not a hate at first. 

ShylocJc — 

What, wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice 
Antonio — 

I pi*ay you, think you question with the Jew; 

You may as well go stand upon the beach. 

And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 

You may as well use questions with the wolf. 

Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb; 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise. 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven ; 
You may as well do anything most hard, 

As seek to soften that (than which what’s harder ?) 
His Jewish heart: — Therefore, I do beseech you» 
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Make no more offers, use no further means, 

Dut, with all brief and jdain convenieiicy, 

Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 
Bassanio — 

For thy three thousand ducats here are six. 

Shylock — 

If every dueat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would not draw them, 1 would have my bond. 
Duke — 

How slialt thou hope for mercy, rendering none ? 
Shylock — 

What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong? 
You have among you many a purchased slave. 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you buuglit them: — Shall 1 say to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 

Why sweat they umhu* burdens ? Let their beds 
Be made as sol't as yours, and let their palates 
Be seasoned with such viands. You will answer, 
The slaves are ours : — So do I answer you: 

The i)0uiul of flesh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have it: 

If you deny me, lie \ipon your law ! 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice : 

1 stand for judgment: answer; shall I have it? 
Duke — 

Upon my power, I may dismiss this court, 

Unless Ihdhirio, a learned doctor, 

Whom I have sent for to determine this, 

Come here to-day. 

Salarino — My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor, 

New come from Badua. 

Duke — 

Bring us the letters ; Call the messenger. 

Bassanio — 

Good cheer, Antonio! What, man ? courage yett 
The Jew shall have*, my fl(»sh, hlood, bom?s, and all. 
Ere thou shalt luse for me one drop of blood. 
Antonio — 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meetest for death ; tlie weakest kind of fruit 
Props earliest to the ground, and so let me ; 
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You cannot better be employed, Bassanio, 

Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nbrissa dressed like a iMwyer’s Clerk. Presents a L^der. 

[Clerk reads.] Your grace shaM understand, that, at the receipt of 
your letter, I am very sick: hut in the instant that your messenger 
came, in loving visitation was with me a young doctor of Rome; his 
name is Balthazar: I acquainted him with the cause in controversy 
between the Jew and Antonio the merchant : we turned o'er many books 
together: he is furnished with my opinion; which, bettered with his own 
learning (the greatness whereof I cannot enough commend), comes with 
him, at my importunity, to JUl up your grab's request in my stead. 1 
beseech you, let his lack of years be no impediment to let him lack a rev- 
erend estimation ; for I never knew so young a body with so old a head. 
I leave him to your graciotts acceptance, whose trial shall better publish 
his commendation. 

Enter Portia, dressed like a Doctor of Laics. 

Give me your hand: Came you from old Bellario? 

Portia — 

I did, my lord. 

Duke — You are welcome: take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 

That holds this present question in the court ? 

Portia — 

I am informed throughly of the cause. 

Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew ? 

Duke — 

Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 

Portia — 

Is your name Shylock ? 

Shylock — Shylock is my name. 

Portia — 

Of a strange nature is the suit you follow; 

Yet in such rule, that the Venetian law 

Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed. 

You stand within his danger, do you not? 

[To Antonio. 

Antonio — 

Ay, so he says. 

Portia — Do you confess the bond ? 

Antonio — 

Ido. 
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Portia — Then must the Jew be merciful. ' 

Shylock — 

On what compulsion must I ? tell inc that. 

Portia — 

The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppetli, as the gentle rain from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed ; 

It blessetli him that gives, and him that takes: 

’Tis mightiest in'the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch Ixjtter than his crown : 

His scepter shows the force of tejnjioral power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty. 

Wherein doth sit the dread and feai’ of kings ; 

But mercy is above his scei^tered sway. 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 

That, in the course of justice, none of ns 
Should see salvation: wc do pray for mercy; 

And tliat same prayer doth teacli us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke this much, 

To mitigate the justice of thy plea; 

Which, if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence ’gainst tlie merchant there. 
Shylock — 

My deeds upon my head ! I crave the law, 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

Portia — 

Is he not able to discharge the money ? 

Bassanio — 

Yes, here I tender it for him in the court ; 

Yea, twice the sum ; if that will not suffice, 

I will be bound to pay it ten times o’er. 

On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : 

If this will not suffice, it must appear 

That malice bears down truth. And I beseech you, 

Wrest once the law to your authority • 

To do a great right, do a little wrong : 

An d curb this cruel devil of his will. 

Portia — 

It must not be: there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 

’Twill be recorded for a precedent } 
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And many an error, by the same example, 

Will rush into the state : it cannot be. 

Shylock — 

A Daniel come to judgment ! yea a Daniel t — 

0 wise young judge, how do I honor thee I 
Portia — 

1 pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Shylock — 

Here ’tis, most reverend doctor, here it is. 

Portia — 

Shylock, there’s thrice thy money offered thee. 
Shylock — 

An oath, an oath, 1 have an oath in heaven : 

Shall 1 lay perjury upon my soul? 

No, not for Venice. 

Portia — Why, this bond is forfeit ; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant’s heart: — Be merciful; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond. 
Shylock — 

When it is paid according to the tenor. — 

It doth appear, you are a worthy judge; 

You know the law, your exposition 

Hath been most sound: I charge you by the law, 

Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar. 

Proceed to judgment: by my soul I swear, 

There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me : I stay liere on my bond. 

Antonio — 

Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment. 

Portia — Why then, thus it is ; 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 
Shylock — 

O noble judge I O excellent young manl 
Portia — 

For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 

Which here apijeareth due upon the bond. 
Shylock — 

’Tis very true : O wise and upright judge ! 

How much more elder art thou than thy looks I 
Portia — 

Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 
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Shylock — Ay, his breast : 

So says the bond ; — Doth it not, noble judge ?— 
Nearest his heart: those are the very words. 
Portia — 

It is so. Are there balance here, to weigh 
The flesh. 

Shylock — I have them ready. 

Portia — 

Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 
Shylock — 

Is it so nominated in the bond ? 

Portia — 

It is not so expressed : But what of that ? 

^Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Shylock — 

I cannot find it; Tis not in the bond. 

Portia — 

("ome, merchant, have you anything to say ? 
A.ntonio — 

But little; I am armed, and well prepared, — 
Give me your hand, Bassanio; fare you well! 
Grieve not that 1 am fallen to this for you ; 

For herein fortune shows herself morc^, kind 
Than is her custom : it is still her use, 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 

An age of poverty; from which lingering penance 
Of such a misery dotli she cut me off. 

Commend me to your honorable wife : 

Tell her the process of Antonio’s end, 

Say, how I loved you, speak me fair in death; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 
Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 

Repent not you that you sliall lose your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt ; 

For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 

I’ll pay it instantly wdth all my heart. 

Bassanio — 

Antonio, T am married to a wife. 

Which is as dear to me as life itself ; 

But life itself, my wife, and all the world, 

Are not with me esteemed above thy life : 

I would lose all, ay, sacrifice thein all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 
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Portia — 

Your wife would give you little thanks for thal^ 

If she were by, to hear you make the offer. 

Oratiano — 

I have a wife, whom, I protest, I love; 

I would she were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some power to change this currish Jew. 

Nerissa — 

’Tis well you offer it behind her back ; 

The wish w’ould make else an unquiet house. 

Shylock — 

These be the Christian husbands : I have a daughter ; 
’Would, any of the stock of Barrabas 
Had been her husband, rather than a Christian ! £Asidei 
We trifle time ; I pray thee, pursue sentence. 

Portia — 

A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is thine; 

The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shylock — 

Most rightful judge ! 

Portia — 

And you must cut this flesh from off his breast; 

The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

Shylock — 

Most learned judge ! — A sentence ; come, prepare. 
Portia — 

Tarry a little ; — there is something else. 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 

The words expressly are a pound of flesh: 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh; 

But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 

Oratiano — 

O upright judge ! — Mark, Jew ; — O learned judge t 
Shylock — 

Is that the law ? 

Portia — Thyself shall see the act : 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assured. 

Thou shalt have justice more than thou desir’st. 

OrcUiano — 

0 learned judge ! — Mark, Jew ; — a learned judge I 
Shylock — 

1 take this offer then ; — pay the bond thrice, 

And let the Christian go. 
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Bassanio — Here is the money. 

Portia — 

Soft; 

The Jew shall have all justice ; — soft ! — no hai^te ; — ■ 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

Or(Uia7io — 

0 Jew ! an uj)right judge, a learned judge ! 

Portia — 

Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 

Shed thon no blood ; nor cut thou less, nor inorc% 

But just a pound of flesh : if thou tak’st more, 

Or less, than a just pound, — be it but so much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the substance. 

Or the division of the twentieth part 

Of one poor scruple ; nay, if the scale do turn 

But in the estimation of a hair, — • 

Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Gratiano — 

A second Daniel ! a Daniel, Jew ! 

Now, infidel, 1 have thee on the hip. 

Portia — 

Why doth the Jew pause ? take thy forfeiture. 

Shylock — 

Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Bassanio — 

1 have it ready for thee ; here it is. 

Portia — 

He hath refused it in the open court ; 

• He shall have merely justice and his bond. 

Gratiano — 

A Daniel, still say T ; a second Daniel — 

I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

Shylock — 

Shall I not have barely my principal ? 

Portia — 

Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture. 

To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shylock — 

Why then the devil give him good of it ! 

I’ll stay no longer question, 

Portia — Tarry, Jew; 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 

It is enacted in the laws of Venice, — 

If it be proved against an alien, 

That by direct, or indirect attempts, 
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He seek the life of any citizen, 

The party, ’gainst the which he doth contrive. 
Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 
. Comes to the privy coffer of the state ; 

And the offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, ’gainst all other voice. 

In which predicament, I say, thou stand’st: 

For it appears by manifest ])ioceeding, 

That indirectly, and directly too. 

Thou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant : and thou hast iiicurred 
The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 

Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke 

IN THE FOREST OF ARDEN. 

Bv SHAKESPEARE. 

(From “As You Like It.”) 

Dvike — 

Thou seest we are not all alone unhai)i>y ; 

■ This wide and universal theater 
■Presents more woeful pageants than the scene 
Wherein we play in. 

— All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

Then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover. 

Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then a soldier. 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 

Jealous ijr honor, sudden and quick in quarrel. 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lined. 

With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon. 
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With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything, 

« « # # ii: * 

CoKTN and Touchstone. 

Corin — And how like you this shepherd’s life, Master Touchstone ? 

Touchstone — Truly, shepherd, in resj)ect of itself, it is a good 
life; but in respect that it is a shepherd’s life, it is naught. In 
respect that it is solitary, 1 like it very well; but in respect that 
it is private, it is a very vile life. Now, in respect it is in the fields, 
it pleaseth me well; but in respect it is not in tlie court, it is tedi- 
ous. As it is a spare life, look you, it fits my humor well; but 
as there is no more plenty in it, it goes much against my stomach. 
Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd ? 

Corin — No more but that I know the more one sickens the 
worse at ease he is ; and that he that wants money, moans, and con- 
tent is without three good friends ; that the property of rain is to 
wet and fire to burn ; that good pasture makes fat slieep, and that 
af great cause of the night is lack of the sun; that he that hath 
learned no wit by nature nor art may complain of good breeding 
or comes of a very dull kindred. 

Touchstone — Such a one is a natural philosopher. Wast ever 
in court, shepherd ? 

Corin — No, truly. 

Touchstone — Then thou art damned. 

Corin — Nay, I hope. 

Touchstone — Truly, thou art damned, like an ill-roasted egg, all 
on one side. 

Corin — For not being at court ? Your reason. 

Touchstone — Why, if thou never wast at court, thou never saw- 
est good manners ; if thou never sawest good manners, then thy 
manners must be wicked; and wdckcdness is sin, and sin is dam- 
nation. Thou art in a parlous state, shepherd. 

Corin — Not a whit, Touchstone: those that are good manners 
at the court are as ridiculous in the country as the behavior of the 
country is most mockable at the court. You told me you salute 
not at the court, but you kiss your hands : that courtesy would be 
uncleanly, if courtiers were shepherds. 

Touchstone — Instance, briefly ; come, instance. 

VOL. XII. — 26 
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Gorin — Why, we are still handling our ewes, and their fells, you 
know, are greasy. 

ToucliHtone — Why, do not your courtier’s hands sweat? and is 
not the grease of a mutton as wholesome as the sweat of a man? 
Shallow, shallow. A better instance, I say; come. 

Corin — l?esides, our hands are liard. 

Touchstone — Your lips will feel them the sooner. Shallow again. 
A more sounder instance, come. 

Corin — And tliey are often tarred over with the surgery of our 
sheep; and would you have us kiss tar ? The courtier’s hands are 
perfumed with civet. 

2'ouchstone — Most shallow man ! thou worm’s meat, in respect 
of a good piece of flesh indeed ! Learn of the wise, and perpend : 
civet is of a baser birtli than tar, the very uncleanly flux of a cat. 
Mend the instance, shepherd. 

Corin — You have too courtly a wit for me : I’ll rest. 

Touchstone — Wilt thou rest damned? God help thee, shallow 
man ! God make incision in thee ! thou art raw. 

Corin — Sir, I am a tnie laborer : I earn that I eat, get that I 
wear, owe no man hate, envy no man’s happiness, glad of other men’s 
good, content with my harm, and the greatest of my pride is to see 
my ewes graze and my lambs suck. 

Touchstone — That is another simple sin in you, to bring the ewes 
and the rams together and to offer to get your living by the copula- 
tion of cattle ; to be bawd to a bell-wether, and to betray a she-lamb 
of a twelvemonth to a crooked-pated, old, cuckoldy ram, out of 
all reasonable match. If thou beest not damned for this, the devil 
himself will have no shepherds ; I cannot see else how thou shouldst 
’scape. 

****«## 

Orlando and Rosalind. 

Orlando — Where dwell you, pretty youth ? 

Rosalind — With this shepherdess, my sister : here in the skirts 
of the forest, like fringe upon a petticoat. 

Orlando — Are you native of this place ? 

Rosalind — As the cony that you see dwell where she is kindled. 

Orlando — Your accent is something finer than you could pur- 
chase in so removed a dwelling. 

Rosalind — I have been told so of many : but indeed an old reli- 
gious uncle of mine taught me to speak, who was in his youth an 
inland man ; one that knew courtship too well, for there he fell in 
love. I have heard him read many lectures against it, and I thank 
God I am not a woman, to be touched with so many giddy offenses as 
he hath generally taxed the whole sex withal. 
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Orlando — Can you remember any of the principal evils that he 
laid to the charge of women ? 

Rosalind — There were none principal; they were all like one 
another as half-pence are, every one fault seeming monstrous till 
his fellow-fault came to match it. 

Orlando — I prithee, recount some of them. 

Rosalind — No, I will not cast away my physic but on tliose that 
are sick. There is a man haunts the forest, that abuses our young 
plants with carving Rosalind on their barks; hangs odes upon haw- 
thorns and elegies on brambles; all, forsootli, deifying the name 
of Rosalind : if I could meet that fancy -monger, I would give him 
some good counsel, for he seems to have the quotidian of love ui)on 
him. 

Orlando — I am he that is so love-shaked: I pray you, tell me 
your remedy. 

Rosalind — There is none of my uncle’s marks upon you: he 
taught me how to know a man in love ; in which cage of rushes I 
am sure you are not prisoner. 

Orlando — What were his marks? 

Rosalind — A lean cheek, which you have not; a blue eye and 
sunken, which you have not; an unquestionable spirit, which you 
have not; a beard neglected, which you have not; but I pardon you 
for that, for simply your having in beard is a younger brother’s rev- 
enue ; then your hose should be ungartered, your bonnet uiibanded, 
your sleeve unbuttoned, your shoe untied, and everything about you 
dtemonstrating a careless desolation ; but you are no such man ; you 
are rather point-device in your accouterments, as loving yourself 
than seeming the lover of any other. 

Orlando — Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe I love. 

Rosalind — Me believe it ! you may as soon make her that you 
love believe it; which, I warrant, she is apter to do than to confess 
she does : that is one of the j)oints in the which women still give the 
lie to their consciences. . . . 

Orlando — I would not be cured, youth. 

Rosalind — 1 would cure you, if you would but call me Rosalind 
and come every day to my cote and woo me. 

Orlando — Now, by the faith of my love, I will: tell me where 
it is. 

Rosalind — Go with me to it and I’ll show it you; and by the 
way you shall tell me where in the forest you live. Will you go? 

Orlando — With all my heart, good youth. 

Rosalind — Nay, you must call me Rosalind. Come, sister, will 
you go ? [^Exeunt 
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HAMLET IN THE CHURCHYARD. 

By SHAKESPEARE, 

[Hamlet, for whose love Ophelia lias gone mad and drowned herself, meets her 
funeral cortfege at tho burial ground.] 

Enter Two Clowns, with s^mdes, etc. 

1 Clown — Is she to be buried in Christian burial that willfully 
seeks her own salvation ? 

2 Clown — I tell thee she is ; and therefore make her grave 
straight : tlic erowner hath sat on her, and finds it Christian burial, 

1 Clown — How can that bo, unless she drowned herself in her 
own defense ? 

2 Clown — Why, ’tis found so. 

1 Clown — It must be ae offendendo; it cannot be else. For here 
lies the point : if I drown myself wittingly, it argues an act, and an 
act hath three branches : it is, to act, to do, and to ijcrform : argal, 
she drowned herself wittingly. 

2 Clown — Nay, but hear you, goodman delver, 

1 Clotvn — Give me leave. Here lies the water; good: here 
stands the man ; good : if the man go to this water and drown him- 
self, it is, will he nill he, he goes ; mark you that ; but if the water 
come to him and drown him, he drowns not himself : argal, he that 
is not guilty of his own death shortens not his own life. 

2 Clown — But is this law ? 

1 Clown — Ay, marry, is’t ; Crowner’s Quest law, 

2 Clown — Will you ha’ the truth on’t ? If this had not been a 
gentlewoman, she should have l)een buried out o’ Christian burial. 

1 Cloton — Why, there thou say’st : and the more pity that great 
folk should have countenance in this world to drown or hang them- 
selves, more than their even Christian. — Come, my spade. There 
is no ancient gentlemen but gardeners, ditchers, and grave makers : 
they hold up Adam’s profession. 

2 Clown — Was he a gentleman ? 

1 Clown — A’ was the first that ever bore arms. 

2 Clown — Why, he had none. 

1 Clown — What, art a heathen ? How dost thou understand 

the Scripture ? The Scripture says Adam digged : could he dig with- 
out arms ? I’ll put another question to thee : if thou answerest me 
not to the purpose, confess thyself 

2 Clown — Go to. 

1 Clown — What is he that builds stronger than either the 
mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter? 
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2 Clown — The gallows maker; for that frame outlives a thou- 
sand tenants. 

1 Clown — I like thy wit well, in good faith: the gallows does 
well ; but how does it well ? it does well to those that do ill : now 
thou dost ill to say the gallows is built stronger than the clnirch : 
argal, the gallows may do well to thee. To’t again, come. 

2 Clown — Who builds stronger than a mason, a shipwright, or a 
carpenter 9 

1 Clovm — Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

2 Clown — Marry, now I can tell. 

1 Clown — To’t. 

2 Clown — Mass, I cannot tell. 

Enter HAMiu-rr and Houatio, afar off. 

1 Clown — Cudgel thy brains no more alx)ut it, for your dull ass 
will not mend his pace with beating; and, when you are asked this 
question next, say a grave maker : the houses that he makes last till 
doomsday. Go, get thee to Yaughan : fetch me a stoup of liquor. 

\_Exit Second Clown. 

[ffe digs and sing's.] 

In youth, when I did love, did love, 

Methought it was very sweet. 

To contract, oh ! the time, for, ah ! my behoove, 

Oh, methought, there was nothing meet. 

Hamlet — Has this fellow no feeling of his business, that he 
sings at grave making ? 

Horatio — Custom hath made it in him a property of easiness. 

Hamlet — ’Tis e’en so: the hand of little employment hath the • 
daintier sense. 

1 Clown [sings'] — 

lint age, with his stealing steps. 

Hath clawed me in his clutch. 

And hath shipped me intil the land, 

As if I had never been such. 

[ Throws up a skull. 

Hamlet — That skull had a tongue in it, and could sing once : 
how the knave jowls it to the ground, as if it were Cain’s jawbone, 
that did the first murder ! It might be the pate of a politician, 
which this ass now o’erreaches; one that would circumvent God, 
might it not ? 

Horodio — It might, my lord. 

Hamlet — Or of a courtier ; which could say, Good morrow, siveet 
lord / How dost thou, siveet lord f This might be my lord Such-a* 
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one, that praised my lord Such-a-one’s horse, wheu he meant to beg 
it ; — might it not ? 

Horatio — Ay, iny lord. 

Hamlet — Why, e’en so: and now my Lady Worm’s; chaplcss, 
and knocked about the mazzard with a sexton’s spade: here’s fine 
revolution, an we had the trick to see’t. Did these bones cost no 
more the breeding, but to play at loggats with ’em ? mine ache to 
think on’t. 

1 Clown [sujy.s] — 

A pickoic, and a sjxule, a apade, 

For and a shrouding sheet: 

O, a pit of ( (at/ for to be made 
Fur such a guest is meef. 

[ Throws up another skull, 

Hamlet — There’s another: Avby may not that be the skull of a 
lawyer ? Where be his quiddities now, his quillets, his cases, liis 
tenures, and his tricks? why docs he suffer this rude knave now to 
knock him about the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not tell 
him of his action of battery? Hum! This fellow might be in’s 
time a great buyer of laud, with his statutes, his recognizances, his 
fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries : is this the fine of his fines, 
and the recovery of his recoveries, to have his line pate full of fine 
dirt? will his vouchers vouch him no more of his purchases, and 
double ones too, than the length and breadth of a pair of indentures? 
The very conveyances of his laiuls will hardly lie in this box; and 
must the inheritor himself have no more, hu? 

Horatio — Not a jot more, my lord. 

Hamlet — Is not parchment made of sheepskins ? 

Horatio — Ay, ray lord, and of calfskins too. 

Hamlet — They are slice]) and calves which seek out assurance in 
that. I will speak to this fellow. — Whose grave’s this, sirrah ? 

1 Clown — Mine, sir. [Nbii/s.] 

O, a pit of day for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 

Hamlet — I think it be thine, indeed: for thou liest in’t. 

1 Clown — You lie out on’t, sir, and therefore ’tis not yours: for 
my part, I do not lie in’t, and yet it is mine. 

Hamlet — Thou dost lie in’t, to be in’t and say it is thine: ’tia 
for the dead, not for the quick ; therefore thou liest. 

1 Clown — ’Tis a quick lie, sir ; ’twill away again, from me to yon, 

Hamlet — What man dost thou dig it for ? 

1 Cloion — For no man, sir. 

Hamlet — What woman, then ? 

1 Clown — For none, neither. 

Hamlet — Who is to be buried in’t? 
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1 Clown — One that was a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, she's 
dead. 

Hamlet — How absolute the knave is! wo must speak by the 
card, or equivocation will undo us. Hy the Lord, Horatio, this thre(‘ 
years 1 have taken note of it; the age is grown so y>icked that the 
toe of the y^easant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he galls his 
kibe. — How long hast tliou been a grave maker ? 

1 Clown — Of all 'the days i’ the year, T came to’t that day that 
our last king Hamlet overcame Eortinbras. 

Hamlet — How long is that since? 

1 Clown — Cannot you tell that? every fool can tell that: it was 
the very day that young Hamlet was born ; ho that is mad, and sent 
into England. 

Hamlet — Ay, many, Avhy was he sent into England? 

1 Clown — Why, because a’ was mad: a’ shall recover his wits 
there ; or, if a’ do not, it’s no great matt(u* tliere. 

Hamlet — Why ? 

1 Clown — ’Twill not be seen in him tliere; there the men are as 
mad as he. 

Hamlet- - How came he mad? 

1 Clovm — Very strangely, they say. 

Hamlet — How stramfebj f 

1 Clown — Faith, e’(3n with losing his wits. 

Hamlet — Upon what ground? 

1 Clown — Why, here in Denmark: 1 have been sexton here, man 
and boy, thirty years. 

Hamlet — How long will a man lie r the. earth ere he rot? 

1 Clown — 1’ faith, if a’ be not rotten before a’ die, a’ will last 
you some eight year or nine year: a tanner will last you nine year, 

Hamlet — Why he more than another? 

1 Clown — Why, sir, his hidci is so tanned witli his trade, that a’ 
will keep out water a great wliile, and your water is a sore decayer 
of your dead bod 3 ^ Herii’s a skull now; tliis skull has lain in the 
earth three and twenty years. 

Hamlet — Whos(^ was it ? 

1 Clown — A mad fellow’s it was: whose do you think it was ? 

Hamlet — T know not. 

1 Clown — A pestilence on him for a mad rogue! a’ poured a 
flagon of Rhenish on my liead once. This same skull, sir, was 
Yorick’s skull, the king’s jester. 

Hamlet — This ? 

1 Clown — E’en that. 

Hamlet — Let me see. \^2\tkes the skiilC] Alas, poor Yorick! — 
I knew him, Horatio: a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy: he hath borne me on his back a thousand times; and now 
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how abhorred in iny imagination it is ! my gorge rises at it. Here 
hung those lips that I have kissed I know not how oft. Where be 
your gibes now ? your gambols ? your songs ? your flashes of merri- 
ment, that were wont to set the table on a roar ? Not one now, to 
mock your own grinning? quite chopfallen ? Now get you to my 
lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favor 
she must come; make her laugh at that. — Prithee, Horatio, tell me 
one thing. , 

Horatio — What’s that, my lord ? 

Hamlet — Host thou think Alexander looked o’ this fashion i’ the 
earth ? 

Horatio — E’en so. 

Hamlet — And smelt so ? pah ! [Pwfs down the skiilL 

Horatio — E’en so, my lord. 

Hamlet — To what base uses we may return, Horatio! Why 
may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander till he find 
it stopping a bunghole ? 

Horatio — ’Twero to consider too curiously, to consider so. 

Hamlet — No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him thither with 
modesty enough, and likelihood to lead it: as thus: Alexander died, 
Alexander was buried, Alexander returneth into dust ; the dust is 
earth ; of earth we make loam ; and why of that loam, whereto he 
was converted, might they not stop a beer barrel ? 

Imperious Ctesar, dead and turned to clay, 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

Oh that that earth, which kept the world in awe. 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flaw ! 

But soft ! but soft ! aside ! Here comes the king. 


Enter Priests, etc., in procession ; the Corpse of Ophelia, Laertes, 
cmd Mourners following ; King, Queen, their trains, etc. 

The queen, the courtiers : who is this they follow ? 

And with such maimfed rites ? This doth betoken 
The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life : ’twas of some estate. 

Couch we awhile, and mark. 

[^Retiring with Horatio. 

Laertes — 

What ceremony else ? 

Hamlet — 

That is Laertes, a very noble youth ; mark. 

Laertes — 

What ceremony else ? 
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1 Priest — 

Her obsequies have been as far enlarged 

As we have warrantise : her death was doubtful ; 

And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 

She should in ground unsanctified liave lodged 
Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles shotild be thrown on her: 

Yet here she is allowed her virgin crants, 

Her maiden strewments and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial. 
iMsrtes — 

Must there no more be done ? 

X Priest — No more be done: 

We should profane the service of the dead 
To sing a requiem and such rest to her 
As to peace parted souls. 

Laertes — Lay her i’ the earth ; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 

May violets spring ! — I tell thee, churlish priest^ 

A ministering angel shall my sister be. 

When thou liest howling. 

Hamlet — What, the fair Ophelia I 

Queen — 

Sweets to the sweet : farewell ! [Scattering Jlovoers. 

> 

THE DEATH OF KING LEAR. 

By SHAKESPEAllE. 

Enter Leak with Cordelia dead in his arms; Edgar, Captain, o«d 

others following. 

Lear — 

Howl, howl, howl, howl ! O, you are men of stones : 

Had I*your tongues and eyes, I’ld use them so 
That heaven’s vault should crack. She’s gone forever I 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives ; 

She’s dead as earth. Lend me a looking-glass ; 

If that her breath will mist or stain tlie stone, 

Why, then she lives. 

S^ent — Is this the promised end? 

Edgar — 

Or image of that horror ? 
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Albany — Fall, and cease 1 

Lear — 

This feather stirs ; she lives ! if it be so, 

It is a chance which does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 

Kent — O my good master 1 

Lear — 

Prithee, away. 

Edgar — ’Tis noble Kent, your friend. 

Lear — 

A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all ! 

I might liave saved her ! now she’s gone forever I 
Cordelia, Cordelia ! stay a little. Ha ! 

AVhat is’t thou say’st ? — Her voice was ever soft. 

Gentle, and low, an excellent thing in woman. — 

I killed the slave that was a-hanging thee. 

Captain — 

’Tis true, my lords, he did. 

Lear — Did I not, fellow ? 

1 have seen the day, with my good biting falchion 
I would have made them skip. I am old now. 

And these same crosses spoil me. — Who are you ? 

Mine eyes are not o’ the test: I’ll tell you straight. 

Kent — 

If fortune brag of two she loved and hated. 

One of them avc behold. 

Lear — 

T'his’s a dull sight. — Are you not Kent? 

Kent — The same, 

Your servant Kent. Wliere is your servant Caius ? 

Lear — 

He’s a good fellow, I can tell you that ; 

He’ll strike, and quickly too. He’s dead and rotten. 

Kent — 

No, my good lord ; I am the very man, — 

Lear — 

I’ll see that straight. 

Ke)d — 

That from your first of difference and decay 
Have followed your sad steps. — 

Lear — You are welcome hither. 

Kent — 

Nor no man else. All’s cheerless, dark, and deadly. 

Your eldest daughters have fordone themselves, 

And desperately are dead. 

Lmr — 


Ay, so I think. 
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Albany — 

He knows not what he says : and vain it is 
That we present us to him. 

Edgar — Very bootless. 

Enter a Captain. 

Captain — 

Edmund is dead, my lord. 

Albany — ^ That's but a trifle here. 

You lords and noble friends, know our intent. 

What comfort to this great decay may come 
Shall be applied. For us, we will resign, 

Inuring the life of this cld majesty, 

To him our absolute power. — [_To Eduaji atid Kent] You, to 
your rights; 

Witli boot, and such addition as your honors 
Have more tlian merited. All fri(‘nds shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deservings. — O, see, see ! 

Lear — 

And my poor Fool is hanged ! No, no, no life ! 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, s 

And thou no breath at all? Thou’lt come no more, 

Never, never, never, never, never! 

Pray you, undo this button: thank you, sir. 

Do you see tins ? Look on her, — look, — her lips, — 

Look there, — look there ! [ Dies. 

Edgar — lie faints. — My lord, my lord. 

Kent — 

Bj’eak, heart ; I prithee, break ! 

Edgar — Look up, my lord. 

Kent — 

Vex not his ghost: O, let him pass! he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

Edgar — He is gone, indeed. 

Kent — 

The wonder is that he hath endured so long ; 

He but usurped his life, 

Albany — 

Bear them from hence. Our i)resent business 
Is general woe. — [2b Kent and Edgar] Friends of my 
soul, you twain 

Rule in this realm, and the gored state sustain. 

Kent — 

I have a journey, sir, shortly to go ; 

My master calls me, I must not say no. 
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Albany — 

The weight of this sad time we must obey ; 

Speak what we feel, not what we ought to say. 

The oldest hath borne most ; we that are young 

Shall never see so much, nor live so long. [Dead marQh 




CALIBAN AND THE SAILORS. 

By SHAKESPEARE. 

(From “The Tempest.”) 

Enter Caliban, with a burden of tvood. 


Caliban — 

All the infections that the sun sucks up 

From bogs, fens, Hats, on Prosper fall, and make him 

By inchmeal a disease ! His sjurits hear me, 

And yet I needs must curse. But theyHl nor pinch. 

Fright me with urchin shows, pitch me i^ the mire, 

Nor lead me, like a firebrand, in the dark 
Out of my way, unless he bid them ; but 
For every trifle are they set upon me : 

Sometime like apes that inoe and chatter at me. 

And after, bite me ; then like hedgehogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my barefoot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my footfall ; sometime am I 
All wound with adders, who, with cloven tongues, 

Do hiss me into madness : — Lo ! now ! lo ! 

Enter Trinculo. 

Here comes a spirit of his ; and to torment me, 

For bringing wood in slowly ; I’ll fall flat ; * 

Perchance, he will not mind me. 

Tnnmlo — Here’s neither bush nor shrub, to bear off any 
weather at all, and another storm brewing; I hear it sing i’ the 
wind: yond^ same black cloud, yond’ huge one, looks like a foul 
bombard that would shed his liquor. If it should thunder, as it did 
before, I know not where to hide my head : yond’ same cloud can- 
not choose but fall by pailfuls. What have we here ? a man or a 
fish? dead or alive? A fish: he smells like a fish; a very ancient 
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and fishlike smell; a kind of, not of the newest, Poor-John. A 
strange fish ! Were I in England now (as once T was), and had but 
this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would give a piece of 
silver; there would this monster make a man: any strange beast 
there makes a man ; when they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to see a dead Indian. Legged like a 
man ! and his fins like arms ! Warm, o’ my troth ! I do now let 
loose my opinion, hold it^no longer; this is no fish, but an islander, 
that hath lately suffered by a thunderbolt, [^lliunder,^ Alas! the 
storm is coming again: my best way is to creep under liis gaberdine; 
there is no other shelter hereabout: Misery acquaints a man with 
strange bedfellows. 1 will here shroud, till the dregs of the storm 
be past. 

Enter Stepiiano, singing; a bottle in his hand. 

Stephana — I shall no more to sea, to sea^ 

Here shall I die ashore; — 

This is a very scurvy tune to sing at a man’s funeral : 

Well, here’s my comfort. [^Drinks. 

The master, the swabber, the boatswain, and /, 

The gunner, and his mate, 

Loved Mall, Meg, and Marian, andf Margery^ 

But none of us cared for Kate : 

’ For she had a tongue with a tang. 

Would cry to a sailor, Go hang: 

She loved not the savor of tar or of pitch, 

Yet a tailor might scratch her icherc^er she did itch. 

Then to sea, boys, and let her go hang. 

This is a scurvy tune too : but here’s my comfort. 

l^Drinks. 

Caliban — Do not torment me : O ! 

Stephana — What’s the matter ? Have we devils here? Do you 
put tricks upon us with savages, and men of Inde ? Ha ! I have 
not ’scaped drowning, to be afeard now of your four legs ; for it hath 
been said, As"*proper a man as ever went on four legs, cannot make 
him give ground: and it shall be said so again, while Stephano 
breathes at nostrils. 

Caliban — The spirit torments me: O ! 

Stephana — This is some monster of the isle with four legs; who 
hath got, as I take it, an ague : Where the devil should he learn our 
language? I will give him some relief, if it be but for that: If I 
can recover him, and keep him tame, and get to Naples with him, 
he’s a present for any emperor that ever trod on neat’s leather. 
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Caliban — Do not torment me, prithee ; 

I’ll bring my wood home faster. 

Stephana — He’s in his fit now; and does not talk after the wis* 
est. He shall taste of my bottle : if he have never drunk wine 
afore, it will go near to remove his fit: If I can recover him, and 
keep him tame, I will not take too much for him : he shall pay for 
him that hath him, and that soundly. 

Caliban — 

Thou dost me yet but little hurt ; thou wilt 

Anon, I know it by thy trembling : 

Now Prosper works upon thee. 

Stephana — Come on your ways; open your mouth; here is that 
which will give language to you, cat; open your mouth; this will 
shake your shaking, I can tell you, and that soundly ; you cannot 
tell who’s your friend : open your chaps again. 

Trinealo — I should know that voice: It should be — Put he is 
drowned; and these are devils: O! defend me! — 

Stephana — Four legs, and two voices; a most delicate monster! 
His forward voice now is to speak well of his friend; his backward 
voice is to utter foul speeclies, and to detract. If all. the wine in my 
bottle. will recover him, 1 will help his ague: Come, Amen! I will 
pour some in thy other mouth. 

Trinrulo — Stephano ! — 

Stephana — Doth thy other mouth call me ? Mercy ! mercy ! 
This is a devil, and no monster! I will leave him; I have no lon^ 
spoon. 

Trinculo — Stephano! — if thou beest Stephano, touch mo, and 
speak to me ; for I am Trinculo; — be not afeard, — thy good friend 
Trinculo. 

Stephano — If thou beest Trinculo, come forth; I’ll pull thee by 
the lesser legs: if any be Trinculo’s legs, these are they. Thou art 
very Trinculo, indeed. How cam’st thou to be the siege of this 
moon calf ? Can he vent Trinculos ? 

Trinculo — 1 took him to be killed with a thunder stroke: — But 
art thou not drowned, Stephano? I hoj)e now thou art not drowned. 
Is the storm overblown? I hid me under the dead moon calf’s 
gaberdine, for fear of the storm: And art thou living, Stephano? 
O Stephano, two Neapolitans ’scaped! 

Stephano — Prithee, do not turn me about; my stomacli is not 
constant. 

Caliban — 

These be fine things, an if they be not sprites. 

That’s a brave god, and bears celestial liquor: 

I will kneel to him. 

Stephano — How didst thou ’scape? How cam’st thou hither? 
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swear by this bottle, how thou cam’st hither. I escaped upon a butt 
of sack, which the sailors heaved overboard, by this bottle ! which I 
made of the bark of a tree, with mine own hands, since 1 was cast 
ashore. 

Caliban — 

1^11 swear, upon that bottle, to be thy 

True subject; for the liquor is not earthly. 

Stephana — Here ; .swear then how thou escap’dst. 

Trincnlo — Swam ashore, man, like a duck; I can swim like a 
duck, ril be sworn. 

Stej)ha7io — Here, kiss the book: Though thou canst swim like 
a duck, thou art made like a goose. 

Trinculo — O Stephano, hast any more of this? 

Stephana — The whole butt, man; my cellar is in a rock by the 
seaside, where my wine is hid. How now, moon calf ? how does 
thine ague ? 

Caliban — 

Hast thou not dropped from heaven ? 

Stephana — Out o’ the moon, 1 do assure thee; I was the man in 
the moon, when time was. 

Caliban — 

J have seen thee in her, and I do adore thee; 

My mistress showed me thee, thy dog and bush. 

Stephano — Come, swear to that; kiss the book: 1 will furnish 
it anon with new contents : swear. 

• IVincnlo — By this good light, this is a very shallow monster : — I 
afeard of him ? — a very weak monster : — The man i’ the moon ? — 
a most poor credulous monster : — Well drawn, monster in good sooth. 

Caliban — 

I’ll show thee every fertile inch o’ the island : 

And kiss thy foot : I prithee, be my god. 

Trinculo — By this light, a most perfidious and drunken monster ; 
when his god’s asleep, he’ll rob his bottle. 

Caliban — 

I’ll kiss thy foot: I’ll swear myself thy subject. 

Stephano — Come on, then; down and swear. 

Trinculo — I shall laugh myself to death at this puppy -headed 
monster : A most scurvy monster ! I could find in my heart to beat 
him, — 

Stephano — Come, kiss. 

Trinculo but that the poor monster’s in drink. An abomi- 

nable monster ! 

Caliban — 

I’ll show thee the best springs ; I’ll pluck thee berries ; 

I’ll fish for thee, and get thee wood enough. 

A plague upon the tyrant that I serve 1 
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I’ll bear him no more sticks^ but follow thee. 

Thou wondrous man. 

Trinculo — A most ridiculous monster 1 to make a wonder of a 
poor drunkard. 

Caliban — 

I prithee, let me bring thee where crabs grow ; 

And I with my long nails will dig thee pignuts; 

Show thee a jay’s nest, and instruct thee how 
To snare the nimble marmozet ; I’ll bring thee 
To clust’ring filberds, and sometimes I’ll get thee 
Young sea-mells from the rock : Wilt thou go with me ? 
Stephano — I prithee now lead the way, without any more 
talking. — Trinculo, the king and all our company else being drowned, 
we will inherit here. — Here ; bear my bottle. Fellow Trinculo, 
we’ll fill him by and by again. 

Caliban — Farewell, master; fareivell, farewell. [/SingTs drunkenly. 
Trinculo — A howling monster; a drunken monster. 

Caliban — 

No more dams I’ll make for fish; 

Nor fetch in firing 
At requiring, 

Nor scrape trenchering, nor wash dish; 

’Ban, ’Ban, Ca - - Caliban 

Has a 7iew master — Get a new man. 


PROSPERO’S FAREWELL. 

(From “ The Tempest.”) 

Our revels now are ended : these our actors 
(As I foretold you) were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palacea, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on ; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF SHAKESPEARE. 

By ben JONSON. 

[Benjamin Jonson was born at Westminster about 1573, and received his 
early education at the Westminster School under William Camden. Becoming 
disgusted with the trade of bricklayer, to which Ins stepfatlior had trained him, 
he left home and served as a soldier iii Flanders. Return ing, by or before 1597 
he became a player cand playwright to “The Admiral’s Men.” “ Every Man in 
his Humour” was successfully produced at the Globe in 1598, Shakespeare him- 
self being in tlic cast, and Jonson thenceforth ranked with the foremost drama- 
tists of the period. His first success was followed by “ (Cynthia’s Revels,” 
“The Poetaster,” “ Sejanus,” “ Volpono, or the Fox,” “ Epicceno, or the Silent 
Woman,” “The Alchemist,” “Catiline,” “Bartholomew Fair,” and “The 
Devil is an Ass.” ITc wrote also masques and entc^rtainments for James I. 
and Charles I., and received pensions from both. Palsy, dropsy, and j)erhaps 
Charles’s embarrassments, cut off his resources, and he died poor in 1637. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, in the I*oets’ Corner, where a tablet bears 
the inscription, 

“ O rare Ben Jonson.”] 

To the Memory of my Beloved Master j William Shakespeare, and what 

he hath left us. 

To DRAW no envy, Shakosi)eare, on thy name, 

Am I thus ample to tliy book and fame ; 

While T confess thy writings to be such 
As neither man nor Muse can praise too much. 

^Tis true, and all inen\s suffrage. Hut these ways 
Were not the paths 1 meant unto tliy praise; 

For silliest ignorance on these would light, 

Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes right: 

Or blind affection, which doth ne’er advance 
The truth, but gropes, and urges all by chance ; 

Or crafty malice might pretend this praise, 

And think to ruin where it seemed to raise. 

But thou art jiroof against them, and, indeed, 

Above the ill fortune of them, or the need. 

I th^efore will begin : Soul of the age 1 
The applause, delight, tlie wonder of our stage I 
My Shakespeare, rise ! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
AJittle further off, to make thee room : 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still, while thy book doth live, 

And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 

That I not mix thee so, iny brain excuses, 

VOL. XII. —26 
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I moan with great but disproportion ed Muses: 

For if I thought my judgment were of years, 

I should oommit thee surely with thy peers, 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 

Or si>orting Kyd or Marlowe’s mighty line. 

And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 
From thenee to honor thee I will not seek 
For names ; but call forth thund’ring iEschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Pacuvius, Accius, hiin of Cordova dead, 

To live again, to hear thy buskin tread, 

And shako a stage : or when thy socks were on, 
Leave tliee alone for the comparison 
Of all, that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 
Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show. 

To whom id I scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime, 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our ears, or like a Mercury, to charm ! 

Nature herself was proud of his designs, 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines I 
AVhich were so richly spun, and woven so fit. 

As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

The jnerry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please; 

But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of nature’s family. 

Yet must I not give nature all ; thy art, 

My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 

For though the poet’s matter nature be, 

Ilis art doth give the fashion; and, that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil ; tune the same, 

And himself with it, that lie thinks to frame; 

Or for the laurel, he may gain a scorn ; 

For a good poet’s made as well as born, 

And such wert thou I Look how the father’s face 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakespeare’s mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well-turned and true-tiled lines : 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance, 

As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 
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Sweet Swan of Avon ! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our water yet appear. 

And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That did so take Eli /a and our Janies ! 

But stay, I see th(*.e in the hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a constellation there ! 

Shine forth, thou Star of Poets, and with rage. 

Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping stage. 

Which since thy flight from hence hatli mourned like 
night. 

And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light I 

BEN JONSON ON SIIAIvESPEARE AND BACON. 

I RTCMEMIJER the players have often mentioned it as an honor 
to Shakespeare, that in his writing, whatsoever he penned, he 
never blotted out a line. My answer hath been, “Would ho 
had blotted a tliousand,” which tliey thought a malevolent 
speech. 1 had not told iiosterity this but for their ignorance, 
who chose that circumstance to commend their friend by w'horein 
he most faulted ; and to justify mine own candor, for I loved the 
man, and do honor his memory on this side idolatry as much as 
any. He was indeed honest, and of an open and free nature ; 
had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and gentle expressions, 
wherein he flowed with that facility that, sometime it was neces- 
sary he should be stojiped. Sufflaminandus erat," as Augustus 
said of Haterius. His wit was in his own power ; would the 
rule of it had been so too. Many times he fell into those 
things, could not escape laughter, as when ho said in the person 
of Cajsar, one speaking to him, “ Csesar, thou dost me wrong,” 
he replied, “Cmsar did never wrong but with just cause,” and 
such like, which were ridiculous. But he redeemed his vices 
with his vitfucs. There was ever more in him to be praised 
than to be pardoned. 

There happened in my time one noble speaker [Bacon3 who 
was full of gravity in his speaking; his language, where he 
could spare or pass by a jest, was nobly censorious. No man 
ever spake more neatly, more pressly, more weightily, or suf- 
feredc^less .empiiiftess, less idleness, in what he uttered. No 
member ‘.of hig speech but consisted of his own graces. His 
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hearers could not cough, or look aside from him, without loss. 
He commanded where he spoke, and had his judges angry an'd 
pleased at his devotion. No man had their affections more in 
his power. The fear of every man that heard him was lest he 
should make an end. 

My conceit of his person was never increased toward him 
by his place or honors. But I have and do reverence him for 
the greatness that was only proper to himself, in that he seemed 
to me ever, by his work, one of the greatest men, and most 
worthy of admiration, that had been in many ages. In his 
adversity I ever prayed that God would give him strength ; 
for greatness he could not want. 

TO CELIA. 

By ben JONSON. 

(From “The Forest,**) 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will pledge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cnj), 

And 1^11 not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 

Doth ask a drink divine : 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

I would not change for thine. 

I sent tliee, late, a rosy wreath. 

Not so much honoring thee, 

As giving it a hope that there 

It could not withered be. < 

But thou thereon didst only breathe. 

And sent’st it back to me ; 

Since when, it grows, and smells, I swear. 

Not of itself, but thee. 


S08.8/c;ar 
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